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FOREWORD 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  this  series  lies  in  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  President's  written  and  spoken  words  can  command  national 
and  international  attention  if  he  has  within  him  the  power  to  attract 
and  hold  that  attention.  It  is  partly  through  the  use  of  this  power 
that  leadership  arises,  events  are  molded,  and  administrations  take 
their  shape. 

It  is  this  power,  quite  as  much  as  powers  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  gives  to  the  papers  of  Presidents  their  peculiar  and  revealing 
importance. 


PREFACE 

IN  THIS  VOLUME  are  gathered  most  of  the  public  messages  and 
statements  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  were  released 
by  the  White  House  during  1949.  Similar  volumes  are  available  cover- 
ing 1945-1948,  and  the  administrations  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy.  Volumes  covering  the  period  January  1,  1950- 
January  20, 1953,  and  the  period  November  22, 1963-December  31, 1964, 
are  under  preparation. 

This  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  An  extensive  com- 
pilation of  the  messages  and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  covering  the 
period  1789  to  1897,  was  assembled  by  James  D.  Richardson  and  pub- 
lished under  congressional  authority  between  1896  and  1899.  Since 
that  time  various  private  compilations  were  issued,  but  there  was  no 
uniform,  systematic  publication  comparable  to  the  Congressional 
Record  or  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports.  Many  Presi- 
dential papers  could  be  found  only  in  mimeographed  White  House 
releases  or  as  reported  in  the  press.  The  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission  therefore  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
official  series  in  which  Presidential  writings  and  utterances  of  a  public 
nature  could  be  made  promptly  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regulations 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register  issued  under 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C.  306).  The  Commit- 
tee's regulations,  establishing  the  series  and  providing  for  the  coverage 
of  prior  years,  are  reprinted  at  page  612  as  "Appendix  D." 
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CONTENT  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

The  text  of  this  book  is  based  on  Presidential  materials  issued  during 
1949  as  White  House  releases  and  on  transcripts  of  news  conferences. 
A  list  of  White  House  releases  from  which  final  selections  were  made 
is  published  at  page  595  as  "Appendix  A." 

The  full  text  of  President  Truman's  news  conferences  is  here  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  since  direct  quotation  of  the  President's  replies 
usually  was  not  authorized.  Addresses  and  speeches  have  been  printed 
as  actually  delivered. 

Proclamations,  Executive  orders,  and  similar  documents  required 
by  law  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  are  not  repeated.  Instead,  they  are  listed  by  number  and 
subject  under  the  heading  "Appendix  B"  at  page  605. 

The  President  is  required  by  statute  to  transmit  numerous  reports 
to  Congress.  Those  transmitted  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume  are  listed  at  page  611  as  "Appendix  C." 

The  items  published  in  this  volume  are  presented  in  chronological 
order,  rather  than  being  grouped  in  classes.  Most  needs  for  a  classi- 
fied arrangement  are  met  by  the  subject  index.  For  example,  a  reader 
interested  in  veto  messages  will  find  them  listed  in  the  index  under 
the  heading  "veto  messages." 

The  dates  shown  at  the  end  of  item  headings  are  White  House 
release  dates.  In  instances  where  the  date  of  the  document  differs 
from  the  release  date  that  fact  is  shown  in  brackets  immediately 
following  the  heading.  Other  editorial  devices,  such  as  text  notes, 
footnotes,  and  cross  references,  have  been  supplied  where  needed  for 
purposes  of  clarity. 

Remarks  or  addresses  were  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  unless 
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otherwise  indicated.    Similarly,  statements,  messages,  and  letters  were 
issued  from  the  White  House  in  Washington  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Original  source  materials,  where  available,  have  been  used  to  pro- 
tect against  substantive  errors  in  transcription.  In  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  text,  valuable  assistance  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Philip  C. 
Brooks,  Philip  D.  Lagerquist,  and  Jerry  N.  Hess  of  the  Truman  Library. 

The  planning  and  publication  of  this  series  is  under  the  direction 
of  David  C.  Eberhart  of  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register.  The  editor 
of  the  present  volume  was  Warren  R.  Reid,  assisted  by  Mildred  B. 
Berry.  Frank  H.  Mortimer  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
developed  the  typography  and  design. 

Wayne  C.  Grover 
Archivist  of  the  United  States 
Bernard  L.  Boutin 
Administrator  of  General  Services 
October  22,  1964 
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i    White  House  Statement  Announcing  Recognition 
of  the  Government  of  Korea.    January  i,  1949 


ON  DECEMBER  12,  1948,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  a  reso- 
lution approving  the  conclusions  of  the  re- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea  and  declaring  in  part 
"that  there  has  been  established  a  lawful 
government  (the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea),  having  effective  control 
and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea 
where  the  Temporary  Commission  was  able 
to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  all  Korea 
reside;  that  this  government  is  based  on 
elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of 
the  free  will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of 
Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the  Tem- 
porary Commission;  and  that  this  is  the 
only  such  government  in  Korea."  The 
Resolution  of  December  12  concluded  with 
the  recommendation  that  member  states  and 
other  nations  take  the  foregoing  facts  into 
consideration  in  establishing  their  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Korea. 

In  the  light  of  this  action  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  taking  into  account  the  facts 


set  forth  in  the  statement  issued  by  this 
Government  on  August  12, 1948,  concerning 
the  new  Korean  Government,  the  United 
States  Government  has  decided  to  extend  full 
recognition  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Incidental  to  this  step  it 
is  anticipated  that,  by  agreement  with  that 
government,  the  Mission  of  the  United 
States  Special  Representative  in  Korea  will 
in  the  near  future  be  raised  to  embassy 
rank. 

In  conformity  with  the  General  Assembly 
Resolution  of  December  12,  the  United 
States  Government  will  endeavor  to  afford 
every  assistance  and  facility  to  the  new 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  estab- 
lished thereunder  in  its  efforts  to  help  the 
Korean  people  and  their  lawful  government 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  free  and  united 
Korea. 

note:  The  statement  issued  by  the  United  States 
on  August  12,  1948,  was  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  text  is  published  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  19,  p.  242). 


2    Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.    January  5,  1949 

[  As  delivered  in  person  before  a  joint  session  ] 


Mr.  President,  Mr,  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
Congress: 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  this  8ist  Congress 
that  the  state  of  the  Union  is  good.  Our 
Nation  is  better  able  than  ever  before  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  and  to 
give  them  their  fair  chance  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  This  great  Republic  is  foremost 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  search 
for  peace. 


During  the  last  16  years,  our  people  have 
been  creating  a  society  which  offers  new 
opportunities  for  every  man  to  enjoy  his 
share  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

In  this  society,  we  are  conservative  about 
the  values  and  principles  which  we  cherish; 
but  we  are  forward-looking  in  protecting 
those  values  and  principles  and  in  extending 
their  benefits.  We  have  rejected  the  dis- 
credited  theory  that   the  fortunes  of  the 
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Nation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged 
few.  We  have  abandoned  the  "trickle- 
down"  concept  of  national  prosperity.  In- 
stead, we  believe  that  our  economic  system 
should  rest  on  a  democratic  foundation  and 
that  wealth  should  be  created  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all. 

The  recent  election  shows  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  this 
kind  of  society  and  want  to  go  on  improving 
it. 

The  American  people  have  decided  that 
poverty  is  just  as  wasteful  and  just  as  un- 
necessary as  preventable  disease.  We  have 
pledged  our  common  resources  to  help  one 
another  in  the  hazards  and  struggles  of  in- 
dividual life.  We  believe  that  no  unfair 
prejudice  or  artificial  distinction  should  bar 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  an  education,  or  from  good  health,  or 
from  a  job  that  he  is  capable  of  performing. 

The  attainment  of  this  kind  of  society 
demands  the  best  efforts  of  every  citizen  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  it  imposes  increasing 
responsibilities  on  the  Government. 

The  Government  must  work  with  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  the  farmers  in  keeping 
our  economy  running  at  full  speed.  The 
Government  must  see  that  every  American 
has  a  chance  to  obtain  his  fair  share  of  our 
increasing  abundance.  These  responsibili- 
ties go  hand  in  hand. 

We  cannot  maintain  prosperity  unless  we 
have  a  fair  distribution  of  opportunity  and 
a  widespread  consumption  of  the  products 
of  our  factories  and  farms. 

Our  Government  has  undertaken  to  meet 
these  responsibilities. 

We  have  made  tremendous  public  invest- 
ments in  highways,  hydroelectric  power 
projects,  soil  conservation,  and  reclamation. 
We  have  established  a  system  of  social  se- 
curity. We  have  enacted  laws  protecting 
the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  our  working 


people  and  the  income  of  our  farmers. 
These  Federal  policies  have  paid  for  them- 
selves many  times  over.  They  have 
strengthened  the  material  foundations  of  our 
democratic  ideals.  Without  them,  our  pres- 
ent prosperity  would  be  impossible. 

Reinforced  by  these  policies,  our  private 
enterprise  system  has  reached  new  heights 
of  production.  Since  the  boom  year  of  1929, 
while  our  population  has  increased  by  only 
20  percent,  our  agricultural  production  has 
increased  by  45  percent,  and  our  industrial 
production  has  increased  by  75  percent. 
We  are  turning  out  far  more  goods  and 
more  wealth  per  worker  than  we  have  ever 
done  before. 

This  progress  has  confounded  the  gloomy 
prophets — at  home  and  abroad — who  pre- 
dicted the  downfall  of  American  capitalism. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  going  their 
own  way,  confident  in  their  own  powers, 
have  achieved  the  greatest  prosperity  the 
world  has  even  seen. 

But,  great  as  our  progress  has  been,  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

As  we  look  around  the  country,  many  of 
our  shortcomings  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

We  are  suffering  from  excessively  high 
prices. 

Our  production  is  still  not  large  enough 
to  satisfy  our  demands. 

Our  minimum  wages  are  far  too  low. 

Small  business  is  losing  ground  to  growing 
monopoly. 

Our  farmers  still  face  an  uncertain  future. 
And  too  many  of  them  lack  the  benefits  of 
our  modern  civilization. 

Some  of  our  natural  resources  are  still 
being  wasted. 

We  are  acutely  short  of  electric  power, 
although  the  means  for  developing  such 
power  are  abundant. 

Five  million  families  are  still  living  in 
slums  and  firetraps.    Three  million  families 
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share  their  homes  with  others. 

Our  health  is  far  behind  the  progress  of 
medical  science.  Proper  medical  care  is  so 
expensive  that  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

Our  schools,  in  many  localities,  are  utterly 
inadequate. 

Our  democratic  ideals  are  often  thwarted 
by  prejudice  and  intolerance. 

Each  of  these  shortcomings  is  also  an  op- 
portunity— an  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  work  for  the  good  of 
the  people. 

Our  first  great  opportunity  is  to  protect 
our  economy  against  the  evils  of  "boom 
and  bust." 

This  objective  cannot  be  attained  by  gov- 
ernment alone.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  task  must  be  performed  by  individual 
efforts  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
We  can  keep  our  present  prosperity,  and 
increase  it,  only  if  free  enterprise  and  free 
government  work  together  to  that  end. 

We  cannot  afford  to  float  along  ceaselessly 
on  a  postwar  boom  until  it  collapses.  It 
is  not  enough  merely  to  prepare  to  weather 
a  recession  if  it  comes.  Instead,  government 
and  business  must  work  together  constandy 
to  achieve  more  and  more  jobs  and  more 
and  more  production — which  mean  more 
and  more  prosperity  for  all  the  people. 

The  business  cycle  is  man-made;  and  men 
of  good  will,  working  together,  can  smooth 
it  out. 

So  far  as  business  is  concerned,  it  should 
plan  for  steady,  vigorous  expansion — seeking 
always  to  increase  its  output,  lower  its  prices, 
and  avoid  the  vices  of  monopoly  and  re- 
striction. So  long  as  business  does  this,  it 
will  be  contributing  to  continued  prosperity, 
and  it  will  have  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  the  Government. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  pledges  the 
Government    to   use    all    its    resources    to 


promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power.  This  means  that  the 
Government  is  firmly  committed  to  protect 
business  and  the  people  against  the  dangers 
of  recession  and  against  the  evils  of  infla- 
tion. This  means  that  the  Government  must 
adapt  its  plans  and  policies  to  meet  changing 
circumstances. 

At  the  present  time,  our  prosperity  is 
threatened  by  inflationary  pressures  at  a 
number  of  critical  points  in  our  economy. 
And  the  Government  must  be  in  a  position 
to  take  effective  action  at  these  danger  spots. 
To  that  end,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  for  the  following  purposes: 

First,  to  continue  the  power  to  control  con- 
sumer credit  and  enlarge  the  power  to  con- 
trol bank  credit. 

Second,  to  grant  authority  to  regulate 
speculation  on  the  commodity  exchanges. 

Third,  to  continue  export  control  authority 
and  to  provide  adequate  machinery  for  its 
enforcement. 

Fourth,  to  continue  the  priorities  and 
allocation  authority  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Fifth,  to  authorize  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions for  key  materials  in  short  supply. 

Sixth,  to  extend  and  strengthen  rent 
control. 

Seventh,  to  provide  standby  authority  to 
impose  price  ceilings  for  scarce  commodities 
which  basically  affect  essential  industrial 
production  or  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  limit 
unjustified  wage  adjustments  which  would 
force  a  break  in  an  established  price  ceiling. 

Eighth,  to  authorize  an  immediate  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  production  facilities  for 
materials  in  critically  short  supply,  such  as 
steel;  and,  if  found  necessary,  to  authorize 
Government  loans  for  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction facilities  to  relieve  such  shortages, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  direcdy,  if  action  by  private  in- 
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dustry  fails  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  Economic  Report,  which  I  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  shordy,  will  discuss  in 
detail  the  economic  background  for  these 
recommendations. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
maintaining  prosperity  is  the  Government's 
fiscal  policy.  At  this  time,  it  is  essential 
not  only  that  the  Federal  budget  be  balanced, 
but  also  that  there  be  a  substantial  surplus 
to  reduce  inflationary  pressures,  and  to  per- 
mit a  sizable  reduction  in  the  national  debt, 
which  now  stands  at  $252  billion.  I  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the  Congress  enact 
new  tax  legislation  to  bring  in  an  additional 
$4  billion  of  Government  revenue.  This 
should  come  principally  from  additional 
corporate  taxes.  A  portion  should  come 
from  revised  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  raising  per- 
sonal income  rates  in  the  middle  and  upper 
brackets. 

If  we  want  to  keep  our  economy  running 
in  high  gear,  we  must  be  sure  that  every 
group  has  the  incentive  to  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  national  welfare.  At 
present,  the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
Nation  are  unfairly  discriminated  against 
by  a  statute  that  abridges  their  rights,  cur- 
tails their  constructive  efforts,  and  hampers 
our  system  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
That  statute  is  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947,  sometimes  called  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

That  act  should  be  repealed! 

The  Wagner  Act  should  be  reenacted. 
However,  certain  improvements,  which  I 
recommended  to  the  Congress  2  years  ago, 
are  needed.  Jurisdictional  strikes  and  un- 
justified secondary  boycotts  should  be  pro- 
hibited. The  use  of  economic  force  to 
decide  issues  arising  out  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  existing  contracts  should  be  pre- 
vented.    Without  endangering  our  demo- 


cratic freedoms,  means  should  be  provided 
for  setting  up  machinery  for  preventing 
strikes  in  vital  industries  which  affect  the 
public  interest. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  be  re- 
built and  strengthened  and  those  units  prop- 
erly belonging  within  that  department 
should  be  placed  in  it. 

The  health  of  our  economy  and  its  mainte- 
nance at  high  levels  further  require  that  the 
minimum  wage  fixed  by  law  should  be  raised 
to  at  least  75  cents  an  hour. 

If  our  free  enterprise  economy  is  to  be 
strong  and  healthy,  we  must  reinvigorate 
the  forces  of  competition.  We  must  assure 
small  business  the  freedom  and  opportunity 
to  grow  and  prosper.  To  this  purpose,  we 
should  strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  by 
closing  those  loopholes  that  permit  monopo- 
listic mergers  and  consolidations. 

Our  national  farm  program  should  be  im- 
proved— not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers,  but  for  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the 
whole  Nation.  Our  goals  should  be 
abundant  farm  production  and  parity  in- 
come for  agriculture.  Standards  of  living 
on  the  farm  should  be  just  as  good  as  any- 
where else  in  the  country. 

Farm  price  supports  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  program  to  achieve  these  ends.  Price 
supports  should  be  used  to  prevent  farm 
price  declines  which  are  out  of  line  with 
general  price  levels,  to  facilitate  adjustments 
in  production  to  consumer  demands,  and  to 
promote  good  land  use.  Our  price  support 
legislation  must  be  adapted  to  these  objec- 
tives. The  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  provide  adequate 
storage  space  for  crops  should  be  restored. 

Our  program  for  farm  prosperity  should 
also  seek  to  expand  the  domestic  market  for 
agricultural  products,  particularly  among 
low-income  groups,  and  to  increase  and  sta- 
bilize foreign  markets. 
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We  should  give  special  attention  to  ex- 
tending modern  conveniences  and  services 
to  our  farms.  Rural  electrification  should 
be  pushed  forward.  And  in  considering 
legislation  relating  to  housing,  education, 
health,  and  social  security,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  rural  problems. 

Our  growing  population  and  the  expan- 
sion of  our  economy  depend  upon  the  wise 
management  of  our  land,  water,  forest,  and 
mineral  wealth.  In  our  present  dynamic 
economy,  the  task  of  conservation  is  not  to 
lockup  our  resources  but  to  develop  and  im- 
prove them.  Failure,  today,  to  make  the 
investments  which  are  necessary  to  support 
our  progress  in  the  future  would  be  false 
economy. 

We  must  push  forward  the  development 
of  our  rivers  for  power,  irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, and  flood  control.  We  should  apply 
the  lessons  of  our  Tennessee  Valley  experi- 
ence to  our  other  great  river  basins.  * 

I  again  recommend  action  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  approve  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  project.  This  is  about 
the  fifth  time  I  have  recommended  it. 

We  must  adopt  a  program  for  the  planned 
use  of  the  petroleum  reserves  under  the  sea, 
which  are — and  must  remain — vested  in  the 
Federal  Government.  We  must  extend  our 
programs  of  soil  conservation.  We  must 
place  our  forests  on  a  sustained  yield  basis, 
and  encourage  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  vital  minerals. 

In  all  this  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
benefits  of  these  public  undertakings  are 
directly  available  to  the  people.  Public 
power  should  be  carried  to  consuming  areas 
by  public  transmission  lines  where  necessary 
to  provide  electricity  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates.  Irrigation  waters  should  serve  family 
farms  and  not  land  speculators. 

The  Government  has  still  other  opportu- 
nities— to  help  raise  the  standard  of  living 


of  our  citizens.  These  opportunities  lie  in 
the  fields  of  social  security,  health,  education, 
housing,  and  civil  rights. 

The  present  coverage  of  the  social  security 
laws  is  altogether  inadequate;  the  benefit 
payments  are  too  low.  One-third  of  our 
workers  are  not  covered.  Those  who  re- 
ceive old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits receive  an  average  payment  of  only  $25 
a  month.  Many  others  who  cannot  work 
because  they  are  physically  disabled  are  left 
to  the  mercy  of  charity.  We  should  expand 
our  social  security  program,  both  as  to  the 
size  of  the  benefits  and  the  extent  of  cover- 
age, against  the  economic  hazards  due  to 
unemployment,  old  age,  sickness,  and 
disability. 

We  must  spare  no  effort  to  raise  the  gen- 
eral level  of  health  in  this  country.  In  a 
nation  as  rich  as  ours,  it  is  a  shocking  fact 
that  tens  of  millions  lack  adequate  medical 
care.  We  are  short  of  doctors,  hospitals, 
nurses.  We  must  remedy  these  shortages. 
Moreover,  we  need — and  we  must  have 
without  further  delay — a  system  of  prepaid 
medical  insurance  which  will  enable  every 
American  to  afford  good  medical  care. 

It  is  equally  shocking  that  millions  of  our 
children  are  not  receiving  a  good  education. 
Millions  of  them  are  in  overcrowded,  obso- 
lete buildings.  We  are  short  of  teachers, 
because  teachers'  salaries  are  too  low  to  at- 
tract new  teachers,  or  to  hold  the  ones  we 
have.  All  these  school  problems  will  be- 
come much  more  acute  as  a  result  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  our 
elementary  schools  in  the  next  few  years. 
I  cannot  repeat  too  strongly  my  desire  for 
prompt  Federal  financial  aid  to  the  States 
to  help  them  operate  and  maintain  their 
school  systems. 

The  governmental  agency  which  now  ad- 
ministers the  programs  of  health,  education, 
and  social   security   should  be  given  full 
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departmental  status. 

The  housing  shortage  continues  to  be 
acute.  As  an  immediate  step,  the  Congress 
should  enact  the  provisions  for  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing,  slum  clearance,  farm  housing, 
and  housing  research  which  I  have  repeat- 
edly recommended.  The  number  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  units  provided  for  in 
the  legislation  should  be  increased  to  i  mil- 
lion units  in  the  next  7  years.  Even  this 
number  of  units  will  not  begin  to  meet  our 
need  for  new  housing. 

Most  of  the  houses  we  need  will  have  to 
be  built  by  private  enterprise,  without  public 
subsidy.  By  producing  too  few  rental  units 
and  too  large  a  proportion  of  high-priced 
houses,  the  building  industry  is  rapidly  pric- 
ing itself  out  of  the  market.  Building  costs 
must  be  lowered. 

The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  a 
campaign  to  induce  all  segments  of  the 
building  industry  to  concentrate  on  the  pro- 
duction of  lower  priced  housing.  Addi- 
tional legislation  to  encourage  such  housing 
will  be  submitted. 

The  authority  which  I  have  requested,  to 
allocate  materials  in  short  supply  and  to 
impose  price  ceilings  on  such  materials, 
could  be  used,  if  found  necessary,  to  channel 
more  materials  into  homes  large  enough  for 
family  life  at  prices  which  wage  earners  can 
afford. 

The  driving  force  behind  our  progress  is 
our  faith  in  our  democratic  institutions. 
That  faith  is  embodied  in  the  promise  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  which 
the  founders  of  our  Republic  proclaimed  to 
their  countrymen  and  to  the  whole  world. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  promise  is  among 
the  highest  purposes  of  government.  The 
civil  rights  proposals  I  made  to  the  80th  Con- 
gress, I  now  repeat  to  the  81st  Congress. 
They  should  be  enacted  in  order  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  assume  the  leader- 


ship and  discharge  the  obligations  clearly 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

I  stand  squarely  behind  those  proposals. 

Our  domestic  programs  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.  The  world  today 
looks  to  us  for  leadership  because  we  have 
so  largely  realized,  within  our  borders,  those 
benefits  of  democratic  government  for  which 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
yearning. 

We  are  following  a  foreign  policy  which 
is  the  outward  expression  of  the  democratic 
faith  we  profess.  We  are  doing  what  we 
can  to  encourage  free  states  and  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  to  aid  the  suffer- 
ing and  afflicted  in  foreign  lands,  and  to 
strengthen  democratic  nations  against 
aggression. 

The  heart  of  our  foreign  policy  is  peace. 
We  are  supporting  a  world  organization  to 
keep  peace  and  a  world  economic  policy  to 
create  prosperity  for  mankind.  Our  guid- 
ing star  is  the  principle  of  international  co- 
operation. To  this  concept  we  have  made 
a  national  commitment  as  profound  as  any- 
thing in  history. 

To  it  we  have  pledged  our  resources  and 
our  honor. 

Until  a  system  of  world  security  is  estab- 
lished upon  which  we  can  safely  rely,  we 
cannot  escape  the  burden  of  creating  and 
maintaining  armed  forces  sufficient  to  deter 
aggression.  We  have  made  great  progress 
in  the  last  year  in  the  effective  organization 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  further  improve- 
ments in  our  national  security  legislation  are 
necessary.  Universal  training  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  course  of  this  session  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider several  measures  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  At  this  time,  I  recommend  that  we 
restore  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  to  full  effectiveness,  and  extend  it  for 
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3  years.  We  should  also  open  our  doors  to 
displaced  persons  without  unfair  discrimina- 
tion. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  all  citizens 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  freeze  the  status 
quo.  We  have  no  intention  of  preserving 
the  injustices  of  the  past.  We  welcome  the 
constructive  efforts  being  made  by  many 
nations  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  their 
citizens.  In  the  European  recovery  program, 
in  our  good-neighbor  policy  and  in  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  begun  to  batter 
down  those  national  walls  which  block  the 
economic  growth  and  the  social  advancement 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  if  we  hold  resolutely  to 
this  course,  the  principle  of  international  co- 
operation will  eventually  command  the  ap- 
proval even  of  those  nations  which  are  now 
seeking  to  weaken  or  subvert  it. 

We  stand  at  the  opening  of  an  era  which 
can  mean  either  great  achievement  or  ter- 
rible catastrophe  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
mankind. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  must  continue 
to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  all  our  people 
rather  than  a  privileged  few.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  be  used  unselfishly  in  the  struggle 
for  world  peace  and  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind the  world  over. 

This  is  the  task  before  us. 

It  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has  many  compli- 
cations, and  there  will  be  strong  opposition 
from  selfish  interests. 

I  hope  for  cooperation  from  farmers,  from 
labor,  and  from  business.  Every  segment 
of  our  population  and  every  individual  has  a 


right  to  expect  from  our  Government  a  fair 
deal. 

In  1945,  when  I  came  down  before  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time  on  April  16,  I 
quoted  to  you  King  Solomon's  prayer  that 
he  wanted  wisdom  and  the  ability  to  govern 
his  people  as  they  should  be  governed.  I 
explained  to  you  at  that  time  that  the  task 
before  me  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Well  now,  we  are  taking  a  new  start  with 
the  same  situation.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  your  President  have  the  complete  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
great  work  that  must  be  done  to  keep  the 
peace  in  this  world,  and  to  keep  this  country 
prosperous. 

The  people  of  this  great  country  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  work  in  closest  cooperation 
with  one  objective — the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  months  ahead  I  know  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  cooperate  with  this  Congress. 

Now,  I  am  confident  that  the  Divine 
Power  which  has  guided  us  to  this  time  of 
fateful  responsibility  and  glorious  opportu- 
nity will  not  desert  us  now. 

With  that  help  from  Almighty  God  which 
we  have  humbly  acknowledged  at  every 
turning  point  in  our  national  life,  we  shall 
be  able  to  perform  the  great  tasks  which  He 
now  sets  before  us. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1  p.m.  His  address 
was  broadcast  nationally. 
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Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Urging  Pay  Increases  for  Federal  Executives. 
January  6,  1949 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  is  in  a  position 
to  take  intelligent  and  considered  action  on 
this  problem  without  delay.  Within  the  last 
month,  extensive  evidence  on  the  subject  has 
been  presented  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  and 
is  now  available  to  the  Congress.  This  evi- 
dence includes  supporting  testimony  by 
former  President  Hoover,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  The 
subcommittee  examined  the  problem  care- 
fully, fairly,  and  without  partisanship.  The 
bill  which  they  developed,  and  which  has 
now  been  introduced  in  the  8ist  Congress, 
is  the  result  of  more  than  a  year's  study. 

That  bill  establishes  a  salary  range  of  from 
$17,500  to  $25,000  for  the  officials  in  ques- 
tion. These  provisions  are  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  made  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  Administration.  I  urge  their 
passage  in  their  present  form.  Questions 
concerning  the  compensation  of  Federal  of- 
ficers and  employees  not  included  in  this  bill 
should  not  be  permitted  to  impede  or  delay 
its  passage,  but  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately at  an  early  date. 

On  January  twentieth,  a  new  Presidential 
term  will  begin.  During  that  term  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  will  be 
called  upon  to  bear  responsibilities  of  great 
magnitude.  Prompt  action  on  this  bill  is  of 
great  importance  to  me  in  strengthening  the 
management  of  the  Executive  Branch  to 
meet  those  responsibilities.  Its  small  cost 
will  be  repaid  many  times.  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  give  me  the  means  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  me  to  get  and  keep  the  men 
who  are  required  for  the  job  ahead. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 


Dear  Mr. : 

I  request  that  the  Congress  take  prompt 
action  to  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
heads  and  assistant  heads  of  the  Executive 
departments  and  of  other  Government  of- 
ficers of  comparable  rank. 

Inadequate  salaries  have  long  made  it 
difficult  to  obtain  and  hold  able  men  for  posi- 
tions of  greatest  responsibility  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  For  most  of  those  posi- 
tions, there  have  been  no  pay  increases  in 
many  years.  In  the  meantime,  other  salaries, 
in  both  government  and  industry,  have  risen 
sharply,  and  opportunities  for  larger  com- 
pensation in  private  industry  have  gready 
expanded. 

In  recent  years,  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing and  holding  the  best  qualified  citizens 
for  official  positions  has  definitely  impaired 
the  Government  service.  This  condition  has 
now  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  con- 
stitutes a  serious  threat  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Government. 

The  men  who  hold  the  offices  in  question 
must  translate  into  action  the  policies  de- 
termined upon  by  the  Congress.  Their 
ability  determines  in  large  measure  whether 
these  policies  are  to  succeed  or  fail.  The 
national  interest  requires  that  we  get  and 
keep  in  these  positions  the  most  capable  men 
and  women  that  can  be  found.  To  do  this, 
we  must  pay  fair  salaries. 

I  recognize  that  the  Government  cannot 
pay  salaries  equal  to  those  in  private  industry 
for  positions  of  comparable  importance. 
But  it  can  reduce  the  discrepancy  enough  to 
permit  able  and  public  spirited  citizens  to 
serve  the  Government  without  too  great  a 
disadvantage. 
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into  law  immediately. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  President 


pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    See  also  Item  218. 

On  October  15  the  President  approved  a  bill  "to 
increase  rates  of  compensation  of  the  heads  and  as- 
sistant heads  of  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies"  (63  Stat.  880). 


4    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
January  7,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  some  announcements 
to  make  to  you  this  morning,  that  is  the 
reason  I  called  the  meeting. 

[1.]  Secretary  Marshall  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Lovett  are  resigning,  effective  the  20th 
of  January. 

And  I  am  appointing  Dean  Acheson  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  James  E.  Webb  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State — who  is  now  the 
Director  of  the  Budget. 

I  am  appointing  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  of  Ar- 
kansas, Director  of  the  Budget,  to  replace 
Webb. 

And  Frederick  J.  Lawton  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Budget 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  are  going  a  little 
fast  for  me.    After  Webb?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  Frank  Pace  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Budget.  He  is  now 
Assistant  Director;  and  Frederick  J.  Lawton, 
to  be  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget.  He 
is  a  career  man  in  the  Budget. 

Q.  Is  that  L-a-u-g-h-t-o-n? 

the  president.  L-a-w-t-o-n — Frederick  J. 
Lawton.  He  has  been  in  the  Budget  for  a 
long  time — very  able  fellow. 

I  have  this  letter  from  General  Marshall, 
and  you  will  get  mimeographed  copies  of 
this  letter — dated  January  the  3d: 

[Reading]  "I  regret  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  submit  my  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

"Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  extraor- 


dinary consideration  and  complete  support 
you  have  given  me  these  past  three  years. 
I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  and  I 
submit  this  resignation  with  affectionate  re- 
gard and  great  respect.  Faithfully  yours, 
George  C.  Marshall." 

[Reading]  "Your  letter  of  January  third 
emphasizes  to  me  that  considerations  of 
health  compel  your  decision  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life,  which  I  had  hoped  in  your  country's 
interest  could  be  long  deferred. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs  know  full  well 
that  there  are  very  few  indispensable  men. 
Happily  for  the  continuity  of  government, 
there  appears  from  time  to  time  a  man  of 
outstanding  ability  whose  service  in  one  post 
of  responsibility  gives  him  exceptional  quali- 
fication to  discharge  other  duties  of  equal 
moment  in  a  quite  different  field  of  activity. 
You  are  the  exemplification  of  the  type  of 
public  servant  I  have  in  mind. 

"As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  you  were  the  guide  and  counselor  of 
two  Commanders  in  Chief.  You  brought 
to  the  performance  of  your  task  abilities  and 
qualifications  which  inspired  the  armies  of 
the  democratic  nations  to  victory  in  a  war 
unparalleled  in  magnitude  and  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  issues  involved." 

I  have  said  it  many  a  time — as  an  inter- 
polation— that  I  think  General  Marshall  is 
the  outstanding  man  of  that  war  period. 
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^Continuing  reading]  "When  the  great 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  became  vacant 
it  seemed  to  me  fortunate  that  you  were 
available  for  the  position,  although  you  had 
richly  earned  retirement.  As  it  turned  out, 
your  previous  training  and  experience  were 
a  preparation  for  the  onerous  duties  which 
befell  you  in  directing  our  foreign  affairs — 
particularly  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

"I  had  hoped  that  with  medical  treatment 
and  rest  and  recuperation  you  could  con- 
tinue in  office.  I  am,  however,  unwilling 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  further  jeop- 
ardizing your  health.  I  accept,  therefore, 
effective  on  January  20,  1949,  your  resigna- 
tion as  Secretary  of  State.  In  taking  this 
action  reluctantly  and  with  deep  regret,  I 
heartily  reciprocate  your  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion and  respect.     Very  sincerely  yours."  1 

And  I  have  this  letter  from  Mr.  Lovett: 

[Reading]  "For  personal  reasons  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  I  respectfully  submit 
my  resignation  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

"I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  con- 
fidence you  have  reposed  in  me,  and  for  your 
unfailing  consideration  and  kindness. 

"With  great  respect  and  deep  appreciation, 
I  am." 

[Reading]  "I  have  received  with  heart- 
felt regret  your  letter  of  January  third.  Be- 
cause of  my  familiarity  with  the  personal 
considerations  which  prompt  it,  I  have  no 
recourse  but  to  comply  with  its  terms  and 
accept  your  resignation  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  effective  January  20,  1949. 

"In  taking  this  action,  I  need  hardly  assure 
you  as  you  return  to  private  pursuits,  that  I 
heartily  reciprocate  the  personal  sentiments 
of  friendship  and  respect  which  you  express. 


"You  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  for  outstanding  service.  As  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  you  had 
gained  invaluable  experience  before  I  called 
you  to  assume  the  intricate  responsibilities 
of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

"The  country  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
the  benefit  of  your  expert  abilities  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  You  have  been  guided 
and  inspired  through  all  of  your  varied  serv- 
ice by  the  highest  intellectual  integrity,  and 
you  have  brought  to  each  task  untiring 
industry,  outstanding  ability,  and  selfless 
devotion  to  the  public  interest. 

"Although  you  must  now  relinquish  pub- 
lic office,  I  shall  like  to  think  that  we  can 
call  upon  you  from  time  to  time  for  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  which  you  can  give  out  of 
your  rich  experience.  With  every  good 
wish,  very  sincerely  yours."  2 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  interpolation, 
did  you  say  General  Marshall  is  the  outstand- 
ing man  of  the  World  War  II  period  ? 

the  president.  In  my  opinion  I  said 
General  Marshall  is  the  outstanding  man  of 
World  War  II. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  prompted  your 
selection  of  Mr.  Webb  for  Under  Secretary? 

the  president.  Because  he  is  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  administrator;  and  that  is  what 
we  need  in  that  position.  Mr.  Lovett  was 
that  sort  of  man. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  we  quote  that 
interpolation? 

the  president.  Yes. 

[2.]  Q.  Does  your  selection  of  Dean 
Acheson  presage  any  change  or  formulation 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  Jay  Franklin  in 
Life  magazine? 

the  president.  It   does  not.    And   that 


1  General  Marshall  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
from  January  7,  1947,  through  January  20,  1949, 
and  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  from 
September  1,  1939,  through  November  20,  1945. 


2  Mr.  Lovett  served  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
from  May  28,  1947,  through  January  20,  1949. 
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article  to  which  you  refer  3  is  absolutely  with- 
out foundation  in  fact,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  in  every  paragraph;  and  that's  all 
I  have  to  say  about  it.     [Laughter] 

Q.  In  almost  every  instance — did  you  say 
in  nearly  every  instance? 

the  president.  I  said  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, and  in  every  paragraph. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  have  any  per- 
sonal association  with  Mr.  Franklin? 

the  president.  Mr.  Franklin  was  one  of 
the  assistants  in  preparing  speeches  during 
the  campaign,  but  I  never  had  one  private  in- 
terview with  him  at  all,  on  any  subject. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  say 
anything  on  the  speculation  that  there  has 
been  a  Forrestal-Marshall-Lovett  foreign 
policy  as  distinguished  from  a  Truman 
foreign  policy? 

the  president.  I  understand  that  you  are 
now  quoting  Mr.  Franklin,  and  I  told  you 
awhile  ago  that  was  without  foundation  in 
fact.  The  foreign  policy  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  nobody  else.  And  he  has  carried  out  the 
foreign  policy  that  I  stand  behind,  as  I  said 
to  him  in  my  letter,  and  as  he  said  to  me.  I 
think  that's  about  as  clear  as  I  can  make  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Mr.  Franklin  do  a 
better  job  for  you  than  he  did  in  the  Life 
article? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion, for  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  say  you  had 
never  had  any  private  conferences  with  him? 

the  president.  No,  I  never  had  a  private 
conference  with  him  in  his  life.  He  has 
been  in  here  to  see  me  about  a  job,  a  time  or 
two,  that's  about  all. 

3  "Inside  Strategy  of  the  Campaign:  One  of  the 
advisory  board  tells  how  Truman  felt,  acted  and 
planned  during  his  winning  drive,"  by  Jay  Franklin, 
pen  name  of  John  Franklin  Carter.  Life  magazine, 
November  15,  1948. 


Q.  By  the  way,  who  put  him  on,  do  you 
know? 

the  president.  I  don't  know.  Some  of 
the  staff  called  him  in  for  consultations. 

Q.  Was  he  authorized,  Mr.  President,  in 
that  capacity,  to  have  access  to  any  inside  in- 
formation? 

the  president.  None  whatever.  He 
never  saw  a  top  secret  message  since  I  have 
been  President. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  write  any  of  the  campaign 
speeches? 

the  president.  I  don't  know.  I  can't 
answer  that  question. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  go  to  another 
subject,  could  you  enlarge  your  recommen- 
dations in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
that  the  Government  might  find  it  necessary 
to  construct  manufacturing  plants  to  make 
up  for  material  in  short  supply? 

the  president.  I  think  that  if  you  will 
read  that  section  8,  that  was  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  if  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  shortage  not  only 
of  steel  but  in  other  lines,  the  Government 
should  prepare  to  make  loans  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  that  shortage,  and  that  then, 
if  private  industry  didn't  feel  like  going 
ahead  with  it,  recommendations  would  be 
made  that  the  Government  itself  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  a  progressive  matter 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  being  prepared  for  study? 

the  president.  If  you  read  that  section 
very  carefully,  it's  very  clear. 

Q.  Will  the  first  legislative  step  on  that 
be  the  study  or  authorization  for  the  loan? 

the  president.  I  can't — I  don't  know 
what  the  first  legislative  step  will  be.  I 
made  that  recommendation  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  decide  on  how  they  want 
to  proceed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  have  in  mind 
that  after  the  Government  had  built  the 
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plants  that  would  be  leased  to  people  who 
were  willing  to  make  steel,  or  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  the  steel  ? 

the  president.  It  has  been  customary  all 
during  the  war — if  you  remember,  the  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation  built  $20  million 
worth  of  plants,  most  of  them  integrated 
with  private  industry  plants. 

Q.  Are  you  thinking  this  will  be  in  terms 
of  civilian  consumption,  or  for  future  na- 
tional security  purposes? 

the  president.  I  am  thinking  of  the  short- 
age of  steel  in  civilian  consumption,  right 
now.  That  is  the  botdeneck,  and  the  reason 
we  can't  get  most  of  the  goods  that  we  want. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  favor 
the  excess  profits  tax? 

the  president.  I  made  it  very  clear  in  my 
message  what  I  favor  for  tax  purposes.  That 
is  up  to  the  Congress,  anyway.  Tax  mat- 
ters must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  previous  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  though,  you  specifically 
asked  for  an  excess  profits  tax? 

the  president.  That  is  correct.  I  did  ask 
for  it. 

Q.  This  time  you  did  not? 

the  president.  The  message  speaks  for 
itself. 

[6.]  Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  steel 
and  power  industries  are  deliberately  re- 
fraining from  necessary  expansion? 

the  president.  I  wouldn't  say  so.  I  think 
they  are  not  expanding  as  much  as  they 
should. 

Q.  Why,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. You  had  better  talk  to  the  head  of  the 
steel  industry.  It's  maybe  something  like  the 
aluminum  industry  was.    I  remember  hav- 


ing a  hearing,  when  I  was  chairman  of  a 
certain  committee  in  the  Senate,  and  I  re- 
call the  Aluminum  Company  of  North 
America  informed  me  that  300  million 
pounds  was  all  that  the  country  or  the  world 
would  use,  as  far  as  their  company  was  con- 
cerned. We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the 
industry  to  expand,  so  that  they  are  now 
making  3,600  million  pounds  of  aluminum 
a  year,  and  we  are  still  short. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  previous 
State  of  the  Union  Message  you  have  asked 
for  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Have 
you  changed  your  mind? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  not.  I  asked 
for  it  in  this  message,  by  implication.  I  told 
you  that  in  my  message  on  civil  rights,4 
which  was  implemented  as  a  part  of  this 
message,  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  both 
part  of  that  message. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be 
two  schools  of  thought  as  to  exacdy  what  is 
meant  in  the  change  in  the  Federal  labor 
laws,  whether  the  President  favors  what  they 
term  the  "single  package  deal,"  or  whether 
he  favors  the  repeal,  first,  of  the  Taft- 
Hardey  law? 

the  president.  I  made  my  position  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  message,  and  the  whole 
legislative  end  of  the  thing  is  with  the  Con- 
gress. I  don't  write  legislation.  I  only  ap- 
prove it,  or  disapprove  it.  I  answered  your 
question,  and  made  it  perfecdy  clear  in  the 
message  exactly  what  I  want.  Just  read  the 
message. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
third  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:35  a.m.  on  Friday,  January  7, 
1949. 


4  See  1948  volume,  this  series,  Item  20. 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  "United  States: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  just 
enjoyed  another  year  of  bountiful  prosperity. 
This  has  enabled  us  further  to  strengthen 
our  economy  at  home,  and  further  to  supple- 
ment the  recovery  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
elsewhere  who  seek  lasting  peace. 

The  resourcefulness  of  American  business, 
the  skill  of  our  labor  force,  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  agriculture  have  lifted  our 
standards  of  living  beyond  any  prewar  ex- 
pectation. We  have  achieved  these  blessings 
through  the  happy  combination  of  our  free 
institutions,  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
upon  which  we  primarily  rely  for  economic 
results,  our  vigorous  Government,  and  the 
mutual  respect  and  trust  that  we  all  hold  for 
one  another.  My  pledge  to  all  elements  in 
our  economic  system  is  that  their  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  steer  a  course  guided 
by  full  recognition  of  these  values.  Toward 
this  end,  I  ask  of  all  the  cooperation  and 
confidence  upon  which  our  way  of  life 
depends. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  our  unparalleled 
prosperity  has  not  been  maintained  by 
chance,  and  that  we  can  lose  it  if  we  leave 
the  future  to  chance.  Courageous  and  posi- 
tive action  has  contributed  to  our  progress, 
and  some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  still 
confronting  us  exist  because  our  thought  and 
action  have  not  been  sufficiently  clear  and 
vigorous. 

As  we  work  together  in  1949  to  combat 
the  remaining  dangers  of  postwar  inflation, 
we  should  bear  always  in  mind  that  our  pur- 
pose is  at  the  same  time  to  build  strong 
bulwarks  against  deflation  and  depression, 
and  thus  to  consolidate  our  past  gains  and 
move  forward  to  new  levels  of  sustained 
prosperity  for  all. 


This  third  annual  Economic  Report,  un- 
der the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  affords  not 
only  the  President  but  also  the  Congress  and 
the  whole  country  still  another  occasion  to 
look  to  our  current  economic  position,  to 
draw  courage  from  our  progress,  and  to  bene- 
fit by  our  mistakes.  Now  is  the  time  to 
formulate  and  execute  a  practical  program  of 
immediate  and  long-range  economic  meas- 
ures pointed  toward  stability  and  growth. 

Sources  of  Our  Economic  Strength 

The  year  just  ended  has  tested  the  strength 
of  our  economy,  and  challenged  our  ability 
and  willingness  to  act  to  protect  our  pros- 
perity. When  1948  opened,  the  inflation 
which  had  attained  threatening  proportions 
in  the  preceding  months  was  continuing  un- 
checked. Prices  were  rising  everywhere. 
They  brought  higher  but  uneasy  profits  to 
business  firms.  They  squeezed  the  family 
budget  of  workers,  who  in  turn  sought  to 
press  wages  upward  as  the  cost  of  living 
advanced.  The  rising  spiral  created  more 
and  more  maladjustment  among  prices, 
wages,  and  other  incomes. 

Early  in  1948,  a  sharp  break  in  grain  prices 
spread  concern  throughout  the  economy. 
Commodity  speculation,  fed  by  a  world  de- 
mand of  unprecedented  magnitude  and  in- 
tensified by  our  own  short  corn  crop,  had 
carried  the  prices  of  wheat  and  corn  to  levels 
which  could  not  be  sustained.  The  market 
structure  collapsed  of  its  own  weight.  On 
February  13,  the  price  of  cash  wheat  was  25 
percent  or  74  cents  a  bushel  lower  than  it 
had  been  a  month  earlier. 

But  this  break  did  not  set  off  a  train  of 
consequences  similar  to  those  which,  fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  had  turned  the  boom 
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into  a  deflation  of  unusual  depth  and 
rapidity  in  1 920-1 922.  In  1948,  the  decline 
of  the  speculative  grain  market  did  not  bring 
unemployment,  cutbacks  in  production,  gen- 
eral unloading  of  inventories,  or  abandon- 
ment of  plans  for  capital  investment.  Our 
economy  showed  strength  sufficient  to  with- 
stand shock  of  a  kind  which  had  ended 
earlier  inflations  with  collapse. 

The  reasons  for  this  were  not  just  that  we 
were  luckier  in  1948  than  we  had  been  in 
1920.  Affirmative  national  policies  and 
greater  caution  in  the  business  community 
combined  with  other  developments  to  make 
the  economy  more  shock-resistant.  The 
farm  price  support  program  guaranteed  that 
the  collapse  of  grain  prices  would  not  go  far 
enough  to  impoverish  the  farmers,  to  curtail 
the  farmers'  demand  for  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, or  to  bring  about  a  chain  reaction  of 
price  breaks  in  other  markets.  As  the  price 
drop  was  localized,  it  did  not  cause  can- 
cellation of  the  buying  and  investment  plans 
of  businessmen  and  consumers. 

Nor  was  the  farm  price  support  policy  the 
only  source  of  our  strength.  Our  whole  fi- 
nancial and  banking  structure  was  stronger 
and  more  resilient  than  in  the  early  twenties. 
Our  businessmen,  having  become  better  in- 
formed, were  more  prudent.  Our  working 
groups  were  better  supplied  with  current  in- 
come and  accumulated  savings.  Our  social 
security  and  related  policies  added  to  the 
feeling  of  stability.  The  Government  had 
so  employed  a  large  budget  surplus  as  to 
prevent  the  inflation  from  becoming  as  hectic 
as  it  otherwise  would  have  been;  and  such 
policies  served  to  moderate  the  extent  of  the 
reaction.  This  combination  of  private  and 
Government  action  helped  us  to  avoid  serious 
trouble  last  year,  although  it  was  not  effec- 
tive enough  to  terminate  the  inflationary 
trend  which  was  soon  augmented  by  the  de- 
fense program  and  by  the  reduction  in  taxes. 


Nor  did  we  develop  an  adequate  protective 
program  against  hurtful  deflation  in  the 
future.  We  must  now  look  to  an  improved 
combination  of  basic  private  action  and  sup- 
plementary government  action  to  develop 
still  better  remedies  and  safeguards. 

Our  escape  from  the  danger  of  a  general 
recession  in  the  spring  of  1948  does  not  mean 
that  no  further  dangers  will  appear,  or  that 
we  can  wait  until  they  descend  upon  us  in 
full  force  before  taking  wise  preventive 
measures.  We  have  been  granted  a  breath- 
ing spell,  but  we  have  not  been  granted  last- 
ing prosperity  without  further  effort  and 
vigilance.  So  long  as  the  rising  course  of 
incomes  and  activity  continues,  there  will  be 
in  operation  many  of  the  forces  which  have 
been  responsible  for  the  long-sustained  ad- 
vance of  prices.  There  are  a  few  sectors  of 
our  economy  where  dangerous  inflationary 
forces  continue  to  be  predominant.  For  ex- 
ample, the  shortages  of  steel  and  electric 
power,  and  the  steadily  mounting  costs  of 
public  utility  services,  add  further  to  the 
higher  costs  of  production  which  up  to 
now  have  been  rather  readily  passed  on  to 
the  consuming  public. 

The  recent  appearance  of  wider  areas  in 
the  economy  where  supply  conditions  have 
improved,  where  the  pressure  of  demand 
has  been  reduced,  and  where  price  inflation 
has  been  halted  or  reversed,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  desirable  development  to  be  wel- 
comed rather  than  feared.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  process  by  which  a  more 
stable  condition  can  be  reached  after  a  long 
period  of  rising  prices.  But  these  adjust- 
ments have  not  proceeded  far  enough  to 
justify  a  cessation  of  concern  about  inflation. 
Besides,  a  sharp  and  uneven  adjustment  of 
prices  downward  may  cause  dislocations 
quite  as  serious  as  the  sharp  and  uneven 
movement  of  prices  upward.  Since  both 
factors  may  be  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
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the  economy  at  the  same  time  or  in  rapid 
sequence,  we  need  to  have  available  a  range 
of  governmental  measures  which  can  be  ap- 
plied as  brake  or  as  accelerator  according  to 
the  need. 

While  the  prosperity  of  the  postwar  years 
has  been  great,  it  has  rested  in  considerable 
part  on  somewhat  temporary  factors  which 
were  the  aftermath  of  war.  In  1949,  we  are 
entering  a  period  of  harder  tests.  The 
momentum  of  war-created  demand  and  war- 
created  purchasing  power  has  waned,  and  we 
must  now  rely  more  fully  on  currendy  gen- 
erated purchasing  power  to  absorb  a  full 
output  of  goods  and  services.  We  must  be 
more  than  ever  on  the  alert,  to  make  sure 
that  withdrawal  or  lessening  of  temporary 
demand  factors  is  not  accompanied  by  a  re- 
duction of  productive  activity  and  the 
mounting  unemployment  to  which  this 
would  lead. 

I  believe  that  prosperity  can  be  continued 
and  that,  with  proper  action,  the  prospective 
volume  of  business  investment,  consumer 
spending,  and  governmental  transactions 
should  promote  ample  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  coming  year.  But  many  ad- 
justments in  price  and  income  relations  need 
to  be  made,  and  these  must  flow  mainly 
from  the  wise  action  of  the  leaders  in  our 
enterprise  economy.  These  leaders  should 
draw  sustaining  confidence  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  under 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  use  all  its 
resources  to  avoid  depression  and  to  main- 
tain continuous  prosperity. 

These  favorable  prospects  will  not  be  real- 
ized automatically.  The  strength  of  our 
economy,  the  strength  of  our  great  Nation, 
depends  upon  our  capacity  and  willingness 
to  adopt  the  salutary  policies  which  are  re- 
quired by  changing  circumstances  and  to 
put  them  into  effect. 

In  this  Economic  Report,  drawing  upon 


the  more  detailed  information  and  analysis 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Annual  Economic 
Review  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
(transmitted  to  the  Congress  herewith),  I 
shall  first  cover  the  high  points  in  the  current 
and  prospective  economic  situation,  and  then 
propose  both  policy  guides  and  a  program 
to  deal  with  the  situation  as  I  evaluate  it. 

High  Points  in  the  Economic  Situation 

Employment  in  1948  ranged  from  57  to 
nearly  62  million  civilian  workers  and  aver- 
aged more  than  59  million.  This  included 
over  a  million  workers  who  were  added  to 
the  labor  force.  Unemployment  remained 
at  the  low  level  of  around  2  million. 

Production  for  the  economy  as  a  whole 
was  between  3  and  4  percent  higher  than 
in  1947.  With  bumper  crops,  agricultural 
output  increased  about  9  percent.  Industrial 
output  increased  3  percent,  while  employ- 
ment in  the  service  businesses  rose  3  percent 
and  in  government  4  percent. 

Prices  ceased  the  broad  upward  movement 
which  had  persisted  with  few  interruptions 
ever  since  the  removal  of  price  controls. 
The  trends  of  prices  became  more  irregular 
and  more  selective.  Metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts, building  materials,  fuel  and  lighting 
materials,  and  most  durable  goods  moved 
upward,  while  some  other  groups  weakened, 
with  farm  products  leading  the  decline. 
Lower  food  prices  brought  the  consumer 
price  index  down  a  litde  in  the  late  months 
of  the  year,  although  other  components  of 
the  index  continued  to  rise  throughout  most 
of  the  year. 

This  halt  in  the  upward  march  of  prices 
has  been  a  welcome  sign  in  the  battle  against 
inflation.  I  hope  that  it  proves  more  endur- 
ing than  similar  pauses  during  the  past  two 
years.  But  the  sharply  divergent  movements 
of  prices — both  up  and  down — confront  us 
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with  urgent  problems  of  adjustment  to  sus- 
tain maximum  employment  and  production 
throughout  the  economy. 

Wages  went  up  during  1948,  but  there  was 
considerable  disparity  in  the  increases  ob- 
tained by  workers  in  different  lines.  While 
some  groups  managed  to  keep  ahead  of 
rising  living  costs,  others  fell  behind. 

Wor\  stoppages  in  1948  were  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  1947.  In  most  industries, 
settlements  were  obtained  without  pro- 
longed negotiations  or  strikes.  Neverthe- 
less, considerable  loss  of  production  resulted 
direcdy  and  indirecdy  from  strikes,  espe- 
cially in  coal  mining  and  in  east  coast  and 
west  coast  shipping  and  trucking. 

Profits  in  1948  again  surpassed  all  previous 
records  and  were  rising  throughout  the  year. 
Corporate  profits  after  taxes  amounted  to 
about  21  billion  dollars,  contrasted  with  a 
record  level  of  about  18  billion  dollars  in 
1947.  With  sales  booming,  the  ratio  of 
profits  to  sales  was  again  maintained  at 
around  5  percent  after  taxes.  As  I  pointed 
out  a  year  ago,  such  profits  are  in  excess  of 
the  levels  needed  to  furnish  incentives  and 
equity  funds  for  industrial  expansion  and 
to  promote  sustained  economic  health,  al- 
though some  businesses  have  not  thrived 
nearly  so  well  as  others. 

The  supply  of  money  and  credit,  which 
increased  enormously  during  the  war,  con- 
tinued to  expand  thereafter.  During  1948, 
however,  pardy  as  a  result  of  restrictive 
actions  adopted  by  governmental  authorities 
and  voluntary  restraints  observed  by  banks, 
and  pardy  because  of  a  decline  in  the  de- 
mand for  short-term  capital,  the  expansion 
of  bank  credit  was  substantially  slowed.  A 
large  Government  surplus  used  to  retire 
bank-held  debt,  together  with  the  slackened 
growth  of  credit,  resulted  in  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  privately  held  bank 
deposits  and  currency.   While  bank  loan  ex- 


pansion was  less  in  1948  than  in  1947,  this 
was  in  good  part  offset  by  increased  lending 
by  other  financial  institutions. 

Credit  expansion  has  been  an  important 
element  in  the  process  of  inflation.  In  the 
first  months  of  1948,  it  was  offset  by  the 
large  Treasury  surplus.  When  that  surplus 
disappeared,  the  Government  did  not  have 
authority  to  take  other  action  which  would 
effectively  restrain  inflationary  expansion  of 
bank  credit  and  at  the  same  time  assure  the 
maintenance  of  an  orderly  market  for  the 
vast  public  debt. 

Consumer  income  in  1948  increased  per 
capita  about  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
consumer  prices,  which  meant  that  consum- 
ers had  no  appreciable  gain  in  real  incomes 
despite  an  increase  of  3  to  4  percent  in  total 
national  output.  Income  from  most  major 
sources  was  greater  than  in  1947.  But  in  the 
latter  half  of  1948,  income  from  farming  fell 
relative  to  the  normal  seasonal  pattern  and 
that  from  other  unincorporated  business  and 
from  rents  ceased  to  rise,  while  that  from 
dividend  payments  increased  sharply.  In- 
come distribution  is  less  unequal  than  it  was 
in  prewar  years,  but  this  improvement  has 
probably  been  halted  as  a  result  of  inflation 
and  of  changes  in  income  taxes  in  1948. 

Consumption  expenditure  went  up  less 
than  income  in  1948.  While  personal  sav- 
ing increased,  this  was  not  reflected  in  the 
rate  at  which  people  accumulated  liquid  as- 
sets— currency  and  bank  deposits,  insurance 
policies,  and  securities.  A  larger  proportion 
of  saving  was  invested  in  housing,  unincor- 
porated businesses,  and  farms. 

Business  investment  continued  at  a  high 
level  throughout  1948.  Plant  and  equipment 
outlays  by  businesses  other  than  farms 
totaled  about  19  billion  dollars,  slightly  above 
the  level  reached  in  the  latter  half  of  1947, 
although  with  higher  costs  the  physical 
volume  of  such  investment  was  not  quite 
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maintained.  Expansion  to  catch  up  with 
postwar  demands  appeared  to  be  nearing 
completion  in  some  lines,  but  substantial 
further  increases  in  capacity  are  planned  in 
a  number  of  industries — chemicals,  petrole- 
um, metals,  utilities,  and  transportation. 
Even  where  expansion  goals  have  been  met, 
modernization  to  reduce  costs  and  improve 
products  should  continue  to  require  sub- 
stantial investment,  though  at  a  rate  of 
growth  lower  than  that  of  the  past  two  years. 

Inventories  of  nonjarm  businesses  like- 
wise continued  to  increase  in  value  through- 
out the  year,  the  increase  amounting  to  about 
7  billion  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  4  billion 
was  accounted  for  by  price  increases.  Re- 
stocking after  wartime  shortages  appears  to 
have  been  virtually  completed  except  for 
metals  and  some  building  materials. 

Corporate  financing  of  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  inventories,  and  customer 
credit  required  26  billion  dollars  in  1948,  2 
billion  less  than  in  1947,  but  that  part  of 
new  investment  which  went  into  plant  and 
equipment  increased.  Of  the  total,  65  per- 
cent was  internally  financed.  For  the  part 
externally  financed,  bonds  were  a  more  im- 
portant source,  and  bank  loans  and  stock  is- 
sues less  important  sources,  than  in  1947. 
While  stock  market  financing  has  been  less 
important  during  the  postwar  years  than  in 
the  late  i92o's,  this  has  been  offset  by  greater 
retained  earnings  so  that  equity-debt  ratios 
are  generally  more  favorable  now  than  in  the 
last  two  decades. 

The  housing  supply  was  increased  by  well 
over  a  million  residential  units  during  1948. 
But  since  last  May  the  number  of  new  hous- 
ing starts  has  been  falling  off  rapidly.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  housing  shortage 
has  been  overcome.  Rather  it  means,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  that 
the  construction  industry  has  been  pricing 
itself  out  of  the  market  for  all  but  expensive 


homes.  A  continued  decline  in  home  build- 
ing would  constitute  a  threat,  not  only  to 
the  improvement  of  living  standards  for 
millions  of  low-income  families  who  are  still 
inadequately  housed,  but  also  to  the  main- 
tenance of  maximum  employment  over  the 
years. 

The  housing  shortage  is  one  that  calls  for 
prompt  and  bold  action  by  Government  and 
by  industry — action  by  Government  that  will 
produce  low-rent  public  housing,  slum  clear- 
ance, and  rural  housing  for  families  of  low 
incomes;  action  by  industry  to  reduce  costs 
so  that  decent  homes  can  be  built  at  prices 
that  wage  earners  with  moderate  incomes 
can  afford. 

The  major  portion  of  the  housing  job  must 
be  done  by  private  industry.  Here  the  bot- 
deneck  is  cost.  At  this  time  of  national 
stock-taking  I  urge  all  elements  of  the  build- 
ing industry  substantially  to  lower  costs  so 
that  housing  production  may  reach  new  rec- 
ord levels.  The  present  decline  in  housing 
starts  points  up  the  danger  that  inflated 
building  costs  can  bring  down  upon  the  in- 
dustry. If  housing  costs  are  lowered  and 
the  consumer  gets  better  value,  builders  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  build  in  volume  and 
the  building  industry  need  not  fear  a  con- 
tinued downward  trend. 

Municipalities  can  perform  a  major  role 
in  reducing  costs  by  modernizing  their  ob- 
solete building  codes,  which  add  to  costs 
unnecessarily. 

The  surplus  of  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  1948  was  substantially  less  than  in 
1947,  being  6  billion  dollars  compared  with 
1 1  billion.  This  reflected  in  part  an  increase 
in  imports,  a  necessary  development  for  plac- 
ing our  international  transactions  on  a  sus- 
tainable basis.  It  reflected  even  more  a 
decrease  in  exports,  because  foreign  pur- 
chasers lacked  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
from  us,  and  because  of  increased  supplies 
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of  needed  goods  produced  abroad.  The 
impact  of  this  decline  has  been  selective. 
Foreign  countries  have  continued  to  buy 
products  which  they  consider  essential,  like 
wheat,  petroleum,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial machinery,  and  chemicals.  Other  items 
have  been  cut  very  drastically. 

As  shipments  under  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  continue  to  expand,  some 
increase  in  the  level  of  exports  can  be  antici- 
pated. For  certain  products,  especially  those 
for  which  the  domestic  market  is  tight, 
countries  are  being  authorized  to  use  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  funds  for  purchases 
outside  the  United  States.  This  will  not 
reduce  total  export  demand,  since  the  sellers 
of  such  goods  will  generally  spend  here  the 
dollars  they  receive.  However,  the  expan- 
sion of  exports  under  this  program  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  offset  in  part  by  further  increases 
in  imports. 

Government  fiscal  transactions  were  again 
a  strong  anti-inflationary  factor  in  the  early 
part  of  1948,  due  to  the  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures.  But  this  factor  declined 
substantially  during  the  year.  Federal  re- 
ceipts from  the  public  exceeded  cash  pay- 
ments by  about  6  billion  dollars  in  the 
calendar  year  1947.  Measured  after  adjust- 
ment for  seasonal  factors,  the  excess  ran  at 
an  annual  rate  of  12.5  billion  dollars  in  the 
first  half  of  1948,  and  only  at  a  rate  of  4 
billion  dollars  in  the  second  half.  One  of 
the  main  supports  of  an  anti-inflation  policy 
is  a  large  Treasury  surplus.  As  a  result  of 
the  tax  reduction  of  last  year  and  the  neces- 
sary increase  in  Government  expenditures, 
this  powerful  weapon  is  not  now  available. 
Tax  receipts,  it  is  true,  have  been  rising  but 
this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  inflationary 
rise  in  incomes,  profits,  and  pay  rolls.  This 
inflationary  rise,  in  turn,  was  aggravated  by 
the  effects  of  the  tax  reduction.  Rising  ex- 
penditures of  State  and  local  governments 


are  expected  to  add  to  deficits  in  1949,  and 
these  deficits  increase  the  general  inflationary 
pressure. 

In  the  Nations  Economic  Budget,  retained 
earnings  of  business  and  business  invest- 
ments showed  the  largest  percentage  increase 
from  1947  to  1948.  Among  the  other  com- 
ponents, consumer  incomes  and  expenditures 
increased  less,  government  payments  rose 
only  moderately,  and  net  foreign  investment 
declined  substantially.  Expectations  of  con- 
tinued inflation  have  added  to  the  incentives 
for  business  investment,  while  the  price  rise 
has  acted  as  a  brake  on  the  demand  of  con- 
sumers with  relatively  fixed  incomes.  The 
proportion  of  consumer  expenditures  in  the 
total  national  product  has  never  been  lower 
in  any  peacetime  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available.  This  is  not  an  immediate 
problem  so  long  as  the  sum  of  government 
expenditures,  business  expenditures,  and  net 
foreign  investment  is  still  rising.  It  could 
become  a  critical  problem  as  these  other 
factors  begin  to  turn  down  or  even  to  assume 
a  declining  relative  importance  in  a  con- 
stantly growing  total  economy.  This  situa- 
tion calls  for  a  vigorous  and -inflation  pro- 
gram now,  while  at  the  same  time  we  must 
pursue  those  policies  of  adjustment  and  ex- 
pansion which  will  be  needed  to  promote 
balanced  economic  growth  over  the  years. 

Guides  to  Economic  Policy 

As  we  turn  from  consideration  of  the 
facts  of  our  economic  situation  to  a  program 
of  action,  there  are  several  broad  principles 
which  I  believe  should  guide  us.  These 
principles  should  help  us  to  keep  clearly  in 
mind  where  we  want  to  go  and  how  certain 
roads  rather  than  others  are  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  of  getting  there. 

First.  We  should  remember  that  the  goal 
we  seek  is  the  greatest  prosperity  for  the 
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whole  country  and  not  the  special  gain  of 
any  particular  group.  That  is  why  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  present  an  economic  program  aimed 
at  continuous  "maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power."  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  goal  is  attainable. 

Maximum  employment  for  1949  means 
that  nearly  1  million  additional  job  oppor- 
tunities should  be  provided  for  the  growing 
labor  force.  Maximum  production  means 
that  our  increased  labor  force  and  modern- 
ized plant  should  strive  for  a  3  to  4  percent 
increase  in  total  output.  Maximum  pur- 
chasing power  means  that  the  sum  total  of 
market  demand  by  government,  business, 
and  consumers,  domestic  and  foreign,  should 
be  proportionate  to  our  productive  capacity. 
It  must  not  be  more  or  we  shall  suffer  infla- 
tion. It  must  not  be  less  or  we  shall  suffer 
unemployment  and  under-utilization  of  our 
resources. 

Second.  We  should  think  and  work  with 
a  reasonably  long  look  ahead,  not  keeping 
our  eyes  just  on  the  problems  of  the  moment. 
Our  immediate  tasks  must  be  placed  in  the 
perspective  of  our  long-range  national  objec- 
tives. While  we  must  deal  prompdy  with 
the  problem  of  inflation,  we  must  not  unduly 
hold  back  undertakings  that  are  needed  to 
preserve  and  develop  our  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  our  productivity  in  later  years. 
Policies  needed  to  develop  our  resources 
and  to  prevent  depression  in  the  long  run 
must  be  reconciled  with  policies  needed  to 
curb  inflation  in  the  short  run. 

We  must  pursue  affirmative  programs  for 
housing  and  health,  for  education  and  re- 
source development.  Yet  the  fight  against 
inflation  prevents  us  from  undertaking  these 
long-range  programs  with  the  speed  and  on 
a  scale  that  would  otherwise  be  desirable. 
In  the  recommendations  made  in  this  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  in  the  Budget  which  will 


be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  a  few  days, 
I  have  sought  to  reconcile  these  objectives  in 
a  way  that  strikes  the  safest  balance. 

Third.  In  order  to  have  a  yardstick  for 
appraising  strength  and  weaknesses  in  our 
economy  and  the  adequacy  of  Government 
programs,  we  need  concrete  objectives  for 
economic  growth,  and  particularly  standards 
for  a  better  balance  between  production  and 
consumption,  income  and  investment,  and 
prices,  profits,  and  wages  which  will  be  con- 
ducive to  sustained  economic  progress.  In 
the  Annual  Economic  Review  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  transmitted  herewith, 
there  is  a  detailed  treatment  of  our  growth 
possibilities  over  the  next  few  years.  This 
shows  how  our  employment,  our  output, 
and  our  standards  of  living  can  rise  if  we 
encourage  and  place  major  reliance  upon  our 
free  enterprise  system,  conserve  and  develop 
our  natural  and  human  resources,  retain 
our  faith  in  responsible  Government,  and 
do  not  relax  our  efforts. 

This  study  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  shows  that  action  is  now  needed 
on  the  long  range  programs  which  I  set  forth 
in  the  concluding  section  of  this  Economic 
Report. 

Fourth.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  economic  stability  and  economic 
justice  are  compatible  ends.  The  fact  that 
our  total  purchasing  power  is  now  at  record 
levels  cannot  blind  us  to  the  equally  im- 
portant fact  that  the  incomes  of  many  people 
have  not  risen  apace  with  the  cost  of  living 
and  that  they  have  become  the  victims  of 
inflation.  A  prosperity  that  is  too  uneven 
in  the  distribution  of  its  fruits  cannot  last. 

Fifth.  We  must  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  our  essential  programs — national  defense, 
international  reconstruction,  and  domestic 
improvements  and  welfare — even  if  doing 
so  may  require  the  temporary  exercise  of 
selective    controls    in    our    economy.     We 
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want  the  greatest  amount  of  economic  free- 
dom that  is  consistent  with  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  people;  but  we  do  not  want 
to  sacrifice  that  security  and  welfare  because 
of  narrow  and  selfish  concepts  as  to  the 
acceptable  limits  of  government  action.  If 
we  could  have  the  amount  of  national  de- 
fense that  we  need,  make  the  contribution 
to  international  reconstruction  to  which  we 
are  committed,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain and  expand  our  standards  of  living  now 
and  in  the  future  without  any  kind  of  selec- 
tive controls  over  the  economy,  that  would 
be  most  highly  desirable.  And  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  not,  in  fact,  be  forced  to  use 
such  controls.  But  we  would  rather  have 
these  relatively  unpleasant  restrictions  on  our 
freedom  of  action  for  a  while  than  imperil 
our  security  or  allow  our  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  to  deteriorate. 

Sixth.  The  vigorous  commitment  by  the 
Government  to  an  anti-inflation  policy 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  equally  committed  to  an  anti-depres- 
sion policy.  In  fact,  curbing  inflation  is  the 
first  step  toward  preventing  depression. 
And  in  times  like  the  present,  when  the  eco- 
nomic situation  has  mixed  elements,  the 
Government  needs  both  anti-inflationary 
weapons  and  anti-deflationary  weapons  so 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  either  contingency. 
It  may  even  be  necessary  to  employ  both 
types  of  measures  concurrendy  in  some  com- 
bination, for  some  prices  or  incomes  could 
rise  too  rapidly  while  others  could  be  falling 
dangerously.  The  same  dictates  of  prudent 
policy  which  call  for  higher  taxes  in  a  period 
of  inflation  would  call  for  tax  adjustments 
designed  to  counteract  any  serious  reces- 
sionary movement. 

Legislative  Recommendations 

With  these  principles  as  a  guide,  I  turn 
now  to  the  recommendations  which  I  am 


presenting  to  a  new  Congress  invested  by  the 
American  people  with  enormous  responsi- 
bility for  their  welfare  and  security.  We  are 
pledged  to  prompt  action  when  needed.  We 
must  not  wait  to  act  only  in  the  eleventh 
hour  of  crisis.  Moderate  measures,  taken  in 
time,  can  save  us  from  drastic  action  later 


i.  policies  to  combat  inflation  and  to 

PROMOTE  PRODUCTION  IN  CERTAIN  INDUSTRIES 

Fiscal  policy 

It  is  essential  to  sound  fiscal  policy  to  have 
a  budget  surplus  now.  This  is  our  most 
effective  weapon  against  inflation.  It  will 
enable  us  to  reduce  our  debt  now;  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  do  so  in  less 
prosperous  times. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  increase  the 
Government  revenue  from  taxation  by  4  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  The  principal  source  of 
additional  revenue  should  be  additional 
taxes  upon  corporate  profits,  which  can  be 
applied  without  unduly  interfering  with 
prospects  for  continued  business  expansion 
and  with  assurance  that  profits,  after  taxes 
and  dividends,  will  be  sufficient  for  invest- 
ments and  contingencies. 

Another  source  of  additional  revenue 
should  be  the  tax  upon  estates  and  gifts. 
The  already  small  yield  from  this  tax  was 
reduced  by  one-third  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1948.  Careful  study  should  also  be  directed 
to  the  increase  of  rates  of  individual  income 
taxes  in  the  upper  and  middle  brackets. 
Some  additional  excise  taxes  may  be  desir- 
able, but  some  excise  taxes,  particularly  on 
oleomargarine,  should  be  repealed. 

I  also  recommend  an  increase  in  social 
security  contributions  under  existing  and 
extended  social  insurance  programs.  This 
would  exert  an  anti-inflation  effect  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  4  billion  dollar  increase 
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in  taxes  which  I  have  recommended  above. 

The  national  tax  policy  should  be  flexible 
and  should  be  promptly  adjusted  to  the 
changing  needs  of  business  and  consumers 
in  the  course  of  evolving  economic  events. 

Increased  taxation  is  only  one  of  the 
means  by  which  we  can  accumulate  a  budget 
surplus.  The  other  is  a  careful  limitation 
of  Federal  expenditures.  It  is  essential  that 
our  fiscal  policy  under  present  circumstances 
contemplate  not  only  a  surplus  of  revenues 
over  expenditures,  but  also  a  surplus 
achieved  at  the  lowest  level  of  expenditures 
which  is  consistent  with  our  needs.  The 
implications  of  this  policy  requirement  will 
be  discussed  at  length  in  my  Budget  Message. 

Debt  management 

The  public  debt  will  continue  to  be  man- 
aged in  a  manner  that  will  make  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  stability  of  the 
economy.  An  important  factor  in  this  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  be  the  maintenance 
of  stability  in  the  Government  bond  market. 

Such  stability  in  the  Government  bond 
market  has  been  a  most  significant  element 
in  the  smooth  reconversion  from  a  wartime 
economy  to  a  civilian  peacetime  economy. 
It  contributes  to  the  underlying  strength  of 
the  financial  structure  of  the  country.  It 
engenders  business  confidence.  It  has  made 
it  easier  for  business  and  industry  to  obtain 
the  capital  funds  necessary  for  their  recon- 
version and  expansion  projects. 

The  stability  of  the  Government  bond 
market  was  maintained  throughout  1948  by 
the  joint  effort  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Despite 
the  necessity  for  market  support  at  times 
during  the  year,  there  was  only  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  total  Government  security 
holdings  of  the  System  as  a  result  of  the  sup- 
port program.  There  were  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  the  bond  price  support  policy 


proved  its  value  in  stabilizing  the  market 
and  the  need  for  continuance  of  the  policy 
was  demonstrated. 

Only  during  the  last  few  years  have  we 
had  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  managing  a  public  debt  of  the  size  the 
country  now  bears.  The  policy  of  support- 
ing the  price  of  long-term  Government 
bonds  at  the  2%  percent  yield  level  has  been 
eminendy  successful. 

Through  its  vigorous  promotion  of  sav- 
ings bond  sales  during  the  year,  the  Treasury 
has  placed  a  large  volume  of  bonds  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  who  have  thereby 
aided  in  the  battle  against  inflation  by  add- 
ing to  their  savings.  The  most  gratifying 
aspect  of  this  situation  is  that  the  amount  of 
Series  E  bonds  outstanding  was  brought  to 
the  new  high  level  of  32  billion  dollars,  and 
that  this  was  accomplished  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  banks  of  the  country,  thou- 
sands of  business  firms  and  their  employees, 
and  an  army  of  patriotic  volunteer  workers. 

Credit  policy 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  recom- 
mended that  adequate  means  be  provided 
in  order  that  monetary  authorities  may  at 
all  times  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  their 
traditional  function  of  exerting  effective  re- 
straint upon  excessive  credit  expansion  in  an 
inflationary  period  and  conversely  of  easing 
credit  conditions  in  a  time  of  deflationary 
pressures.  The  temporary  authority  to  in- 
crease reserve  requirements  of  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  granted 
by  the  Congress  last  August,  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1949.  The  expiration  of  this 
authority  without  further  action  of  the  Con- 
gress would  automatically  release  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  bank  reserves  irrespective  of 
credit  needs  at  the  time.  The  Congress 
should  promptly  provide  continuing  author- 
ity to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  System  to  require  banks  to  hold 
supplemental  reserves  up  to  the  limits  re- 
quested last  August,  10  percent  against  de- 
mand deposits  and  4  percent  against  time 
deposits.  This  authority  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  should  not  be  confined  to  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  but 
should  be  applicable  to  all  banks  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Authority  for  the  regulation  of  consumer 
installment  credit,  which  likewise  expires 
under  present  law  on  June  30,  1949,  should 
be  continued  in  order  to  exert  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  the  economy. 

Promotion  of  supply  and  production 

There  are  shortages  of  supply  in  certain 
critical  areas  which  are  so  serious  as  to  im- 
pede maximum  production  in  an  expanding 
economy  and  to  limit  programs  related  to 
national  security. 

I  recommend  immediate  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  problem  of  capacity  and  sup- 
ply. It  should  impose  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  specific  responsibility  and  provide 
the  funds  to  make  careful  surveys  of  future 
supply  needs  and  productive  capacity.  It 
should  further  require  that  these  specific 
studies  be  correlated  with  the  general  re- 
quirements of  an  economy  operating  at  max- 
imum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  To  the  extent  that  facts 
reveal  the  need,  it  should  provide  additional 
authority  to  deal  more  effectively  with  in- 
adequacy of  capacity  and  supply. 

Allocation  powers 

In  my  Economic  Report  of  last  year,  I 
stressed  the  need  for  the  supplementation 
of  voluntary  action  with  mandatory  controls 
over  key  materials  in  short  supply.  The 
need  for  mandatory  controls  still  exists.  I 
propose  the  temporary  extension  of  the  law 
under  which  voluntary  agreements  are  now 


permitted.  However,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  problems  of  acute  shortage  cannot 
be  adequately  met  by  voluntary  agreements. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  the  use  of  man- 
datory allocation  powers  be  authorized  so 
that  they  may  be  employed  on  a  selective 
basis  without  delay  where  they  prove  to  be 
needed. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
tinue the  priorities  and  allocation  authority 
in  the  field  of  railroad  transportation. 

Selective  price  and  related  wage  controls 
I  recommend  that  selective  price  control 
authority  should  promptly  be  made  available 
to  the  Government.  My  reasons  for  this  have 
repeatedly  been  set  before  the  Congress  and 
the  country.  I  have  not  earlier  and  do  not 
now  propose  general  or  over-all  price  con- 
trol of  the  wartime  variety.  But  we  are 
still  in  a  situation  where  the  prices  of  certain 
critical  materials  or  commodities  of  vital 
industrial  or  consumer  importance  are  mov- 
ing upward  for  the  third  consecutive  year 
or  longer.  Sharp  rises  in  the  prices  of  es- 
sential products  may  be  harmful  to  the 
economy  even  when  the  general  price  level 
is  fairly  stable.  Further,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  another  upsurge  of  general  inflation 
will  not  reappear  this  year  under  the  com- 
posite pressures  which  are  at  work  through- 
out the  economy. 

Legislation  to  authorize  selective  price 
control  should  encourage  voluntary  adjust- 
ments without  the  actual  imposition  of  price 
control.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  ad- 
minister the  authority.  But  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  such  voluntary  efforts,  which 
have  been  tried  with  partial  but  insufficient 
results  since  the  middle  of  1946,  cannot  meet 
the  problem  unless  the  Government  possesses 
the  authority  to  act  firmly.  With  such  au- 
thority available,  however,  its  actual  applica- 
tion might  not  be  required.    It  should  be 
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supplemented  with  a  provision  permitting 
the  Government  to  order  the  withholding  of 
price  advances  for  a  reasonable  period  while 
public  inquiry  into  their  justification  is 
being  made. 

In  my  message  to  the  special  session  of 
the  Congress  in  July  1948,  I  said:  "Where 
the  Government  imposes  a  price  ceiling, 
wage  adjustments  which  can  be  absorbed 
within  the  price  ceiling  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  have  the  authority,  however, 
to  limit  wage  adjustments  which  would 
force  a  break  in  a  price  ceiling,  except  where 
wage  adjustments  are  essential  to  remedy 
hardship,  to  correct  inequities,  or  to  prevent 
an  actual  lowering  of  living  standards."  I 
then  stated  my  belief,  which  I  still  firmly 
hold,  that  wage  increases  based  upon  pro- 
ductivity and  designed  to  provide  a  rising 
standard  of  living  embody  the  American 
way.  The  facts  show  some  current  situations 
where  non-inflationary  wage  increases  can  be 
granted  by  employers  without  price  in- 
creases. I  firmly  believe  that  the  normal 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  will  result 
in  sound  wage  adjustments  without  the 
actual  application  of  any  governmental  au- 
thority related  to  wages  if  business  and  Gov- 
ernment make  genuine  efforts  to  hold  down 
excessive  prices  and  profits  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living. 

Rent  control 

The  present  housing  shortage  makes  it 
necessary  to  continue  rent  control  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  to  strengthen  its  enforce- 
ment.   I  recommend  that  this  be  done. 

Even  if  the  most  optimistic  interpretation 
is  placed  upon  the  slight  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  recent  months,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  lift  living  costs  again  by  rent  in- 
creases even  larger  than  the  moderate  ones 
taking  place  under  the  present  system  of  con- 


trol. Such  a  course  would  inflict  further 
hardship  upon  the  families  who  have  already 
been  the  prime  victims  of  inflation,  and 
would  make  it  harder  to  exercise  moderation 
in  wage  demands. 

Export  controls 

In  view  of  the  large  volume  of  exports 
required  to  carry  out  our  program  of  aiding 
economic  reconstruction  abroad,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  those  exports  be  controlled,  both  to 
minimize  their  adverse  impact  on  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  to  make  them  most  fully 
conformable  to  our  foreign  policies.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  existing 
powers  of  control  over  exports  be  extended, 
and  that  the  machinery  for  enforcement  be 
strengthened. 

Commodity  exchanges 

Excessive  speculation  in  grains,  cotton, 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  results 
in  wide  and  harmful  fluctuations  in  prices. 
The  experience  in  the  fall  of  1947,  and  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1948,  demonstrated 
the  need  for  more  effective  governmental 
supervision  over  speculative  trading  on  the 
commodity  exchanges.  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  grant  more  specific  and  more 
adequate  authority  to  prevent  excessive  spec- 
ulation or  the  manipulation  of  prices. 

2.    POLICIES     TO     PROTECT     THE     VICTIMS     OF 
INFLATION 

While  we  are  fighting  further  inflation, 
we  should  recognize  that  severe  hardship 
has  already  been  imposed  on  those  whose 
incomes  have  lagged  far  behind  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Whatever  is  feasible 
to  alleviate  this  hardship  should  be  ac- 
complished without  delay.  I  recommend 
specifically: 

That  the  benefits  under  the  old-age  and 
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survivors  insurance  be  substantially  increased 
in  order  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living; 

That  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  be  broadened  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  increased  from  the  present  40 
cents  an  hour — a  figure  determined  in 
1938 — to  at  least  75  cents  an  hour.  It  should 
be  permissible  to  provide  higher  minima  by 
tripartite  action  of  employers,  unions,  and 
the  Government  on  an  industry  basis; 

That  the  public  assistance  program  for  re- 
lief be  improved  to  meet  the  basic  human 
needs  of  the  less  fortunate. 

The  housing  program  which  I  recom- 
mend will  make  a  start  toward  providing 
decent  housing  for  those  whose  low  incomes 
confine  them  to  slums  in  these  days  of  grossly 
inflated  housing  prices. 

3.   POLICIES  TO  PROMOTE  BALANCED  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

While  alleviating  the  hardships  of  infla- 
tion and  overcoming  maladjustments  which 
threaten  our  future  prosperity,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  resources  for  healthy 
growth.  We  should  press  forward  at  once 
with  some  programs  of  high  priority  needed 
now  to  conserve  and  increase  the  strength  of 
our  Nation.  In  addition,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared with  fully  formulated  plans  for  others. 
We  cannot  accept  the  dangerous  idea  that 
inflation's  end  will  automatically  bring  about 
a  period  of  stable  prosperity.  The  continu- 
ing need  for  prudence  in  Government  ex- 
penditures must  not  be  translated  into  false 
economy. 

Natural  resources 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  which  is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  programs  to  relieve  short- 


ages which  threaten  economic  development. 
These  shortages  include  many  of  our  most 
essential  minerals  and  metals,  our  energy 
resources,  especially  electric  power  and  oil, 
and  some  chemicals  and  fertilizers. 

Present  shortages  of  electric  power  in 
many  areas  are  not  temporary;  our  long- 
range  needs  require  enormous  expansion  of 
existing  capacity.  It  is  essential  that  public 
power  programs  be  expanded  this  year,  even 
where  this  requires  use  of  scarce  materials 
for  construction  of  dams  and  generators. 
Such  expansion  should  include  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines  where  needed.  A 
start  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  waterway 
and  power  project  should  be  made  im- 
mediately. The  programs  in  the  important 
river  basins  should  be  examined  and  prompt 
action  taken  where  needed  to  provide  im- 
proved coordinated  development  plans. 

Agriculture 

With  certain  abnormal  postwar  demands 
for  farm  products  diminishing,  problems  of 
adjustment  to  longer-range  conditions  are 
becoming  more  pressing.  We  need  to  fit  a 
prosperous  and  equitably  treated  agriculture 
consistently  into  an  economy  seeking  to 
operate  continuously  at  maximum  levels  of 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

We  must  make  sure  that  our  long-range 
price-support  legislation  moves  toward  the 
goal  of  farm  living  standards  comparable  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  We  need 
farm  production  even  more  abundant  than 
we  have  yet  attained  to  supply  the  industrial 
and  consumer  needs  of  a  full  employment 
economy.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  need 
measures  to  encourage  shifts  in  the  com- 
position of  farm  output  realistically  adjusted 
to  our  domestic  and  export  needs.  We 
should  supplement  such  measures  with 
others,  including  the  provision  of  adequate 
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storage  facilities,  the  improvement  of  dis- 
tribution, and  adequate  credit  facilities. 

Even  with  farm  production  and  national 
income  at  their  present  high  levels,  many 
families  lack  adequate  diets.  We  should 
assure  maintenance  in  the  future  of  a  level 
of  consumption  consistent  with  real  food 
needs.  This  will  help  to  stabilize  domestic 
markets  for  farm  products. 

To  stabilize  foreign  markets,  consultations 
are  already  under  way  toward  preparing  a 
new  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reexamine  existing 
and  proposed  farm  legislation  in  the  light  of 
all  these  objectives. 

International  economic  relations 

The  European  Recovery  Program  is 
designed  to  further  world  recovery  and  re- 
construction. It  must  be  continued.  Its  suc- 
cess will  facilitate  a  return  to  reasonable 
freedom  of  world  trade.  The  proposed 
Charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, which  was  signed  by  54  nations  last 
year,  lays  the  foundation  for  this  return. 

The  present  inadequate  authority  for  the 
conclusion  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
expires  June  30, 1949.  I  urge  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  to  restore  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  to  full  effectiveness  and  to  extend 
it  for  three  years. 

Housing 

The  steady  decline  in  new  housing  starts 
since  last  May  adds  fresh  evidence  of  the 
need  for  housing  legislation.  I  again  rec- 
ommend immediate  passage  of  the  unen- 
acted  portions  of  the  comprehensive  housing 
bill;  and  the  need  has  now  become  so  great 
that  its  meager  quota  of  500,000  units  of 
low-rent  housing  over  5  years  should  be  in- 
creased to  provide  for  1,000,000  units  within 
7  years. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  levels  of  housing  pro- 


duction adequate  to  our  needs,  construction 
materials  in  the  necessary  volume  must  be 
available  continuously  and  in  balanced  pro- 
portions. If  it  proves  necessary,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  allocation  authority,  which 
I  have  requested,  to  channel  such  materials 
into  home  building. 

Urban  redevelopment  and  community 
facilities 

The  comprehensive  housing  bill  includes 
substantial  Federal  aid  to  the  States  and 
localities  to  enable  them  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  in  clearing  slums  and  in  assembling 
land  for  balanced  redevelopment.  Such  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  now  without  adding  sig- 
nificantly to  inflationary  pressures,  and  it  is 
an  essential  basis  for  future  progress. 

While  the  Annual  Economic  Review  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  this  year 
does  not  deal  at  length  with  programs,  such 
as  education,  health,  and  social  security, 
which  are  directed  toward  the  improvement 
of  our  human  resources,  my  Economic  Re- 
port last  January  stressed  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  conservation  and 
improvement  of  these  resources  and  the  pros- 
perity and  productivity  of  our  economy. 
The  Council  this  year  firmly  reiterates  this 
principle. 

Because  the  programs  flowing  from  this 
analysis  have  not  yet  been  authorized,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  recommendations. 

Education 

The  crisis  facing  education  must  be  met, 
and  the  basis  for  the  continued  improvement 
of  our  system  of  education  made  firm.  Only 
with  Federal  resources  can  we  meet  ade- 
quately the  increased  cost  imposed  by  ex- 
panding enrollments  and  the  general  rise  in 
expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 
I  recommend  that  a  Federal  program  for  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education  be 
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initiated.  We  should  make  plans  whereby 
the  opportunities  for  higher  education  would 
be  expanded  through  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  public  agen- 
cies and  private  institutions,  including  a  sys- 
tem of  general  scholarships  and  fellowships. 
And  a  study  should  be  initiated  to  determine 
authoritatively  our  national  needs  for  educa- 
tional facilities  and  the  most  feasible  methods 
of  providing  them. 

Health 

The  high  percentage  of  rejections  under 
the  military  recruitment  programs  has  pro- 
vided striking  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  Nation's  health.  National  health 
insurance  is  the  only  workable  way  to  assure 
that  all  individuals  have  access  to  the  medical 
care  they  need.  I  recommend  the  enactment 
of  such  a  program  this  year.  Federal  grants 
in  support  of  hospital  construction  are  an 
indispensable  support  to  such  a  program. 
We  also  need  to  augment  the  number  of 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  in  order  to 
overcome  the  present  serious  national  short- 
age of  medical  personnel. 

Old  age,  disability,  and  unemployment 
insurance 

Millions  of  workers  are  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  our  old  age  and  unemployment 
insurance  systems.  Such  exclusion  denies 
to  individuals  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  every  consideration  of  equity.  I 
urge  that  the  coverage  of  these  systems  be 
widened  this  year  and  the  benefits  made 
more  adequate. 

Few  of  our  workers  enjoy  systematic  pro- 
tection against  loss  of  income  through  tem- 
porary or  permanent  disability.  We  should 
inaugurate  a  system  of  insurance  against 
such  loss. 


I  have  included  in  this  Economic  Report 
only  those  legislative  recommendations 
which  have  large  significance  for  maintain- 
ing maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  and  which  require  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Congress.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  important  projects  on 
which  we  should  make  further  progress  this 
year.  Our  conservation  practices  in  many 
areas  require  improvement,  including  the 
regulation  of  timber  cutting,  the  protection 
of  public  range  lands,  and  the  development 
of  our  tidelands  oil  resources.  We  should 
press  forward  with  our  programs  of  basic 
research  and  exploration.  We  should  seek 
continually  to  encourage  the  bargaining  of 
labor  and  management  along  lines  most 
consistent  with  national  progress  and 
stability. 


This  is  a  period  in  which  our  ability  to 
master  our  affairs  in  our  own  way  will  be 
rigorously  tested.  Abundant  resources  and 
rapidly  advancing  technology  are  both  a 
blessing  and  a  responsibility.  Our  strength 
lies,  however,  less  in  these  resources  them- 
selves than  in  our  will  to  use  them  effectively. 
This  task  requires  adapting  our  private  and 
Government  institutions  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  are  committed  to  working  out  our 
economic  problems  in  a  way  that  combines 
economic  and  social  progress  with  demo- 
cratic self-responsibility.  This  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was 
conceived  and  in  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
live  up  to  its  high  purpose. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  message  and  the  complete  report  (140 
pages)  are  published  in  House  Document  36  (81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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6  Letter  to  the  Chairmen,  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committees,  on  Extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
January  8,  1949 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the  exist- 
ing Trade  Agreements  Act  be  promptly  re- 
pealed, and  that  the  Act  as  it  existed  on 
March  1,  1948,  be  extended  for  a  further 
substantial  period.  I  suggest  that  this  pe- 
riod be  until  June  12,  195 1. 

Unless  nations  can  sell  each  other  the 
products  of  their  agriculture,  labor  and  in- 
dustry to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  there 
can  be  no  sure  foundation  for  economic 
peace.  Unless  world  trade  is  increased,  the 
tremendous  investment  we  are  making  to- 
ward world  economic  recovery  will  be  largely 
wasted.  Unless  trade  restrictions  are  re- 
laxed, the  lot  of  the  private  trader  in  inter- 
national trade  will  become  increasingly 
difficult. 

In  the  achievement  of  these  objectives, 
United  States  leadership  and  United  States 
action  is  a.'  decisive  influence. 

The  trade  agreements  program  has  proved 
itself  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  justly  earned  their  overwhelming  sup- 
port. We  must  be  in  a  position  to  press  that 
program  forward  with  vigor. 

I  know  that  I  can  count  on  your  continued 
support  in  securing  necessary  action  to  this 
end  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Walter  F.  George,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Doughton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949,  see 
Item  217. 


My  dear  Mr. : 

In  my  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
I  asked  the  Congress  to  act  prompdy  to  ex- 
tend the  Trade  Agreements  Act  without  the 
hampering  restrictions  placed  on  it  by  the 
last  Congress. 

As  you  know,  negotiations  will  begin  in 
April  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  thirteen 
countries  that  did  not  participate  in  the 
original  Agreement.  This  General  Agree- 
ment, concluded  in  the  autumn  of  1947,  is 
the  most  important  and  comprehensive  trade 
agreement  in  history.  Under  it,  the  United 
States  and  twenty-two  other  nations  agreed 
to  reduce  their  tariffs,  or  to  maintain  low 
tariffs  or  none  at  all,  on  a  wide  variety  of 
products.  The  products  affected  accounted 
in  1938  for  over  half  of  the  world's  inter- 
national trade.  In  addition,  the  participat- 
ing countries  agreed  to  curb  the  use  of  other 
trade  restrictions,  such  as  import  quotas,  and 
to  limit  various  kinds  of  discrimination,  such 
as  preferential  treatment  of  imports  from 
one  country  as  against  those  from  another. 
Never  before  have  so  many  nations  com- 
bined in  such  an  intensive  effort  to  reduce 
barriers  to  trade. 

The  extension  of  the  benefits  of  this  Agree- 
ment under  the  authority  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  a  practical  cooperative 
effort  to  remove  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the 
building  of  a  stable  and  prosperous  world. 
The  restrictive  provisions  and  limited  ex- 
tension of  the  present  trade  agreements  law 
materially  hamper  the  effectiveness  of 
United   States  participation  in  this  effort. 
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7    The  President's  News  Conference  on  the  Budget. 
]anuary  8,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  This  Budget  is  set 
out  in  more  detail,  and  the  introduction  is 
the  most  comprehensive  one  that  we  have 
put  out  since  I  have  been  President.  I  hope 
every  one  of  you  have  carefully  read  the 
first  71  pages  in  the  large,  condensed  Budg- 
et, and  if  you  have  you  won't  need  to  ask 
any  questions.  That  very  specifically  sets 
out  just  exacdy  what  the  budget  provides, 
and  while  there  isn't  very  much  to  be  said  in 
addition  to  what  is  said  in  that  71  pages,  so 
if  you  ask  too  many  questions,  I  am  going 
to  suggest  that  you  start  in  and  read  those 
71  pages.  You  all  should  have  had  it 
digested.     [Laughter] 

What  we  are  over  here  for  is,  of  course, 
to  answer  any  questions  that  we  possibly 
can  in  connection  with  the  income  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government. 

I  never  had  as  much  difficulty  in  the  14 
years  I  have  had  connection  with  a  budget 
as  I  have  had  with  getting  this  one  ready, 
on  account  of  conditions  over  which  I  really 
had  no  control.  Conditions  have  created  a 
situation  where  we  had  to — for  the  last  year, 
the  budget  for  1948 — increase  the  expend- 
itures; and  we  had  to — in  the  1949  budget 
which  is  being  worked  out  now — we  had 
to  increase  expenditures  due  to  circumstances 
that  were  necessary  in  foreign  affairs  for 
us  to  meet. 

You  will  find,  however,  that  the  budget  is 
an  exceedingly  tight  one,  and  that  we  almost 
reached  the  point  where  expenditures  would 
not  exceed  the  income. 

The  budget  of  1945  and  1946 — from  June 
1945  to  June  1946 — if  you  remember,  called 
for  about  $103  billion.  Due  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  we  were  able  to  rescind  about  $60  or 
$65  billion  of  that.  And  then  in  the  next 
year's  budget — 1947 — June  1946-1947 — we 
managed  to  come  so  close  to  a  balance  that 
we  finally  wound  up  in  pretty  good  shape. 
And  in  the  1947-1948  budget,  we  had  an 
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$8  billion  surplus,  and  expenditures  by  that 
time  had  been  reduced  from  something  over 
$50  billion  in  1945-1946  to  a  little  over  $33 
billion  in  that  year. 

And  then  our  foreign  affairs  caused  us  to 
have  to  increase  the  expenditures  for  last 
year,  and  that  is  a  continuing  charge  in  the 
1949-1950  and  1951  budgets.  And  that  ac- 
counts for  our  present  situation,  along  with 
that  rich  man's  tax  bill,  which  I  vetoed 
three  times. 

We  are  asking  this  time  for  the  restora- 
tion of  $4  billion  in  revenue  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  make  payments  on  the  national 
debt.  And  we  are  asking  also  that  the  fake 
transfer  of  $3  billion  from  the  1948-49  budg- 
et be  rescinded  and  that  the  surplus  be 
applied  to  the  national  debt,  as  it  should  be. 

You  will  find  all  these  things  set  out  in 
the  budget  very  clearly  in  that  first  71  pages, 
and  I  hope — as  I  say — that  every  one  of  you, 
if  you  haven't  read  that  first  71  pages  will 
read  that  carefully,  because  you  can't  fail  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  figures  if 
you  read  that  first  71  pages. 

Now  we  will  try  to  answer  questions. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  5  billion,  960 
correct  for  new  taxes? 

the  president.  Four  billion  is  asked  for, 
for  new  taxes. 

Q.  Additional  billion,  960  million  is  pay- 
roll deductions  actually? 

the  president.  Probably  it  ought  to  be 
there.  It  should  have  been  there  5  years  ago. 
They  keep  postponing  it  until  that  fund  is 
going  to  be  insolvent,  but  that  is  an  asset. 
That  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
funds  solvent,  as  the  law  provides  for. 

Q.  Considered  as  a  tax? 

the  president.  Considered  as  a  tax. 

Q.  Considered  as  a  tax— that's  right. 

the  president.  It  is,  but  it  isn't  an 
expenditure. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  taxes. 
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Q.  5  billion,  960  the  correct  tax  figure? 

the  president.  Why  yes,  if  you  want  to 
add  those  payroll  taxes  to  it  you  can,  but  the 
tax  that  I  am  asking  for  is  $4  billion — to 
pay  some  on  the  national  debt.  That  doesn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  Government. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  suggested 
moving  ahead  the  date  when  the  payroll 
taxes  increased  to  half  of  one  percent. 

the  president.  That's  right. 

[4.]  Q.  And  then  you  made  a  recom- 
mendation, something  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  some  additional  increase  in  the 
payroll  taxes  to  cover  medical  care.  Do  you 
have  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  that  will 
be? 

the  president.  It  is  going  to  be  set  out  in 
the  medical  message.  You  will  find  the  fig- 
ures in  there,  if  you  look  hard  enough. 

Secretary  Snyder:  Mr.  President,  so  that 
there  wouldn't  be  any — just  let  Mr.  Lawton 
speak  on  this  medical  situation. 

the  president.  All  right — wait  a  min- 
ute— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wants  to  clear 
up  something. 

Secretary  Snyder:  The  President  men- 
tioned he  canceled  that  $3  billion  transfer 
from  1947  to  1948.  That  will — we  have 
already  applied  that  in  reduction  of  the  debt, 
so  there  will  not  be  a  further  reduction  of 
the  debt. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Secretary  Snyder:  But  it  will  be  a  perma- 
nent reduction. 

the  president.  Permanent  reduction, 
that's  right.  All  right — you  tell  them  about 
that  health. 

Q.  $280  million? 

Secretary  Snyder:  260. 

Q.  $260  million  rate  for  health  tax.  How 
is  that  levied? 

Secretary  Snyder:  Levied  on  payroll. 

Q.  How  much? 


the  president.  I  can't  answer  that 
question. 

Director  Webb:  Half  of  one  percent. 

Q.  Employer  or  employee? 

Secretary  Snyder:  Both. 

the  president.  Just  like  social  security 
did.   A  figure  of  $260  million  is  the  estimate. 

Q.  Both  employer  and  employee,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  That  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  decide  that.  All  those  details  will  be  set 
out  in  the  message  which  I  am  going  to  send 
Congress  on  the  subject,  and  that  message 
will  go  down  in  about  5  or  10  days. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  half  of  one  percent?  Is  that  the  half 
of  one  percent  that  you  are  recommending 
inhere? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  Is  that  additional? 

the  president.  That  is  the  additional 
half  of  one  percent.  It  is  the  additional 
half  of  one  percent  to  keep  that  social 
security  fund  solvent.  This  tax  increase 
should  have  been  automatic  each  year,  but 
every  time  it  came  up  to  pass  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate,  none  was  appropriated,  so  we 
have  known  that  that  fund  was  piling  up. 
That  tax  should  be  levied  every  year.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  they  will  not  do  that 
same  thing  this  year,  because  I  want  to  see 
that  fund  actually  get  solvent  so  that  there 
won't  be  any  danger  of  our  having  to  make 
appropriations  from  current  revenue  to  meet 
that  situation  when  it  comes  about. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  first  page 
of  your  message— M5  (p.  45  )1— the  last  two 
sentences  on  the  page,  the  last  sentence,  "Be- 


*Page  references  in  parentheses,  throughout  this 
news  conference,  indicate  where  the  subjects  re- 
ferred to  may  be  found  in  the  Budget  Message  as 
printed  herein  (Item  8);  all  other  references  cor- 
respond to  the  page  numbers  in  the  Budget  as  pub- 
lished in  House  Document  17  (81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.). 
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cause  of  the  normal  lag  in  the  collection  of 
taxes,  however,  tax  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  would  be  considerably  less,"  that  means 
considerably  less  than  the 

the  president.  Less  than  the  4  billion. 

Q. estimate? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   About  2  billion.     About  2 

billion. 

Q.  About  2  billion. 

[6.]  the  president.  See  the  next  point, 
when  you  come  to  military  aid  to  Europe. 

Q.  Where  is  that? 

Q.  The  idea  is  that  will  not  mean  an 
estimate  at  this  time  as  to  the  military  aid 
to  Europe? 

the  president.  That's  right,  because  there 
is  no  way  to  make  an  estimate  on  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  estimate  on  that? 

the  president.  No,  not  yet.  It  isn't  any- 
where near  the  estimate  stage  yet,  because 
it  requires  a  lot  of  maneuvering  yet  to  arrive 
at;  a  position  where  we  would  be  in  any  posi- 
tion internationally  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  I  haven't  made. 

Q.  How  much  will  you  ask,  probably,  as 
an  arbitrary  authority  to  start  off  operations 
of  that 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  it  be  in  the  budget? 

the  president.  It  will,  eventually,  and 
if  it  works  out  in  this  fiscal  year. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  estimate 
new  taxes  at  2  billion  or  4  billion? 

the  president.  The  1950  estimate  is — 
if  the  increase  is  made — a  possibility  of  col- 
lecting 2  billion  in  additional  taxes  in  1950. 
That  depends  altogether  on  what  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  does  in  the  House, 
and  I  can't  tell  them  what  to  do.  They  are, 
by  the  Constitution,  the  tax  authority. 

[8.]  Q.  Now  another  point.  Both  for 
fiscal  year  1949  and  fiscal  1950,  what  esti- 


mated national  income  is  used  in  the  calcula- 
tion? 

Secretary  Snyder:  215. 

the  president.  215  billions. 

Q.  Is  that  figure  used  by  Commerce? 

Secretary  Snyder:  That  is  the  present 
Commerce  figure,  yes. 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  That  is  for  both  1949  and  1950? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes. 

Secretary  Snyder:  Using  it  for — in  the  ad- 
justment of  1949  for  the  projection  of  1950. 

Q.  Is  that  personal  payments?  Is  that  a 
personal  payments  figure? 

Secretary  Snyder:  Personal  income  tax 
level,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  would  the  expend- 
iture figure  have  been  for  this  budget  under 
the  old  accounting  system?  How  would  it 
compare? 

the  president.  $2  billion  greater. 

Q.  The  trust  fund  figure  would  not  be 
added  in  as  well? 

the  president.  The  trust  fund  figure  is 
never  added  in  the  budget.  The  thing  that 
is  used  in  the  budget  is  the  refund.  They 
never  should  be  in  the  budget  because  they 
are  overpayments. 

Secretary  Snyder:  We  have  here  a  release 
that  explains  that.  If  anybody  didn't  see 
that  release  some  weeks  ago,  we  have  it  here 
for  you,  and  I  have  another  statement  show- 
ing deductions  from  the  receipts — shows  a 
net  receipts  estimate. 

the  president.  That's  the  idea. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  page  7  (p.  46), 
in  connection  with  military  aid,  it  says,  "To 
further  this  objective,  I  expect  later  to  re- 
quest funds  for  providing  military  supplies 
for  those  countries" — the  Western  European 
countries,  of  course — "and  certain  other 
countries  where  the  provision  of  such  as- 
sistance is  important  to  our  national  secu- 
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rity."  Could  you  say  anything  about  the 
"certain  other  countries"? 

the  president.  I  can't  discuss  that  situa- 
tion at  all.  All  that  can  be  said  is  in  the 
Budget  Message. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  this  military  aid  shows 
in  the  1950  fiscal  year,  will  that  mean  higher 
expenditures  than  you  are  now  anticipating? 

the  president.  It  certainly  would. 

Q.  And  in  that  connection,  then,  would 
you  agree  with  your  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  that  that  will  probably  mean  in- 
creases in  all  brackets  of  personal  income 
taxes? 

THE   PRESIDENT.   No,    I   Would    not.      I    Set 

out  what  I  believed  in  my  Message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.    I  made  that  very  clear. 
[10.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  returning  for  a 
moment  to  the  trust  fund  figure 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Sure. 

Q.  that  the  Secretary  spoke  of,  I  un- 
derstood him  to  say  that  that  money  had 
already  been  applied  to  reduction  of  the 
national  debt? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Oh  no. 

Secretary  Snyder:  Not  the  trust  fund. 

the  president.  Not  the  trust  fund,  the 
surplus. 

Q.  $3  billion? 

the  president.  The  surplus  that  was 

Q.  It  was  called  trust  fund,  I  believe,  at 
the  time  it  was  created. 

the  president.  $3  billion.  It  has  already 
been  applied  on  the  national  debt. 

Q.  Already  applied? 

the  president.  Yes. 

Secretary  Snyder:  With  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures, we  can  certainly  pay  that  on  the 
debt,  even  if  we  have  to  borrow  that  back  in 
order  to  keep  interest  payments  down.  So 
we  had  already  actually  gone  ahead  and  ap- 
plied it  on  reduction  of  the  debt.  It  shows 
the  permanent  reduction  in  1947  instead  of 
1948. 


Q.  So  that  if  they  would  adopt  your  rec- 
ommendation to  repeal  that  provision  of  the 
law,  it  would  go  up 

the  president.  That  is  correct. 

Q. that  much  more,  I  understand? 

the  president.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Snyder:  No,  no — it  would  not 
affect  the  total  of  the  debt  a  bit. 

the  president.  No,  it  wouldn't.  It's  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping. 

Secretary  Snyder:  It  was  set  up  as  a  book- 
keeping device.  We  want  to  get  it  back 
like  it  always  had  been,  don't  you  see. 

the  president.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  total  national  debt  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  completely  confused  then,  Mr. 
President,  because  as  I  understand  it 

Secretary  Snyder:  Maybe  I  should  outline 
the  thing  and  try  to  remove  the  confusion. 
We  would  have  had  a  little  over  $8  billion 
surplus  in  1948 — I  mean  1949;  and  then 
Congress  took  3  billion  out  of  that  surplus 
and  moved  it  over  into  1949.  We  are  sim- 
ply putting  that  3  billion  back  in  the  year  in 
which  it  actually  was  a  surplus.  So  far  as 
the  debt — we  are  doing  that  for  future  refer- 
ence to  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of  those 
relative  years  so  that  they  will  be  in  their 
true  light.  So  far  as  the  debt  is  concerned, 
for  efficient  management  of  the  debt,  we 
apply  our  excess  receipts  over  expenditures 
each  month  in  the  refunding  that  we  have  to 
meet,  even  though  later  we  have  to  raise  the 
amount  we  select  and  to  make  up  for  any 
deficit  that  occurs,  don't  you  see.  So  actually 
it  doesn't  affect  it.  If  we  had  saved  all  that 
money  in  the  cash  period,  it  would  have 
meant  that  we  could  have  reduced  the 
money  now,  but  we  didn't  apply  it  in  im- 
mediately in  reduction  during  those  months' 
refundings,  and  so  as  a  result  why  perma- 
nent reduction  of  the  debt  will  show  in  1948, 
rather  than  in  1949. 

Q.  And  the  600  million  deficit  for  fiscal 
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year  1949  shown  in  this  budget? 

Secretary  Snyder:  That's  right. 

Q.  And  the  debt  would  be  increased,  let 
us  say,  by  $600  million? 

Secretary  Snyder:  That  is  correct.  Net 
increase  would  be  by  that  much.  Is  that 
cleared  up? 

Q.  Yes. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  much  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  in  1950? 

the  president.  Nothing. 

Q.  All  right,  assume  that  Congress  in- 
creases taxes  over  $4  billion,  how  much 

the  president.  Whatever  the  surplus 
would  be.  If  you  take  the  budget,  add  $2 
billion  to  whatever  income  is  set  out  in  the 
budget,  and  subtract  the  deficit  from  that, 
that  is  what  will  be  applied  on  the  debt. 

Q.  Subtract  the  amount  for  military  aid 
to  Europe? 

the  president.  If  there  is  any  military 
aid. 

Q.  Is  that  item,  Mr.  President,  kept  in 
reserve  for  contingencies? 

the  president.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  if  there  is  any  military 
aid? 

the  president.  Yes. 

Q.    Is  there  some  question  about  that? 

the  president.  The  matter  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  a  list 
of  items  in  here  for  possible  expenses  on  new 
legislation.  In  your  message  you  proposed  a 
survey  of  the  steel  industry. 

the  president.  Yes. 

Q.  To  see  whether  there  was  additional 
capacity  required.  Is  there  an  item  in  the 
budget  to  conduct  that  survey? 

the  president.  A  million  dollars  from  the 
President's  fund — for  purposes  of  that  sort. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  page  13  (p. 
51)  the  table  shows  that  estimated  expendi- 


tures for  1950  are  41.8,  but  in  the  adjoining 
columns  the  combination  of  new  appropria- 
tions and  other  authorizations  come  to  44.6. 

the  president.  Well  now,  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain here  one  time  the  difference  between 
the  cash  expenditures  in  the  budget  and  the 
appropriations,  and  that's  what  that  amounts 
to. 

Director  Webb:  The  trend  is  up. 

the  president.  And  that  means  the  trend 
is  up.  There  is  a  difference  now.  The  cash 
outlay  for  1950  will  be  what  it  says  here — 
$38  billion,  but  the  appropriations  will  au- 
thorize expenditures  up  to  44,  part  of  which 
will  be  paid  in  1951  and  1952,  in  all  like- 
lihood. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  what  you  call  a 
44.6  budget? 

the  president.  It  should  not.  It  should 
be  called  a  budget  at  the  figure  set  out  right 
there. 

[14.]  Q.  $7  million  for  survey  of  capac- 
ity and  supply.  What  sort  of — what  type 
group  will  make  that  survey?  Will  it  be 
congressional  or  executive? 

the  president.  I  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  I  get  to  it  and  tell  you  all  about  it. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  go  back 
to  the  comparison  of  the  old  accounting 
basis,  on  page  Mn  (p.  50)  ? 

the  president.  Page  what? 

Q.  Mn — table  headed  Budget  Receipts. 
The  footnote  says  that  payments  of  refunds 
are  now  reported  as  deductions  rather  than 
as  expenditures,  as  previously;  and  then 
goes  on  to  refer  to  the  payments  by  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporations  and  enter- 
prises. Were  those  payments  formerly  in- 
cluded on  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget? 

Secretary  Snyder:  One  offsets  the  other. 

the  president.  Entry  on  both  sides  of  the 
budget.  It  did  not  affect  the  final  figure — 
it  was  a  debit  and  a  credit  both. 
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Q.  But  if  it  were  reported  on  both  sides, 
then  to  get  a  valid  figure  wouldn't  you  have 
to  add  as  well  the  $2  billion  figure  for  re- 
funds and  the  $2  billion,  420  for  appropria- 
tions to  trust  funds? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  no. 

Director  Webb:  If  you  look  on  page  2  of 
the  press  release,  you  will  find  what  we  do 
and  which  will  indicate  to  you  the  kind  of 
items  that  are  affected. 

the  president.  Have  you  got  one  of 
those? 

Q.  Yes,  I  have  it,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  figures  in  this  new  budget, 
past  and  present,  are  adjusted  to  reflect  this 
new  accounting  method? 

the  president.  That  is  correct — that  is 
correct.  The  old  figures  are  adjusted  to 
meet  the  same  situation,  so  there  is  no  fake 
comparison  there  at  all. 

Q.  The  only  place  where  we  might  go 
wrong  in  making  comparisons — and  you 
would  have  to  point  out  the  change — would 
be  in  taking  it  back,  say,  5  or  10  or  15  years. 

the  president.  That's  right,  we  went 
back  5  years  in  this  release  here. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know. 

the  president.  Of  course,  if  you  go  be- 
yond that,  you  would  have  to  adjust  the  old 
figures,  just  as  we  have  adjusted  this  in  this 
5  years. 

Secretary  Snyder:  We  selected  this  year  to 
make  this  adjustment  in  accounting.  The 
Treasury  Department,  the  Budget,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  all  worked  over 
it  here,  to  try  to  unify  the  accounting  system 
of  the  Government.  This  is  one  of  the 
steps — continuing  steps  or  simplification  of 
our  daily  statement.  We  chose  this  par- 
ticular year  as  the  ideal  year  to  do  it,  because 
we  could  do  it  with  less  complications  this 
particular  year  than  any  other  year;  and 
there  is  no  idea — the  President  has  no  idea 
of  using  it  to  show  a  reduction  in  the  budget, 


or  anything  of  the  sort,  because  he  frankly 
tells  you  that  the  other  side  was  a  reduction 
identically  the  same. 

the  president.  If  you  read  page  1399  in 
this  green  book,  it  is  all  set  out  for  10  years 
and  adjusted. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress— which  you  praised  so  highly — there 
was  quite  a  bit  of  excitement  over  a  70-group 
air  force,  which  Congress  approved.  I  no- 
tice you  have  a  48-group,  on  page  M22 
(p.  58).  I  was  wondering  whether  that 
would  carry  out  a  70-group  air  force  pro- 
gram in  the  4  years  allotted  by  Congress? 

the  president.  No,  it  would  not.  It  al- 
lows as  many  airplanes  as  they  originally 
wanted  for  the  70-group  air  force,  but  that 
almost  doubled  the  group — that's  what  the 
difference  is.  We  anticipated  a  question 
like  that,  so  I  have  got  some  facts  together 
for  you. 

[Reading]  "The  number  of  groups  is  a 
somewhat  misleading  measure  of  air  power 
since  the  character,  size,  number  of  aircraft, 
and  other  elements  of  the  groups  are  not 
fixed  but  constantly  change  as  conditions  re- 
quire. The  size  of  the  Air  Force  is  better 
indicated  by  the  number  and  size  of  aircraft 
rather  than  by  the  number  of  groups.  The 
number  of  first  and  second  line  aircraft  I 
have  recommended  for  the  Air  Force  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  is  9,200.  As  you  will 
note  from  my  message,  this  budget  repre- 
sents a  better  balance  between  the  various 
components  of  military  strength  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  To  provide  in  the  next 
budget  a  still  better  use  of  our  military  dol- 
lars, I  am  planning  to  recommend  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  organization  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment.  The 
funds  provided  by  Congress  for  the  Air 
Force  in  fiscal  year  1949  were  intended  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  number  of  first 
and  second  line  aircraft  to  10,297  DY  June  3°> 
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1949.  The  Air  Force  has  reduced  this  num- 
ber by  700  training  planes  as  a  result  of 
revised  training  requirements.  The  approxi- 
mately 400  other  planes  to  be  dropped  are 
largely  Army  support  planes  which  were 
planned  for  tactical  purposes. 

"Also  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 
will  grow  in  strength  in  1950.  In  the  Air 
National  Guard  it  is  contemplated  that 
strength  will  increase  from  35,000  at  present 
to  49,500  by  July  1,  1950." 

Actually  there  is  a  tremendous  increase. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  next  4  years  the  number  of  first  line 
planes  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  un- 
der the  program  contemplated  by  Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  no. 

Q.  Does  that  follow? 

the  president.  No.  We  are  trying  to  get 
an  integrated  defense  system  without  play- 
ing favorites  either  with  the  Navy  or  the 
Army  or  the  Marine  Corps.  I  will  have  a 
message  on  that  at  a  later  date. 

[17.]  Q.  There  was  considerable  talk 
about  a  $15  billion  ceiling  to  include  about 
600  million  for  critical  materials.  I  am 
wondering  with  which  figure  that  $15  bil- 
lion should  be  compared,  this  15.9  authori- 
zation or  this  14.3? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    1 5.9. 

Q.  In  other  words,  what  you  did  was  to 
increase  that  ceiling  by  the  extent  of  UMT, 
is  that  correct? 

the  president.  That  is  correct — that  is 
correct.    Stockpiling  UMT. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  page  M34 
(p.  67),  where  you  say,  quote:  "In  addition, 
I  propose  that  we  raise  the  ceiling  on  tax- 
able earnings" — on  which  social  security  is 
based — will  there  be  any  specific  recommen- 
dation as  to  whether  that  be  raised  4200  or 
4800  or  some  other  figure? 

the  president.  It  will  be  gone  into  in 


detail  in  a  message  on  that  subject.  I  will 
have  that  message  ready  in  a  few  days,  and 
it  will  be  set  out  very  clearly. 

Q.  Medical  message? 

the  president.  No,  that  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one.  I  am  going  to  have  message  after 
message.  I  am  going  to  keep  you  busy  from 
now  on!     [Laughter] 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  page  M66 
(p.  93)  you  refer  to  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration due  to  wind  up  the  end  of  February, 
and  to  a  new  single  property  management 
agency.  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  your  re- 
mark here  whether  you  contemplate  that 
War  Assets  Administration  will  be  dissolved 
at  the  end  of  February  or  whether  it  will  be 
temporarily  extended? 

the  president.  I  can't  tell  about  that.  It 
depends  on  what  conditions  are  at  that  time. 
I  had  hoped  it  would  be  through  by  that 
time. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  lot 
of  estimates  here  in  the  budget.  Just  for  our 
guidance,  could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  messages  you  plan  to  send 
up? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't.  I  will  send 
them  as  they  are  needed. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  was  the  Air  Force  given  the  number  of 
planes  that  they  want? 

the  president.  Not  quite.  You  never  can 
satisfy  them.  I  have  to  put  my  foot  down 
and  tell  them  what  they  can  have.  If  you 
didn't  do  that,  they  would  take  all  the  money 
in  the  budget. 

Q.  On  page  M25  (p.  60) — Naval  Ship 
Construction — are  there  any  superaircraft 
carriers  provided  in  that? 

the  president.  One.  There  is  one,  and 
that's  the  cost  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  under  construction 
now? 

Director  Webb:  That's  right. 
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the  president.  Yes,  it  has  been  started. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  the  figure  here — I  have  been 
trying  to  find  the  figure  that  would  show 
the  total  cash  intake  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  budget 
receipts  figure,  as  I  understand  it,  has  had 
money  put  in  the  trust  funds  taken  out  of 
it? 

the  president.  No,  no,  I  don't  think  so. 
What  is  that,  John? 

Secretary  Snyder:  That  is  the  total  figure. 

the  president.  The  total  figure  is  right 
there. 

Secretary  Snyder:  That  is  why  I  was  so 
cautious  about  using  that  word  "trust  fund." 
That  $3  billion  transfer  was  called  in  the 
legislative  act  a  trust  fund.  That  has  no 
bearing  on  the  trust  funds  that  are  set  up 
for  the  various  governmental  funds. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  Mn  (p.  50) — 
Appropriations  to  Trust  Funds,  for  social 
security,  etc. — are  those  actually  deducted 
from  the  receipts  at  all? 

the  president.  Tax  refunds  are  deducted 
from  the  receipts. 

Secretary  Snyder:  That  is  the  estimated 
tax  refunds  that  will  be  probably  paid  back 
for  overpayment  of  taxes,  and  does  not  in- 
volve trust  funds. 

the  president.  Doesn't  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  trust  funds  at  all. 

Director  Webb:  This  is  cash  receipts  to 
and  from  the  public,  as  set  out  on  page  123. 

the  president.  It  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  that  if  you  turn  to  page  A 123  in 
the  Green  Book,  you  will  find  it  all  set  out 
in  detail. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Economic 
Message  you  recommended  the  deduction  of 
certain  excises.  Would  that  offset  part  of  the 
$4  billion  in  new  taxes? 

the  president.  No — I  don't  know — it 
would  not.    I  am  asking  for  $4  billion  in 


new  taxes,  and  the  adjustment  will  have  to 
be  made  so  that  it  will  be  $4  billion,  if  I  get 
what  I  want. 

Q.  $4  billion  net? 

the  president.  That's  right. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  page  M50 
(p.  80) — I  know  what,  you  are  going  to 
send  a  message — [laughter] — on  M50,  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph:  "A  flood  control 
survey  report  covering  the  watershed  of  the 
Missouri  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress."   Is  that  going  to  be  an  overall 

the  president.  Yes.  That  is  a  flood  con- 
trol proposition  entirely  with  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Q.  Containing  MVA? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  What  about  the  MVA? 

the  president.  You  know  all  about  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  Ten  of  those  are  drainage 
projects  in  the  Missouri,  and  9  of  them  I 
got — 9  of  them  including  Missouri. 

Q.  Might  be  well  to  assume  that  you  are 
going  to  go  slow  on  all  of  those  basin  im- 
provements and  concentrate  on  hydroelectric 
power  increases? 

the  president.  No.  No,  that  is  not  true 
at  all.  I  expect  to  make  recommendations 
on  several  of  those  projects.  In  fact,  I  have 
made  a  recommendation  in  the  Message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  I  didn't  specifically 
name  the  projects,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  two  or  three  projects,  that  are  in  a 
situation  where  we  can  go  right  to  work  on 
them.  But  I  don't  want  to  make  that  rec- 
ommendation until  this  Budget  Message  and 
the  Economic  Message  and  this  Message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  have  been  digested, 
and  then  I  will  take  care  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  it  says  in  here  that  the  increased 
costs  and  the  need  for  other  things  indicates 
the  wisdom  of  going  slow? 

the  president.  I  think  that  is  correct,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  we  must  go  slow  in  an 
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effort  to  get  them. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  ask  for  authoriza- 
tions but  not  appropriations,  is  that  correct? 

the  president.  That's  right.  At  any 
rate,  get  the  thing  started.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

[25.]  Q.  On  M25  (p.  60)  you  say  that 
the  increased  costs  will  be  $279  million  for 
the  same  number  of  naval  craft,  and  in  an- 
other place  in  the  message  you  have  $42  bil- 
lion for  the  same  number  of  vessels  because 
of  increased  costs,  etc.  Has  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau worked  out  a  figure  showing  how 
much  the  inflation  will  cost  the  Government 
for  the  same  number  of  units  of — physical 
units 

the  president.  No,  no.  It  hasn't  been 
worked  out.  You  can  do  that  yourself — 
just  get  last  year's  budget,  and  this  one,  and 
the  year  before — you  won't  have  much  trou- 
ble.    [Laughter] 

[26.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  page  M28 
(pp.  62,  63),  I  have  a  question. 

the  president.  What  was  that? 

Director  Webb:  M28. 

Q.  Veterans. 

the  president.  Yes. 

Q.  "The  necessity  for  new  or  extended 
benefits  for  veterans  without  service  disabili- 
ties should  be  judged,  not  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  in  our  armed  forces, 
but  in  the  light  of  existing  social  welfare  pro- 
grams available  to  all,  veterans  and  nonvet- 
erans  alike."  Wouldn't  that — the  tenor  of 
that  whole  passage — isn't  that  a  sort  of  warn- 
ing against  a  bonus? 

the  president.  You  can  take  it  for  that, 
if  you  like.  I  have  said  in  previous  instances 
that  those  things  should  come  under  the 
normal  business  of  the  Government.  The 
boys  here  prepared  a  statement  which  goes 
into  detail,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you,  if  you 
like. 

[Reading]  "We  should  not  continue  to 


expand  benefits  to  this  group,  regardless  of 
other  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled, 
through  existing  or  expanded  social  security 
programs.  Veterans  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  nonveterans  to  accumulate  benefit 
rights  under  the  social  security  programs. 
It  is  undesirable  to  have  a  duplicate  or  dual 
system  of  benefits,  and  as  the  message  points 
out,  veterans  and  their  families  will  soon  be 
two-fifths  of  the  total  population.  There- 
fore, any  proposal  to  extend  the  present 
benefits  available  to  veterans  who  do  not 
have  service-connected  disabilities  should  be 
considered  only  in  relation  to  other  available 
benefits." 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  the 
social  security  system  so  good  that  nobody 
will  want  any  special  benefits. 

[27.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Navy 
getting  funds  to  build  that  supercarrier? 

the  president.  Yes,  $100  million. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  that  super  aircraft 
carrier  represent  a  decision  on  your  part  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  controversy 
over  strategic  air  warfare? 

the  president.  It  does  not.    It  does  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  isn't  that  carrier  con- 
struction pretty  well  underway? 

the  president.  No.  The  keel  has  been 
laid  down  in  Norfolk  navy  yard. 

[28.]     Q.  The  table  on  A123 

the  president.  1 23?  That's  the  one  about 
cash  income  and  outgo,  isn't  it? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

the  president.  What  about  it? 

Q.  Two  things  on  that.  One,  does  the 
cash  inflow  there  include  the  proposed  social 
security  legislation? 

Director  Webb:  Yes. 

the  president.  Yes,  it  does,  the  experts 
say. 

Q.  The  other  thing:  would  it  be  true  to 
say,  would  it  not,  that  the  total  impact  on 
the  economy,  fiscal  years   1940  and   1950, 
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would  be  deflationary,  since  there  will  be — 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  in  more 
cash  than  it  will  pay  out? 

the  president.  That  depends  on  what 
action  the  Congress  takes.  These  are  esti- 
mated figures. 

Q.  If  this  budget  is  carried  out? 

the  president.  If  this  budget  is  carried 
out,  that  is  true.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

[29.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
in  the  budget  which  takes  into  account  the 
proposed — extended  expenses  that  may  be 
incurred  if  the  Federal  Security  Agency  is 
given  departmental  status — a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Education  is 
created? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
any  increase  in  cost  in  that  case.  There  will 
be  an  increase  in  dignity  and  title  is  all. 

[3°-]  Q-  Mr.  President,  on  that  very 
subject,  inflation  and  deflation,  page  M32 
(p.  66),  there  is  a  statement  that  this  initial 
dividend  of  about  $2  billion  would  be  paid 
throughout  the  year  for  servicemen.  Won't 
that  be  inflation? 

the  president.  It  so  states  in  the  budget 
that  it  will  be,  if  you  will  read  that  section. 

Q.  That  would  offset  the  other  question? 

the  president.  Just  about. 

Q.  Is  it  definite  that  the  veterans  will  get 
the  refund  this  year?     I  recall  years  ago 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion definitely.  They  will  try  with  every- 
thing they  have  to  get  in  shape  so  that  they 
can  meet  those  things  as  they  come  up.  The 
bookkeeping  over  at  Veterans  Administra- 
tion has  had  to  be  completely  overhauled. 
As  soon  as  they  get  that  job  done,  that  pay- 
ment is  due  and  payable,  and  it  should  be. 
That  is  the  only  reason  it  is  being  paid  out. 

Q.  This  payment  is  included  on  the  table 
on  page  A 1 23? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes. 


Q.  Is  that  included  in  1949  or  1950? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   It's  in  I95O. 

[31.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  M70  (p.  96), 
with  reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  you  esti- 
mate expenditures  in  1950  fiscal  at  8  million, 
and  refer  to  anticipated  supplemental  appro- 
priations or  authorizations  as  20  million. 
Were  you  suggesting  there  an  appropriation 
of  20  million,  of  which  8  million  might  be 
spent  in  fiscal  1950? 

the  president.  That  is  correct — that  is 
correct. 

[32«]  Q«  Mr-  President,  on  M56  (p.  85) 
you  speak  of  a  postal  deficit.  Do  you  in- 
tend— the  rates — last  paragraph 

the  president.  Yes,  I  think  newspapers 
and  magazines  ought  to  pay  for  their  adver- 
tising they  send  through  the  mails,  if  that 
is  what  you  want  to  know.  They  ought  to 
pay  what  it  costs.  [Laughter]  I  don't  see 
why  they  should  be  subsidized  any  more 
than  anybody  else. 

Q.  What  about  the  effect  of  that  on  small 
papers?    That's  what  always  bothers  me. 

the  president.  They  should  be  in  the 
same  boat. 

Q.  Small  papers? 

the  president.  Small  papers.  I  have  al- 
ways advocated  that,  Pete,2  ever  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  is  just  good  business 
and  good  sense.  There  isn't  any  reason  why 
we  should  have  a  subsidy  of  those  things  at 
all.  Some  of  them  wouldn't  be  so  thick  if 
they  had  to  pay  what  it  costs  to  go  through 
the  mails — we  wouldn't  have  to  go  through 
so  many  pages  of  advertising  to  read  the 
news. 

Q.  The  point  Pete  was  raising,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  do  you  suggest  that  the  free  delivery 
system  now  prevailing  for  the  rural  press 
within  a  given  quota  be  abandoned? 

the  president.  Oh  no,  not  that.    I  want 


2  Raymond    P.    Brandt    of    the    St.    Louis   Post- 
Dispatch. 
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the  cost  of  transportation  of  these  things  to 
be  paid. 

Q.  This  is  the  rural  free  delivery? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  never  ran  a  paper  in  my  life,  so  I  don't 
know  how  they  handle  those  things,  but  I 
think  that  a  postal  deficit  should  not  exist, 
and  the  things  that  cause  the  deficit  should 
pay  the  deficit.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at.  If  you  read  the  paragraph  on  M56 
(p.  85),  I  think  it  clears  it  up  pretty 
thoroughly. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  your  criticism  of  subsidies  to  news- 
papers, when  pretty  nearly  everything  else 
gets  subsidies. 

the  president.  Well,  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  that  they  need  a  subsidy  in  order  to 
operate,  do  you? 

Q.  The  litde,  small  ones. 

the  president.  I  don't  think  the  papers 
do. 

This  is  a  controversial  matter.  I  am  tak- 
ing a  stand  on  it.  As  I  have  just  said,  I  don't 
think  that  a  Post  Office  deficit  ought  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy.  I  am  making  it 
as  plain  as  I  can. 

[33-]  Q-  On  page  M55  (p.  84),  middle 
of  first  paragraph:  "I  recommend  legislation 
to  provide  for  proper  conservation  and 
planned  use  of  the  oil  reserves  under  the  sea 
which  are  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  What  type  of  legislation  on  that? 

the  president.  Legislation  necessary  to 
make  it  clear  on  the  leasing  of  those  lands, 
and  it  should  be  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.  There  is  an  authority  now 
under  which  it  can  be  operated,  but  I  don't 
think  it's  a  clear  authority,  and  I  think  the 
Congress  ought  to  clear  it  up,  so  as  to  make 
it  perfectly  plain  as  to  how  we  can  develop 
those  resources  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 


Q.  That  includes  tidelands  and  continen- 
tal shelf? 

the  president.  The  whole  thing. 

Q.  The  whole  thing? 

the  president.  The  whole  thing. 

[34-]  Q-  *s  there  any  figure  in  this 
budget  which  puts  in  one  figure  the  sum 
total  of  all  subsidies  proposed? 

Director  Webb:  No. 

the  president.  No,  I  don't  think  there  is, 
the  Budget  Director  says.  It  would  be 
rather  interesting  to  see,  I  think. 

Q.  On  those  subsidies — I  can't  find  the 
page  now — but  it's  on  farm  parity.  You 
say  that  that  flexible  provision  should  be 
amended.  What  have  you  in  mind 
there? 

the  president.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
Congress  to  work  out.  I  can't  tell  them 
exactly  all  the  details.  I  am  in  favor  of 
farm  parity  and  always  have  been,  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  and  it 
ought  to  be  worked  out  so  that  it  is  a  fair 
deal  for  everybody,  including  the  consumer 
and  the  fellow  that  raises  the  crops. 

Q.  You  mentioned  it  specifically.  Do 
you  think  that  there  will  be  a  revision  of 
the  Tobey- Aiken  bill? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    I  do. 

Q.  Upward,  for  the  farmers  ? 

the  president.  I  say  it  should  be  revised. 
Don't  put  words  in  my  mouth,  Pete. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  flexible  price 
support  system? 

the  president.  I  haven't  given  the  matter 
thought.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Congress 
to  work  out.    If  they  like  it,  I  will  sign  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  M50  (p.  80),  reduction 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  out- 
lay is  contemplated.  I  wonder  if  that  was 
assuming  flexible  price  support? 

the  president.  No.  It  is  based  on  crop 
estimates.  It  is  based  on  the  crop  estimate, 
putting  into  effect  the  quotas  where  there 
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is  a  great  surplus  of  the  crop.  You  read  the 
book  on  that.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a 
lecture  on  that  this  morning. 

[35']  Q-  Mr.  President,  on  page  9  (p. 
48),  you  suggest  revision — has  there  ever 
been — 'page  9  refers  to  suggested  revision  of 
the  Classification  Act.  Has  there  ever  been 
any  figure  as  to  just  what  those  figures  should 
be? 

the  president.  No,  I  don't  think  it  has 
been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  it  should  be 
worked  out.  The  Classification  Act  should 
be  worked  out  on  a  basis  of  fairness  to  the 
people  who  work  under  the  Classification 
Act.  Some  of  them  are  grossly  underpaid, 
and  they  are  not  in  line  with  other  people 
who  draw  a  salary  from  the  Government 
elsewhere. 

[36']  Q«  On  tnat  4  billion  tax  increase, 
it  would  yield  only  2  billion  in  1950. 

the  president.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  other  2 
billion  of  it  would  be  paid  by  corporations? 

the  president.  No.  When  I  say  only 
$2  billion  of  it  can  be  collected  in  1950,  you 
can't  get  ready  for  the  collection  until  the 
budget  year  will  be  half  gone.  That's  what 
the  difficulty  is.  We  hope  to  get  a  tax  ar- 
rangement that  will  bring  us  in  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion.  The  most  we  can  expect 
to  get  out  of  that  in  1950  would  be  2  billion. 
That  is  just  a  fiscal  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  given  up  on 
the  excess  profits  idea? 

the  president.  The  Message  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  states  where  I  stand  on  that. 

Q.  On  that  $2  billion,  any  additional  taxes 
would  have  to  be  paid  immediately,  would 
they  not?  In  other  words,  the  lag  that  you 
are  talking  about  would  not  apply  to 
individuals? 

the  president.  It  applies  each  year  to  in- 
dividuals. The  half  of  the  fiscal  year  would 
apply  to  individuals  because  it  would  be 


applied- 


Q.  In  other  words,  this  would  not  be 
effective  until  January  1,  1949? 

the  president.  It  is  due  to  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation— June  30th  would  be  assumed  until 
the  thing  would  go  in. 

Q.  In  table  1  of  the  Budget  Resume, 
Based  On  Existing  And  Proposed  Legisla- 
tion, employment  taxes — you  have  proposed 
legislation — the  proposed  additional  $4  bil- 
lion in  taxes  is  not  in  there,  is  it? 

the  president.  No.  That  is  a  different 
thing  entirely. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  item  missing  in  that — 
on  that  proposed  legislation,  do  you  know? 

the  president.  That  is  about  the  only  one 
that  is  missing.  But  it  does  not  reflect  the 
additional  corporation  and  personal  income 
taxes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  get 
something  straight. 

the  president.  All  right. 

Q.  These  new  taxes  that  we  are  going  to 
ask  for  apply  to  calendar  year  1949,  do  they 
not? 

the  president.  The  budget  year  1950. 

Q.  Taxes  will  apply  to  income  on  tax- 
payers for  the  calendar  year  1949  ? 

the  president.  The  last  half  of  it,  yes,  if 
the  Congress  enacts  it.  That  is  a  1950 
budget. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  new  taxes  are 
to  apply  to  income  received  only  beginning 
July  1  st? 

the  president.  That  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  can't  go  into  detail.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  going  to  write 
this  tax  bill — whatever  they  put  in  it.  We 
have  made  an  estimate  that  we  will  probably 
get  $2  billion.  If  we  get  the  tax  bill,  that  in 
the  long  run  will  give  us  $4  billion.  It  is  an 
estimate  entirely. 

Secretary  Snyder:  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  one  word  there?    That  $2  billion  is 
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not  a  sacred  figure.  [Laughter]  The — it 
isn't  anything  to  laugh  about — the  President 
asked  for  4  billion  increase  in  taxes.  We 
will  have  to  just  consider  that  some  tax  in- 
crease would  come  in  the  calendar  year  1950. 
Now  it  may  be,  if  the  Congress  should  hap- 
pen to  work  on  personal  income  taxes,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  part  of  that — half 
of  it  would  move  over  into  the  1950  budget. 
But  just  for  ease  of  purpose,  half  of  it  is 
estimated  to  fall  within  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
Now,  it  might  go  up  or  down,  either  way, 
so  far  as  half  of  it  is  concerned,  see? 

the  president.  It  is  merely  a  guess.  It 
is  merely  a  guess. 

Q.  That  increase  in  corporate  taxes  ap- 
plying to  calendar  year  1950  would  not  show 
up  at  all  in  the  1950  budget,  would  it? 

Secretary  Snyder:  If  it  was  for  the  year 
1949.  It  all  depends  on  how  the  Congress 
writes  the  tax  bill.  If  they  make  it  effec- 
tive, say,  for  1949,  the  corporate  taxes  would 
begin  to  show  up  in  1950. 

Q.  You  would  assume,  would  you  not, 
that  in  any  case  you  would  get  approxi- 
mately half  of  it  in  fiscal  year  1950? 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Secretary  Snyder:  For  the  fiscal  year  1950 
we  are  just  assuming  we  would  collect  half 
the  recommended  tax  increase.  That  could 
vary  with  the  tax  bill  that  Congress  finally 
imposes. 

Q.  You  are  leaving  up  to  Congress 
whether  those  taxes  shall  start  January  1, 
1949,  or  January  1, 1950? 

the  president.  On  July  1, 1949. 

Director  Webb:  July  1, 1949. 

Q.  Three  dates  possible? 

the  president.  Depends  altogether  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Congress  and  whether  they 
want  a  deficit  or  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  request,  or  recommenda- 
tion, as  to  when  that  should  start? 

the  president.  I  didn't  make  any  such 


recommendation.  I  asked  for  the  money, 
and  told  them  what  the  condition  of  the 
budget  is.  Now  it's  up  to  Congress  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  do  what  they 
see  fit. 

Q.  If  they  want  to  make  it  retroactive  to 
January  1st,  you  will  collect  some  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1949? 

the  president.  You  just  can  do  all  the 
speculating  you  want  on  that.  I  am  going 
to  wait  until  I  see  the  bill.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  will  happen.  We  have  made  an  esti- 
mate on  what  we  hope  will  happen. 

Q.  Which  would  retire  the  debt? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  we  can  ar- 
rive at  that  point  in  1949.  We  are  hoping 
to  in  1950. 

Q.  If  the  date  were  January  1,  1949, 
wouldn't  it  be  $2  billion  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fiscal  1950  budget? 

the  president.  It  might  be  in  1949 

Secretary  Snyder:  Fiscal  1950,  part  of  that 
could  be  applied. 

the  president.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  What  was  the  estimate  based  on,  what 
date,  what  is  the  estimate  here? 

the  president.  July  1st — July  1st. 

Director  Webb:  1949. 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Director  Webb:  But  it  is  not  included  in 
the  budget  figures  at  all. 

the  president.  It  isn't  included  in  the 
budget  figures  at  all.  That  is  not  included 
in  the  budget.  If  we  get  it,  why  we  will  be 
able,  I  think,  not  to  have  a  deficit;  if  we 
don't  have  it,  we  will  have  a  deficit. 

Q.  Don't  believe  they  should  consider 
taxation  until  after  the  March  15th  returns. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  viewpoint? 

the  president.  I  have  no  argument  with 
the  Congress  on  how  they  are  going  to  do 
it.    I  have  asked  them  to  do  it. 

[37.]  Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  ask  my  perennial  ques- 
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tion,  is  there  any  reason  why  revenue  for 
fiscal  1949  was  underestimated  by  a  billion, 
6  in  August? 

the  president.  Yes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  answer  that  for  you. 

Secretary  Snyder:  The  corporate  earnings 
were  higher  than  were  anticipated,  and 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  individual  in- 
comes in  the  latter  part  there  that  were  not 
anticipated. 

[38.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  get  one 
thing  clear — on  the  offshore  oil  lands  the 
administration  had  a  very  good  bill,  a  very 
long  detailed  one,  a  year  ago,  and  it  had  a 
lease  provision  in  it  to  show  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  spend  the  money. 
Is  there  reference  to  change  that  in  a  new 
bill? 

the  president.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  bill. 

Director  Webb:  The  Attorney  General 
has  a  bill  down  before  Congress  now. 

the  president.  The  Budget  Director  says 
the  Attorney  General  has  a  bill  down  before 
the  Congress  now.  I  have  not  gone  into  it 
in  detail.  I  never  do  that  until  it  comes  be- 
fore me  for  consideration. 

[39.]  Q.  Did  you  say  your  tax  estimate 
was  based  on  the  thought  that  the  increased 
taxes  would  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1949? 

the  president.  That  is  the  reason  we 
made  it  a  $2  billion  estimate.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  $2  billion  estimate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  estimate  of  refunds  that 
would  go  to  individual  taxpayers  on  the 
overpayments  from  January  through  April, 
under  this  $5  billion  tax  cut? 

Secretary  Snyder:  Under  increased  taxes? 

Q.  Under  this  $5  billion  tax  cut,  is  there 
any  estimate  of  what  the  refund  would  be 
January  through  April? 

Secretary  Snyder:  Right  there  under  the 
present  tax  laws  it  shows  you  on  page  Mn 
(p.  50),  and  shows  for  the  various  years 


what  the  deductions  have  been  for  refunds 
and  receipts.    That  is  all  broken  down  there. 

Q.  The  overpayment  for  4  months, 
though,  from  January  through  April? 

Secretary  Snyder:  It  is  not  separated  at 
all. 

the  president.  It  is  not  separated. 

Q.  Is  there  any  estimate  on  that? 

the  president.  No,  we  haven't  got  it. 

Secretary  Snyder:  We  could  probably  get 
it  up  for  you,  the  actual  effect  of  it. 

Q.  Sort  of  a  windfall? 

the  president.  You  were  instructed  to 
turn  it  into  the  Republican  campaign  fund. 
[Laughter] 

[40.]  Q.  On  page  A123,  I  notice  that 
there  is  an  estimate  of  a  sizable  increase  in 
receipts  and  excise  taxes.  I  am  wondering 
if — the  third  item  down,  under  Receipts 
From  the  Public,  Excise  Taxes.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sizable  increase  estimated,  and  I  was 
wondering  what  that  would  be  due  to? 

Secretary  Snyder:  Well,  Customs  receipts 
are  slightly  increasing.  There  is  no  great 
change — if  you  will  look  across  the  board 
there — there  is  no  great  change  in  excise  tax 
collections,  because  they  go  up  and  down, 
they  are  going  up  in  one  area  and  down  in 
another,  so  there  isn't  any  great  change 
across  the  board  there  for  1948,  1949,  and 
1950. 

Q.  $200  million  anticipated  extra  in 
1950? 

the  president.  Yes— well,  that's  in  the 
overall  total  of  the  tax  program. 

Secretary  Snyder:  That  is  not  a  large 
amount,  with  the  volume  of  business  we  are 
doing  now,  see? 

the  president.  We  have  been  hoping  that 
international  business  will  increase  and  we 
will  make  more  money. 

Secretary  Snyder:  Some  of  them  go  down 
and  some  of  them  go  up. 

Q.  That  would   be  applicable  more   to 
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customs  than  to  excise  taxes? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Secretary  Snyder:  The  excise  collection 
area  goes  up  and  down.  Sugar  will  sell 
high  one  time  and  then  it  will  drop  off. 
Then  costume  jewelry  will  go  up — perfume, 
and  things  of  that  sort;  they  vary  with  the 
different  years.  We  hope  that  by  holding 
to  present  levels  of  income  that  there  will  be 
an  increased  sale  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Lawton:  The  details  are  on  A12 — 
start  with  page  A 12,  you  will  find  excise 
taxes  all  set  out. 

the  president.  Is  that  12A?  A12,  the 
experts  say,  the  detail  is  all  set  out. 

[41.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  page  M13 
(p.  51),  Interest  on  the  Public  Debt,  we  find 
that  the  interest  budgeted  for  1950  is  $125 
million  higher  than  the  estimate  for  1949. 
Can  that  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  present 
rate  is  going  to  go  up  a  little  bit? 

Secretary  Snyder:  No,  it  is  not.  We  have 
explained  that  each  year,  as  we  have  matur- 
ing obligations  under  the  savings  bonds.  As 
you  know,  each  year  there  is  accumulated 
interest  on  those  savings  bonds  that  is  writ- 
ten in  there,  don't  you  see,  and  that  rate  is 
around  2%,  which  is  a  higher  rate  than 
short-term  borrowing.  Each  year  we  make 
material  reductions  in  the  debt,  which  will 
cut  interest  charges,  but  if  the  debt  remains 
static,  where  it  is  today,  there  will  be  a 
constant  rising  of  that  cost  of  servicing  the 
debt  in  the  way  of  interest  paid. 

the  president.  Interest  on  the  long-time 
obligations  is  2%,  il/z. 

Secretary  Snyder:  On  short  term  it  is  less 
than  1  percent.  And  on  trust  funds,  that 
raises  the  general  average,  of  course,  of  the 
cost  of  the  interest  charge — runs  around  2.1. 

[42.]  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  A123, 
under  employment  taxes,  fourth  item,  you 
go  up  there  from  2 14  billion  to  5  billion,  2. 
Does  all  that  contemplate — inclusion  of  the 


medical  tax — contemplate  action  by  Con- 
gress ? 

Secretary  Snyder:  That  is  just  inclusion 
of  the  things  he  recommends  in  that  message. 

the  president.  That  includes  the  recom- 
mendations. 

[43.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  apart  from  the 
military  aid  program,  which  is  not  accounted 
for  here,  are  there  any  other  important 
items  which  are  not  budgeted  for  here,  but 
predicted 

Director  Webb:  No. 

the  president.  None  that  I  know  of. 
We  have  got  everything  here  but  the  kitchen 
stove. 

[44.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  the 
Secretary  said  these  estimates  of  receipts  were 
conservative,  and  it  sort  of  turned  out  that 
way.    Are  these  still  conservative? 

the  president.  They  always  are  and 
should  be. 

Secretary  Snyder:  These  are  based  on  the 
very  latest  reports  from  Commerce,  and  we 
are  hoping  to  sustain  that  base  throughout 
this  coming  year. 

[45.]  Q.  This  $15  billion  figure  should 
be  called  personal  income  rather  than  na- 
tional income?  Is  there  a  difference  between 
those  two  terms? 

the  president.  Yes  there  is. 

Q.  Personal  income  payments,  rather  than 
national  income? 

Secretary  Snyder:  That's  the  term  that 
they  use.  That's  the  national  personal  in- 
come figure,  don't  you  see? 

[46.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to 
the  Secretary's  explanation  a  minute  ago  on 
the  rising  employment  taxes  from  2  billion, 
599  to  5,253 

the  president.  That  includes  the  in- 
creased taxes  I  have  asked. 

Q.  That  includes  taxes  that  will  be  speci- 
fied in  this  message? 

the  president.  They  are  already  specified 
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in  this  message  here. 

Q.  Tax  rates  on  employment,  etc.  ? 

the  president.  They  are  specified  right 
here  in  this  message.  If  you  read  that  71 
pages,  you  will  find  that  clearly  set  out. 
Turn  to  page  Mn  (p.  50)  and  read  it. 

[47.]  Q.  In  the  budget  you  are  asking 
$134  billion  in  new  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations. I  am  curious  to  know  whether 
under  the  Constitution  you  are  required  to 
expend  all  of  it,  even  if  it  is  appropriated? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  You  are  not? 

the  president.  No.  I  canceled  $65  bil- 
lion in  1945. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  obligated — do  you  have 
to  use  any  of  it 

the  president.  No. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  settle  an  argument  on 
that.     [Laughter] 

the  president.  These  are  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  but  I  don't  think  you  will 
have  very  many  where  any  department  feels 
that  they  cannot  use  all  of  the  authorization 
when  they  had  it,  unless  there  was  a  can- 
cellation by  the  President. 

[48.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  the  rates  for  this  year  in 
your  expanded  social  security  are  in  the 
budget  somewhere? 

the  president.  Not  health  insurance. 
Health  insurance  is  not  in  here.  Social  se- 
curity increases,  that  is  included  in  this 
budget.  There  is  no  estimate  now  in  this 
budget  on  the  health  budget.  I  am  told  all 
the  money — the  Director  says — is  included. 

Q.  $260  million,  that  is  not  in  the  budget, 
as  I  understand  it — doesn't  figure  in  the 
budget.  Your  health  insurance  program 
was  $15  million? 

the  president.  That's  the  trust  fund,  you 
see.    That  goes  just  like  the  other. 

Q.  How  would  that  be  raised,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 


the  president.  It's  54  percent — it  will 
come  in  the  message.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  the  message.    About  %  percent. 

Q.  J4  on  each — employer  and  employee? 

the  president.  Yes,  l/2  percent  of  the  total 
payroll. 

Q.  That  is  included  in  the  other  you  were 
speaking  of  a  minute  ago?    That  5.2? 

the  president.  Yes,  that's  right. 

[49.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  was  just  going 
to  ask,  that  5.2,  does  that  include  aid  to 
education  in  the  things  that  you  mention? 

the  president.  That  is  in  the  regular 
appropriation. 

Q.  Regular  appropriation. 

the  president.  That  is  a  trust  fund,  that 
5.2  is — 5  billion,  2. 

[50.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Public  Debt  Es- 
timates and  Budget  Resume  of  1949  and 
1950,  does  that  include  application  of  the 
Treasury  cash  balance,  or  no  such  applica- 
tion has  been  made? 

the  president.  It  includes  the  public  debt 
as  it  stands  now,  and  those  applications  are 
made  monthly.  If  there  is  any  surplus  in 
income,  usually  refinancing  takes  place  every 
month  or  so.  They  just  don't  borrow  more 
money  when  they  have  cash  in  the  Treasury. 

Q.  That  figure  contemplates  some  cash 
balance  will  be  appropriated? 

the  president.  It  does  not,  because  there 
is  a  deficit  anticipated  in  both  those  years. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  in  August  that  there  was 
an  explanation  about  operating  deficit  and 
operating  surplus.  Can  we  forget  about  that 
now? 

the   president.  Yes. 

Secretary  Snyder:  Congress  will  have  to 
do  it. 

the  president.  Congress  will  have  to  do 
it. 

Q.  Am  I  correct  in  thinking  that  in  Au- 
gust you  predicted  an  operating  surplus,  or 
was  it  an  operating  deficit? 
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the  president.  It  was  an  operating 
deficit. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  past  years  Mr.  Webb 
has  given  us  telephone  numbers  and  names 
of  people 

the  president.  Have  you  got  any  good 
telephone  numbers  to  give?     [Laughter] 

Director  Webb:  Yes  sir,  we  have;  421  at 
the  Budget.  Somebody  will  be  there  over 
the  weekend  to  help  you. 

the  president.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
has  got  any  more  good  telephone  numbers 
or  not. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Director  Webb:  Wait  just  one  moment! 
We  want  to  settle  one  thing. 

[51.]  the  president.  On  the  reference 
to  raising  rates  of  second-class  postal  mat- 
ters, the  Postmaster  General  will  have  a 
bill  which  represents  the  views  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  not  specified  a  position  on  the 
free  delivery  situation  because  I  wasn't 
familiar  with  it,  and  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  quote  me  on  that  until  you  see  the  mes- 
sage, then  that  will  set  the  thing  up.  We 
will  make  a  mimeographed  copy  of  that 


explaining  statement,  if  you  want  it,  and  it 
will  be  ready  later  in  the  day.  And  any 
other  information  that  we  can  furnish,  you 
are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  ask  for  it,  and  if 
I  can  get  it  to  you,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so;  and 
if  we  can't,  all  these  experts  can. 

Q.  Next  year  can  we  have  the  Seminar 
on  some  day  other  than  Saturday? 

the  president.  It  would  have  been  some 
other  day  this  time  except  for  the  situation 
as  it  developed.  You  see,  the  Budget  Mes- 
sage happened  to  come  on  Monday  this 
time.  If  it  comes  on  some  other  weekday, 
why  we  will  have  the  Seminar  the  day  before. 

Q.  A  wonderful  day  for  golf. 

the  president.  Well,  I  hope  you  haven't 
wasted  too  much  time.    [Laughter] 


note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  Movie 
Projection  Room  in  the  East  Wing  of  the  White 
House  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  January  8,  1949. 
The  President  was  assisted  in  presenting  informa- 
tion on  the  budget  by  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  James  E.  Webb,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  Frederick  J.  Lawton,  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Annual  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress: 
Fiscal  Year  1950.    January  10,  1949 

[  Released  January  10,  1949.    Dated  January  3,  1949  ] 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  my  recommendations 
for  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950. 

Under  the  laws  of  our  country,  the 
Budget,  when  approved  by  the  Congress,  be- 
comes the  plan  of  action  for  the  Federal 
Government.  It  thus  embodies  decisions  of 
tremendous  importance,  particularly  in  these 
times,  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
entire    world.      The    preparation    of    the 


Budget  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  President.  It  represents  a  carefully  pre- 
pared plan  for  carrying  out  the  many  activi- 
ties and  services  of  Government  which  the 
Congress  has  authorized,  and  others  which 
I  am  recommending,  in  response  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  the  fourth  Budget  prepared  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  The  character 
of  the  postwar  world  still  presents  many 
complex  problems   and  unanswered  ques- 
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tions.  This  Budget  is  the  clearest  expression 
that  can  be  given  at  this  time  to  the  program 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  follow  in  the  world  today. 

It  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  exert  strong, 
positive  effort  to  achieve  peace  in  the  world 
and  growing  prosperity  at  home.  Substan- 
tial direct  assistance  is  provided  for  other 
members  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  ex- 
penditures in  support  of  our  armed  forces 
are  materially  increased.  Funds  are  included 
for  the  necessary  strengthening  of  our 
economy  through  the  development  and 
conservation  of  the  Nation's  productive  re- 
sources. Increased  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  provision  of  badly  needed  measures  to 
promote  the  education,  health,  and  security 
of  our  people. 

To  support  this  program,  the  Budget  pro- 
vides for  expenditures  of  41.9  billion  dollars 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  about  1.7  billion  dol- 
lars above  the  requirements  for  the  present 
year.  Under  existing  law  and  with  con- 
tinuing high  levels  of  economic  activity, 
revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  would  be  41  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  would  result  in  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  873  million  dollars. 

In  a  period  of  high  prosperity  it  is  not 
sound  public  policy  for  the  Government  to 
operate  at  a  deficit.  A  Government  surplus 
at  this  time  is  vitally  important  to  provide  a 
margin  for  contingencies,  to  permit  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate base  for  the  future  financing  of  our 
present  commitments,  and  to  reduce  infla- 
tionary pressures.  I  am,  therefore,  recom- 
mending new  tax  legislation  to  raise  revenues 
by  4  billion  dollars.  Because  of  the  normal 
lag  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  however,  tax 
receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  would  be 
considerably  less. 

In  presenting  this  financial  program  to  the 
Nation,  I  have  carefully  considered  the  pres- 


ent economic  situation  of  our  country  and 
the  effect  upon  it  of  large  Government  ex- 
penditures. The  Economic  Report,  sub- 
mitted recently  to  Congress,  emphasized  the 
compelling  need  for  financial  prudence  by 
the  Government  at  this  time.  The  actions 
taken  in  preparing  this  Budget  reflect  that 
policy. 

Because  of  heavy  prior  commitments  re- 
quiring larger  expenditures  for  a  number 
of  continuing  programs  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  and  the  presence  of  inflationary  forces 
in  our  economy,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
deny  many  requests  for  additional  funds 
which  would  normally  be  desirable.  Neces- 
sary increases  in  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram are  expected  to  result  in  additional 
expenditures  in  1950  of  2.5  billion  dollars, 
or  21  percent,  over  1949.  Public  works  al- 
ready authorized  and  now  under  way  also 
require  higher  expenditures.  Despite  these 
and  other  unavoidable  increases,  the  total 
expenditures  contemplated  for  1950  are  only 
1.7  billion  dollars  above  the  level  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  Budget, 
provision  is  made  for  inaugurating  certain 
essential  economic  and  social  programs 
which  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  An 
estimate  of  290  million  dollars  is  included 
for  aid  to  education.  An  additional  500  mil- 
lion dollars  is  included  for  such  programs 
as  housing  and  slum  clearance,  expanded  so- 
cial security  and  the  national  health  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  receipts  and  expenditures  of  trust  ac- 
counts under  my  recommendation  for 
strengthening  the  contributory  social  insur- 
ance system. 

The  plans  of  each  Government  agency 
have  been  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  the 
amounts  shown  in  the  Budget  represent,  in 
my  judgment,  the  minimum  requirements 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.    I  believe  that  this 
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Budget  reflects  the  necessities  of  our  national 
policy  and  the  desires  of  our  people  and  that 
an  extensive  review  by  the  Congress  will 
result  in  its  acceptance  as  a  sound  program 
of  governmental  action. 

The  1950  Budget,  like  all  those  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  is  dominated  by  our  inter- 
national and  national  defense  programs. 
Together,  they  are  expected  to  amount  to 
21  billion  dollars,  or  half  of  all  Budget 
expenditures. 

International  affairs  and  finance  account 
for  6.7  billion  dollars  of  expenditures  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  compared  with  7.2  billion 
dollars  in  1949.  Most  of  these  funds  will  be 
spent  as  part  of  the  strong  economic  sup- 
port we  are  extending  to  the  free  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  whose  recovery  is  the  key 
to  continued  independence  and  to  safeguard- 
ing freedom  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Our  investment  in  European  re- 
covery will  repay  us  many  times  in  terms 
of  increased  strength  and  improved  organi- 
zation for  peace. 

But  in  existing  circumstances,  economic 
strength  is  not  enough  to  assure  continued 
independence  to  free  peoples.  Under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  therefore,  we 
have  been  discussing  with  some  of  the  West- 
ern European  countries  measures  designed 
to  increase  the  security  of  the  North  Adantic 
area.     To  further  this  objective,  I  expect 


later  to  request  funds  for  providing  military 
supplies  to  those  countries  and  to  certain 
other  countries  where  the  provision  of  such 
assistance  is  important  to  our  national 
security.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  predict 
accurately  what  will  be  needed,  and  I  have 
therefore  included  no  allowance  in  the  Budg- 
et. The  fact  that  additional  funds  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  pro- 
gram emphasizes  even  more  strongly  the 
need  for  increased  revenues  in  the  years 
ahead. 

While  we  believe  that  active  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  sup- 
port for  the  economic  recovery  and  growing 
strength  of  free  nations  are  the  most  im- 
portant steps  we  can  take  toward  peace, 
we  must  also  maintain  adequate  national 
defense  forces.  In  this  Budget,  expenditures 
for  national  defense  are  estimated  to  total 
14.3  billion  dollars  in  1950,  compared  to 
1 1.8  billion  dollars  for  1949.  New  authori- 
zations recommended  for  national  defense 
in  1950  total  15.9  billion  dollars.  Defense 
expenditures  to  maintain  the  present  pro- 
gram are  expected  to  be  higher  in  1951,  as  a 
result  of  expanding  programs  now  under 
way  and  the  large  orders  already  placed  for 
aircraft,  ships,  and  other  material  and  equip- 
ment, which  will  be  delivered  and  paid  for 
in  the  next  few  years. 

The  military  forces  recommended  in  this 


Budget  Totals 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

1948  1949  195° 

actual  estimated  estimated 

Receipts $42,  21 1  $39,  580  $40,  985 

Expenditures    33> 79*  40,180  41, 858 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (— ) +8,  419  —600  —873 

Note. — Estimated  expenditures  are  based  on  existing  and  proposed  legislation.  Estimated  receipts  exclude 
new  tax  proposals.  Throughout  this  Budget,  payments  of  refunds  of  Government  receipts  are  reported  as 
deductions  from  total  receipts;  in  the  past,  they  have  been  reported  as  expenditures. 
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Budget  are  the  most  powerful  this  Nation 
has  ever  maintained  in  peacetime.  The 
principal  objective  we  should  have  in  mind 
in  planning  for  our  national  defense  at  this 
time  is  to  build  a  foundation  of  military 
strength  which  can  be  sustained  for  a  period 
of  years  without  excessive  strain  on  our  pro- 
ductive resources,  and  which  will  permit 
rapid  expansion  should  the  need  arise.  The 
recommendations  in  this  Budget  move  to- 
ward this  objective.  I  believe  that  they  will 
permit  this  Nation  to  maintain  a  proper 
military  preparedness  in  the  present  uncer- 
tain period. 

Two  other  commitments  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  have  a  major  impact 
on  Budget  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  These  are  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  our  program  of  services  and  benefits 
provided  for  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
Together  they  total  11  billion  dollars,  or  26 
percent  of  the  Budget. 

A  general  decline  in  the  number  of  vet- 
erans drawing  readjustment  benefits  reduces 
expenditures  for  veterans  to  5.5  billion  dol- 
lars, 1.3  billion  dollars  below  the  current 
year.  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  however, 
shows  an  increase  from  5.3  billion  dollars  in 
1949  to  more  than  5.4  billion  dollars  in  1950. 

Expenditures  for  all  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  exclusive  of  those  required 
for  the  four  items — international,  national 
defense,  veterans,  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt — total  10  billion  dollars  or  24  percent 
of  the  Budget. 

Programs  devoted  to  social  welfare,  health, 
and  security  require  expenditures  of  2.4  bil- 
lion dollars.  Of  this  amount  nearly  half  is 
in  direct  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 

Development  of  our  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding atomic  energy,  is  estimated  to  cost 
1.9  billion  dollars.  Programs  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  resources  require 
expenditures  of  1.7  billion  dollars.    Provi- 


sion for  transportation  and  communication 
facilities  and  services,  many  of  them  support- 
ing our  national  defense  activities,  requires 
1.6  billion  dollars. 

All  other  activities  of  Government — for 
housing,  education,  labor,  finance,  com- 
merce, and  industry  and  the  costs  of  general 
government — amount  to  2.3  billion  dollars, 
or  5  percent  of  the  total  Budget. 

Expenditures  of  6.4  billion  dollars  are  in- 
cluded within  the  foregoing  Budget  totals 
for  new  legislation.  Of  this  amount,  5.6 
billion  dollars  is  directly  concerned  with 
international  and  national  defense  activities, 
while  the  remainder  provides  for  domestic 
needs. 

There  are  many  activities  of  Government, 
authorized  at  various  periods,  which  impose 
continuing  financial  obligations  and  tend 
to  represent  fixed  elements  in  the  Budget. 
A  careful  review  has  been  made  of  these 
programs  to  assure  that  they  meet  only  the 
most  essential  needs  in  the  light  of  present 
conditions.  As  a  result,  cutbacks  have  been 
recommended  in  the  veterans'  hospital  con- 
struction program,  recommendations  for 
new  public  works  have  been  included  only 
where  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  post- 
pone them,  as  in  the  case  of  some  power 
projects,  and  an  increase  in  postal  rates  has 
been  recommended  to  lower  the  postal  defi- 
cit. Similar  changes  are  reflected  in  other 
areas. 

In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  effort  has  been 
devoted  to  achieving  the  economies  which 
should  be  obtained  through  more  effective 
organization  and  conduct  of  Government 
operations.  There  is  no  easy  way  of  attain- 
ing this  type  of  economy,  but  the  size  and 
complexity  of  our  governmental  activities 
require  that  we  devote  continuing  attention 
to  improving  the  management  of  the  public 
business.  Further,  we  must  make  it  possible 
for  responsible  Federal  executives  to  take  the 
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actions  which  will  lead  to  increased  effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  closer  coordination  of 
activities. 

To  make  more  rapid  progress  toward  this 
goal,  to  which  I  am  firmly  committed,  this 
Budget  includes  a  request  for  a  management 
improvement  fund  of  i  million  dollars  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  and  utilized 
by  him  to  carry  on  necessary  and  worth- 
while management  improvement  activities. 
The  Budget  also  reflects  certain  anticipated 
savings  which  should  result  from  manage- 
ment improvement  activities  now  under  way. 

To  strengthen  further  the  management  of 
the  Government,  I  am  recommending  the 
immediate  enactment  of  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  heads  and  assistant 
heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies. 
The  Budget  includes  a  tentative  estimate  of 
the  funds  needed  to  provide  these  increases. 
I  also  recommend  that  the  Classification 
Act  be  revised  to  permit  the  payment  of 
more  realistic  salaries  to  career  employees 
and  to  correct  the  dislocations  and  inequities 
created  in  recent  years.  The  Government 
and  its  employees  should  be  assured  that 
the  salaries  paid  for  positions  at  all  levels 
are  fair  compensation  for  the  work  per- 
formed. 

Fiscal  prudence  requires  that  we  con- 
sider the  Government's  program,  not  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  year  alone,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  continuing  national  policies  already 
adopted.  It  must  be  recognized  that  ex- 
penditures in  the  fiscal  year  1951  are  likely 
to  be  larger  than  those  for  1950.  Expendi- 
tures for  national  defense  can  be  expected 
to  rise  substantially  above  the  level  estimated 
for  1950.  We  cannot  expect  any  material 
decline  in  our  international  responsibilities. 
We  must  face  squarely  the  fact  that  we 
foresee  a  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  under 
existing  tax  laws,  even  without  any  allow- 
ance for  new  military  aid,  and  that  even 


higher  expenditures  will  probably  be  re- 
quired in  future  years. 

Furthermore,  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the 
present  large  excess  of  receipts  of  trust  ac- 
counts, with  its  anti-inflationary  effects,  will 
be  sharply  reduced  by  the  scheduled  pay- 
ment to  veterans  of  a  dividend  of  about  2 
billion  dollars  from  the  national  service  life 
insurance  fund. 

Finally,  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  times 
like  the  present  we  must  be  in  a  position  to 
make  new  plans  if  conditions  change.  I 
do  not  consider  it  prudent  under  such  cir- 
cumstances for  the  Government  finances  to 
be  in  unbalance,  or  even  in  precarious 
balance.  In  prosperous  times  like  the 
present,  we  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
reduce  the  public  debt  and  place  the  Govern- 
ment finances  on  a  sounder  footing. 

Therefore,  I  am  recommending  that  the 
Congress  enact  new  revenue  legislation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  step  for  me  to  take  to 
recommend  new  taxes.  I  do  so  with  a 
double  conviction,  first,  that  under  present 
circumstances  a  prosperous  country  cannot 
afford  an  unbalanced  budget  and  second, 
that  after  thorough  review  of  the  cost  of  each 
Government  program  my  recommendations 
represent  a  level  below  which  our  responsi- 
bilities will  not  permit  us  to  go  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  large  because  its  responsibilities  are 
large.  The  Budget  reflects  the  realities  of 
our  international  position  and  our  concern 
for  a  strong  and  progressive  domestic 
economy.  This  Nation  is  today  the  strongest 
bulwark  of  freedom  in  the  world.  The 
decisions  we  make  concerning  our  national 
finances  must  be  based  on  a  sober  under- 
standing of  this  fact. 

BUDGET  RECEIPTS 
On  the  basis  of  existing  tax  legislation, 
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Budget  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 
are  expected  to  total  41  billion  dollars,  an 
increase  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  over 
receipts  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  esti- 
mates assume  the  continuance  of  full  em- 
ployment and  approximately  the  current 
levels  of  economic  activity. 

Income  taxes. — Income  taxes  on  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  are  the  major 
source  of  revenue  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Receipts  from  these  taxes  represent 
over  two-thirds  of  Budget  receipts  at  present. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1948,  passed  over  my 
veto,  is  causing  a  sharp  reduction  of  in- 
dividual income  tax  collections  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949.  Even  though  the  continuation 
of  the  present  high  level  of  personal  income 
is  assumed,  these  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  will  remain  below  the  corresponding 
receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  1948. 

Receipts  from  taxes  on  corporations  are 
expected  to  increase  substantially  in  the  fiscal 
years  1949  and  1950.  With  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  rates  of  these  taxes  were  reduced 
and  collections  declined  sharply  from  the 
high  levels  of  the  war  years,  but  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  that  followed  the  reconversion 
period  has  brought  steadily  rising  profits 
and  higher  tax  yields. 

Excises  and  miscellaneous  receipts. — Ex- 
cise taxes  and  miscellaneous  receipts  are  the 
other  major  sources  of  Federal  revenue.  Ex- 
cise taxes  are  expected  to  continue  the 
gradual  upward  trend  of  recent  years,  re- 
flecting the  continued  high  level  of  business 
activity.  Miscellaneous  receipts  have  been 
declining  from  the  peak  reached  in  the  fiscal 
year  1947.  The  disposal  of  war  surplus  is 
nearing  completion,  and  consequently  by  the 
fiscal  year  1950  miscellaneous  receipts  will 
be  approaching  a  more  stable  level. 

Employment  taxes. — The  continuation  of 
full  employment  brings  gradually  rising  rev- 
enues   from    employment    taxes.     Further- 


more, under  existing  legislation,  the  tax  rate 
for  railroad  retirement  increases  in  January 
1949  and  that  for  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance in  January  1950.  I  recommend  that 
the  rate  increase  for  the  latter  tax  be  moved 
forward  to  July  1949. 

1  have  recommended  programs  of  health 
and  disability  insurance  and  expansion  of 
coverage  for  the  social  insurance  programs 
now  in  operation.  These  measures  would 
result  at  the  outset  in  added  collections  of 
employment  taxes  greater  than  the  added 
payments  for  benefits,  but  the  funds  would 
be  transferred  to  trust  accounts  and  would 
not  appreciably  affect  Budget  receipts. 

Refunds.— This  Budget  reflects  the  recent 
change  in  Federal  financial  reporting,  under 
which  refunds  of  receipts  are  shown  as  de- 
ductions from  receipts,  rather  than  as  ex- 
penditures. These  refunds  are  not  true 
operating  costs  of  the  Government  but  are 
for  the  return  of  overpayments  of  taxes  and 
duties.  Such  refunds  are  exceptionally  high 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949,  because  of  the  unusual 
"over  withholding"  of  individual  income 
taxes  for  January  through  April  1948,  result- 
ing from  the  lower  rates  set  retroactively  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1948.  Interest  paid  on 
refunds  continues  to  be  shown  as  an 
expenditure. 

RETIREMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  change  in  the  Budget  outlook  in  the 
last  12  months  has  meant  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  rate  of  reduction  of  the  public 
debt.  Instead  of  the  Budget  surplus  of 
nearly  5  billion  dollars  estimated  last  Jan- 
uary for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  we  now  face  a 
deficit  of  600  million  dollars.  Accordingly, 
there  will  be  no  net  reduction  in  the  debt 
during  fiscal  year  1949,  other  than  that  made 
possible  by  a  small  reduction  in  the  Treas- 
ury's cash  balance  during  the  year.     The 
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1948 

actual 

1949 
estimated 

1950 
estimated 

520,  997 

$18,530 

$19, 135 

899 

797 

653 

9,851 

n,5i5 

12, 112 

323 

194 

140 

7,402 

7,715 

7,  900 

Budget  Receipts 

(Including  proposed  changes  in  employment  taxes  and  miscellaneous  receipts) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Source 
Direct  taxes  on  individuals: 

Individual   income   taxes 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

Direct  taxes  on  corporations: 

Corporation   income  taxes 

Excess  profits   taxes 

Excises    

Employment  taxes: 

Existing  legislation 

Proposed  legislation: 

Health  insurance 

Expanded  coverage,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Customs    

Miscellaneous  receipts : 

Existing  legislation 

Proposed    legislation 

Deduct: 

Appropriation  to  trust  funds: 

Existing  legislation 

Proposed  legislation: 

Health  insurance 

Expanded  coverage,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Refunds  of  receipts 


2,396 


422 
3,809 


1,616 


Budget  receipts. 


2,  272 


42,211 


2,  610 


407 
2,276 


1,754 


2,709 


39, 58o 


3,324 

260 

1,700 

407 

1,750 
81 


2,420 

260 
1,700 
2,097 

40, 985 


Note. — Payments  of  refunds  of  Government  receipts  are  now  reported  as  deductions  from  total  receipts; 
previously,  they  were  reported  as  expenditures.  Overpayments  by  taxpayers  are  not  true  receipts  of  the 
Government  nor  are  they,  when  refunded,  properly  chargeable  as  operating  costs  of  the  Government. 
Payments  by  wholly  owned  Government  corporations  and  enterprises  for  retirement  of  capital  stock  and 
surplus,  which  were  formerly  reported  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  are  also  excluded  from  both  receipts  and 
expenditures,  since  they  do  not  represent  operating  costs  or  true  receipts  of  the  Government.  These 
improvements  in  reporting  practice  result  in  reducing  Budget  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  year  by 
equal  amounts,  and  therefore  have  no  effect  upon  the  amount  of  surplus  or  deficit. 


debt  on  June  30, 1949  is  estimated  to  be  251.6 
billion  dollars. 

The  major  reason  for  the  failure  to  achieve 
any  sizable  debt  reduction  in  1949  is  the  tax 
reduction  enacted  by  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
The  increase  in  taxes  which  I  am  recom- 
mending should  permit  us  to  make,  in  1950, 
the  minimum  reduction  consistent  with  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  in  prosperous  times 
such  as  these. 


BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  AND 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  complex  Budget  of  the  Government 
can  best  be  summarized  in  terms  of  major 
functions.  These  major  functions — national 
defense,  international  affairs  and  finance, 
veterans'  services  and  benefits,  and  so 
forth — set  forth  the  broad  purposes  for 
which  the  Government  spends  money,  re- 
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Budget  Expenditures  and  Authorizations  by  Major  Functions 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Expenditures 


1950 


Function 

International  affairs  and  finance 

National  defense 

Veterans'   services   and   benefits 

Social  welfare,  health,  and  security 

Housing  and  community  facilities 

Education  and  general  research 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources 

Natural    resources 

Transportation  and  communication 

Finance,  commerce,   and  industry 

Labor    

General  government 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Reserve  for  contingencies 

Adjustment  to  daily  Treasury  statement  basis. 

Total 


1948 
actual 

$4,  782 

10,924 

6,857 

i,853 

82 

75 

575 

1,  091 

1,267 

88 

183 

1,504 

5,188 


1949 

estimated 

$7,  219 

11,745 

6,799 

1,963 

349 

85 

1,805 

1,  616 

i,757 

102 

184 

1,187 

5,325 

45 


7950 

estimated 

$6, 709 

14,  268 

5,496 

2,358 

388 

414 

1,  662 

1,861 

1,586 

107 

187 

1,  224 

5,450 
150 


Net  new 

appropria- 

tions 

$6,  349 

13,219 

5,7oi 

2,271 

227 

452 

745 

1,549 

944 

82 

187 

1, 160 

5,450 

200 


Other 
author- 
izations 


$2, 455 

92 

1,987 

18 

350 
482 
648 


-388 


33,791         40,180        41,858      x  38, 536 


6,039 


1  In  addition,  this  Budget  includes  3,036  million  dollars  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior 
year  contract  authorizations. 


gardless  of  which  department  or  agency 
carries  them  out.  Estimated  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950  of  41.9  billion  dollars 
include  all  expenditures  from  the  general 
and  special  accounts  of  the  Treasury  as  well 
as  the  net  expenditures  of  Government  cor- 
porations and  enterprises.  They  exclude 
expenditures  made  from  trust  accounts. 

The  full  impact  and  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  expenditures  alone  in  any  one  year. 
Many  of  the  commitments  made  under  the 
appropriations  and  other  authorizations  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  for  any  year  do  not 
result  in  expenditures  until  a  later  year. 
For  example,  of  the  estimated  1950  expend- 
itures, 34  billion  dollars  will  be  made  from 
new  appropriations  and  authorizations  rec- 
ommended in  this  Budget,  and  7.9  billion 
dollars  will  be  made  from  those  enacted  in 
prior  years. 


In  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  financial  requirements  of  Govern- 
ment programs,  my  Budget  Message  sets 
forth  the  net  new  appropriations  and  other 
authorizations  requested.  "Net  new  ap- 
propriations," totaling  38.5  billion  dollars 
for  fiscal  year  1950,  represent  total  appro- 
priations requested  (including  permanent 
appropriations),  less  those  to  be  used  to 
liquidate  prior  year  contract  authorizations. 
"Other  authorizations,"  totaling  6  billion 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1950,  include  contract 
authorizations  which  permit  the  placement 
of  specific  contracts  but  require  later  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  these  contracts,  and 
special  authorizations  to  use  the  proceeds 
of  Treasury  borrowing  to  finance  certain 
types  of  Government  programs.  Together, 
"net  new  appropriations"  and  "other  author- 
izations," totaling  44.6  billion  dollars,  rep- 
resent    the     new     obligational     authority 
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recommended  for  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment's business. 

Specific  Programs 

The  following  sections  describe  in  broad 
outline  the  Government  programs  in  each 
of  the  major  functional  areas  and  the  princi- 
pal changes  proposed  in  this  Budget. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND   FINANCE 

Two  world  wars  and  the  years  between 
have  convinced  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  their  security  and  well-being  de- 
pend on  conditions  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  world.  The  complexity  of  the  inter- 
national postwar  recovery  problem  and  the 
tensions  which  make  the  transition  to  peace 


International  Affairs  and  Finance 


[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Reconstruction  and  military  aid: 

Economic  Cooperation  Act — ERP   (existing  and  proposed 
legislation)    

Other  proposed  aid  legislation 

Greek-Turkish  Aid  (acts  of  1947  and  1948) 

Export-Import  Bank  loans 

Treasury  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Foreign  relief: 

Army   (occupied  areas) 

Assistance  to  China  (act  of  1948) 

Other  (mainly  under  Foreign  Aid  Act,  UNRRA  and  post- 
UNRRA)    

Palestinian  refugee  program   (proposed  legislation) 

Displaced  Persons  Commission 

Foreign  relations: 

Department  of  State: 

Present   programs 

Proposed  legislation  (mainly  war  damage  claims) 

Other    

Philippine  war  damage  and  rehabilitation: 

War  damage   claims    (Philippine  War  Damage   Commis- 
sion)     

Rehabilitation  program 

Interest  on  deposits   (Treasury) 

Participation  in  international  organizations: 

International  Refugee  Organization 

Other  present  programs 

FAO  building  loan  and  ITO  (proposed  legislation) 


Total 


1950 
Expenditures  net  new 

1948  1949  1950  appro- 

actual      estimated    estimated    priations 


4>782 


$154 

$4, 600 

$4,  500 

$4,  300 

355 

600 

186 

285 

136 

460 

0 

146 

1,700 

4 

—3i 

—35 

965 

1,  265 

1,  030 

1,000 

1 

350 

49 

1,027 

185 
16 

7 

144 

171 

171 

160 

17 

1 

2 

5 

7 

4 

1 

23 

171 

165 

165 

25 

5i 

46 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

69 

73 

70 

70 

18 

53 

57 

3i 

2 

8 

7,219  6,709         16,349 


*In  addition,  this  Budget  includes  17  million  dollars  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior 
year  contract  authorizations. 
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more  difficult  have  deepened  this  conviction. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  is  to  achieve  world  peace 
and  international  security  resting  on  the 
strength,  mutual  interests,  and  cooperation 
of  free  nations.  The  Budget  reflects  this 
policy  in  the  funds  provided  for  our  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations  and  for  the 
regular  operations  of  the  State  Department 
and  other  agencies.  But  the  instruments  of 
our  policy  requiring  the  largest  measure  of 
budgetary  support  are  the  extraordinary  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  military  aid  to  those 
nations  and  peoples  who  share  our  inter- 
national objectives  and  our  determination  to 
make  them  effective.  Through  all  these 
means,  we  are  acting  to  strengthen  the  great 
moral  force  of  freedom  on  which  we  believe 
the  advancement  of  people  everywhere 
depends. 

Total  expenditures  for  international  activi- 
ties, exclusive  of  possible  expenditures  for  a 
new  program  of  providing  military  supplies 
to  certain  countries,  are  expected  to  be  6.7 
billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 — a  drop 
from  the  7.2  billion  dollars  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949.  Expenditures  for  economic 
assistance  may  be  expected  to  decline  in  sub- 
sequent years  with  continued  progress 
toward  world  economic  recovery.  But  any 
forward  estimate  of  our  international  ex- 
penditures must  be  highly  tentative  in  view 
of  the  present  uncertain  world  situation. 

Reconstruction  and  military  aid. — Our  aid 
to  European  recovery  is  the  major  program 
of  economic  assistance  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  Begun  in  April  1948,  this  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  result  in  4.6  billion  dol- 
lars of  expenditures  in  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  4.5  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950 — nearly  70  percent  of  our  1950 
expenditures  for  international  activities. 

United  States  aid  to  western  European 
countries  and  the  mutual  self-help  which  it 


has  stimulated  among  them  are  already  re- 
sulting in  substantial  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  political  stability.  The 
volume  of  production — both  agricultural 
and  industrial — is  increasing  as  the  months 
go  by.  This  momentum  must  be  main- 
tained if  the  European  economy  is  to  become 
independent  of  extraordinary  outside  assist- 
ance by  the  target  date  of  July  1952.  To 
meet  this  objective,  it  is  also  extremely  im- 
portant for  this  Nation  to  undertake  through 
such  means  as  an  extended  and  less  restric- 
tive reciprocal  trade  act,  those  adjustments 
in  our  foreign  trade  pattern  which  will  help 
to  bring  about  a  higher  level  and  a  better 
balance  of  world  trade. 

Further  authorizing  legislation  by  the 
Congress  will  be  necessary  before  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  order  to  carry  the 
European  recovery  program  forward  with- 
out interruption.  By  the  end  of  December, 
authorizations  issued  to  the  European  coun- 
tries for  procurement  had  nearly  reached  the 
limit  set  by  the  presently  available  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  funds.  The 
bulk  of  the  commodities  involved  will  be 
shipped  by  the  end  of  March.  This  Budget 
accordingly  anticipates  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  for  1,250  million  dollars 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
in  addition  to  the  4.3  billion  dollar  appro- 
priation requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

I  recommend  that,  in  extending  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act,  the  Congress  elimi- 
nate the  present  legal  requirement  which  in 
effect  charges  3  billion  dollars  of  the  fiscal 
year  1949  expenditures  for  European  aid 
against  the  fiscal  year  1948  surplus.  This 
wholly  artificial  bookkeeping  shift  in  no 
way  affects  the  Government's  actual  finan- 
cial operations,  but  it  does  result  in  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  Budget  surplus  or  deficit 
in  these  2  years. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  prospective 
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North  Atlantic  arrangements,  now  under 
discussion.  In  addition,  we  are  considering 
furnishing  military  supplies  to  certain  coun- 
tries in  furtherance  of  our  national  security. 
As  with  the  European  recovery  program, 
military  aid  will  call  for  a  large  measure  of 
mutual  aid  and  self-help  among  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  Because  of  present  un- 
certainty as  to  cost  and  timing,  no  amounts 
are  included  for  this  program  in  the  Budget. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  several  of 
our  other  current  assistance  programs  can- 
not be  accurately  foreseen  at  this  time. 
These  now  include  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey, 
China,  and  Korea.  Funds  are  provided  for 
assistance  programs  of  this  character  in  the 
Budget  under  "other  proposed  aid  legisla- 
tion," with  appropriations  tentatively  esti- 
mated at  600  million  dollars  and  expendi- 
tures at  355  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  I  shall  recommend  specific  legislation 
and  appropriations  to  the  Congress  at  a  later 
date. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  continue  to 
make  loans  in  fiscal  year  1950  for  promoting 
international  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  Latin  America.  Net 
expenditures  of  the  Bank  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  are  expected  to  be  relatively  low  be- 
cause of  rising  collections  on  earlier  loans 
and  because  our  aid  to  Europe  is  now  fi- 
nanced almost  entirely  from  ECA  funds. 
Mainly  because  of  a  large  Canadian  repay- 
ment, the  Bank  is  expected  to  show  no  net 
expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Foreign  relief,— Our  principal  foreign 
relief  activities  at  the  present  time  are  those 
under  the  Army's  program  of  government 
and  relief  in  occupied  areas — primarily 
Germany  and  Japan.  Tentative  estimates  of 
about  1  billion  dollars  of  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1950  are  in- 
cluded in  this  Budget — a  substantial  decline 
from  1949.    These  estimates  include  funds 


to  continue  the  rehabilitation  program  now 
under  way  in  Japan.  With  these  additional 
sums  for  rehabilitation  and  with  further 
ECA  recovery  aid  for  Germany  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  progress  toward  economic  re- 
covery in  the  occupied  areas  should  continue, 
with  a  resulting  further  decline  in  expendi- 
tures in  subsequent  years. 

Foreign  relations. — The  principal  change 
contemplated  in  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  the  planned  expansion  of 
information  and  education  activities.  Ex- 
penditures for  Foreign  Service  buildings  are 
expected  to  decline,  so  that  total  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  relations  activities  are  ex- 
pected to  be  about  the  same  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  as  in  1949.  As  part  of  our  general  pro- 
gram for  improved  Federal  administration, 
provision  is  made  for  increased  flexibility  in 
management  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
through  the  consolidation  of  appropriations. 
Amounts  are  included  in  this  Budget  to 
cover  the  cost  of  proposed  legislation  grant- 
ing Foreign  Service  personnel  pay  raises 
similar  to  those  given  most  employees  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1948. 

I  am  requesting  legislation  authorizing 
the  payment  of  17  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949  for  payment  of  war-damage  claims 
of  neutral  European  countries. 

Philippine  aid. — Our  assistance  to  the 
Philippine  Republic  in  its  recovery  from  war 
devastation  is  now  at  a  peak  level.  Total  ex- 
penditures for  rehabilitation  and  for  pay- 
ment of  war-damage  claims  are  expected  to 
decline  slightly  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  and 
to  fall  much  more  sharply  in  the  fiscal  year 
1 95 1.  In  our  veterans'  program  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  give  compensation  to  disabled 
Philippine  veterans  who  fought  in  our  joint 
efforts  against  the  Japanese.  Provision  for 
financing  veterans'  hospitals  and  medical 
services,  authorized  by  recent  legislation,  are 
included  in  the  reserve  for  contingencies, 
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pending  the  development  with  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  of  detailed  plans  for  carrying 
out  this  program. 

International  organizations. — Our  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization is  estimated  at  70  million  dollars 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1949.  With  the  expected 
migration  of  refugees  to  the  United  States 
and  other  areas,  the  IRO  program  should 
be  substantially  completed  by  June  30,  1950. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  Displaced 
Persons  Act  will  be  speedily  stripped  of  its 
restrictive  and  discriminatory  provisions  in 
order  that  we  may  make  a  contribution  to 
this  program  more  worthy  of  our  best  tradi- 
tions. A  tentative  estimate  of  16  million 
dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  is  also  in- 
cluded in  this  Budget  for  our  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations'  program  of  relief  for 
Arab  and  other  refugees  from  Palestine. 

Outlays  for  our  participation  in  other 
international  organizations,  including  the 
United  Nations,  will  continue  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1949. 
A  1949  supplemental  appropriation  of  65 
million  dollars  is  included  for  the  loan  for 
the  United  Nations'  headquarters  construc- 
tion. Tentative  estimates  are  included  in 
1950  for  a  loan  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  for  construction  of  a  head- 
quarters building,  and  for  our  contribution 
to  the  International  Trade  Organization. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

In  my  Budget  Message  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  I  indicated  that  in  spite  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  armed  services  to  a  small  fraction 
of  their  wartime  strength,  national  defense 
still  remained  the  largest  single  Government 
program.  I  further  indicated  that  the  funds 
recommended,  about  11  billion  dollars,  pro- 
vided for  only  the  minimum  national  de- 
fense requirements. 


Before  the  Congress  could  complete  action 
on  that  Budget,  the  uncertainty  of  world 
conditions  made  it  necessary  to  consider  steps 
to  develop  additional  military  strength 
which  would  give  evidence  of  continuing 
firmness  in  world  affairs.  Therefore,  in  an 
address  to  the  Congress  on  March  17,  1948, 
I  recommended  the  prompt  enactment  of 
universal  training  legislation  and  the  tem- 
porary enactment  of  selective  service  legisla- 
tion. Shordy  thereafter,  I  recommended 
additional  authorizations  for  national  de- 
fense, bringing  my  total  recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1949  to  more  than  14.7  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Since  then  I  have  given  continued  study 
to  our  national  security  requirements  for  the 
present  and  the  future.  For  the  time  being 
it  is  essential  to  continue  the  selective  service 
process.  However,  this  is  not  the  solution 
to  the  Nation's  long-range  military  man- 
power and  training  problem.  Permanent 
legislation  providing  for  universal  training 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  an  acceptable 
degree  of  national  security. 

My  Budget  recommendations  for  national 
defense  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  based  on 
a  plan  for  a  national  defense  position  of 
relative  military  readiness,  coupled  with  a 
higher  degree  of  mobilization  preparedness. 
This  type  of  military  planning  will  permit 
us  continuously  to  revise  our  tactics  and 
develop  our  weapons  to  meet  modern  con- 
ditions, but  is  clearly  consistent  with  our 
traditional  concept  of  military  strength  for 
purposes  of  defense. 

In  arriving  at  my  recommendations,  I  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  considered  advice  of 
civilian  and  military  leaders  best  qualified 
to  evaluate  the  international,  strategic,  and 
economic  aspects  of  our  national  defense  re- 
quirements. I  believe  that  these  recom- 
mendations reflect  a  proper  relationship 
between  our  security  requirements  and  our 
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economic  and  financial  resources,  and  en- 
vision an  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  a 
condition  of  relative  readiness,  all  function- 
ing as  an  integrated  team.  Moreover,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  plan  our  military 
structure  at  this  time  so  as  to  insure  a 
balanced  military  program  in  the  foreseeable 
future  at  approximately  the  level  recom- 
mended in  this  Budget. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 
preparations  for  defense  must  be  flexible,  and 
not  rigid.  They  must  reflect  changes  in  the 
international  situation,  changes  in  technol- 
ogy and  in  the  economic  situation.  We 
must  be  in  a  position  to  alter  our  military 
programs  as  circumstances  change. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  estab- 
lished an  organizational  framework  better 
than  we  have  ever  had  before  and  provided 
for  a  more  flexible  control  and  adjustment 
of  our  military  program.  The  establishment 
of  a  Weapons  Evaluation  Board  under  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  an  example  of  the 
type  of  development  we  are  continuously 
making  to  achieve  the  best  possible  assign- 
ment of  weapons  and  tasks  among  the  mili- 
tary services.  However,  we  have  had 
enough  experience  under  that  act  to 
recognize  that  further  improvements  need 
to  be  made  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  existing  law.  Therefore,  I  expect 
to  recommend  certain  changes  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  which  will  help  to  assure 
readjustments  of  our  defense  program  as  a 
whole  and  in  all  its  parts  as  security  require- 
ments change. 

The  recommendations  for  the  National 
Military  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  mark  a  beginning  toward  a  national  de- 
fense program  in  which  our  air,  naval,  and 
land  forces  plan  and  operate  as  a  team  under 
a  unified  strategic  concept.  The  1950  pro- 
gram gives  priority  to  air  power  and  to 
strengthening    the    civilian    reserve    com- 


ponents, and  continues  to  emphasize  re- 
search and  development  and  industrial 
mobilization.  The  Budget  provides  for 
maintaining  the  necessary  occupation  forces 
in  the  former  enemy  areas  for  which  satis- 
factory international  settlements  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out.  The  Budget  also  pro- 
vides substantial  amounts  to  continue  the 
materiel  improvement  programs  for  which 
large  authorizations  were  enacted  under  the 
augmented  fiscal  year  1949  Budget.  Con- 
tinuing expenditures  will  be  necessary  for 
an  orderly  replacement  program  in  future 
years  as  existing  inventories  are  used  up 
and  as  materiel  wears  out  or  becomes 
obsolete. 

Expenditures  by  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment for  defense  purposes  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  are  expected  to  amount  to  some- 
what over  1 3. 1  billion  dollars,  including  a 
tentative  estimate  of  385  million  dollars  for 
programs  for  which  new  authorizing  legis- 
lation will  later  be  requested.  The  stock- 
piling of  strategic  materials  and  other  ac- 
tivities supporting  defense  are  expected  to 
require  additional  expenditures  of  about  530 
million  dollars.  Furthermore,  a  tentative 
estimate  of  600  million  dollars  has  been 
added  for  the  first  year  cost  of  universal 
training.  (When  in  full  operation  this  pro- 
gram may  require  expenditures  of  2  billion 
dollars  annually.)  In  total,  the  national  de- 
fense budget  I  am  recommending  will  re- 
quire estimated  expenditures  of  slightly  less 
than  14.3  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950,  an  increase  of  2.5  billion  dollars  over 
the  1949  level.  Somewhat  higher  expendi- 
tures are  likely  in  subsequent  years. 

Net  new  appropriations  and  other  author- 
izations specifically  recommended  in  this 
Budget  for  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  13.7  billion 
dollars.  This  total,  however,  includes  an 
upward  adjustment  of  279  million  dollars 
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Program  or  agency 

National  Military  Establishment  (excluding  pay- 
ments under  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act): 
Pay  and  maintenance  of  military  personnel: 

Pay  and  allowances  of  regular  personnel . . 

Pay  of  retired  personnel 

Subsistence,   travel,   and  other 

Civilian  components 

Research  and  development 

Aircraft  and  related  procurement 

Naval   ship   construction 

Military  public  works  construction 

All  other 

Tentative  estimate  for  proposed  legislation.  .  .  . 

Subtotal,   National  Military  Establishment.  . 
Activities  supporting  defense: 

Universal  training 

Stockpiling  of   strategic  and  critical  materials 

(Treasury)    

Payments  under  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Other 

Total    


Expenditures 

1950 
Net  new         Other 

1948 

actual 

1949            1950 
estimated     estimated 

appro*         author- 
priations       izations 

$3,555        $3,434         $3, 601         $3, 59°" 


10, 924 


148 

168 

192 

1,192 

1,407 

i,359 

350 

590 

760 

534 

557 

505 

791 

i,i57 

1,718 

271 

309 

406 

395 

286 

302 

3,3i6 

3,422 

3,9o8 
385 

0,552 

n,33o 

13, 136 
600 

99 

350 

525 

269 

14 

1 

-66 

—42 

—39 

70 

93 

45 

-ffi,  59° 
191 

1,488 

795 

534 

330 

$1,992 

5 

2  47 

93 

20 

4,317 

645 

185 

11,994 

2  2, 244 

800 

314 

211 

36 

11,745       14,268     * 13, 144 


2,  455 


1  In  addition,  the  Budget  includes  2,061  million  dollars  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior 
contract  authorizations  and  75  million  dollars  to  cover  other  prior  year  obligations. 

2  In  addition,  279  million  dollars  is  being  made  immediately  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  to  cover 
increased  cost  of  completing  authorized  naval  ship  construction  program. 


for  increased  cost  of  the  naval  ship  construc- 
tion programs  authorized  in  1949  and  prior 
years.  In  addition,  830  million  dollars  is 
provided  as  a  tentative  estimate  for  addi- 
tional public  works,  for  military  pay  adjust- 
ments, and  for  other  special  programs, 
dependent  upon  the  passage  of  necessary 
enabling  legislation.  In  all,  14.5  billion  dol- 
lars of  new  obligational  authority  is  provided 
for  the  National  Military  Establishment  for 
use  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  an  increase  of  700 
million  dollars  over  amounts  enacted  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949. 


Of  the  13.7  billion  dollars  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  new  obligational  authority 
for  the  National  Military  Establishment,  11 
million  dollars  is  requested  for  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  4.6  billion  dollars 
for  the  Air  Force,  4.5  billion  dollars  for  the 
Army,  and  4.6  billion  dollars  for  the  Navy, 
counting  the  upward  adjustment  for  ship 
construction  costs  mentioned  above. 

In  addition  to  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, this  Budget  includes  525  million 
dollars  of  new  authority  for  procurement  of 
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critical  and  strategic  materials,  36  million 
dollars  for  other  defense-supporting  activi- 
ties, and  a  tentative  appropriation  estimate  of 
800  million  dollars  for  the  inauguration  of 
universal  training. 

In  all,  new  obligational  authority  for  na- 
tional defense  programs  of  nearly  15.9  billion 
dollars  is  included  in  this  Budget.  This 
compares  with  14.7  billion  dollars  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949,  including  2.9  billion  dollars 
made  available  in  1948,  and  also  including 
tentative  supplemental  authorizations  of  341 
million  dollars  chiefly  for  stockpiling. 

Of  the  15.9  billion  dollars,  13.2  billion  dol- 
lars is  requested  in  the  form  of  appropria- 
tions and  2.7  billion  dollars  in  contract 
authorizations.  In  addition,  appropriations 
of  2.1  billion  dollars  are  requested  to  liq- 
uidate prior  year  contract  authorizations. 

Military  strength — Summary. — The  re- 
quirements of  the  various  services  have  been 
determined,  not  separately,  but  in  relation 
to  our  total  security  position  and  the  degree 
of  military  readiness  which  is  planned.  The 
basic  concept  upon  which  my  recommenda- 
tions are  based  is  that  this  Nation's  military 
security  should  rest  on  a  nucleus  of  highly 
trained  and  mobile  forces — Army,  Navy,  and 
Air — backed  by  ready  reserves  of  trained 
men,  stand-by  equipment  and  productive  fa- 


cilities, and  an  integrated  mobilization  plan 
which  relates  our  national  security  require- 
ments to  the  tremendous  productive  capacity 
of  American  industry.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  amounts  recommended  in  this  Budget 
will  permit  the  maintenance  and  operation 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950  of  the  augmented  de- 
fense forces  now  reached  under  the  increased 
1949  Budget  program. 

Under  this  Budget,  the  Air  Force  in  fiscal 
year  1950  will  continue  at  about  the  present 
strength  of  412,000  officers  and  men  on  active 
duty.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Air  Force 
will  be  organized  with  a  minimum  of  about 
48  combat  groups  and  10  squadrons,  together 
with  27  groups  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 
Within  the  limit  of  the  funds  provided,  it  is 
possible  that  adjustments  in  unit  structure 
or  strategic  planning  may  at  any  time  require 
changes  in  the  number  of  active  groups.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950,  the  Air  Force 
program  contemplates  an  active  inventory 
of  9,200  aircraft  of  all  types  from  trainers  to 
heavy  bombers.  Increased  funds  in  the 
Budget  will  permit  the  build-up  of  support- 
ing forces  in  the  Air  National  Guard  to  an 
average  of  45,000  personnel  and  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  to  68,000  personnel  in  regular 
training  status. 

Personnel  in  the  Army  will  be  continued 


Military  Strength 

[  In  thousands  ] 

Regulars  and  Reserves  on  Reserves  in  regular 

full-time  active  duty  training  status  Other  Reserves 

Dec.  1,          1950  Dec.  1,          1950  Dec.  1,          1950 

Apr.  1,            1948          average  1948          average  1948         average 

1948            (est.)            (est.)  (est.)            (est.)  (est.)            (est.) 

Air  Force 368              411              412  58              113  400              400 

Army    538              662              677  375              555  650              650 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps . .               488              531              527  222              281  900           1,050 

Total 1,394           1,604           1,616  655               949  1, 950           2,100 

Note. — The  recommended  strengths  for  all  the  services  include  18-year-old  i-year  enlistees  and  other 

personnel  in  training  but  exclude  cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies. 
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at  677,000  officers  and  men  in  order  to  main- 
tain 10  divisions  at  increased  strengths,  to- 
gether with  59  battalions.  The  active  Army 
will  be  backed  by  the  National  Guard  with 
an  average  strength  of  325,000  personnel,  an 
Organized  Reserve  of  230,000  in  regular 
training  status,  as  well  as  by  other  reserve 
personnel  and  equipment.  Continuing  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  occupation  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan  and  in  manning  outlying 
bases  will  engage  about  40  percent  of  the 
Army  strength  overseas  in  fiscal  year  1950. 

In  the  naval  and  marine  forces  a  strength 
of  527,000  officers  and  men  throughout  the 
fiscal  year  1950  is  provided.  The  size  of  the 
active  naval  fleet  is  planned  to  be  731  ships, 
including  288  combatant  ships.  Its  composi- 
tion will  be  changed  somewhat  from  the 
present  fleet  to  accord  with  assigned  func- 
tions and  presently  foreseen  defense  require- 
ments. The  active  inventory  of  regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft  is  expected 
to  be  7,450  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Under  the  reserve  programs  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  281,000  officers  and  men 
will  be  trained  in  1950.  Stand-by  ships  and 
materiel  to  augment  the  active  Navy  will 
remain  available  if  needed. 

Although  present  recruiting  rates  indicate 
that  only  small  inductions,  if  any,  will  be 
necessary  under  Selective  Service,  it  is  es- 
sential that  such  authority  remain  available 
in  the  event  that  voluntary  enlistments 
drop.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  existence  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  has 
in  itself  been  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
current  results  of  the  recruiting  programs  of 
the  services. 

Pay  and  maintenance  of  military  person- 
nel.— The  pay  and  maintenance  for  the 
average  of  1,616,000  officers  and  men  on 
active  duty  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  will  re- 
quire estimated  expenditures  of  5  billion 
dollars,  38  percent  of  all  defense  expendi- 


tures by  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment. Expenditures  for  pay,  allowances, 
subsistence,  travel,  welfare,  training,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care  will  average  about 
3,100  dollars  per  man  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

The  increases  in  rates  of  military  pay  and 
allowances  in  1942  and  1946  did  not  provide 
a  balanced  pay  structure  for  the  military 
services.  A  general  overhauling  of  the 
military  pay,  allowance,  and  benefit  struc- 
ture is  overdue.  Since  it  is  desirable  for 
remuneration  of  military  personnel  to  be  in 
line  with  salaries  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees and  other  comparable  groups,  a 
tentative  amount  for  this  adjustment  has 
been  included  in  the  Budget,  pending  later 
legislative  recommendations. 

Civilian  components. — Our  concept  of 
national  defense  places  important  reliance 
upon  the  readiness  of  citizen-soldiers.  This 
Budget  provides  for  larger  and  better-trained 
reserves  for  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy. 
Expenditures  for  civilian  components  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  exclusive  of  amounts  for 
construction  of  facilities,  are  estimated  at  760 
million  dollars,  30  percent  above  oudays  in 
the  present  year  and  more  than  twice  the 
amount  spent  last  year.  These  expendi- 
tures cover  drill  and  training  pay  and  main- 
tenance of  reservists,  operating  expenses,  and 
procurement  of  equipment  over  and  above 
amounts  transferred  from  wartime  stocks. 

The  Budget  recommendations  of  795  mil- 
lion dollars  of  obligational  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  contemplate  expansion  of  the 
reserve  programs  in  1950  and  in  later  years 
toward  the  objectives  outlined  in  my  recent 
Executive  order.  Such  expansion  is  planned 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  consistent  with  sound 
organization,  economical  operation,  and  ef- 
fective integration  with  the  regular  forces. 
The  funds  recommended  for  1950  will  per- 
mit an  average  of  949,000  officers  and  men 
in  regular  training  status  in  air,  naval,  and 
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ground  units,  as  compared  to  655,000  now 
participating. 

Research  and  development. — Scientific 
and  technical  advances  are  vital  to  a  dynamic 
national  defense  program.  To  develop  im- 
proved weapons  and  equipment  and  add  to 
our  basic  knowledge,  new  appropriations  of 
534  million  dollars  are  recommended  for 
direct  costs  of  research  and  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950.  This  amount  does  not 
include  substantial  outlays  for  indirect  costs 
such  as  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  military 
personnel  engaged  in  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  facilities. 

Direct  expenditures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  esti- 
mated at  505  million  dollars.  This  is  some- 
what below  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  when  payments  for  programs  initiated 
at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  completed. 
About  one-half  of  the  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development  will  be  for  aero- 
nautical research  and  development. 

Aircraft  and  related  procurement. — For 
the  fiscal  year  1949,  2.8  billion  dollars  of 
new  obligational  authority  was  provided  for 
aircraft  and  related  procurement,  of  which 
2.0  billion  dollars  for  the  Air  Force  was 
made  available  for  obligation  until  the  end 
of  1950  and  included  some  amounts  for 
nonrecurring  expenses. 

It  is  estimated  that  3.2  billion  dollars  in 
unexpended  authorizations  from  1949  and 
prior  years  will  be  carried  forward  to  the 
fiscal  year  1950.  New  obligational  author- 
ity of  2.3  billion  dollars  is  recommended  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  to  permit  contracts  for 
approximately  34  million  airframe  pounds. 
This  will  make  a  total  of  5.5  billion  dollars 
in  aircraft  and  related  equipment  to  be  de- 
livered and  paid  for  in  1950  and  subsequent 
years. 

Expenditures  for  aircraft  and  related  pro- 


curement in  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  esti- 
mated at  1.7  billion  dollars,  about  500  million 
dollars  more  than  in  the  present  year.  De- 
liveries of  37  million  airframe  pounds  are 
now  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1950  and  are 
expected  to  be  slightly  higher  in  fiscal  year 
1951. 

Aircraft  from  wartime  reserves  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  a  part  of  the  replacement 
requirements  in  fiscal  year  1950.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  when  these  reserves  are  de- 
pleted, an  increase  in  aircraft  procurement 
may  be  required  if  the  strength  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Air  Force  and  naval  aviation  are 
to  be  maintained  at  the  level  and  replace- 
ment rates  contemplated  in  this  Budget. 

Naval  ship  construction. — Expenditures 
for  naval  ship  construction  in  fiscal  year  1950 
are  estimated  to  be  406  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  about  100  million  dollars  over 
the  estimate  for  1949. 

Including  the  construction  in  fiscal  year 
1949,  more  than  1  billion  dollars  of  naval 
ship  construction,  under  present  authoriza- 
tions, will  remain  to  be  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1950  and  later  years.  I  am  including 
in  the  Budget  279  million  dollars  to  cover 
increased  costs  of  completing  the  present 
construction  program,  with  some  readjust- 
ment in  types  of  ships  to  be  built.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  requesting  52  million  dollars  of 
new  authorizations  for  certain  ships  which 
will  be  substituted  for  some  of  those  pre- 
viously authorized. 

Military  public  wor\s  construction. — Ex- 
penditures for  military  public  works  con- 
struction by  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  under  existing  legis- 
lation, are  estimated  at  about  the  current 
level  of  300  million  dollars.  This  construc- 
tion is  largely  for  research  and  development 
facilities  and  badly  needed  housing  for  troops 
and  dependents,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.     This   Budget   recommends 
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new  obligational  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  of  113  million  dollars  for  projects  for 
which  legislative  authorization  exists. 

There  are,  however,  additional  require- 
ments for  family  housing,  for  research  and 
development  facilities,  and  for  other  military 
construction  which  are  not  yet  authorized. 
A  tentative  estimate  for  these  additional 
military  public  works  is  included  in  the 
Budget,  pending  the  enactment  of  author- 
izing legislation. 

All  other  military  expenditures, — The  re- 
maining expenditures  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment  in  fiscal  year  1950, 
are  estimated  at  3.9  billion  dollars  compared 
with  3.4  billion  dollars  in  1949.  These 
expenditures  cover  the  procurement  of  other 
materiel  (in  addition  to  aircraft  and  ships), 
supplies,  and  services.  The  largest  part  of 
these  expenditures  will  be  for  civilian  work- 
ers engaged  in  production,  maintenance,  and 
administrative  activities,  both  overseas  and 
in  the  United  States.  Of  all  Federal  civilian 
employees,  approximately  865,000,  or  about 
40  percent,  will  be  employed  in  defense 
activities  by  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

Expenditures  for  procurement  of  equip- 
ment (exclusive  of  aircraft  and  ships),  par- 
ticularly for  the  Army,  will  increase  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950  as  deliveries  on  1949  con- 
tracts are  made,  even  though  new  obliga- 
tions for  this  purposes  in  1950  will  be  lower. 
Expenses  of  maintaining  and  operating  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  including  aircraft  will 
also  increase  over  the  1949  level,  largely  in 
the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  given  to  in- 
dustrial mobilization  preparedness  in  the 
Budget  for  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment with  the  recommendation  of  appro- 
priations of  approximately  129  million  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  year  1950  as  contrasted  with 
57  million  dollars  provided  for  1949.     In 


addition  to  making  provisions  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  tools  and  industrial 
plants  held  in  stand-by  status,  the  programs 
for  industrial  mobilization  planning  with  in- 
dustry and  within  the  military  establish- 
ments are  being  increased.  Added  emphasis 
is  being  given  to  coordinating  the  cataloging 
of  supply  items  among  the  military  services, 
and  a  greater  integration  of  current  pro- 
curement with  industrial  mobilization  plans. 

Stockpiling  and  other  defense  activities, — 
The  aim  of  the  stockpiling  program  is  to 
provide  a  basic  reserve  of  materials  in  which 
accessible  resources  are  deficient,  thereby 
permitting  a  rapid  and  sustained  economic 
mobilization  in  the  event  of  emergency. 
Stockpile  procurement  continues  to  be  ham- 
pered by  materials  shortages  and  rising 
prices,  since  it  must  meet  the  competition  of 
current  industrial  consumption,  including 
that  for  military  purposes.  However,  the 
concentration  of  procurement  on  the  more 
urgently  required  materials  should  permit 
us  to  make  substantial  progress  toward  our 
goal  of  a  reasonably  adequate  stockpile  with 
minimum  effect  on  current  consumption. 

Toward  the  stockpile  goal,  this  Budget 
recommends  525  million  dollars  of  new  ob- 
ligational authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 
and  supplemental  authorizations  of  310  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Of 
these  amounts  211  million  dollars  for  1950 
and  270  million  dollars  for  1949  are  in  con- 
tract authorizations  to  be  used  primarily  for 
developmental  contracts.  A  total  of  800  mil- 
lion dollars  in  obligational  authority  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  in  the  last  3  years.  In 
addition,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950,  ma- 
terials valued  at  about  700  million  dollars 
will  have  been  transferred  to  the  stockpile 
from  war  surplus  inventories  and  from  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  opera- 
tions. Of  the  total  stockpile  objective  of  3.7 
billion  dollars,  materials  and  authorizations 
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amounting  to  2.3  billion  dollars  will  have 
been  provided. 

Deliveries  and  expenditures,  of  course, 
will  lag  behind  authorizations.  Expendi- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  estimated  at 
525  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  175  mil- 
lion dollars  in  outlays  over  the  current  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  materials 
valued  at  about  1.6  billion  dollars  are  ex- 
pected to  be  on  hand. 

The  stockpile  represents  an  addition  to 
the  supplies  obtainable  in  an  emergency 
from  domestic  production  and  imports  from 
protected  sources.  The  recommended  au- 
thorizations will  permit  the  stockpile  to  be 
built  up  to  the  point  at  which,  with  the  aid 
of  prompt  and  effective  allocations,  a  com- 
paratively high  degree  of  protection  will  be 
afforded  to  our  economy  in  the  event  of 
emergency. 

Expenditures  for  all  other  defense  pro- 
grams, including  expenses  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  maintenance  of  reserve  in- 
dustrial plants  by  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  and  by  other  agencies,  are  estimated 
at  46  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
On  the  other  hand,  net  receipts  of  39  million 
dollars  are  estimated  in  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  defense  program. 

veterans'  services  and  benefits 

As  a  nation  we  have  sought  to  give  our 
veterans  opportunities  to  work,  to  earn,  and 
to  recapture  the  normal  pattern  of  their 
lives.  In  addition  to  our  general  programs 
for  full  employment,  increased  health  serv- 
ices, improved  housing  and  greater  security 
for  all,  we  have  provided  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  special  benefits  and  services  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  extent  and  scope  of  constructive  meas- 
ures to  assist  veterans  of  our  earlier  wars  to 
return  to  useful  civilian  life  were  limited. 


Too  often  prior  to  World  War  I  our  country 
belatedly  attempted  to  discharge  its  obliga- 
tion to  veterans  merely  by  bestowing  upon 
them  pensions  and  gratuities.  In  contrast, 
servicemen  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  have 
received  more  timely  and  better  treatment 
both  in  the  service  and  out.  Improved 
medical  and  hospital  care,  insurance  benefits, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  compensation,  and 
other  benefits  have  been  provided  to  disabled 
servicemen  or  to  the  dependents  of  the  de- 
ceased. Servicemen  of  World  War  I  re- 
ceived adjusted  compensation,  while  World 
War  II  veterans  are  receiving  readjustment 
benefits  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  education, 
training,  jobs,  businesses,  and  homes. 

At  the  present  time  our  expenditures  for 
veterans'  programs  are  declining  as  readjust- 
ment benefits  for  World  War  II  servicemen 
fall  off.  However,  the  long-run  trend  of 
compensation  and  pension  costs  and  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  is  gradually  upward. 
This  means  that  over-all  expenditures  under 
present  legislation  will  remain  high  even 
after  the  completion  of  the  temporary  pro- 
grams under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act. 

The  program  of  veterans'  services  and 
benefits  should  reflect  the  fundamental  fact 
that  our  primary  long-run  obligation  is  to 
dependents  of  veterans  deceased  from  serv- 
ice causes  and  to  veterans  disabled  in  the 
service.  In  the  fulfillment  of  these  obliga- 
tions we  have  two  basic  purposes.  The  first 
is  to  alleviate  financial  hardship  to  depend- 
ents of  veterans  deceased  from  service  causes. 
The  second  is  to  help  veterans  surmount  the 
physical  and  economic  handicaps  of  their 
service  disabilities.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  preserve  and  stress  our  basic  objec- 
tive of  assisting  the  recipients  of  these  bene- 
fits to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  self-reliant 
and  self-sustaining  members  of  our  society. 

The  necessity  for  new  or  extended  benefits 
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for  veterans  without  service  disabilities 
should  be  judged,  not  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  service  in  our  armed  forces,  but  in 
the  light  of  existing  social  welfare  programs 
available  to  all,  veterans  and  nonveterans 
alike.  In  recent  years  social  security  protec- 
tion, including  unemployment  and  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  old-age  assist- 
ance, has  been  made  available  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  general  population.  Prior  to 
World  War  I  the  lack  of  such  general  bene- 
fits was,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  enactment  of  special  benefits  to  vet- 
erans. At  the  present  time  we  seek  to 
broaden  and  extend  these  social  security  pro- 
grams and  to  enact  a  comprehensive  national 
health  and  disability  insurance  program  for 
all  our  people,  including  veterans,  who  with 
their  immediate  families  will  soon  constitute 
40  percent  of  the  population. 


Total  expenditures  for  veterans'  benefits 
and  services  are  expected  to  be  5.5  billion 
dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  about  1.3  bil- 
lion dollars  below  estimates  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  drop  reflects  the  virtual 
completion  of  unemployment  and  self-em- 
ployment allowances,  an  expected  sharp  de- 
cline in  educational  training  programs,  and 
the  inclusion  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  of  a 
nonrecurrent  payment  to  insurance  trust 
funds.  Even  at  the  expected  lower  level, 
expenditures  for  veterans'  programs  will  still 
comprise  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total 
Budget. 

Readjustment  benefits. — The  readjust- 
ment program  has  provided  valuable  educa- 
tional and  other  opportunities  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  6,000,000  veterans 
will  have  used  education  and  training  bene- 


Veterans'  Services  and  Benefits 
{Excluding  trust  accounts) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program  or  agency  1948 

actual 
Readjustment  benefits  (Veterans  Administration): 

Education  and  training $2,  497 

Unemployment  and  self -employment  allowances 677 

Loan   guarantees 64 

Other    75 

Pensions  (Veterans  Administration) 2,  080 

Insurance  (Veterans  Administration) 151 

Hospitals,  other  services,  and  administrative  costs: 
Construction: 

Veterans    Administration 17 

Corps  of  Engineers  (Army,  civil  functions) 36 

Federal  Works  Agency 53 

Current  expenses: 

Veterans  Administration: 

Hospital  and  medical  care 536 

Other   activities 377 

All  other  agencies 4 

Total 6,  567 


Expenditures 

net  new 

1949 
estimated 

1950 
estimated 

appro- 
priations 

$2,  481 

h,  993  "i 

424 
48 

78 1 
48 1 

>          $2, 552 

88 

80J 

2,140 

2,  in 

2,  221 

488 

62 

77 

56 

81 1 

127 

179 

3 

1 

597 

574 

567 

345 

287 

282 

2 

2 

2 

6,  799  5>  496 


5,701 
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fits,  more  than  9,000,000  will  have  received 
unemployment  and  self-employment  allow- 
ances, and  nearly  2,000,000  will  have  ob- 
tained loan  guarantees  for  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950 
total  outlays  under  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  since  1945  will  have  exceeded 
13  billion  dollars. 

Enrollment  in  school,  job,  and  farm  train- 
ing courses  is  estimated  to  decline  to  1,575,- 
000  in  1950  from  this  year's  average  enroll- 
ment of  2,000,000.  In  1950  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  participants  in  this  program 
will  be  in  on-the-job,  on-farm,  and  below- 
college-level  training,  while  less  than  one- 
third  will  be  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Total  expenditures,  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 2  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950,  reflect  the  increased  rates  of  subsistence 
allowances  enacted  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  recommending  reenactment  in  its 
present  form  of  the  provision  of  the  1949 
appropriation  act  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  for  avocational  and  recreational  train- 
ing. This  constructive  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  in  eliminating  expenditures  for 
courses  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  is  expected  to  save  more  than  50  million 
dollars  this  year. 

Under  present  law  only  a  small  number  of 
veterans  will  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
and  self-employment  benefits  after  July  25, 

1949.  The  average  number  of  claimants  to 
be  paid  in  these  two  programs  during  the 
fiscal  year  1950  is  estimated  at  74,000  as  com- 
pared to  about  400,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1949. 
Expenditures  decline  correspondingly  to  78 
million  dollars.    By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

1950,  aggregate  outlays  for  veterans'  unem- 
ployment and  self-employment  benefits, 
since  1945,  will  have  exceeded  3.5  billion 
dollars. 


Under  the  loan-guarantee  title  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act,  veterans  ob- 
tained loans  amounting  to  7.4  billion  dollars 
up  to  June  30,  1948,  more  than  nine-tenths 
for  homes,  and  the  rest  for  farms  and  busi- 
nesses. About  45  percent  of  this  total  is  guar- 
anteed or  insured  by  the  Government.  Re- 
cent experience  has  shown  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  loans  guaranteed.  The  estimates 
assume  322,000  loans  in  the  fiscal  year  1949 
and  293,000  in  1950. 

Pensions. — It  is  estimated  that  an  average 
of  2,968,000  individuals  and  families  will 
receive  compensation  and  pension  payments 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  an  increase  of  52,000 
over  the  number  for  the  present  year.  About 
one-fourth  of  these  payments  involve  non- 
service-connected  death  or  disability.  The 
1950  expenditure  estimate  of  2.1  billion  dol- 
lars for  pensions  includes  1.4  billion  dollars 
in  compensation  for  service-connected  cases, 
and  500  million  dollars  in  pensions  for  non- 
service-connected  cases.  It  also  includes  180 
million  dollars  for  subsistence  allowances  to 
service-disabled  veterans  in  training,  a  de- 
cline of  70  million  dollars  from  the  present 
year.  These  expenditures  reflect  the  in- 
creased rates  of  compensation  enacted  by  the 
last  Congress  for  dependents  of  veterans  de- 
ceased or  disabled  from  services  causes. 

Insurance. — The  Government  contributes 
to  the  veterans'  life  insurance  funds  for  war 
hazard  claims.  Budget  expenditures  for 
veterans'  insurance,  largely  for  such  con- 
tributions, are  estimated  at  62  million  dol- 
lars in  fiscal  year  1950.  A  tentative  estimate 
of  413  million  dollars  is  included  for  an 
additional  contribution  to  the  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  fund  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949.  This  large  non-recurring  item  in  the 
present  year  results  from  a  re-evaluation  of 
the  Government's  liability  for  war  risk 
claims. 

Hospital  and  domiciliary  construction. — 
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The  construction  program  under  which  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  been  proceed- 
ing was  planned  and  authorized  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war.  Now  that  we 
have  the  benefit  of  a  period  of  postwar  ex- 
perience, I  have  reviewed  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  construction  program 
and  find  that  to  continue  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  full  number  of  90  authorized 
hospitals  will  result  in  a  serious  overbuild- 
ing, in  terms  of  beds  needed  to  meet  fore- 
seeable requirements.  A  reduction  in  the 
program  will  still  make  it  possible  to  provide 
for  all  service-connected  patients  in  every 
geographical  area  and  will  provide  an  even 
more  liberal  allowance  of  beds  for  non- 
service-connected  patients  than  at  present. 
I  have  therefore  directed  that  the  program 
which  I  had  previously  authorized  be  cur- 
tailed by  approximately  16,000  beds  and 
asked  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  recommend  specific  adjustments  in  the 
program.  I  have  approved  his  recommen- 
dations for  the  cancellation  of  24  hospital 
projects,  and  the  reduction  in  planned  ca- 
pacity of  14  additional  hospitals.  This  will 
result  in  a  reduction  of  279  million  dollars 
in  the  total  of  1.2  billion  dollars  of  con- 
struction previously  authorized,  and  will 
reduce  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
by  115  million  dollars.    However,  hospitals 


scheduled  for  completion  will  cost  42  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  originally  estimated. 
Therefore,  a  net  rescission  of  237  million 
dollars  in  contract  authorizations  is  recom- 
mended. Under  this  revised  program,  ex- 
penditures in  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  con- 
struction of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facili- 
ties are  estimated  at  260  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  77  million  dollars  over  the  fiscal 
year  1949,  due  to  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion already  under  way. 

Hospital  and  other  services  and  adminis- 
tration,— Current  expenses  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  are  estimated  at  574  million 
dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  23  million 
dollars  less  than  the  peak  expenditure  in 
1949.  This  decline  reflects  largely  a  down- 
turn in  the  out-patient  medical  care  program 
and  increased  use  of  excess  supplies  now  in 
stock.  Expenses  of  the  in-patient  care  pro- 
gram will  increase.  The  1950  estimates  pro- 
vide for  an  average  daily  patient  load  of 
about  140,000,  an  increase  of  4,000  over  the 
current  year. 

Other  current  expenses,  which  are  chiefly 
the  costs  of  administering  the  nonmedical 
benefit  programs  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, continue  to  decline  in  line  with  work 
loads. 

Trust  accounts, — Veterans  of  the  two 
World  Wars  hold  7,500,000  active  policies 


Veterans'  Life  Insurance  Funds 

{Trust  accounts) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Item 
Receipts: 

Transfers  from  general  and  special  accounts 

Premiums,  interest,  and  other 

Total 

Expenditures  for  benefits,  refunds,  and  other  (deduct) 

Net  accumulation 


1948 

actual 

1949 
estimated 

1950 
estimated 

$145 

$482 

$56 

677 

712 

745 

822 

1,194 

801 

377 

381 

2,421 

445 


813 
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under  the  Government  life  and  national 
service  life  insurance  programs.  Premiums 
and  earnings,  supplemented  by  Government 
contributions  to  cover  claims  involving  war 
risks,  have  built  up  substantial  accumula- 
tions in  these  trust  funds. 

Assets  of  the  national  service  life  insurance 
fund  will  reach  an  estimated  7.7  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Govern- 
ment contributions  anticipated  for  the  fiscal 
years  1949  and  1950  will  bring  total  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  the  national  service 
life  insurance  fund  to  over  4  billion  dollars. 

An  initial  dividend  estimated  at  about  2 
billion  dollars  is  scheduled  for  payment  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1950  to  all  servicemen  who 
hold  or  have  held  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. The  Veterans  Administration  is  now 
reviewing  insurance  records  to  determine 
the  status  of  the  fund,  after  which  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  and  the  method  of 
payment  can  be  decided. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE,  HEALTH,  AND  SECURITY 

In  the  last  15  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  basic  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  health, 
and  security.  The  national  system  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  the  system  of 
regular  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
payments  to  the  needy  aged  and  blind  and 
to  dependent  children,  the  Federal-State  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  insurance,  and  several 
grant  programs  for  the  promotion  of  public 
health  and  of  children's  welfare  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 
More  recent  laws  established  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  and  grants  to  States  for  the 
school  lunch,  hospital  construction,  and  men- 
tal health  programs.  Also  included  in  the 
Government's  social  welfare,  health,  and 
security  programs  are  the  older  system  of 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 


and  those  Federal  services  directed  toward 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  apprehen- 
sion and  detention  of  criminals. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  national 
policy  contemplated  that  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  would  be  the  primary  Gov- 
ernment measure  affording  economic  pro- 
tection to  the  needy  aged  and  dependent 
children,  and  that  unemployment  compen- 
sation would  provide  temporary  assistance 
to  the  unemployed.  Other  types  of  social 
insurance  were  to  be  added  later  to  provide 
more  adequate  protection  against  major  eco- 
nomic hazards  of  our  society.  Public  as- 
sistance was  designed  as  a  backstop,  a  second 
line  of  defense,  eventually  to  be  replaced  in 
large  measure  by  social  insurance  benefits. 
We  have  not  made  progress  toward  this 
objective  in  the  last  decade.  Individual 
benefit  payments  under  public  assistance 
now  are  substantially  higher  than  under  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance.  They  are  more 
adequate,  in  many  cases,  than  under  un- 
employment insurance. 

Three  principal  steps  should  be  taken  now 
to  strengthen  and  complete  the  system  of 
social  insurance,  and  thereby  to  make  our 
governmental  programs  consistent  with  the 
basic  national  policy  in  this  field. 

First,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
should  be  extended  to  nearly  all  the  25  mil- 
lion gainfully  employed  persons  not  now 
covered;  the  scale  of  benefits  should  be 
sharply  raised;  benefits  should  be  provided 
for  women  at  an  earlier  age;  and  higher  part- 
time  earnings  should  be  permitted.  (In 
addition,  coverage  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  should  be  extended 
and  benefits  made  more  adequate,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  "Labor"  section  of  this 
Message.) 

Second,  disability  insurance  should  be  pro- 
vided to  protect  against  loss  of  earnings 
during  illness  or  other  temporary  disability, 
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and  to  assure  continuing  annuities  to  work- 
ers who  become  permanently  disabled  and 
therefore  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Third,  a  comprehensive  national  health 
program  should  be  established,  centering  in 
a  national  system  of  medical  care  insurance, 
accompanied  by  improved  services  and  fa- 
cilities for  public  health  and  medical  care. 

These  recommendations  have  had  ex- 
tended public  discussion.  Action  is  long 
overdue.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  promptly  the  legislation  needed  to 
achieve  an  integrated,  comprehensive  system 
of  social  insurance.  In  addition,  I  repeat 
my  recommendation  that  the  Congress  give 
departmental  status  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

The  needed  legislation  includes  not  only 
measures  to  establish  administrative  proce- 
dures and  authorize  benefit  payments,  but 
also  provisions  for  financing  them.  At 
present,  workers  and  employers  each  con- 
tribute to  the  old-wage  and  survivors  in- 
surance fund  at  a  rate  of  1  percent  of  the 
covered  pay  roll.  Under  present  law,  this 
rate  will  advance  on  January  1,  1950  to  1/2 
percent  each  for  employers  and  workers. 
The  tax  applies  only  to  the  first  3,000  dollars 
of  earnings  of  each  employee  in  any  year, 
and  earnings  in  excess  of  that  amount  are 
not  counted  in  calculating  the  retirement 
benefits.  My  recommendations  contemplate 
raising  the  tax  rate  on  presently  covered 
employment  on  July  1,  1949,  the  date  when 
increased  benefits  should  be  made  available. 
In  addition,  I  propose  that  we  raise  the 
ceiling  on  taxable  earnings,  as  well  as  extend 
the  pay-roll  tax  to  workers  and  employers 
not  now  covered.  The  addition  of  insurance 
coverage  for  medical  care  and  disability  ben- 
efits will  also  require  some  additions  to  the 
pay-roll  tax  rates  in  order  that  the  whole 
social  insurance  system  will  continue  to  be 
substantially  self-supporting. 


The  financial  impact  of  these  recommen- 
dations is  mainly  in  the  trust  accounts.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1950,  benefit  payments  and 
administrative  expenses  from  the  major  trust 
accounts  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  (other 
than  unemployment  insurance)  are  esti- 
mated at  1.3  billion  dollars  under  existing 
laws.  Under  the  legislation  which  I  recom- 
mend, these  payments  would  be  doubled. 
Apart  from  this  new  legislation,  they  would 
rise  by  more  than  100  million  dollars  above 
the  total  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  total  of  Budget  expenditures  for  so- 
cial welfare,  health,  and  security  also  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  to  nearly 
2,358  million  dollars,  exclusive  of  expendi- 
tures from  trust  accounts.  The  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1949  is  394  million  dollars,  of 
which  147  million  dollars  is  in  transfers  to 
the  railroad  retirement  trust  account  and  86 
million  dollars  is  for  increased  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  assistance  under  present 
Federal  law.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
increase  is  divided  between  present  programs 
for  the  promotion  of  public  health  and 
proposed  new  legislation  for  medical  care 
insurance  and  public  assistance. 

Excluding  trust-account  transactions,  new 
appropriations  requested  for  social  welfare, 
health,  and  security  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 
are  estimated  at  2,271  million  dollars.  In 
addition,  92  million  dollars  of  new  contract 
authority  will  be  needed,  making  a  total  of 
2,363  million  dollars  of  new  obligational 
authority  for  these  programs.  This  does  not 
include  40  million  dollars  of  appropriations 
necessary  to  liquidate  contract  authority 
made  available  in  prior  years,  mainly  for 
hospital  construction  grants.  Of  the  new 
appropriations  in  Budget  accounts,  84  mil- 
lion dollars  is  for  proposed  legislation.  All 
the  rest  is  for  programs  under  present  laws. 

Public  assistance  to  the  aged  and  other 
special  groups. — The  public  assistance  pro- 
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Social  Welfare,  Health,  and  Security 
(Excluding  trust  accounts) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program  or  agency 

Assistance  to  the  aged  and  other  special  groups: 
Federal  Security  Agency: 
Public  assistance: 

Present  law 

Proposed   legislation 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  other  programs . 
School  lunch  (Department  of  Agriculture) .... 
Retirement  and  dependents*  insurance: 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Federal  Security  Agency  and  other 

Promotion  of  public  health: 
Federal  Security  Agency: 

Present   programs 

Medical  care  insurance  system  (proposed  leg- 
islation)     

Federal  Works  Agency  and  other 

Crime  control  and  correction  (Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  other) 

Other  programs: 

Present  programs  (Federal  Security  Agency  and 

other)   

Federal  Security  Agency,  change  in  employees' 
accident  compensation  rates  (proposed  legis- 
lation)      


1948 
actual 


$733 

27 
68 

763 
3 


135 


Expenditures 

1949  1950 

estimated   estimated 


$977 

23 

75 

569 
5 


177 


84 


28 


90 


26 


Total 


1,853 


1,963 


$1,064 
65 
23 
75 

716 


234 

15 
35 

9i 

27 


2,358 


1950 
Net  new        Other 


appro- 
priations 


$1,  059 
65 
23 
75 


author- 
izations 


716 
9 


174 

15 
12 

92 
26 


2,271 


92 


1  In  addition,  this  Budget  includes  40  million  dollars  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior 
year  contract  authorizations. 

Note. — The  Federal-State  system  of  unemployment  compensation  and  the  Federal  system  of  railroad 
unemployment  insurance,  formerly  included  in  this  category,  are  now  reclassified  under  Labor. 


grams  of  the  Federal  Government  are  all 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
and  the  expenditures  are  almost  entirely  in 
the  form  of  grants  to  State  governments. 

By  far  the  largest  amounts  are  for  assist- 
ance to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent 
children,  for  which  Federal  Government 
expenditures  under  present  laws  are  esti- 
mated at  1,064  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950.    Each  State  determines  its  own 


scale  of  benefits  to  individuals  in  these  public 
assistance  categories,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reimburses  the  States  for  from  50 
to  75  percent  of  the  payments  in  each  case, 
up  to  maximum  individual  benefit  rates 
specified  in  the  Federal  law.  The  level  of 
these  matching  payments  was  raised  by  ac- 
tion of  the  last  Congress. 

Because  of  this  grant  arrangement,  the 
amount  of  Federal  expenditure  for  public 
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assistance  in  any  one  year  is  not  directly 
subject  to  Federal  budgetary  control,  but  is 
determined  by  the  action  of  the  several 
States  in  fixing  benefit  rates  and  approving 
individual  claims  for  assistance.  The  total 
amount  of  Federal  expenditures  has  steadily 
increased  as  the  rising  cost  of  living  has 
compelled  the  States  to  give  more  assistance 
and  the  number  of  needy  aged  persons  in 
our  population  has  continued  to  rise.  This 
increase  in  public  assistance  expenditures 
would  be  slower,  and  should  ultimately  be 
reversed,  if  other  contributory  insurances 
are  made  adequate  to  carry  most  of  the  load. 

The  Budget  includes  65  million  dollars  as 
the  tentative  estimate  of  first-year  expendi- 
ture under  proposed  legislation  to  improve 
the  present  public  assistance  system  and  to 
help  cover  State  relief  payments  to  persons 
not  now  eligible  for  assistance  from  Federal 
grants. 

Railroad  retirement  insurance. — The  ex- 
pected rise  in  transfers  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment trust  account,  from  565  million  dollars 
in  this  fiscal  year  to  716  million  dollars  in 
1950,  reflects  mainly  a  statutory  increase  in 
the  tax  rate,  which  has  just  become  effective, 
and  the  continued  rise  in  railroad  pay  rolls. 

The  estimates  for  1950  assume  favorable 
legislative  action  on  several  proposed 
changes  in  the  timing  of  transfers  from 
Budget  accounts  to  the  trust  accounts. 
These  relate  to  Federal  Government  pay- 
ments for  military  service  credits,  adminis- 
trative expense  appropriations,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  special  railroad  taxes  to  trust  ac- 
counts. The  changes  would  not  affect  the 
benefit  rights  of  any  individual  or  the  tax 
liabilities  of  any  employer. 

Good  budgeting  requires  that  the  law  be 
revised  so  that  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  railroad  retirement  trust 
fund  on  account  of  military  service  credits 
allowed  to  railroad  employees  may  be  made 


annually  in  the  years  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
the  actuarial  value  of  claims  actually  ap- 
proved as  workers  retire.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  these  payments  are  to  be  made  in 
advance,  without  adequate  relationship  to 
eventual  requirements  for  actual  benefits. 
We  have  already  advanced  160  million  dol- 
lars to  the  trust  fund  to  cover  such  future 
claims.  Unless  the  law  is  amended,  a  fur- 
ther transfer  of  about  the  same  amount  may 
be  required  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  and  this 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  total  of 
Budget  expenditures. 

Good  budgeting  requires  also  that  the 
railroad  retirement  tax  be  transferred  to  the 
trust  fund  as  it  is  collected,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  annual  specific  appropriations  in 
advance  of  collections,  as  is  the  present  prac- 
tice. The  estimates  assume  that  an  annual 
indefinite  appropriation  will  be  substituted, 
and  also  that  the  administrative  expense  ap- 
propriations will  be  consolidated  and 
financed  directly  from  the  trust  account. 

Public  health. — Federal  expenditures  for 
public  health  purposes  comprise  substantial 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
help  them  combat  disease  and  to  meet  part 
of  the  cost  of  new  hospitals,  as  well  as 
expenditures  for  direct  Federal  operations. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1950,  I  am  recom- 
mending appropriations  sufficient  to  double 
the  general  health  grants  to  States,  raising 
them  to  22  million  dollars,  in  order  that  the 
States  in  turn  may  extend  and  strengthen 
local  health  services.  These  stronger  health 
services  are  an  essential  part  of  our  national 
health  program.  I  recommend  that  the 
present  statutory  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  such  general  health  grants  to  States  be 
removed  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  so  as  to  authorize  in  later  years  the 
provision  of  larger  amounts  for  the  further 
improvement  and  expansion  of  local  public 
health  services.    It  is  clearly  more  desirable 
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to  follow  this  course  than  to  add  new  and 
separate  grant  programs  or  to  continue  to 
expand  existing  specialized  health  programs. 

The  estimates  for  1950  provide  for  con- 
tinuing at  about  the  1949  level  the  grants  to 
States  for  specialized  health  programs,  such 
as  venereal  disease  and  tuberculosis.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  new  grants  under  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Act  of  1948  and  for  grants  for 
initial  surveys  under  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1948.  The  Federal-aid  hos- 
pital construction  program  will  require  ad- 
ditional contract  authority  to  maintain  the 
current  limited  volume  of  new  hospital 
building. 

I  have  included  in  Budget  accounts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  a  tentative  estimate  of  15 
million  dollars  for  initial  expenditures  for 
inaugurating  the  system  of  medical  care 
insurance. 

New  facilities  for  medical  and  related  re- 
search to  be  carried  on  directly  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  in  process  of  construction. 
As  these  are  completed  and  staffed,  we  shall 
achieve  a  substantial  expansion  of  specialized 
types  of  research  which  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  health  and  longevity  of  our 
people. 

Crime  control  and  correction. — The  work 
load  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  largely  because  of  investi- 
gations of  personnel  employed  in  atomic 
energy  work  and  international  activities  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  internal  security 
program.  A  decline  is  expected  in  the  in- 
mate population  of  Federal  prisons,  and  this 
will  permit  some  reduction  in  staff,  but  the 
saving  will  be  partly  offset  by  higher  per 
capita  costs  for  care  of  prisoners. 

Federal  employees'  accident  compensa- 
tion.— Expenditures  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  of  1916,  as 
amended,  are  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year 


1950  at  9  million  dollars  more  than  in  1949, 
but  the  increase  is  wholly  for  war  claims 
payments  to  American  citizens  abroad  who 
were  injured  or  suffered  damage  from  war- 
time enemy  actions.  These  payments  will 
be  covered  by  some  of  the,  proceeds  of  cer- 
tain enemy-owned  property. 

Compensation  payments  to  Government 
employees  injured  and  to  dependents  of 
those  killed  in  line  of  duty  will  continue 
under  present  law  at  about  14  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  benefit  rates  have  not  been 
changed  since  1927.  They  are  now  quite 
inadequate.  I  recommend  that  these  bene- 
fit rates  be  liberalized.  The  Budget  includes 
a  tentative  estimate  of  4  million  dollars  for 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Trust  accounts. — As  I  emphasized  in  a 
message  to  the  Congress  last  May,  this  pe- 
riod of  high  employment  and  earnings 
offers  a  particularly  opportune  time  for 
strengthening  and  broadening  our  social  in- 
surance system.  At  such  a  time,  our  people 
are  best  able  to  begin  providing  for  protec- 
tion against  the  major  economic  hazards  to 
which  everyone  is  exposed.  Although  the 
recommended  improvements  will  mean  an 
immediate  large  increase  in  benefit  pay- 
ments, they  will  also  result  at  the  outset  in 
a  sizable  increase  in  savings  held  in  the 
social  insurance  trust  accounts.  This  will 
help  to  reduce  inflationary  pressures  and 
build  a  cushion  of  consumers'  purchasing 
power  against  possible  future  recession. 

Despite  benefit  payments  of  more  than 
1.3  billion  dollars  under  present  laws,  the 
major  trust  funds  for  social  welfare,  health, 
and  security  for  the  year  are  expected  to  add 
3.0  billion  dollars  to  their  assets  during  the 
fiscal  year  1950.  This  will  bring  the  aggre- 
gate assets  of  these  funds  above  19  billion 
dollars.  The  legislation  I  have  recom- 
mended will  add  an  estimated  460  million 
dollars  to  these  assets  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
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Social  Welfare,  Health,  and  Security 

{Major  trust  accounts) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Fund  and  item 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund: 
Receipts: 

Appropriation  from  general  receipts 

Interest   and   other 

Proposed  legislation  extending  coverage,  raising  tax  base,  and 

adding   disability   benefits 

Payments  of  benefits  and  administrative  expenses   (deduct): 

Existing  legislation 

Proposed    legislation 


Net  accumulation   (including  proposed  legislation) . 

Railroad  retirement  account:  l 
Receipts: 

Transfers  from  Budget  accounts 

Interest  on  investments 

Payments  of  benefits,  salaries  and  expenses  (deduct) 


Net  accumulation 

Federal  employees'  retirement  funds: 
Receipts: 

Salary  deductions  and  transfers  from  Budget  accounts 

Interest    

Payments  of  annuities  and  refunds,  and  expenses  (deduct) 


Net  accumulation. 


Medical  care  insurance  trust  fund  (proposed  legislation): 

Receipts  from  pay-roll  contributions 

Payments  for  benefits  (deduct) 


Net  accumulation 

1  Adjusted  for  proposed  changes  in  legislation. 


1946 
actual 


$1,616 
191 


559 


1,248 


758 

39 

222 


575 


486 
108 
244 


350 
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1949 

estimated 


$1,  754 
231 


656 


1,330 


565 

5i 

289 


327 


566 
120 

274 


412 


ipso 
estimated 


$2, 420 
266 

1,700 

745 
1,500 

2,141 


716 

62 

317 


461 


693 
139 

277 


555 


260 


260 


The  trust  account  assets  are  invested  in 
Government  securities,  and  the  interest  earn- 
ings are  added  to  the  principal  of  each  trust 
fund.  Although  all  benefits  are  paid  directly 
from  these  accounts,  the  handling  of  con- 
tributions varies.  Pay-roll  tax  collections 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system  are  in- 
cluded in  Budget  receipts  and  the  transfers 
to  the  trust  account  appear  as  Budget  ex- 
penditures.   Proceeds  of  the  pay-roll  tax  for 


old-age  and  survivors  insurance  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  trust  account  without  affecting 
expenditures;  this  transfer  is  made  through 
a  deduction  from  receipts  and  an  equal  credit 
to  the  trust  account.  Amounts  withheld 
from  the  salaries  of  those  Government  em- 
ployees covered  by  Federal  employees'  retire- 
ment acts,  as  their  payments  to  the  retirement 
funds,  are  credited  direcdy  to  the  trust 
accounts. 
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HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 

The  objective  of  the  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram is  to  improve  the  housing  standards 
of  the  Nation  and,  in  particular,  to  help  low- 
income  and  moderate-income  families 
obtain  more  adequate  housing  in  a  suitable 
community  environment.  To  this  end  the 
Federal  Government  provides  a  wide  variety 
of  financial  aids  for  both  private  and  public 
housing  construction,  as  well  as  research  and 
other  assistance  on  cost  reduction. 

In  the  past  3  years,  housing  construction 
has  risen  to  the  level  it  took  6  years  to  reach 
after  World  War  I.  Conversions  of  older 
houses  have  also  increased  the  housing  sup- 
ply, and  extensive  repairs  and  modernization 
have  improved  housing  standards.  As  a 
result,  many  of  the  most  acute  emergency 
needs,  especially  of  veterans,  have  been  met, 
and  the  number  of  families  compelled  to  live 
with  others  or  to  make  other  temporary 
arrangements  has  been  reduced. 

Despite  these  encouraging  gains,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  programs  rec- 
ommended in  this  Budget,  both  under 
existing  and  proposed  legislation,  are  di- 
rected primarily  towards  improving  the 
housing  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
groups.  These  programs  emphasize  lower- 
ing of  housing  costs  and  production  of  rental 
housing,  and  provide  continued  preference 
for  veterans'  housing  requirements. 

Research  in  costs  and  markets. — Basic  to 
the  entire  housing  program,  both  private 
and  public,  is  the  use  of  all  available  methods 
to  lower  construction  costs.  Technical  re- 
search on  the  limited  basis  authorized  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1948  has  already  begun. 
More  extensive  technical  research,  and  analy- 
sis of  housing  markets  and  land-use,  which 
would  be  authorized  in  the  further  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  recommended,  are  needed 
to  assure  effective  use  of  both  private  and 


public  funds  in  meeting  our  housing  needs. 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator will  take  the  leadership  in  bringing 
potential  cost  reductions  to  the  attention  of 
industry  and  of  State  and  local  agencies  in 
the  form  most  useful  to  them. 

A  census  of  housing  should  again  be  au- 
thorized as  part  of  the  regular  decennial 
census  in  1950.  Such  a  census  would  pro- 
vide comprehensive  and  up-to-date  infor- 
mation needed  by  both  private  industry  and 
public  agencies. 

Slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment.— I  have  recommended  for  several 
years  legislation  to  authorize  the  Federal 
assistance  needed  to  permit  cities  to  start 
clearing  their  slums  and  preparing  the  sites 
necessary  for  sound  urban  development, 
primarily  private  housing.  We  should  not 
delay  longer  in  authorizing  initiation  of  the 
first  installments  of  this  long-term  program. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  be  au- 
thorized to  contract  for  Federal  grants 
amounting  to  100  million  dollars  a  year  for 
5  years.  In  addition,  I  recommend  loan  au- 
thorizations of  25  million  dollars  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  and  larger  authorizations  in 
the  following  4  years,  totaling  1  billion 
dollars  for  the  5-year  period.  The  only 
Federal  expenditures  likely  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  are  loans  of  10  million  dollars  for 
planning  the  projects. 

Private  housing. — The  great  bulk  of  the 
housing  of  the  Nation  is  today  and  should 
remain  privately  owned  and  privately  fi- 
nanced. In  addition  to  the  general  aids 
provided  for  all  types  of  housing,  the  Federal 
Government  aids  private  housing  through 
sharing  financial  risks  and  providing  a  sup- 
plementary source  of  funds. 

Over  one-third  of  the  new  housing  started 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be  financed  by  mortgages  insured  by  the 
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Housing  and  Community  Facilities 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program  or  agency  1948 

actual 
General  aids  to  housing: 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Existing  programs $1 

Proposed  legislation: 

Research  and  administration 

Slum   clearance 

Alaska  housing 

Commerce    Department:    Proposed    census    of 

housing 

Housing  Expediter  (excluding  rent  control) . .  6 

Aids  to  private  housing: 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Federal  Housing  Administration — 19 

Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation — 156 

Proposed  stand-by  borrowing  authority: 
Federal    Savings    and    Loan    Insurance 

Corporation  

Federal  home  loan  banks 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 
Existing  programs: 

Mortgage  purchases,  net 113 

Loans  to  large-scale  producers 

Other    4 

Proposed  assistance  for  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing 

Department    of    Agriculture:    Proposed    farm 

housing  program 

Public  housing  programs: 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 
Public  Housing  Administration: 
Existing  programs: 

War  housing 48 

Veterans'  re-use  housing 44 

Low-rent  housing 11 

Other    —5 

Proposed  low-rent  housing 

Other  agencies — 1 

Provision  of  community  facilities: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 25 

Federal  Works  Agency: 

Existing  programs 10 

Proposed  legislation: 

Disaster   relief 

Alaska  public  works 

Total 82 

1Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 


Jan. 


10 
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48 

12 

—  I 
2 

15 

—  I 

35 
15 


349 


"Expenditures 

1949            1950 
estimated    estimated 

1950 

Net  new      Other 

appro-      author- 

priations    izations 

$1 

$2 

$2         

O 

2 

2         

10 

$125 

5 

10         

6 

15         

5 

7 

—  123 

—95 

750 

1, 000 

333 

149 

5 

13 

2 

O 
50 

34 

1 

12 

1 

129 

— 1 

32 


3 
1 

388 


27 


162  

12  

6  

1  

5        85 

o  

1  

5  

2  


227 


1,987 
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Federal  Housing  Administration.  In  the 
years  ahead  our  mortgage  insurance  system 
should  give  increased  emphasis  to  assisting 
housing  cooperatives  and  production  of 
rental  housing  and  lower-priced  sales  hous- 
ing. Amendments  are  needed  for  these 
purposes,  as  well  as  to  simplify  the  variety 
of  insurance  aids  now  available.  Both  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will  en- 
courage increased  production  of  lower- 
priced  housing  by  special  financial  assistance 
to  producers  using  efficient  large-scale  con- 
struction methods.  In  addition,  as  part  of 
our  veterans'  program,  the  Government  will 
continue  to  guarantee  loans  made  to  veterans 
to  help  finance  construction  and  purchase  of 
homes. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, a  subsidiary  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  will  continue  to  as- 
sist private  lenders  in  certain  cases  where 
credit  is  short  by  purchasing  federally  in- 
sured and  guaranteed  mortgages.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1950  these  purchases,  under  the 
present  authority,  will  result  in  estimated 
net  expenditures  of  149  million  dollars.  I 
am  recommending  revisions  of  the  present 
limitations  on  mortgage  purchases,  which 
will  result  in  an  estimated  50  million  dollars 
of  additional  expenditures.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent inflationary  pressures,  any  such  broad- 
ening should  of  course  be  confined  to 
measures  urgently  required  to  finance  the 
most-needed  types  of  housing  construction, 
particularly  rental  housing  and  housing 
cooperatives. 

As  another  credit  aid  to  private  housing, 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks  provide  an 
important  supplementary  source  of  credit 
for  the  savings  and  loan  associations  which 
make  about  one-third  of  all  home-mortgage 
loans.  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance  Corporation  insures  the  share-ac- 


counts of  its  member  associations.  Both  the 
banks  and  the  Corporation  are  supervised 
by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

I  am  recommending  basic  revisions  in  the 
financial  structure  of  these  agencies  designed 
to  encourage  substitution  of  private  capital 
for  Federal  investments,  to  permit  them  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  in  the  event  of 
any  future  emergency,  and  to  give  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  more  specific  authority 
over  the  borrowing  and  lending  operations 
of  the  member  associations.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  additional  retirement  of  Fed- 
eral investment  in  home  loan  bank  stock 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950  will  increase  Budget 
receipts  by  an  estimated  81  million  dollars. 
The  stand-by  borrowing  authority  requested 
for  the  home  loan  banks  and  the  Corporation 
amounts  to  1,750  million  dollars.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  use  will  be  made  of  this 
new  authority  except  in  time  of  emergency, 
but  it  will  provide  additional  assurance  to 
the  millions  of  shareholders,  comparable  to 
the  assurance  now  given  to  bank  depositors. 

I  am  again  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  for  more  adequate  Federal  aids 
to  construction  and  improvement  of  pri- 
vately owned  farm  housing.  The  new  pro- 
gram would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  loans  for  farm  hous- 
ing, as  well  as  contributions  for  housing  for 
farmers  on  potentially  self-supporting  farms 
and  limited  grants  to  improve  substandard 
housing  of  low-income  farmers. 

Public  housing. — Except  for  3,000  perma- 
nent low-rent  units  authorized  before  the 
war,  Federal  assistance  for  new  public  hous- 
ing since  the  war  has  been  limited  almost 
entirely  to  provision  of  temporary  accom- 
modations under  the  veterans'  re-use  pro- 
gram. With  every  month  that  passes,  legis- 
lation to  authorize  a  new  and  broader 
program  of  Federal  assistance  for  low-rent 
public    housing   becomes    more    necessary. 
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Only  through  such  a  program  can  cities 
make  a  substantial  start  in  providing  perma- 
nent housing  for  the  low  income  families  for 
whom  private  enterprise  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  provide. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  now  recom- 
mending would  provide  the  Federal  assist- 
ance required  to  permit  construction  of 
1,050,000  low-rent  units  over  a  7-year  period. 
It  would  authorize  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  make  contracts  with  local 
public  agencies  providing  for  annual  Federal 
contributions  over  a  40-year  period  suffi- 
cient to  assure  acceptable  housing  for  low- 
income  families  at  rents  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  Contracts  involving  maximum  annual 
contributions  of  85  million  dollars  would  be 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  rising 
to  a  maximum  annual  amount  of  445  million 
dollars  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1954. 
In  addition,  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  would  be 
increased  by  700  million  dollars  primarily 
for  temporary  financing.  To  minimize  the 
cost  of  the  program,  the  local  housing  agen- 
cies would  meet  their  long-term  financial 
requirements  by  selling  to  the  public  taxable 
obligations  fully  protected  by  the  pledge  of 
annual  Federal  contributions.  Disburse- 
ments during  the  first  year  will  amount  to 
an  estimated  120  million  dollars,  almost  en- 
tirely for  short-term  loans. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  also 
has  been  administering  the  disposition  of 
permanent  and  temporary  units  built  under 
the  war  housing  and  veterans'  re-use  pro- 
grams. I  am  recommending  legislation  to 
make  possible  more  expeditious  sale  to 
private  owners  of  all  permanent  war  housing 
units,  except  those  transferred  to  local  hous- 
ing agencies  for  low-rent  housing.  Ade- 
quate protection  would  be  provided  for 
present  occupants.  Legislation  also  is 
needed   to  permit  transfer  of  all  Federal 


ownership  and  other  rights  in  temporary 
housing  (with  limited  exceptions)  to  local 
communities  which  apply  for  such  transfer. 
This  step  would  permit  the  entire  respon- 
sibility for  such  housing  to  be  vested  in  local 
authorities,  who  can  most  readily  determine 
the  continuing  emergency  need. 

Community  facilities. — In  accordance  with 
the  economic  stabilization  program,  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  is  limiting 
its  new  loans  to  public  agencies  to  relatively 
low  levels.  Other  expenditures  will  be 
made  to  complete  the  Brooklyn-Battery  tun- 
nel and  to  meet  other  prior  commitments. 

I  again  recommend  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  provide 
prompt  assistance  to  communities  in  re- 
building facilities  after  floods  and  other  dis- 
asters. A  tentative  appropriation  estimate 
of  5  million  dollars  is  included  for  this 
purpose. 

Alaska  housing  and  public  wor\s. — As 
part  of  the  program  to  develop  the  resources 
of  Alaska,  I  have  recommended  special  as- 
sistance for  both  private  and  public  housing. 
Such  housing  is  badly  needed,  but  is  ham- 
pered by  excessive  construction  costs.  This 
Budget  provides  for  a  10-million-dollar  re- 
volving fund  to  finance  loans  and  construc- 
tion by  the  Alaska  Housing  Authority.  I 
also  recommend  a  2-million-dollar  appro- 
priation to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  to 
provide  for  certain  urgently  needed  public 
works  in  Alaska. 

Appropriations  and  other  authorizations-^- 
Summary. — Most  of  the  expenditures  for 
existing  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
will  be  financed  from  the  corporate  funds 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
provided  in  earlier  years. 

New  appropriations  of  44  million  dollars 
and  other  authorizations  of  1,987  million 
dollars  would  be  called  for  under  my  legis- 
lative    recommendations.    The     proposed 
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stand-by  borrowing  authority  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
and  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  accounts 
for  1,750  million  dollars.  Slum  clearance, 
low-rent  public  housing  and  farm  housing 
proposals  require  contract  and  loan  author- 
izations of  237  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950.  An  increase  of  700  million  dol- 
lars in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  would  be  provided 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949.  It  is  estimated  that 
35  million  dollars  of  the  174  million  dollars 
in  permanent  appropriations,  representing 
anticipated  receipts  from  war  housing  and 
veterans'  re-use  housing,  will  be  spent  for 
current  management  and  disposition  activ- 
ities. The  remaining  139  million  dollars 
will  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  without  affecting  Budget 
expenditures. 

EDUCATION   AND   GENERAL   RESEARCH 

It  is  important  to  the  continued  progress 
of  the  Nation  that  we  raise  our  educational 
standards  and  expand  our  fundamental  re- 
search. At  the  present  time  the  Federal 
Government  promotes  education  by  provid- 
ing professional  leadership  and  advice  to 
educators,  and  by  supporting  vocational  edu- 
cation and  the  land-grant  colleges  through 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States.  It  also  supports 
Howard  University  and  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  provides 
for  the  education  of  Indians.  The  Govern- 
ment provides  library  and  museum  services 
through  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
carries  on  general  research  through  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  the  Naval  Observatory. 

Expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  for 
education    and   general   research   are   esti- 


mated at  414  million  dollars.  The  increase 
of  329  million  dollars  over  1949  is  almost 
entirely  for  proposed  grants  to  States  for 
education  and  for  the  decennial  census  of 
population. 

In  addition  to  these  general  programs, 
many  Federal  agencies  carry  on  specialized 
education  and  research  activities  which  are 
included  in  other  functional  groupings. 
Some  of  these  are  the  education  benefits  for 
veterans,  fellowship  and  other  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  produce  needed  special- 
ists, and  research  for  military  and  other 
purposes. 

Aid  to  education, — Although  the  Federal 
Government  is  engaged  in  this  broad  range 
of  educational  activities,  we  are  not  yet  as- 
suring all  the  children  of  our  Nation  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  basic  education 
which  is  essential  to  a  strong  democracy. 
In  many  areas,  teachers'  salaries  are  low, 
particularly  in  the  elementary  grades.  Too 
many  are  leaving  the  profession;  too  few 
are  entering.  Enrollments  are  rising.  As 
a  result,  overcrowded  classrooms  and  sub- 
standard instruction  are  common.  As  the 
large  number  of  children  born  during  and 
after  the  war  reach  school  age,  the  situation 
will  become  even  worse. 

Many  States  are  finding  it  difficult,  even 
with  high  tax  rates,  to  pay  adequate  salaries 
or  to  take  other  corrective  measures.  It  is 
therefore  urgent  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  provide  grants  to  the  States 
in  support  of  a  basic  minimum  program  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for  all 
our  children  and  youth.  This  Budget  in- 
cludes a  tentative  appropriation  estimate  of 
300  million  dollars  for  such  grants  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950. 

We  know  that  a  shortage  of  school  build- 
ings exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as 
a  result  of  wartime  deferment  of  construc- 
tion and  the  increase  in  the  school-age  popu- 
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Program  or  agency 

Promotion  of  education: 

Office  of  Education  (Federal  Security  Agency) : 

Present   programs 

Federal  aid  to  education  (proposed  legisla- 
tion)    

Survey  of  educational  building  needs,  and 
study  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  (pro- 
posed legislation) 

Federal  Works  Agency  and  other 

Educational  aid  to  special  groups: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (Interior) 

Howard  University  (Federal  Security  Agency) 

and  other 

Library  and  museum  services 

General-purpose  research: 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Seventeenth  decennial  census 

Other  Census  Bureau  programs 

National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Present   programs 

Radio  propagation  building  (proposed  leg- 
islation)     

National  Science  Foundation  (proposed  legisla- 
tion)     

Other  agencies 


Harry  S.  Truman,  1949 

Education  and  General  Research 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Expenditures 


Total 


1948 
actual 


$33 


o 


75 


1949  ipso 

estimated    estimated 


$34 


85 


$34 
290 


o 


414 
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1950 

Net  new        Other 

appro*       author- 

priations     izations 


$34 
300 


o 


3 

6 

12 

5 

8 

10 

10 

10 

2 

36 

70 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

9 

8 

9 

o 


o 


452 


$6 


18 


1Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

2  In  addition,  this  Budget  includes  6  million  dollars  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior 
year  contract  authorizations. 


lation.  We  do  not  know  the  overall  extent 
of  the  shortage,  the  particular  areas  in  which 
it  exists,  and  whether  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  alleviate  it  without  special  Fed- 
eral aid  for  construction.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  factual  basis  for  further 
consideration  of  the  problem,  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a  survey  of  educational 
building  needs  and  the  adequacy  of  State 
and  local  resources  available  to  meet  these 
needs. 
It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that 


the  national  welfare  demands  that  higher 
education  be  made  available  to  more  of  our 
talented  young  people.  We  should  now  de- 
termine the  soundest  and  most  practicable 
means  of  providing  additional  opportunities 
for  capable  young  people  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  a  college  or  university 
education. 

The  Budget  estimates  include  i  million 
dollars  as  a  tentative  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions needed  for  these  surveys  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 
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Howard  University. — An  extensive  build- 
ing program  is  under  way  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity to  meet  part  of  the  need  which  results 
from  the  doubling  of  student  enrollment 
since  1946.  Additional  contract  authoriza- 
tions of  6  million  dollars  are  requested  in 
connection  with  this  building  program. 

National  Science  Foundation. — The 
strength  and  economic  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try in  years  to  come  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  advances  that  can  be  made  in  basic 
scientific  research.  To  maintain  and  expand 
the  Nation's  efforts  in  scientific  research  and 
to  help  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
scientists  in  the  future,  I  again  urge  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  creating  a  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation  in  a  form  which 
does  not  contain  the  basic  administrative  de- 
fects of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  This  Budget  includes  tentative 
estimates  of  2.5  million  dollars  of  appro- 
priations and,  in  addition,  12.5  million  dol- 
lars of  contract  authority  to  enable  the 
Foundation  to  establish  its  organization  and 
initiate  its  program  during  the  fiscal  year 
1950. 

AGRICULTURE    AND    AGRICULTURAL    RESOURCES 

Federal  programs  for  agriculture  include 
a  wide  variety  of  services,  grants,  loans,  and 
other  payments  designed  to  promote  the  con- 


Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Resources 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program  or  agency  1948 

actual 
Loan  and  investment  programs: 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation — $200 

Grain   storage   facilities    (proposed   legisla- 
tion)     

Farmers  Home  Administration 61 

Rural  Electrification  Administration,   net...  239 

Other  corporate  transactions — 67 

Other  agencies 2 

Other  financial  aids: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Conservation  and  use 236 

Exportation  and  domestic  consumption 51 

Sugar    Act 60 

International    Wheat    Agreement    (proposed 

legislation)    

Other  agencies — 3 

Agricultural  land  and  water  resources: 

Present  legislation 48 

Flood  control — Missouri   Basin   (proposed   leg- 
islation)       

Other  development  and  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture     147 

Total 575 

1Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 


Expenditures 

{949  1950 

estimated     estimated 


$866 


122 

283 

-63 

o 


227 

87 

71 


0 


$538 

25 

116 

330 

—14 

2 


274 

55 
65 

56 
O 


59 


153 


151 


Net  new 
appro- 
priations 


1 9  SO 


Other 
author- 
izations 


»"5  

6  $350 

7         

2         

290         

50         

65         

o      

60      

149       


1,865  1,662 


745 


350 
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servation  and  development  of  agricultural 
resources  and  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
farm  production.  They  include  financial 
and  other  assistance  aimed  to  assure  reason- 
able stability  in  farm  income.  Finally,  they 
include  special  aids  to  farmers  whose  farm 
resources  are  limited  in  order  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  improve  their  economic 
status.  The  common  objective  is  to  promote 
adjustments  within  the  farm  economy  and 
between  it  and  other  parts  of  the  national 
economy  which  will  enable  agriculture  to 
contribute  its  part  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  assure 
farmers  a  fair  share  in  the  fruits  of  that 
development. 

The  calendar  year  1948  was  another  year 
of  high  prosperity  for  American  agriculture. 
Because  of  the  high  level  of  national  income 
and  the  continuing  need  abroad  for  Ameri- 
can food  and  fiber,  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  totaled  approximately  30.8  bil- 
lion dollars — slightly  larger  than  the  30.2 
billion  dollars  in  1947.  With  rising  produc- 
tion costs,  however,  net  farm  income  de- 
clined for  the  first  time  in  10  years — from 
17.8  billion  dollars  in  1947  to  an  estimated 
17.2  billion  dollars  in  1948.  This  compares 
with  6.4  billion  dollars  in  194 1. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to 
prices  paid  has  gradually  declined  from  the 
peak  of  133  in  October  1946  to  109  in  De- 
cember 1948.  A  continuation  of  the  down- 
ward trend  in  this  ratio  will  mean  smaller 
net  incomes  for  farmers  in  1949  and  1950, 
an  adjustment  from  the  high  levels  of  the 
immediate  postwar  years.  This  adjustment, 
prevented  from  becoming  excessive  by  the 
operation  of  price  supports,  will  contribute 
to  over-all  stabilization  of  the  economy  and 
to  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living. 

The  principal  factor  causing  the  fluctuation 
in  total  agricultural  expenditures  is  the 
volume  of  price  support  outlays  by  the  Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation.  This  program 
largely  accounts  for  the  estimated  increase  of 
1,230  million  dollars  in  expenditures  from 
the  fiscal  year  1948  to  1949,  and  the  decrease 
of  143  million  dollars  from  1949  to  1950. 
Apart  from  price  support  outlays,  expendi- 
tures in  1950  for  agriculture  and  agricultural 
resources  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  in 
1949  because  of  the  higher  level  of  loan  dis- 
bursements for  rural  electrification,  larger 
oudays  to  encourage  conservation  of  agricul- 
tural land  resources,  smaller  net  repayments 
on  loans  made  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  and  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement. 

Price  support. — Net  outlays  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  estimated  to 
be  866  million  dollars  in  1949  and  538 
million  dollars  in  1950  as  compared  with  net 
receipts  of  200  million  dollars  in  1948.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  large  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton  in  the  1948  crop  year, 
market  prices  of  these  commodities  have 
declined  to  support  levels,  resulting  in  loan 
outlays  or  the  acquisition  of  considerable 
stocks  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Price  sup- 
port expenditures  are  expected  also  to  be 
large  on  potatoes,  eggs,  and  flaxseed. 

For  the  1949  crop  year,  production  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  will  probably  again 
exceed  anticipated  domestic  and  export  re- 
quirements, even  assuming  lower  yields  per 
acre  than  in  1948.  If  1949  production 
should  equal  the  magnitude  of  the  1948 
crops,  expenditures  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  be  considerably  larger 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950  than  now  estimated. 

As  I  said  a  year  ago,  price  supports  should 
be  regarded  "chiefly  as  devices  to  safeguard 
farmers  against  forced  selling  under  un- 
favorable conditions  and  economic  depres- 
sion." Their  purpose  is  to  bring  an  element 
of  stability  into  agriculture.  At  the  same 
time,  they  should  not  place  excessive  bur- 
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dens  on  the  Treasury  and  taxpayers  or  in- 
hibit shifts  in  production  needed  to  meet 
peacetime  demands  and  to  promote  adequate 
conservation  of  our  soil  resources.  The  post- 
war revisions  in  the  price  support  programs, 
which  take  effect  largely  in  the  fiscal  year 
1 95 1,  need  certain  amendments  to  make  the 
price  support  mechanism  and  the  quota 
provisions  more  workable. 

Two  major  defects  were  noted  at  the  time 
I  signed  the  bill  granting  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
first,  the  restriction  on  the  Corporation's  au- 
thority to  acquire  storage  facilities,  has  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  fulfilling  its 
obligations  under  the  price  support  program. 
The  second,  the  provisions  removing  the 
Corporation  from  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  divide  respon- 
sibility and  make  more  difficult  the  sound 
administration  of  our  agricultural  program. 
I  recommend  that  the  charter  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  be  amended  to 
correct  these  deficiencies. 

Rural  electrification. — Despite  the  extreme 
shortages  of  materials  and  electrical  equip- 
ment since  the  war,  the  rural  electrification 
program  has  made  notable  progress.  The 
percentage  of  total  farms  electrified  has  risen 
from  48  percent  on  June  30,  1945,  to  over 
68  percent  on  June  30, 1948.  With  the  carry- 
over of  approximately  120  million  dollars 
from  prior-year  loan  authorizations  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  new  loan  authorization  be 
reduced  from  400  million  dollars  to  350  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1950.  New  loan  advances  to 
rural  cooperatives  are  estimated  to  be  360 
million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  com- 
pared with  310  million  dollars  in  1949. 
With  the  rising  percentage  of  total  farms 
electrified,  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion loans  may  be  expected  to  level  off  in 
1 95 1  and  decline  in  later  years. 


Conservation. — The  long-run  well-being  of 
both  the  farmer  and  the  Nation  depends 
on  the  preservation  of  our  soil  resources. 
To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  provides  technical  advice 
and  services  to  farmers.  The  ultimate  goal 
as  it  affects  the  farmer  is  a  plan  of  manage- 
ment for  his  farm  which  will  insure  both 
sustained  full  production  and  preservation 
of  the  soil.  The  Federal  Government  also 
makes  payments  to  farmers  to  encourage  de- 
sirable conservation  practices.  Expenditures 
for  this  program  are  estimated  to  increase 
from  227  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 

1949  to  274  million  dollars  in  1950.    For  the 

1950  crop-year  conservation  program  (to  be 
reflected  in  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
195 1 ),  I  recommend  planning  for  a  262.5- 
million-dollar  program  to  include  the  cost  of 
administering  any  acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas  which  may  be  adopted  as 
well  as  payments  to  farmers  and  related 
administrative  expenses. 

A  flood  control  survey  report  covering 
the  watershed  of  the  Missouri  will  soon  be 
presented  to  the  Congress.  If  this  report  is 
approved  by  the  Congress,  a  1949  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  approximately  5 
million  dollars  will  be  required  to  initiate 
needed  land-use  changes  and  the  construc- 
tion of  terraces  and  other  structures  to  retard 
water  flow  and  soil  erosion  on  the  lands  in 
the  Missouri  Basin.  These  operations  are 
essential  supplements  to  the  flood  control 
works  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the 
downstream  channels.  Larger  appropria- 
tions will  be  required  in  the  years  following 
1950. 

Wheat  Agreement. — If  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  is  successfully  renego- 
tiated, I  shall  recommend  its  ratification  and 
the  enactment  of  the  necessary  legislation 
to  fulfill  its  provisions.  Under  this  proposal, 
the    principal    exporting    and    importing 
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countries  would  guarantee  over  a  period  of 
years  an  annual  trade  of  a  large  volume  of 
wheat  within  an  agreed-upon  price  range. 
Thus,  the  Agreement  would  provide  an 
orderly  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
international  trade  over  the  next  few  years 
without  the  demoralizing  effect  of  unilateral 
action  by  governments  acting  independendy. 
Approximately  56  million  dollars  is  allowed 
in  this  Budget  to  cover  the  probable  loss  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  price  of  wheat 
for  the  farmer  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram and  the  price  at  which  wheat  is  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  under  the 
Agreement.  Costs  are  expected  to  be  less 
in  later  years  and  will  be  more  than  balanced 
by  benefits  to  farmers  and  to  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  greater  stabilization  of  world 
trade. 

Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.— In  order  to  simplify  the  Government- 
lending  operations  which  assist  agriculture, 
I  recommend  that  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  be  abolished,  and  that  its 
functions  and  the  capital  stock  revolving 
fund  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Under  this  proposed  change  the 
Secretary  could  direct  existing  farm  credit 
agencies  to  draw  upon  the  revolving  fund  to 
extend  emergency  credit  to  farmers  in  the 
event  of  floods,  droughts,  or  other  natural 
disasters. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  Federal  Government  has  far-reaching 
responsibilities  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources.  It  must 
necessarily  assume  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy;  it  must  assure 
the  proper  utilization  of  its  extensive  land 
holdings  which  contain  valuable  forest,  graz- 
ing, mineral,  water,  fish,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional resources;  it  must  provide  for  the 


improvement  of  such  public  resources  as  the 
major  streams  of  the  country.  In  addition, 
the  Government  must  foster  reasonable 
standards  of  conservation  and  development 
of  resources  in  private  ownership  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  welfare.  We  should 
reappraise  our  plans  for  using  and  conserv- 
ing our  resources  in  the  light  of  the  marked 
changes  that  have  occurred  during  and  since 
the  war. 

In  this  Budget,  programs  are  being  re- 
stricted to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with 
the  heavy  demands  on  our  natural  resources 
for  both  civilian  and  national  defense  re- 
quirements. The  estimated  expenditures 
give  particular  consideration  to  the  serious 
needs  for  electric  power  in  certain  areas  and 
for  critical  minerals.  They  also  allow  for 
work  made  urgent  by  repeated  postpone- 
ments during  and  since  the  war. 

Expenditures  for  the  Government's  natu- 
ral resources  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
are  estimated  at  1,861  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  245  million  dollars  over  1949. 
The  largest  expenditures,  725  million  dol- 
lars, will  be  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Other  large  expenditures  in- 
clude 481  million  dollars  for  flood  control 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  344  million 
dollars  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
development  of  water  resources  in  the  West. 
These  activities  represent  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  estimated  expenditures  in 
1950  and  largely  account  for  the  increase  over 
1949. 

New  obligational  authority  recommended 
in  1950  consists  of  1,549  million  dollars  in 
net  new  appropriations  and  482  million  dol- 
lars in  contract  and  loan  authorizations,  of 
which  427  million  dollars  is  in  contract 
authorizations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Appropriations  required  to  liq- 
uidate prior-year  contract  authorizations 
amount  to  391   million  dollars. 
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Atomic  energy. — To  an  increasing  extent 
our  national  welfare  and  security  are  linked 
to  our  atomic  energy  program.  We  must 
continue  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
resource  and  move  ahead  with  practical  de- 
velopment. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  reactors  as  an  even- 
tual means  for  converting  atomic  energy  into 
electricity  and  into  power  for  propulsion  of 
ships  and  airplanes. 

The  1950  Budget  provides  increased  funds 


for  the  production  of  fissionable  materials 
and  the  development  of  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  atomic  energy.  The  present  high 
costs  of  rapidly  accomplishing  these  pur- 
poses must  be  balanced  against  the  ultimate 
and  far  greater  costs  of  failure  to  move  ahead 
vigorously  in  this  field. 

Land  and  water  resources. — Present  high 
costs  of  construction  and  large  competitive 
demands  from  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy make  it  necessary  to  undertake  new 
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Program  or  agency 

Atomic  energy: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Other  agencies 

Land  and  water  resources: 

Corps  of  Engineers  (Army,  civil  functions)  .  .  . 

Bureau  of  Reclamation   (Interior) 

Rehabilitation  and  betterment  projects  (pro- 
posed legislation)    

Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  southwest- 
ern power  transmission  system  (Interior) .  .  . 

Other   Interior 

Tennessee   Valley   Authority 

Department  of  State  and  other 

Forest  resources: 

Forest  Service  and  other  (Agriculture) 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Mineral  resources: 

Bureau  of  Mines  and  other  (Interior) 

Department  of  the  Navy  and  other 

Commercial  production  of  synthetic  fuels  (pro- 
posed  legislation) 

Incentive  payments  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  minerals  (proposed  legislation,  In- 
terior)    

General  resource  surveys  (Interior) 

Fish  and  wildlife  resources  (Interior  and  other) .  . 
Recreational  use  of  resources  (Interior) 

Total 1, 091  1, 616  1, 861         a  1, 549  482 

1Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

2  In  addition,  this  Budget  includes  391  million  dollars  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior 
year  contract  authorizations. 
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river  basin  projects  only  where  urgency  is 
evident.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  rec- 
ommended expenditures  for  river  basin  de- 
velopment in  the  fiscal  year  1950  is  to  con- 
tinue work  started  in  prior  years.  Despite 
this  restriction,  Federal  outlays  for  these  re- 
sources will  be  about  1  billion  dollars  in  1950. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  invest- 
ment in  these  resources  and  its  economic 
effects,  there  should  be  careful  surveillance 
of  the  programs  in  order  to  prevent  waste 
and  assure  sound  development.  We  should 
apply  the  lessons  of  our  Tennessee  Valley 
experience  without  delay  wherever  they  offer 
promise  of  improvement. 

An  essential  first  step  for  the  flood  control, 
reclamation,  and  other  development  activi- 
ties is  an  expansion  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  its  water  resource  investigations  and 
topographic  surveys. 

The  flood  control  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  involving  the  construction  of 
major  storage  reservoirs,  channels,  and 
levees,  will  be  limited  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
almost  entirely  to  continuation  of  work  on 
projects  started  in  prior  years.  Particular 
emphasis  is  now  given  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Basin  but  major  projects  are  under 
construction  in  river  basins  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  Gulf  coast,  the  Central  Valley 
and  Los  Angeles  areas  in  California,  and  the 
Columbia  Basin. 

The  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  going  forward  on  major  projects  in 
the  Central  Valley  of  California,  the  Colum- 
bia Basin,  the  Colorado  River  area,  and  the 
Missouri  Basin.  Because  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  development,  the  present  plan  should 
be  reexamined  to  determine  needed  changes. 

The  anticipated  shortage  of  power  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  makes  it  urgent  that 
we  move  forward  at  a  faster  rate  on  certain 
of  the  Federal  hydroelectric  power  projects 


in  order  to  obtain  benefits  as  early  as  feasible. 
Two  large  projects  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  recommended  for 
initiation  in  the  Columbia  Basin  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950,  in  order  to  meet  increasing  power 
demands. 

The  Tennessee  Valley,  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  broad  responsibilities  for  power 
supply,  faces  a  power  shortage  in  the  near 
future.  Expansion  of  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's generating  capacity  is  vital  not  only 
for  the  growing  normal  power  demands,  but 
also  for  the  expanding  needs  of  the  atomic 
energy  program.  I  recommend  an  imme- 
diate appropriation  for  1949  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  a  steam  plant  to  permit  more 
effective  utilization  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  resources  of  the  area,  and  additional 
funds  for  1950  to  expedite  progress  on  the 
project. 

Construction  by  the  Government  of  trans- 
mission and  distribution  facilities  is  essential 
in  some  areas  for  marketing  the  power  from 
Government  projects  in  compliance  with 
law,  which  gives  priority  to  public  agencies 
and  cooperatives.  Funds  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  Budget  for  this  purpose. 

The  Federal  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  contain  re- 
sources that  are  both  large  and  diverse  in 
character.  A  large  portion  of  these  lands 
is  in  the  grazing  districts  of  the  West  and 
is  an  important  part  of  the  livestock 
economy  of  that  area.  The  Bureau's  ad- 
ministration of  mineral  resources  includes 
not  only  the  resources  on  the  public  lands, 
but  also  those  on  several  million  acres  of 
land  where  surface  rights  have  passed  into 
private  ownership.  Aggregate  receipts  from 
these  Federal  land  resources  greatly  exceed 
the  costs  of  administration. 

Mineral  resources. — Two  World  Wars  as 
well  as  subsequent  needs  for  world  recovery 
have  drawn  heavily  on  our  mineral  resources. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
for  assuring  the  adequacy  of  these  resources 
through  intensive  surveys,  investigations, 
and  exploration;  fundamental  research;  and 
sound  conservation  practices.  Funds  recom- 
mended for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  some 
activities  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  di- 
rected to  these  purposes.  In  addition,  I 
recommend  legislation  which  will  authorize 
incentive  payments  for  the  exploration 
and  development  of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals. 

The  country  must  face  squarely  the  fact 
that  a  major  portion  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
energy  requirements  is  being  met  by  oil 
and  gas,  which  constitute  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  our  energy  reserve.  The  prospects 
are  that  we  shall  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  oil  unless  ap- 
propriate action  is  taken.  I  recommend 
legislation  to  provide  for  proper  conservation 
and  planned  use  of  the  oil  reserves  under  the 
sea  which  are  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  should 
take  steps  also  to  encourage  commercial  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  our 
abundant  reserves  of  coal,  lignite,  and  oil 
shale.  I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Government  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  this  purpose. 

Other  resource  programs. — Programs  for 
the  development  of  our  forest,  fish,  and  wild- 
life resources  will  be  at  about  the  same  level 
in  1950  as  in  1949.  The  increase  in  expendi- 
tures for  forest  resource  development  is  ex- 
plained by  the  inclusion  in  this  function  of 
forest  development  roads,  previously  classi- 
fied with  forest  highways  under  the  trans- 
portation function.  An  increase  is  recom- 
mended for  the  operation  and  improvement 
of  the  national  parks.  This  increase  is  in 
recognition  of  the  problems  created  by  severe 
curtailment  of  upkeep  in  recent  years,  and 
the  increased  use  of  the  parks  as  indicated 


by  a  trebling  of  the  number  of  visitors  since 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Alaskan  resources. — In  my  Message  to  the 
Congress  in  May  1948,  I  stressed  the  need 
for  certain  immediate  actions  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  Alaskan  resources.  I  recom- 
mend in  this  Budget  funds  for  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  transportation  in  this 
important  area.  In  addition,  the  Budget 
includes  increased  expenditures  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  development  of  Alaskan 
timber,  water,  land,  mineral,  fish,  and  wild- 
life resources. 

TRANSPORTATION   AND   COMMUNICATION 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  major 
responsibility  in  the  development  and  regu- 
lation of  the  vital  transportation  and  com- 
munication industries.  The  Government 
has,  at  various  times,  provided  direct  or 
indirect  assistance  to  most  segments  of  these 
industries.  It  must  continue  to  do  so  where 
necessary.  The  ultimate  objective  of  such 
assistance  is  the  balanced  development  of 
these  industries,  to  the  end  that  they  can 
eventually  provide  all  necessary  services  at 
the  minimum  cost  to  the  immediate  user  and 
to  the  taxpayer. 

A  major  part  of  the  Federal  expenditures 
for  transportation  and  communication  are 
for  basic  facilities  such  as  highways,  air- 
ports, waterway  improvements,  and  navi- 
gation aids.  As  postwar  programs  have 
developed,  expenditures  for  such  facilities 
have  increased  considerably  in  recent  years. 
By  fiscal  year  1950,  most  of  these  programs 
will  reach  a  level  which  is  likely  to  be  sus- 
tained with  relatively  little  change  in  the 
near  future. 

While  expenditures  for  these  programs 
will  increase  between  fiscal  years  1949  and 
1950,  total  expenditures  for  transportation 
and  communication  are  estimated  to  decline 
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from  1.8  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1949 
to  1.6  billion  dollars  in  1950.  This  decline 
results  from  an  estimated  reduction  in  the 
postal  deficit,  in  line  with  my  recommenda- 
tion for  postal  rate  revisions. 

Postal  service. — The  postal  deficit  for  fis- 
cal year  1950,  on  the  basis  of  current  postal 
rates,  would  be  more  than  400  million  dol- 
lars. A  deficit  of  this  size  is  unsound;  it 
imposes  upon  the  general  taxpayer  a  finan- 
cial burden  which  should  properly  be  borne 
by  the  users  of  the  service. 

Large  postal  deficits  are  resulting  from  a 
record  volume  of  postal  business,  most  of 
which  is  carried  at  rates  which  do  not  cover 
handling  costs.  The  low  rates  for  parcel 
post  have  led  to  substantial  diversion  of  ex- 
press traffic  from  common  carriers,  with  the 
result  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
now  receiving  a  volume  and  type  of  parcel 
business  which  it  cannot  efficiently  handle 
with  existing  facilities.  Present  rates  for 
second  and  third  class  mail  are  so  low  that 
they  make  only  a  small  contribution  to  the 
costs  of  handling  such  mail.  While  the 
national  interest  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion justifies  some  preferential  treatment  for 
periodicals  and  other  second  class  matter, 
there  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  extremely  low 
rates  now  in  effect. 

In  the  last  2  years,  I  have  recommended 
that  the  Congress  raise  postal  rates  to  bring 
them  more  nearly  into  line  with  the  in- 
creased costs  of  postal  operations.  A  par- 
tial revision  in  rates  was  effected  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  but  this  did  not  offset 
the  cost  of  the  postal  pay  raise  which  was 
concurrently  enacted.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  again  that  the  Congress  enact  at  once 
an  adequate  revision  of  the  postal  rate  struc- 
ture. I  have  asked  the  Postmaster  General 
to  submit  his  recommendations  for  rate  re- 
visions sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  a 
reasonable  level.    The  added  revenue  from 


such  revisions,  estimated  at  250  million  dol- 
lars for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  is  shown  in  the 
Budget  under  proposed  legislation.  The  re- 
maining deficit  would  represent  largely  the 
costs  of  Government  penalty  mail,  franked 
mail,  air-line  subsidies,  and  other  costs  not 
properly  chargeable  to  the  users  of  the 
postal  service.  Aside  from  such  costs,  postal 
operations  should  be  conducted  on  a  self- 
sufficient  basis,  with  rates  maintained  at  a 
level  adequate  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

Aviation. — Commercial  aviation,  the  new- 
est of  our  transportation  industries,  is  still 
in  a  stage  of  development  that  requires  sub- 
sidy assistance.  The  program  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  for  moderniz- 
ing the  Nation's  airways  will  assist  the  air 
lines  in  achieving  greater  safety  and  regu- 
larity, higher  load  factors,  and  thus  even- 
tually in  reducing  their  dependence  upon 
Federal  financial  aid.  This  program  in- 
cludes principally  the  installation  of  landing 
aids  at  major  airports,  and  of  new  airway 
facilities  to  permit  greater  precision  and 
flexibility  in  air  navigation.  The  present 
transitional  program,  utilizing  types  of 
equipment  currendy  available,  is  now  get- 
ting fully  under  way,  and  the  1950  Budget 
recommendation  contemplates  its  comple- 
tion within  a  few  years.  Research  and  de- 
velopment work  required  for  a  longer-range 
program  will  be  actively  started  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950,  looking  toward  a  complete  all- 
weather  air  navigation  system  within  a 
period  of  about  15  years. 

New  obligational  authority  for  the  Federal 
aid  airport  construction  program  is  held  to 
40  million  dollars  in  this  Budget.  Within 
these  funds,  primary  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
large  airports  which  are  required  for  com- 
mercial air  transport,  and  which  would  also 
have  potential  national  defense  importance. 

The  basic  aeronautical  research  conducted 
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by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  is  essential  for  the  design  and 
development  of  improved  aircraft,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian.  The  1950  Budget  provides 
for  new  facilities,  and  increased  use  of  exist- 


ing facilities,  primarily  for  research  upon 
military  aircraft  requirements. 

Water  transportation. — Promotion  of  the 
merchant  marine,  through  Maritime  Com- 
mission construction  and  operating  subsi- 


Transportation  and  Communication 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program  or  agency 
Promotion  of  aviation: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  (Commerce) . 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics .  . 
Promotion  of  the  merchant  marine: 

Maritime    Commission 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation  (Commerce): 

Present    programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Provision  of  navigation  aids  and  facilities: 

Panama  Canal  (Army,  civil  functions) 

Corps  of  Engineers  (Army,  civil  functions): 

Present    programs 

Proposed  St.    Lawrence    seaway   and    power 
project    

Coast  Guard   (Treasury) 

Department  of   the  Interior 

Provision  of  highways: 

Public   Roads  Administration    (Federal  Works 
Agency)    

Forest  roads  and  trails   (Agriculture) 

Alaska  and  Indian  roads  (Interior) 

Regulation  of  transportation  (Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board) .  .  . 
Other  services  to  transportation: 

Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (Commerce) 

Alaska  Railroad  (Interior) 

Postal  service  deficit  (Post  Office): 

Present  programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Regulation  of  communication  (Federal  Communi- 
cations   Commission) 

Alaska  communications  system: 

Present   programs 

Proposed    legislation 


Expenditures 

19  SO 
Net  new        Other 

1948 

actual 

{949            {950 
estimated    estimated 

appro- 
priations 

author- 
izations 

$98 

$150 

$196 

$127 

$67 

38 

44 

60 

56 

22 

183 

152 

182 

90 

60 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

11 

20 

16 

15 

114 

168 

209 
8 

229 
20 

106 

141 

148 

150 

O 

1 

1 

33i 

444 

501 

16 

470 

18 

26 

3 

2 

7 

19 

28 

12 

7 

15 

15 

15 

15 

—  1 

—4 

2 

10 

11 

11 

11 

25 

33 

40 

29 

22 

304 

527 

402 
— 250 

404 
—250 

6 

7 

7 

7 

1 

2 

3 
1 

3 

4 

1,267 


1,757 


1,586 


945 


648 


Total 

1Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

2  In  addition,  this  Budget  includes  495  million  dollars  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior 
year  contract  authorizations. 
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dies,  will  require  some  increase  in  expendi- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  Budget 
recommendations  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  vessels  related  to  the  national 
defense.  With  minor  exceptions,  contracts 
for  sale  of  these  vessels  to  private  operators 
will  be  required  before  construction  is  be- 
gun. Within  recent  months,  the  Commis- 
sion has  let  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
five  passenger-cargo  vessels,  and  has  received 
bids  on  the  construction  of  a  large,  high- 
speed passenger  liner.  Construction  activity 
on  these  and  other  merchant  vessels  will  in- 
crease Maritime  Commission  shipbuilding 
expenditures  from  26  million  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1949  to  121  million  dollars  in  fiscal  year 
1950. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1949,  the 
Maritime  Commission  expects  to  have  de- 
termined the  postwar  operating  subsidy  rates 
for  all  essential  trade  routes.  Subsidy  ex- 
penditures will  therefore  be  on  a  full-year 
basis  in  fiscal  year  1950,  and  are  estimated  at 
22  million  dollars,  more  than  twice  the  1949 
level.  The  substantial  increases  in  construc- 
tion and  operating  subsidy  programs  will 
be  largely  offset  by  declines  in  other  Mari- 
time Commission  expenditures,  particularly 
those  for  vessel  operation  and  for  liquidation 
of  prior-year  obligations. 

The  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  main- 
taining rescue  stations,  enforcing  maritime 
laws,  and  operating  navigational  aids,  are  of 
primary  importance  to  safety  at  sea  of  both 
air  and  surface  transportation.  These  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  cost  148  million  dol- 
lars in  fiscal  year  1950.  This  is  slightly 
higher  than  in  1949  as  a  result  of  the  full- 
year  operation  of  ocean  weather  stations  and 
a  higher  level  of  maintenance  of  other  Coast 
Guard  facilities. 

River  and  harbor  improvement  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  held  in  the  1950 
Budget  to  the  minimum  required  for  naviga- 


tion and  related  purposes.  Most  of  the  1950 
program  will  represent  work  on  existing 
projects.  Only  12  new  projects,  of  high 
urgency,  are  proposed  to  be  started  in  1950. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  give  early 
approval  to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
power  project.  The  navigational  aspects  of 
this  project  have  recently  assumed  an  in- 
creased importance  as  a  result  of  the  pros- 
pects for  developing  high-grade  iron  ore 
deposits  in  Labrador.  As  our  domestic  de- 
posits become  depleted,  the  proposed  seaway 
will  become  an  important  link  between  our 
steel  industry  and  this  new  potential  source 
of  ore.  Furthermore,  this  dual-purpose  proj- 
ect is  needed  as  a  source  of  low-cost  power. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation, 
which  helps  bring  the  advantages  of  water 
transportation  to  shippers,  large  and  small, 
urgently  needs  additional  capital  to  modern- 
ize its  equipment.  Such  rehabilitation 
should  enable  the  Corporation  to  demon- 
strate the  prospects  for  profitable  operation 
of  its  services,  and  permit  the  sale  of  the 
Corporation  to  a  private  operator  at  terms 
which  would  safeguard  the  interests  of  both 
the  Government  and  the  users  of  the  service. 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize 
the  additional  capital  funds  needed. 

Highways. — Federal  grants-in-aid  for  road 
construction  have  been  increasing  substan- 
tially in  recent  years,  and  in  fiscal  year  1950 
will  be  close  to  the  level  authorized  in  exist- 
ing legislation.  Even  with  this  high  level 
of  Federal  aid,  our  highways  are  not  being 
improved  as  fast  as  they  wear  out,  nor  are 
they  being  modernized  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  postwar  traffic  conditions.  Never- 
theless, present  high  costs  and  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  construction  industry  make 
it  undesirable  for  expenditures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  to  exceed  the  estimated  level  of 
501  million  dollars. 

Federal   regulation. — Although   most   of 
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the  expenditures  in  this  function  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  services,  facilities,  and 
subsidies  discussed  above,  a  highly  important 
Federal  responsibility  is  exercised  by  the 
regulatory  agencies  in  this  field.  The  regu- 
lation of  rates  and  other  aspects  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  services  help 
to  assure  that  the  public  interest  will  be 
adequately  and  efficiently  served.  The  gen- 
eral economic  adjustments  within  the  past 
few  years  have  substantially  increased  the 
normal  work  loads  of  these  agencies.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  particular 
have  been  faced  with  major  technological 
and  economic  developments  within  their 
expanding  fields.  Despite  these  increased 
problems,  the  present  budgetary  situation 
makes  it  desirable  to  hold  these  agencies  to 
essentially  their  present  levels. 

Appropriations  and  other  authorizations — 
Summary. — To  carry  out  the  above  pro- 
grams, I  am  recommending  1,593  million 
dollars  in  new  obligational  authority.  Of 
this  amount,  648  million  dollars  represent 
new  contract  authorizations,  and  945  million 
dollars  represent  net  new  appropriations. 
Excluded  from  the  total  of  new  obligational 
authority  are  additional  appropriations  of 
495  million  dollars  which  will  be  required 
for  the  liquidation  of  prior-year  contract 
authorizations. 

FINANCE,   COMMERCE,  AND  INDUSTRY 

Except  in  times  of  war  or  other  emer- 
gency, the  Federal  Government's  finance, 
commerce,  and  industry  programs  are  lim- 
ited in  the  main  to  enforcing  effective  com- 
petition and  to  providing  a  wide  variety  of 
financial  and  nonfinancial  aids  to  private 
industry.  The  principal  agencies  adminis- 
tering these  programs  are  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 


poration, and  the  various  business  regulatory 
agencies.  I  have  already  discussed  the  more 
specialized  regulation  and  promotion  of  par- 
ticular industries  such  as  transportation  and 
communication. 

Total  expenditures  for  finance,  commerce, 
and  industry  programs  are  estimated  at  107 
million  dollars  in  1950,  or  slightly  above  the 
1949  level.  To  carry  out  these  programs,  I 
am  including  in  the  Budget  appropriations 
of  82  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1950, 
including  tentative  estimates  of  44  million 
dollars  for  extension  of  existing  stabilization 
activities  and  for  new  controls  under  the 
proposed  stand-by  authority.  Supplemental 
appropriations  of  24  million  dollars  will  also 
be  required  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  chiefly 
for  stabilization  activities  and  for  completion 
of  the  Census  of  Business. 

Stabilization  program. — The  major  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  our  country  is  to 
prevent  further  inflation  and  to  move  on 
into  a  stable  economic  situation  without  an 
intervening  recession.  To  provide  the  nec- 
essary legislative  authority,  I  recommend 
extending  and  strengthening  the  existing 
statutes  covering  rent,  export  and  transporta- 
tion controls,  materials  allocations,  control 
of  consumer  credit,  and  bank-reserve  re- 
quirements. In  addition,  I  am  recommend- 
ing new  authority  for  stand-by  price  and 
wage  controls  and  for  the  allocation  of  a 
broader  list  of  commodities,  for  use  if  volun- 
tary measures  prove  inadequate,  and  for 
studies  of  the  need  for  expanding  productive 
capacity  in  shortage  industries.  Budget  ex- 
penditures for  this  stabilization  program  are 
estimated  at  41  million  dollars  in  1950. 

Antimonopoly  program. — A  strong  anti- 
monopoly  program  is  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  free  enterprise  institutions. 
It  can  also  provide  immediate  assistance  in 
the  present  effort  to  restrain  inflation.  By 
concentrating  enforcement  activities  in  ma- 
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Finance,  Commerce,  and  Industry 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program  or  agency 
Promotion  and  regulation  of  business: 
Stabilization  program: 

Housing  Expediter — rent  control  and  veterans'  priorities: 

Present   programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Present   programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Treasury  Department 

Proposed  stabilization  legislation 

Continuing  programs: 

Antimonopoly    program    (Federal    Trade    Commission, 

Justice)    

Other  regulatory  agencies 

Department   of   Commerce 

Business  loans  and  guarantees  (Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration) : 

National  defense  loans 

Other  loans  to  business 

Aids  to  private  financial  institutions  (Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation)    

War  damage  insurance  (War  Damage  Corporation) 

Control  of  private  finance  (Securities  Exchange  Commission)  . 

Total 


1948 
actual 


$19 


5 
6 

19 


~5 
35 

—21 

20 

6 


Expenditures 

1949  1930 

estimated    estimated 


1950 
net  new 
appro- 
priations 


$x 


5  $23 

4    

1  5 

1    

2  13 


7 
6 

27 


-19 
54 


7 

7 

23 


$24 


15 


-6    

37    

—9    

1    

6  6 


107 


82 


jor  consumer  commodities,  conspiracies  re- 
sponsible for  high  prices  can  be  broken  and 
the  cost  of  living  reduced. 

A  substantial  increase  in  funds  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  made  available  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  I  am  recommending 
a  small  further  increase  in  1950,  which  will 
permit  more  adequate  investigation  of  the 
extent  of  monopoly  and  monopolistic 
practices. 

Business  loans. — To  restrain  inflationary 
credit  expansion,  general  loans  to  business 
in  1950  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration will  be  held  to  approximately  the 
1948   level.    A  somewhat  higher   level  is 


estimated   for    1949   owing   to   substantial 
authorizations  early  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Collections  on  national  defense  loans  and 
holdings  of  preferred  stock  in  financial  in- 
stitutions continue  but  at  a  declining  rate, 
as  liquidation  of  these  large  depression 
and  wartime  programs  is  now  nearing 
completion. 

LABOR 

In  our  free  enterprise  system  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  the  labor  force  of 
more  than  63  million  persons  are  primarily 
matters  for  the  joint  determination  of  labor 
and  management.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  is   to   assure   that   acceptable 
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Labor 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

1950 
Expenditures  net  new 
Program  or  agency  1948  1949  1950          appro- 
actual  estimated  estimated    priations 
Mediation  services  and  regulation  of  employment  conditions: 
Department  of  Labor: 

Present    programs $5  $6  $6                 $6 

Industrial  safety  program   (proposed  legislation) 3                   3 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 5  9  9                  9 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 2  3  3                   3 

National  Commission  Against  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment  (proposed  legislation) 1                    1 

Other    4  5  5                   5 

Labor  information,  statistics,  and  general  administration: 

Department  of  Labor 8  7  8                   8 

Placement  services  and  unemployment  compensation  activities: 

Federal  Security  Agency 71  137  140               139 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 15  15  11                  11 

Department  of  Labor 70  

Training  of  workers: 

Department  of  Labor 2  3  3                   3 

Total 183  184  187  187 

Note. — The  Federal-State  system  of  unemployment  compensation  and  the  Federal  system  of  railroad 
unemployment  insurance,  formerly  classified  in  Social  welfare,  health,  and  security,  are  now  included  in 
Labor. 


minimum  standards  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  are  maintained  and  that  both  in- 
dividual workers  and  organized  groups  of 
working  people  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
improve  their  economic  status.  The  Federal 
Government  also  promotes  apprenticeship 
training  and  collects  and  publishes  labor  sta- 
tistics and  related  information  which  are 
used  widely  by  business,  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  For  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the 
Government's  labor  programs  will  require 
Budget  expenditures  of  187  million  dollars, 
approximately  3  million  dollars  more  than 
in  1949. 

The  Labor  Department  should  be  substan- 
tially strengthened  through  reorganization 
to  bring  together  the  units  which  properly 
belong  in  it.  Toward  this  end  I  shall  rec- 
ommend certain  organizational  changes  es- 


sential for  more  effective  administration  of 
the  Government's  labor  program. 

Mediation  services  and  regulation  of  em- 
ployment conditions. — In  my  Message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  I  have  already  recom- 
mended urgently  needed  legislative  action 
to  provide  fair  laws  under  which  manage- 
ment and  labor  can  develop  more  fully  the 
opportunities  for  cooperative  production  that 
collective  bargaining  affords.  I  have  also 
recommended  that  the  Congress  promptly 
amend  existing  laws  in  order  to  establish 
up-to-date  minimum  standards  for  wages. 

This  Budget  includes  tentative  estimates 
to  carry  out  the  legislation  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  authorize  grants  to  the  States  to 
foster  safer  working  conditions,  and  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  a  national  commis- 
sion against  discrimination  in  employment. 
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Labor  information  and  statistics. — For 
programs  now  authorized  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  I  am  recommending  in- 
creases to  restore  the  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  meet  more  adequately  the  increasing 
needs  for  current  information  on  employ- 
ment, hours  and  earnings,  consumer  prices, 
and  other  subjects. 

Placement  services  and  unemployment 
compensation  administration. — Public  em- 
ployment services  and  administration  of 
unemployment  insurance  will  require  ap- 
proximately 150  million  dollars  or  about  80 
percent  of  all  expenditures  for  labor  pro- 
grams. Except  for  11  million  dollars  for 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram, these  funds  are  expended  principally 
through  grants  to  States. 

Provision  has  been  made,  in  the  reserve 
for  contingencies,  for  any  added  costs  which 
may  arise  because  of  future  statutory  in- 
creases in  State  salary  rates  or  because  of 
unexpected  increases  in  State  workload. 

Trust  accounts. — Total  unemployment 
benefit  payments  are  rising  above  the  1948 
level,  in  large  part  because  of  increased  labor 
turnover,  the  return  of  prewar  seasonal  pat- 
terns and  because  many  insured  workers 
have  exhausted  their  claims  to  veterans'  un- 
employment allowances  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  collect  State  benefits  when 
unemployed.   Growth  of  the  labor  force  and 


liberalization  of  State  laws  are  also  factors. 
Receipts  are  below  the  1948  level  because  of 
changes  in  the  law  relating  to  railroad 
unemployment. 

My  proposal  to  strengthen  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  contemplates  that 
coverage  will  be  extended  to  workers  in 
small  establishments,  Federal  employees,  and 
other  workers  not  now  insured.  It  con- 
templates that  in  some  States  the  level  of 
benefits  will  be  raised  and  their  duration 
extended. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Under  "general  government"  are  grouped 
not  only  the  general  management  activities 
of  the  Government  but  also  legislative  and 
judicial  functions,  citizenship  services,  and 
government  of  the  territories.  Most  of  the 
expenditures  in  this  category  are  for  collect- 
ing the  internal  revenue,  interest  on  refunds 
of  receipts,  the  Government  contribution  to 
the  Federal  employees'  retirement  system, 
property  supply  and  disposal,  and  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  public  buildings. 
The  Weather  Bureau  also  is  included  under 
general  government,  because  its  activities  re- 
late to  several  major  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Similarly,  the  general  expenditures 
of  a  few  departmental  offices  are  classified  in 
this  category. 

Total   expenditures   for  general   govern- 


Unemployment  Trust  Fund 

{Trust  accounts) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Item  1948 

Receipts:  actual 

Deposits  by  States  and  railroad  unemployment  taxes $1,148 

Interest   165 

Proposed  legislation  extending  coverage  and  improving  benefits .  .  

Payments  (deduct): 

State  and  railroad  unemployment  withdrawals 856 

Proposed    legislation 

Net  accumulation 457 


1949 
estimated 
$991 


963 


7950 

estimated 

$1,017 

185 

230 

1,  020 
150 


209 


262 
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General  Government 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


"Program  or  agency 

Legislative  functions 

Judicial   functions 

Executive  direction  and  management 

Surplus  property  disposal,  foreign  and  domestic: 

Present  disposal  programs  (mainly  War  Assets 
Administration)   

Proposed    legislation 

Deposits  and  transfers  of  receipts,  foreign  sales 

(Army,  clearing  account) 

Federal  financial  management: 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

Other   Treasury   bureaus 

General  Accounting  Office 

Other    

Interest  on  refunds  of  receipts 

Government  payment  toward  civilian  employees' 

general  retirement  system 

Federal  Works  Agency  (mainly  Public  Buildings 

Administration) : 

Present    programs 

Office  building  (proposed  legislation) 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 

Payments  of  interest  to  miscellaneous  receipts. . 

Other   

Cemeteries  and  return  of  war  dead  (Army) 

Other: 

Present    programs 

Salary  increases  for  heads  and  assistant  heads  of 
agencies    (proposed   legislation) 

National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Commission 
(proposed  legislation) 

Special    fund    for    management    improvement 
(proposed  legislation) 


1950 
Expenditures  Net  new         Other 

1948  1949  1950  appro-         author- 

actual       estimated     estimated     priations       izations 

$32  $37  $46  $35         


18 

20 

26 

21 

7 

7 

10 

8 

312 

118 

16 

13 

21 

21 

96 

9 

185 

209 

233 

233 

194 

150 

133 

136 

34 

36 

37 

37 

3 

5 

5 

1 

57 

82 

82 

82 

244 


224 


o 


328 


328 


71 

78 

91 

74 

5 

7 

89 

1 

14 

—39 

-26 

—25 

87 

73 

30 

6 

ii5 

150 

168 

169 

2 1, 160 


$7 


Total 1*504  1,187  1,224 

1Less  tiian  one-half  million  dollars. 

2  In  addition,  this  Budget  includes  26  million  dollars  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior 
year  contract  authorizations. 


ment  functions  have  declined  from  a  peak 
in  the  fiscal  year  1948  and  are  now  leveling 
off  at  about  1.2  billion  dollars.  Although 
the  biggest  reductions  in  war-liquidation 
programs  have  already  occurred,  further  re- 


ductions are  expected.  Some  increases,  how- 
ever, are  estimated  in  the  expenditures  for 
permanent  programs  and  services,  particu- 
larly, in  1950  for  tax  collections  and  the 
employees'  retirement  system.     Total  new 
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authorizations  requested  for  general  govern- 
ment activities  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  are 
57  million  dollars  less  than  estimated  ex- 
penditures. I  am  postponing  requests  for 
contract  authority  for  a  general  public  build- 
ings program  and  requesting  only  7  million 
dollars  in  contract  authority  for  other 
construction. 

Property  management. — Last  year  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  proposals  for  a 
comprehensive  property  management  pro- 
gram for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Congress  took  action  to  repeal  certain  of  the 
provisions  of  the  temporary  legislation  for 
surplus  property  disposal  and  to  provide  for 
termination  of  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration February  28,  1949,  but  it  failed  to 
complete  action  on  permanent  property  man- 
agement legislation.  Such  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  achieve  economies  by 
modernizing  the  Government's  supply  and 
disposal  systems.  This  legislation  should 
designate  a  single  property  management 
agency.  The  remaining  functions  of  the 
War  Assets  Administration  should  be  trans- 
ferred directly  to  this  agency. 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  War  Assets 
Administration  will  have  residual  inven- 
tories of  surplus  property  amounting  to  more 
than  2.5  billion  dollars  in  terms  of  original 
cost.  I  am  recommending  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  15  million  dollars  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949  and  21  million  dollars  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  on  the  assumption  that 
a  single  property  management  agency  will 
be  made  responsible  for  these  disposal  activi- 
ties upon  dissolution  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration. 

Revenue  collection. — The  operations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  have  been 
extensively  reviewed  by  the  Congress  and 
also  by  a  special  management  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
As  a  result  the  Bureau  is  currently  engaged 


in  decentralizing  its  administration,  improv- 
ing office  procedures,  expanding  its  enforce- 
ment staff,  and  training  its  personnel  to  do 
a  better  job.  In  addition  to  nearly  2,000 
enforcement  personnel  to  be  added  this  fiscal 
year,  the  Budget  provides  for  a  further  in- 
crease of  more  than  7,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  The  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  its  taxpayers  to  undertake  complete  col- 
lection of  all  the  taxes  that  are  legally  due 
and  to  assure  equitable  treatment  to  each 
taxpayer.  I  am  confident  that  the  additional 
expenditures  will  represent  a  sound  invest- 
ment. 

Retirement  system. — Last  February  legis- 
lation was  enacted  which  liberalized  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  employees'  general 
retirement  system  by  increasing  annuity  pay- 
ments and  adding  survivorship  benefits. 
Higher  payments  to  the  retirement  fund 
are  required  to  finance  these  new  provisions. 
The  rate  of  deductions  from  employees' 
salaries  for  retirement  purposes  was  in- 
creased from  5  percent  to  6  percent.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  increase  by  over  100  million 
dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Govern- 
ment's payment  toward  the  retirement  sys- 
tem, based  on  the  revised  retirement  pro- 
visions and  the  higher  Federal  pay  roll 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Public  buildings. — Because  of  the  present 
inflationary  conditions  I  am  not  now  recom- 
mending a  general  public  buildings  pro- 
gram, although  in  many  areas  the  Govern- 
ment is  inadequately  housed  and  such  a 
program  cannot  be  delayed  indefinitely. 
However,  I  am  proposing  that  work  be 
started  immediately  on  the  construction  of 
one  building  which  should  be  completed  in 
time  for  use  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  con- 
nection with  the  1950  decennial  census,  and 
will  thereafter  be  available  for  other  needs. 

Government  Services  Corporation. — I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  create  a  new, 
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self-supporting,  Government  corporation  to 
provide  certain  cafeteria  and  recreational 
services,  primarily  for  Federal  employees,  in 
Government  buildings  and  on  Government 
property.  At  present,  these  services  are  pro- 
vided by  several  organizations  which  do  not 
fall  within  the  normal  governmental  frame- 
work. This  is  essentially  a  governmental 
responsibility,  and  should  be  subject  to  the 
usual  processes  of  governmental  review  and 
control. 

Virgin  Islands  Company. — I  renew  my 
recommendation  that  the  Virgin  Islands 
Company  be  given  a  permanent  Federal 
charter  under  comprehensive  legislation. 
This  Company  is  a  chief  contributor  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  present  stop-gap  measure,  which  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Company  for  only  i 
year  and  with  narrow  powers,  contributes 
little  toward  making  the  Virgin  Islands  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  its  citizens. 

The  National  Capital. — The  role  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission should  be  redefined  and  a  stronger 
statutory  basis  established  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
nearby  areas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

I  am  not  forwarding  at  this  time  an  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to 
provide  for  the  assembly  of  property  in  slum 
or  blighted  areas  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
When  the  redevelopment  plans  now  being 
prepared  by  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  are  approved,  an  esti- 
mate will  be  transmitted  for  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

I  recommend  pay  increases  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, including  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  who  were  unfairly  excluded  from 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1948. 


INTEREST  ON   THE   PUBLIC  DEBT 

Expenditures  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  estimated  at 
5,450  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  125 
million  dollars  over  the  fiscal  year  1949;  and 
the  1949  estimate  is,  in  turn,  higher  than 
actual  expenditures  in  the  preceding  year  by 
approximately  the  same  amount. 

The  continued  increase  in  interest  on  the 
public  debt  arises  in  several  ways.  Accruals 
on  the  large  volume  of  savings  bonds  out- 
standing reach  higher  brackets  each  year. 
There  will  also  be  a  further  increase  in  the 
amount  of  special  issues  held  by  Government 
trust  funds,  and  these  issues  bear  relatively 
high  coupon  rates  which  are,  in  part,  fixed 
by  statute.  In  addition,  the  increases  in 
short-term  interest  rates  which  were  initiated 
in  July  1947  are  now  beginning  to  be  fully 
reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  debt.  This  latter 
factor  is,  to  some  extent,  offset  by  the  in- 
terest saving  which  has  been  effected  by  re- 
funding maturing  bonds  bearing  relatively 
high  rates  of  interest  into  short-term  issues 
bearing  lower  rates  of  interest. 

Interest  payments  on  marketable  issues — 
issues  which  may  be  bought  and  sold  freely 
in  the  market — will  account  for  55  percent 
of  interest  payments  on  the  debt  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950.  The  amount  of  interest  paid  on 
marketable  issues  is  falling  gradually  be- 
cause of  a  decline  in  the  total  volume  of  such 
obligations  and  the  retirement  or  refunding 
of  bonds  bearing  relatively  high  rates  of 
interest.  A  portion  of  the  interest  paid  out 
on  marketable  issues  goes  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  and  most  of  such  payments 
are  coming  back  to  the  Government  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  policy  of  paying  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  net  Reserve  bank  earn- 
ings into  the  Treasury.  Budget  receipts 
from  this  source  are  estimated  to  rise  from 
140  million  dollars  in  1949  to  250  million 
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Interest  on  the  Public  Debt 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

1948 
actual 
$5,i88 


Jan.  10    [8] 


Expenditures  1950 

1949  1950  appro- 

estimated     estimated  priations 

$5, 325        $5,  450        $5, 450 


dollars  in  1950,  thereby  offsetting  most  of 
the  increase  in  the  total  interest  cost  of  the 
debt. 

Interest  payments  are  a  fixed  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Their  payment 
is  financed  by  permanent  indefinite  appro- 
priations not  requiring  annual  congressional 
action. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION— A 
SUMMARY 

Estimated    expenditures,    appropriations, 


and  other  authorizations  included  in  the 
Budget  total  for  programs  under  proposed 
new  legislation  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  items  in  the  table  are  of  such 
importance  as  to  warrant  early  enactment 
and  financing  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  More- 
over, legislative  proposals  for  these  items  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  permit  tentative  esti- 
mates of  first  year  budgetary  requirements. 
The  Budget  also  contains  a  general  reserve 
for  contingencies.  It  is  designed  as  a  mini- 
mum provision  both  for  unforeseen  con- 


Proposed  Legislation 

{Summary  of  amounts  included  in  the  Budget) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Function  and  program 
International  affairs  and  finance: 

Economic   Cooperation   Administration 

Other  foreign  aid 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  building  fund 

Contribution  to  International  Trade  Organization 

War  damage  claims 

Palestinian  refugee  program 

Foreign  service  pay  increase 

National  defense: 

National  Military  Establishment   (public  works,   special  pro-] 
grams,  military  pay  adjustment,  etc.) J 

Universal  training 

Social  welfare,  health,  and  security: 

Medical  care  insurance  system 

Public  assistance 

Change  in  employees*  accident  compensation  rates 

Housing  and  community  facilities: 

Slum    clearance,    low-rent   housing,    farm   housing   and    re-1 
search    J 

Special  assistance  for  rental  and  cooperative  housing 

Census  of  housing 


Estimated 
expendi- 
tures 1950 

$4,  300.  0 

355-0 

1.0 

1.0 


1.4 

385.0 
600.0 

14.9 

65.0 

3.8 

160.5 

50.0 
6.0 


Anticipated  supplemental 

appropriations  and  other 

authorizations 

1949  1950 


$1,250.0 


17.0 

16.  o 
.6 


.2 

(700.  0) 


,  300. 0 

600.  0 

7.0 

1.0 


i-7 

645.0 

(185.0) 

800.0 

15.0 

65.0 

4.0 

11.7 
(236.5) 


15.0 
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Proposed  Legislation — continued 


Function  and  program 
Housing  and  community  facilities — Continued 
Stand-by  borrowing  authority: 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  home  loan  banks 

Alaska  housing 

Alaska  public  works 

Disaster   relief 

Education  and  general  research: 

Federal  aid  to  education 

Survey  of  educational  building  needs,  and  study  of  scholarships 

and  fellowships 

Radio  propagation  building 


National  Science  Foundation. 


Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources: 

Amendment  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  charter  (grain 
storage)    

Flood  control,  Missouri  River  Basin 

International  Wheat  Agreement 

Natural  resources: 

Commercial  production  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels 

Incentive  payments  for  exploration  and  development  of  min- 
erals     

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  rehabilitation  and  betterment  projects .  . 
Transportation  and  communication: 

Additional  revenue  from  increased  postal  rates 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  subscription  to  capital  stock. . 

St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 

Alaska  communications  system 

Finance,  commerce,  and  industry: 

Anti-inflation  program 

Export  control 

Rent  control 

Labor: 

Industrial   safety  program 

National  Commission  Against  Discrimination  in  Employment. . 
General  government: 

Construction  of  Census  Building 

Surplus  property  disposal 

Salary  increases  for  heads  and  assistant  heads  of  agencies 

Special  fund  for  management  improvement 

National  Capital  Sesqui-Centennial  Commission 


Estimated 
expendi- 
tures 1950 


o 

$5.0 

1.0 
3-o 

290. 1 

1.0 
0.2 


25.0 

4.0 

55.7 


5.0 
4.0 

-250. 0 
2.  o 
8.0 
0.8 

13.5 

4-7 
23.3 

3.1 
0.5 

4.8 
20.6 

i.5 
0.9 
1.2 


Anticipated  supplemental 

appropriations  and  other 

authorizations 

1949  1950 


($750.  o) 
(1,000.0) 
10.  0 
2.0 
5.0 


5.0 


3.0 
1.6 

5.4 


15.0 


1.5 


Total 


1 6, 175-  5 


300.2 

1.0 

0.2 

2.5 

(12.5) 


(30. o) 

15.0 
5.0 

-250. 0 

2.0 

20.0 

3.6 

15.0 

5.0 

24.O 

3.1 

0.6 

7.4 
21.0 

i.5 
1.0 


i>3i5-3        2  6,  660.7 
(700.  o)       (2, 214. 0) 

1  Budget  receipts  of  81  million  dollars  from  additional  retirement  of  Federal  home  loan  bank  stock. 

2  Excluding  additional  postal  revenue,  total  estimated  expenditures  are  6,425.5  million  dollars  and  total 
anticipated  supplemental  appropriations  are  6,910.7   million  dollars. 

Note. — Figures  in  parentheses  are  authorizations  other  than  appropriations. 
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tingencies  and  for  legislative  proposals  now 
in  the  discussion  stage,  which  may  require 
action  before  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  responsibilities  of  free  men  match  the 
personal  rights  and  political  freedoms  which 
are  theirs.  The  Budget  of  the  United  States 
reflects  our  power  for  freedom  and  the  ad- 


vancement of  mankind  in  our  country  and 
in  the  world. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  message  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  10. 
The  message  and  the  budget  document  (1429  pp.) 
are  published  in  House  Document  17  (81st  Cong., 
1 st  sess.). 


Special  Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.    January  13,  1949 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  for- 
mulated at  the  Ninth  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States,  and  signed  at 
Bogota,  Colombia,  in  the  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  languages  on 
April  30,  1948,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  American 
Republics. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  which  the  Acting  Secre- 


tary of  State  has  addressed  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  Charter  above  mentioned,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  United  States 
delegation  on  the  Bogota  Conference. 

The  principles,  purposes,  and  provisions 
of  the  Charter  have  my  complete  and 
wholehearted  approval  and  I  am  happy  to 
recommend  the  Charter  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  Charter  was  favorably  considered  by  the 
Seriate  on  August  28,  1950,  and  after  ratification 
entered  into  force  on  December  13,  1951.  It  was 
proclaimed  by  the  President  on  December  27,  1951. 
The  Charter  and  related  documents  are  printed  in 
Executive  A  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


10    Special  Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Inter- American 
Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Political  Rights  to  Women. 
January  13,  1949 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  the  Granting  of 
Political  Rights  to  Women,  formulated  at 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  and  signed  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  on  May  2,  1948,  by  the  plenipo- 


tentiaries of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  other 
American  Republics. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  which  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  addressed  to  me  in  regard 
to  this  convention. 

The  purpose  of  this  convention,  and  the 
principle  underlying  it,  have  my  complete 
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and  wholehearted  approval  and  I  am  happy 
to  recommend  the  convention  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


note:  The  convention  and  the  report  of  Robert  A. 
Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  are  printed  in 
Executive  D  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  As  of  June 
1964  the  Convention  was  still  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


11    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
January  13,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  Gentlemen,  I  have  no 
special  announcements  to  make,  except  that 
I  was  in  the  White  House  and  the  Blair 
House  since  6:30  last  night 1 — [laughter] — 
and  if  you  have  any  questions,  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  to  answer  them. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  can  you  tell 
us  about  your  interview  today  with  Sir 
Oliver  Franks?  2 

the  president.  I  can  tell  you  nothing. 

Q.  Thank  you.     [Laughter] 

[3.]  Q.  There  have  been  indications 
from  abroad  of  a  possible  Soviet  peace  offen- 
sive. Have  there  been  any  new  develop- 
ments that  would  lead  to  a  meeting  between 
yourself  and  Stalin? 

the  president.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  your  position  the  same  on  that,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Stalin  any  time  he  comes  to  Washington? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have 
under  consideration  the  appointment  of  any 
women  to  high  positions  in  Government? 

the  president.  Oh  yes,  lots  of  them  under 
consideration.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Lots  of  women,  sir? 


1  President  Truman  flew  to  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  on 
January  12  to  visit  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall  who  was  convalescing  from  an  operation. 
The  trip  had  been  kept  confidential  and  came  as  a 
surprise  to  both  Secretary  Marshall  and  members 
of  the  press. 

2  Sir  Oliver  Shewell  Franks,  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 


THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes. 

Q.  To  the  Cabinet,  sir? 

the  president.  Not  necessarily. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  Mr.  Forres- 
tal's  remarks  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  is 
now  a  permanent  member  of  your  Cabinet? 

the  president.  Mr.  ForrestaPs  remarks 
say  just  what  they  mean.  I  think  he  made  it 
perfectly  plain.3 

Q.  We  didn't  hear  that,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  Mr.  ForrestaPs  remarks 
were  perfectly  plain,  and  I  think  they  mean 
what  he  said. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  messages 
to  the  Congress,  you  suggest  raising  the 
taxes  in  the  middle  and  upper  income 
brackets. 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  middle  and 
upper  brackets? 

the  president.  The  Treasury  considers 
the  middle  and  upper  brackets  begin  about 
$6,000  a  year,  from  there  up  to  about 
$25,000  or  $30,000  a  year.  It's  a  matter  of 
point  of  view.  If  you  are  getting  $6,000  a 
year,  you  probably  would  consider  $10,000 
the —  [Laughter  ] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  point  that  brings 
this  up  is  that  President  Roosevelt,  I  believe, 
held  the  view  that  incomes  ought  to  level  off 


3  According  to  reports  in  the  press,  on  January  1 1 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal  stated,  after  an 
interview  with  the  President,  that  he  expected  to 
remain  in  the  Cabinet. 
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about  $25,000  a  year,  and  that  ought  to  be 
about  the  maximum  take-home  pay.  Is  that 
your  view  also? 

the  president.  I  have  no  set  view  on  the 
subject.  I  think  if  a  man  has  got  brains 
enough  to  know  enough  about  the  tax  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  make  more  than 
$25,000  a  year,  he  is  probably  entitled  to 
make  it. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to 
doing  something  about  the  Taf t-Hardey  law, 
would  you  care  to  say  whether  you  are  a 
"one  package"  man,  or  a  "two  package" 
man? 4     [Laughter] 

the  president.  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
any  controversy  between  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  tried  to  make  my 
position  perfectly  clear  in  the  Message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Congressman  Lesinski, 
the  new  House  Chairman 

the  president.  Lesinski,5  yes. 

Q. was  in  here  the  other  day 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q. and  reported  that  you  approved 

his — tentatively  or  practically  approved  his 
one  package 

the  president.  I  prefer  to  let  the  House 
and  the  Senate  setde  their  differences  with- 
out my  interference.  I  don't  like  for  them 
to  interfere  in  my  business.  And  they  are 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  although  you 
have  said  that  you  do  not  care  to  discuss 
the  Palestine  situation,  some  London  news- 


4  This  refers  to  different  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  repealing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  substituting 
an  amended  Wagner  Act  in  its  place.  Under  the 
one-package  plan,  the  repeal  and  the  substitution 
of  an  amended  Wagner  Act  would  be  accomplished 
by  a  single  bill.  Under  the  two-package  plan,  the 
Wagner  Act  would  be  substituted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  one  bill,  and  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act  would  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill. 

5  Representative  John  Lesinski  of  Michigan,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


papers  have  printed  the  story  that  the  five 
airplanes  shot  down  were  conducting  re- 
connaissance at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Government? 

the  president.  It  isn't  true. 

Q.  It  isn't  true? 

the  president.  It  isn't  true.  Our  posi- 
tion on  the  Palestine  situation  was  stated  on 
November  20th  by  Mr.  Jessup  before  the 
Assembly  in  Paris.6  That  is  as  clear  a  state- 
ment as  it  could  possibly  be.  That  is  as  far 
as  it  is  necessary  to  go,  if  you  will  read  that 
statement  by  Mr.  Jessup  before  the  Assembly 
on  November  20th. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  we  assume  that 
that  is  what  you  told  the  Ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  this  morning? 

the  president.  You  can  assume  anything 
you  like.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Q.  Mr.  President,  aside  from  that 

the  president.  Wait  a  minute — let  this 
young  man  go  ahead. 

Q. 1  was  just  going  to  ask  whether 

you  would  give  us  some  guidance  as  to 
whether  we  would  be  wise  to  assume  that? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  some  London  news- 
paper dispatches  today  have  said  that  the 
United  States  has  given  assurance  to  Britain 
that  we  will  back  with  military  action  any 
action  that  they  deem  necessary  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.    Could  you  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  reports 

this  afternoon  that  Sir  Oliver  Franks  asked 

you  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  State 

of  Israel,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 

Middle  East  peace? 

6  The  statement  on  Palestine  made  in  the  Political 
and  Security  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  by  Philip  C.  Jessup,  United  States 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly,  is  published  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  19,  p.  657). 
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the  president.  I  have  no  statement  to 
make  on  the  conversation  with  the  British 
Ambassador.  I  want  you  to  read  the  state- 
ment before  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
as  to  our  position  on  Palestine,  and  it  will 
answer  every  question  you  have  asked  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  November 
20th  statement  that  you  refer  to,  on  Jessup? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  make  that  suggestion 
when  the  gentleman  asked  you  about  the 
reconnaissance  planes?    Did  that 

the  president.  Oh,  no — oh,  no.  The  re- 
connaissance planes — there  wasn't  a  word  of 
truth  in  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  immediately  followed  it  by  saying 
Jessup's  statement  covered  everything. 

the  president.  Jessup's  statement  covers 
everything  in  connection  with  our  statement 
on  the  situation  in  the  Near  East,  and  that  is 
being  handled  by  a  United  Nations  Com- 
mission now,  of  which  we  are  a  member. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  not  commenting  on 
these  questions. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  com- 
ment on  the  reports  that  Rabbi  Samuel 
Thurman  would  be  named — nominated  as 
Ambassador  to  Israel? 

the  president.  I  haven't  heard  about  it. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  also  a 
report  from  abroad 

the  president.  What  was  it  you  wanted 
to  ask? 

Q.  Mr.  President 

the  president.  Wait! — they're  coming 
too  fast  for  me. 

Q.  There  was  also  a  report  from  abroad 
that  relations  between  Britain  and  this 
country  are  strained.    Is  that 

the  president.  They  are  not.  What  was 
your  question? 

[11.]     Q.  Mr.    President,    some    of   the 


Congressmen — perhaps  you  would  call  them 
logrollers — are  distressed  at  the  cutbacks  in 
the  veterans  hospitals.  Was  this  cutback 
based  on  Dr.  Magnuson's 7  recommenda- 
tions, or  the  Hoover  Commission's  report? 

the  president.  The  cutback  was  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  consider 
reconsidering  any  of  those  cancellations? 

the  president.  I  think  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  survey  was  accurate  and  cor- 
rect, and  I  shall  stand  by  that  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  reported  to  h£ve  ap- 
proved Dr.  Graham  for  atomic  security  over 
the  objections  of  the  Security  Board  headed 
by  Owen  Roberts.    Would  you  comment? 

the  president.  Do  you  know  for  sure 
that  there  were  objections  to  Dr.  Frank 
Graham?  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Dr.  Frank  Graham.  I  think  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  also  concurs;  and  I 
think  it's  a  great  mistake  that  anybody 
objects  to  his  being  approved.  At  least,  I 
hope  it's  a  mistake,  because  they  would  be 
wrong. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  issued 
any  instructions  to  your  Armed  Forces  with 
respect  to  discussing  the  70-group  air  force 
before  congressional  committees? 

the  president.  The  budget,  as  it  was  sent 
to  the  Congress,  ought  to  be  supported  by 
all  the  sections  of  the  defense  departments. 
[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
any  more  about  your  conversations  with 
Secretary  Marshall  yesterday? 


7  Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  Chief  Medical  Director, 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 
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the  president.  The — Secretary  Marshall 
and  I  had  a  very,  very  pleasant  visit  to- 
gether.  He  enjoyed  it,  and  so  did  I. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  Ambassador  Smith  is  going  to  re- 
turn to  Moscow? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't.  I  will  tell 
you  definitely  about  that.  He  doesn't  want 
to  return  there,  but  he  will  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  as  the  Ambassador's  health  is  not 
very  good  at  the  present  time.  I  don't  want 
to  make  any  comment  on  what  he  is  going 
to  do  yet.8 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  re- 
port from  Manila  that  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  is  coming  here  next  week.  Can 
you  say  anything  about  that? 

the  president.  I  hadn't  heard  about  it. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  there  is  some  disappointment  here  be- 
cause you  failed  to  recommend  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  your  State 
of  the  Union  Message.  The  last  time  you 
recommended  it  was  in  the  civil  rights 
message.9 

the  president.  I  think  I  included  the  civil 
rights  in  the  Message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  I  think  it's  covered.  The  civil 
rights  message  was  referred  to  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Q.  This  time? 

the  president.  This  time. 

[18.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  ordinarily  you 


8  The  President's  letter  accepting  the  resignation 
of  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  released  by  the  White  House  on  March 
25>  J949«  General  Smith  served  as  Ambassador 
from  March  22,  1946,  through  March  25,  1949. 

9  See  1948  volume,  this  series,  Item  20. 


hold  Cabinet  meetings  on  Friday.  Do  you 
expect  to  receive  any  farewell  presents  from 
members  of  the  Cabinet? 

the  president.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  No  farewells! 

the  president.  Why  don't  you  ask  a 
straight  question? 

Q.  For  guidance  of  reporters  who  are 
confused,  will  there  be  any  changes  in  the 
Cabinet  before  your  inauguration? 

the  president.  No,  there  will  not.  Mr. 
Acheson  won't  be  sworn  in  until  after  the 
inauguration.  That  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion there. 

Q.  How  soon  after  inauguration  might 
we  expect 

the  president.  Well,  you  will  just  have 
to  wait  and  see.    You  never  can  tell. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  ask 
Congress  to  pass  the  inter-American  mili- 
tary standardization  bill? 

the  president.  Yes. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  pro- 
posed size  of  the  Air  Force  represent  an 
improvement  in  the  international  situation? 

the  president.  It's — I  don't  want  to  an- 
swer that  question  in  that  manner  in  which 
you  have  asked  it.  I  think  the  proposed 
size  of  the  Air  Force  is  an  adequate  one. 
That's  the  way  I  will  answer  your  question. 

[Pause] 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have 
you  run  out  of  questions?     [More  laughter] 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  13, 
1949. 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Requesting  Permanent 
Reorganization  Legislation.    January  17,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  recent  messages  tp  the  Congress  I 
have  presented  the  program  which  I  believe 
this  Government  should  follow  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  that  program,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  require  able  leadership  and  sound 
management.  The  Government  must  have 
the  most  effective  administrative  machinery 
to  carry  out  its  vast  responsibilities. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  these  needs 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  which  are  soon  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress,  may  be  expected  to 
contribute  significantly  to  our  ability  to  meet 
the  problem  before  us.  The  implementation 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations  and 
the  accomplishment  of  other  improvements 
in  the  Government's  complex  operations, 
however,  will  require  further  and  more  de- 
tailed actions.  Improving  the  management 
of  the  public's  business  calls  for  continuing 
efforts  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
all  agencies  of  Government. 

Throughout  my  administration  I  have 
taken  action  to  effect  improvements  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1945  I  asked  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  permanent  changes  in 
administrative  structure  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  procedure.  Under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945, 
numerous  reorganizations  were  made  which 
contributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
The  establishment  of  the  permanent  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  was  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  improvements  thus 
achieved.    I    also   recommended,   and   the 


Congress  enacted,  a  major  improvement  in 
the  organization  of  our  armed  forces  by  the 
creation  of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment. On  matters  not  requiring  legislation 
I  have  made  program  adjustments  designed 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  governmental 
operations. 

It  is  my  firm  intention  to  continue  to  re- 
quire, throughout  the  Executive  Branch,  the 
highest  degree  of  attention  to  this  need  for 
improved  management.  I  expect  each  de- 
partment and  agency  head  to  consider  this 
a  major  part  of  his  responsibility.  It  is 
essential  that  they  be  given  the  tools  for 
effective  management  of  their  agencies. 
Further,  I  believe  that  every  official  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  should  feel  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  improving  the  way 
in  which  his  work  is  performed. 

Increased  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
Government's  far-flung  activities  can  be 
realized  only  if  certain  essentials  of  organiza- 
tion and  operation  are  satisfied.  These 
essentials  are  not  confined  to  Government. 
They  have  proven  their  effectiveness  in  the 
successful  operation  of  large-scale  enterprise, 
both  public  and  private.  They  are  matters 
on  which  it  is  easy  to  agree  in  principle  but 
which  are  often  violated  in  practice. 

There  must  be,  first  of  all,  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  public  programs. 
Second,  organizational  arrangements  must 
be  established  which  are  consistent  with 
those  objectives  and  designed  to  produce 
responsible  and  effective  administration. 
Third,  qualified  personnel  must  be  obtained 
to  administer  the  programs.  Fourth,  the 
methods  by  which  operations  are  conducted 
must  be  constantly  reviewed  and  improved. 
Fifth,  there  must  be  provision  for  thorough- 
going review  and  evaluation  of  operations, 
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by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  to  assure 
that  the  objectives  are  being  attained.  These 
conditions  can  be  achieved  only  through 
teamwork  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
in  carrying  out  their  respective  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Constitution  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  Government. 

I  have  already  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress two  measures  which  will  help  us  obtain 
better  government.  The  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
heads  and  assistant  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  and  to  revise  the  Classification  Act 
will  greatly  assist  the  Government  in  secur- 
ing and  holding  the  services  of  the  best 
qualified  men  and  women.  The  appropria- 
tion to  the  President  of  a  special  fund  of  one 
million  dollars  for  management  improve- 
ment will  yield  major  contributions  to  the 
better  operation  of  the  Government.  It  will 
be  used  in  part  for  the  development  and  in- 
stallation of  recommendations  coming  from 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  This  fund  will  in  no 
sense  be  a  substitute  for  the  present  day-to- 
day efforts  by  all  Government  agencies  to 
improve  the  conduct  of  their  operations. 

In  addition  to  these  steps,  I  am  now  recom- 
mending that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  restore  permanently  the  reorganization 
procedure  temporarily  provided  by  the  Re- 
organization Acts  of  1939  and  1945.  This 
procedure  is  the  method  of  Executive-Legis- 
lative cooperation  whereby  a  reorganization 
plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent becomes  effective  in  sixty  days  unless 
rejected  by  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
has  pointed  out  the  need  for  such  a  method 
of  reorganization  in  dealing  with  many  of 
the  changes  which  it  will  recommend.     I 


fully  agree  with  the  Commission  on  the 
necessity  of  reviving  the  reorganization  plan 
procedure,  which  became  inoperative  on 
April  1, 1948. 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of  a  new 
reorganization  measure,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
three  things. 

First,  the  reorganization  legislation  should 
be  permanent  rather  than  temporary.  While 
the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  such  legislation  especially 
timely  and  essential,  the  improvement  of  the 
organization  of  the  Government  is  a  con- 
tinuing and  never-ending  process.  Govern- 
ment is  a  dynamic  institution.  Its 
administrative  structure  cannot  be  static. 
As  new  programs  are  established  and  old 
programs  change  in  character  and  scope  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  must  be  ad- 
justed to  fit  its  changing  tasks. 

The  impracticability  of  solving  many  prob- 
lems of  organization  by  the  regular  legisla- 
tive process  has  been  frankly  recognized  for 
many  years  by  Congressional  leaders.  In 
many  cases,  changes  which  are  essential 
cannot  attract  the  necessary  legislative  at- 
tention in  competition  with  the  many  other 
matters  pressing  for  Congressional  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reorganization  plan 
affords  a  method  by  which  action  can  be 
initiated  and  the  proposal  considered  with  a 
minimum  consumption  of  legislative  time. 

The  reorganization  plan  procedure  is  a 
tested  and  proven  means  of  dealing  with  or- 
ganization problems.  Twice  within  the  last 
ten  years  the  Congress  has  authorized  this 
method  of  reorganization  for  short  periods. 
Under  each  of  those  authorizations  many 
changes  were  made  which  added  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  tended 
to  simplify  its  administration.  The  ad- 
vances made  during  the  brief  life  of  the 
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Reorganization  Acts  of  1939  and  1945  clearly 
indicate  the  desirability  of  permanent  re- 
organization legislation. 

Second,  the  new  reorganization  act  should 
be  comprehensive  in  scope;  no  agency  or 
function  of  the  Executive  Branch  should  be 
exempted  from  its  operation.  Such  exemp- 
tions prevent  the  President  and  the  Congress 
from  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  procedure,  primarily  by  pre- 
cluding action  on  major  organizational 
problems.  A  seemingly  limited  exemption 
may  in  fact  render  an  entire  needed  reor- 
ganization affecting  numerous  agencies  and 
functions  wholly  impractical.  The  proper 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  unwise 
reorganization  lies,  not  in  the  statutory  ex- 
emption from  the  reorganization  plan  pro- 
cedure, but  in  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
reject  any  such  plan  by  simple  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses. 

Finally,  let  me  urge  early  enactment. 
Under  the  reorganization  procedure,  reor- 


ganization plans  must  lie  before  the  Con- 
gress for  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  in  order  to  become  effective.  Unless 
the  necessary  legislation  is  adopted  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  session,  it  obviously  will 
be  impossible  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
reorganization  procedure  during  the  present 
session. 

The  proper  execution  of  the  laws  demands 
a  simple,  workable  method  of  making  or- 
ganizational adjustments.  Without  it  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government  is  impaired  and 
the  President  is  handicapped  in  performing 
his  functions  as  Chief  Executive.  In  my 
judgment  permanent  legislation  to  restore 
the  reorganization  plan  procedure  is  an  es- 
sential step  toward  efficient  and  economical 
conduct  of  the  public's  business. 

Harry  S.Truman 

note:  For  the  President's  special  message  to  the 
Congress  upon  signing  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  see  Item  127. 


13     Special  Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Convention  on  Wage 
and  Hour  Statistics  in  Principal  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Industries.    January  17,  1949 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  an  authenticated  copy  of  the 
text  of  a  convention  concerning  statistics  of 
wages  and  hours  of  work  in  the  principal 
mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  in- 
cluding building  and  construction,  and  in 
agriculture  (No.  63),  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  its  twenty- 
fourth  session  held  at  Geneva,  June  2-22, 
1938. 

This  is  the  same  convention  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  with  the  message 


of  the  President  of  April  24,  1939,  with  a 
recommendation  favorable  to  ratification. 
As  the  Senate  did  not  find  it  possible  to  take 
action  with  respect  to  the  convention  during 
the  war,  I  informed  the  Senate  of  my  desire 
to  withdraw  it  for  further  study  and  con- 
sideration in  the  light  of  developments  since 
1939,  and  on  April  17,  1947,  the  Senate 
directed  that  the  convention  be  returned  to 
me. 

A  fresh  appraisal  has  been  made  of  the 
provisions  of  the  convention,  and  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Labor,  and  Agriculture 
have  indicated  that  in  their  opinion  the  con- 
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vention  should  be  ratified.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  report  on  the 
convention  made  to  me  by  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  copies  of  communications 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
the  convention. 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  furthering 
international  efforts  to  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  statistics  relating  to  basic 


economic  enterprises,  I  request  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  this  convention,  subject  to  the  under- 
standing that,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  23  thereof,  the  convention 
shall  apply  only  to  the  continental  United 
States. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  convention  and  related  documents  are 
printed  in  Executive  G  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


14    Message  in  Response  to  Governor  Dewey's  Inaugural  Greetings. 
January  18,  1949 


My  dear  Governor  Dewey: 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  message  of  con- 
gratulations. Good  wishes  such  as  yours 
strengthen  me  for  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 
My  warmest  thanks  go  to  you  for  this 
renewed  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  the 
foundation  on  which  our  democracy  rests. 
With  all  good  wishes,  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Governor  of 
New  York,  Albany,  New  York.] 


note:  Governor  Dewey's  message  of  January  18, 
released  with  the  President's  reply,  reads  as  follows: 

The  President, 
The  White  House 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  upon  your 
inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
join  with  all  other  Americans  in  wishing  you  good 
health  and  divine  guidance  in  your  every  labor  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  our  country. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Thomas  E.  Dewey 


15     Remarks  at  the  Truman-Barkley  Dinner. 
January  18,  1949 


THANK  YOU  very  much.  This  is  a 
wonderful,  wonderful  demonstration  of 
what  a  man's  friends  think  of  him. 

You  know,  both  my  "bosses"  are  sitting 
here  at  this  table.  I  always  called  Barkley 
boss,  too,  and  always  had  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember.  So  when  they  tell  me  what 
to  do,  I  sometimes  do  it. 

But  I  will  say  this,  that  as  long  as  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  when 
my  leader  in  the  United  States  Senate  de- 
cided on  a  policy  that  the  Democratic  Party 


should  pursue,  I  followed  that  leader  in  pur- 
suit of  that  policy,  and  I  think  that's  a  good 
plan. 

Incidentally,  I  am  putting  out  a  little 
propaganda. 

I  have  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  to 
present  to  you  at  this  time  the  daughter  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
most  gracious  lady,  Mrs.  Max  Truitt. 

I  found  in  the  Senate  that  an  ordinary 
Senator  didn't  have  a  Chinaman's  chance 
with  oratory  or  the  presentation  of  the  situa- 
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tion,  after  the  Leader  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority at  that  time  had  spoken  his  piece. 
You  can  understand  the  position  in  which  I 
am  in  now.  Barkley  got  the  floor  first,  and 
he  made  my  speech. 

But  I  am  in  agreement  with  most  of  the 
things  he  said,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be 
in  substantial  agreement  on  the  policies  and 
principles  of  government  for  the  next  4 
years. 

No  President  in  the  history  of  the  country 
was  ever  more  fortunate  in  the  President  of 
the  Senate  than  I  am  in  having  Vice  Presi- 
dent Barkley.  Barkley  and  I  have  been 
going  along  with  the  Democratic  Party  ever 
since  we  can  remember,  and  he  is  somewhat 
younger  than  I  am.  And  we  have  always 
been  in  accord,  both  of  us,  with  the  policies 
and  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
as  set  out  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  I  am  the  Presi- 
dent, he  is  the  President  of  the  Senate.  We 
expect  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Democratic  platform,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  anxious  for  the  Sena- 
tors and  the  Representatives  who  are  Demo- 
crats in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  cooperate  with  us,  and  I  know  that  is 
exactly  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

We  are  faced  with  a  serious  situation.  No 
one,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  the  country 
ever  assumed  a  greater  responsibility  than 
I  did  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  at  7:09  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  was  sworn  in  after  the 
death  of  our  great  President,  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

It  was  necessary  for  me,  at  that  time,  to 
assume  an  almost  unbearable  burden.  I  was 
willing  to  assume  it  because  that  was  my 
duty.  I  did  the  best  I  could  with  it  over 
the  period  from  April  12,  1945,  until  the 


present  day.  And  I  had  not  much  coopera- 
tion after  September  6,  1945,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  at  that  time  I  enunciated  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1944,  which  I  had  helped  to  write,  and  on 
which  I  had  been  elected  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  meet  the 
situation  head-on,  Senator  Barkley  and  I  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  enunciated  the 
principles  on  which  we  expected  to  run  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Senator  Barkley  enunciated  those 
principles  in  the  keynote  speech  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  If 
you  remember,  a  little  bit  after  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  last  day  of  that  convention, 
I  enunciated  the  principles  on  which  we  were 
going  to  be  re-elected. 

And  then,  right  here  at  this  table,  almost 
in  exactly  the  same  position,  at  the  Jackson 
Day  Dinner,  I  informed  the  Democrats  who 
were  present  at  that  time  that  they  were 
looking  at  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  was  the  man.1 

Now,  Senator  Barkley  and  I  have  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility,  the  greatest  burden, 
I  think,  that  any  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

We  are  going  to  assume  that  burden,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  carry  out 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced,  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world. 

But,  we  can't  do  that  unless  you,  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  these  United 
States  get  behind  us  and  help  us  carry  out 
those  principles  that  are  necessary,  to  get 


1For  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner  address 
see  1948  volume,  this  series,  Item  32.  See  also 
the  President's  remarks  at  the  Young  Democrats 
dinner  on  page  259  of  the  same  volume. 
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the  things  done,  to  get  the  peace  in  this 
world  that  we  need  and  that  we  are  going 
to  have. 

I  do  appreciate  most  highly  the  efforts  of 
this  wonderful  Truman-Barkley  Club.  It 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Now,  don't  let  this  organization  pass  out. 
Keep  it  alive. 

In  1950  we  are  going  to  need  a  cooperative 
Congress,  just  as  badly  as  we  need  the  81st, 
and  we  don't  want  to  elect  another  80th  Con- 


gress in  1950.    It  is  up  to  you  to  help. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  being  with  you  tonight,  and 
how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  party,  and  how 
much  I  expect  to  enjoy  the  party  a  little 
later.    Barkley  is  pulling  at  my  coat. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:02  p.xn.  in  the  Main 
Ballroom  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington. 

The  President's  reference  to  his  "bosses"  referred 
to  Mrs.  Truman  and  to  Vice  President-elect  Barkley, 
who  was  Senate  Democratic  Majority  Leader  when 
Mr.  Truman  was  a  Senator. 

The  remarks  were  televised. 


16    Remarks  at  a  Luncheon  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.    January  19,  1949 


Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee: 

I  simply  want  to  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  job  you  have 
done.  I  never  was,  in  my  political  career, 
connected  with  the  necessary  dollar-raising 
section  of  the  political  game.  It  is  necessary, 
nevertheless,  that  a  political  party  have  the 
sinews  of  war  with  which  to  operate. 

I  have  always  been  exceedingly  lucky  to 
have  people  with  me  who  were  willing  to 
make  the  effort  to  raise  the  necessary  finances 
so  that  the  party  with  which  I  have  been 
connected,  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
connected  with  a  party,  could  function. 

There  were  times  in  this  campaign  when 
we  were  pretty  well  strapped.  We  couldn't 
buy  radio  time,  we  couldn't  even  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  the  President  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  make  his 
campaign.  But  we  did  get  Louis  Johnson 
interested  in  the  situation,  and  from  the  time 
he  began  operations,  we  were  able  to  make 
the  necessary  tours  and  get  some  of  the 
radio  time  necessary  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
United  States  what  the  issues  really  are,  and 
were. 


I  have  always  been  an  optimist.  I  have 
always  believed  that  right  would  prevail. 
I  have  labored  under  the  idea  that  if  the 
people  of  the  country  understood  clearly 
what  the  issues  were  in  this  campaign,  they 
would  only  vote  one  way. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  that  idea  sold 
to  the  public  through  the  efforts  of  all  of 
you,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, through  the  efforts  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  through  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Committee,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  all  those  of  you  who 
have  from  the  beginning  been  Democrats 
at  heart. 

And  Democrats  are  those  people  who  be- 
lieve that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country 
is  much  more  important  than  the  welfare  of 
any  individual  in  it. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  all  of  you,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
on  November  the  2d  the  people  expressed 
their  will. 

Now,  that  is  only  the  beginning — that  is 
only  the  beginning.  We  made  the  issues. 
We  expressed  our  convictions.    We  said  in 
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the  platform  at  Philadelphia  what  we  stand 
for.  We  have  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a 
Democratic  Senate  and  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  the  business  of 
every  one  of  you  gendemen,  from  now  on,  to 
help  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment that  program  in  such  a  way  that  the 
welfare  of  the  country  will  continue  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people. 

I  am  sure  that  is  what  you  will  do. 

Louis  Johnson  says  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  resigning  as  of  today.  That's  what 
you  think!  As  long  as  I  am  President,  you 
are  in  the  harness,  and  you  are  going  to  stay 
there,  because  you  brought  this  situation 
about  by  the  help  which  you  gave  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Now  you  have  got  to  help  the  Democratic 
Party  to  implement  that  program  for  which 
we  stand. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
in  the  last  week:  since  November  the  2d, 
particularly  since  January  3d,  as  to  protocol 
and  precedence.  When  I  call  the  "Big 
Four"  down  for  consultation,  there  is  an 
argument  out  in  Matt  Connelly's  office  as  to 
who  comes  into  my  office  first,  the  Speaker 
or  the  prospective  Vice  President. 

Now  it  has  been  that  up  to  date,  and  up 
until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock,  the  Speaker  has 
had  the  advantage,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
him  the  advantage  right  now.  He  is  still, 
according  to  protocol,  ahead  of  Senator 
Barkley. 

[At  this  point  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  said  a  few  words,  the  text  of 
which  was  not  released.  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

I  once  nominated  Sam  Rayburn  for  Vice 
President  of  the  Senate  in  San  Francisco. 
You  remember  that,  don't  you,  Sam?  Now 
I  rather  think  it  is 


Senator  Tom  Connally:  That  was  in  the 
twenties. 

the  president.  Tom  Connally  says  it  was 
in  the  twenties.  Well,  this  was  not  a  con- 
vention, Tom,  it  was  at  a  meeting  in  San 
Francisco.  I  just  publicly  nominated  him, 
not  at  a  convention. 

You  are  very  kind  to  me,  Sam,  and  I 
hope  I  can  live  up  to  the  things  you  say.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  I  can  or  not  be- 
cause I  am  just  an  ordinary  human  being 
who  has  been  lucky — or  unlucky,  whichever 
way  you  want  to  look  at  it — and  I  have 
always  said  that  I'm  sure  there  are  a  million 
men  in  the  United  States,  no  doubt,  who 
could  do  the  job  much  better  than  I  can,  or 
could  do  it.  But  I  have  a  job,  and  I  have 
to  do  it,  and  the  rest  of  you  have  got  to  help 
me. 

I  now  want  to  let  the  man  who  will  rank 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  tomorrow  at  noon, 
speak  for  himself.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky! 

[At  this  point  Vice  President-elect  Bar\ley  spo\e; 
his  remar\s  were  not  released.  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

I  said  last  night,  I  think,  that  no  Presi- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  country  has  been 
more  ably  assisted  in  the  conditions  that 
now  face  us  as  I  am  now  with  Sam  Ray- 
burn, the  Speaker  of  the  House;  Senator 
Barkley,  the  President  of  the  Senate;  Sena- 
tor Connally,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee;  Howard  McGrath,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Democratic  Committee; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  that  I  could 
name  who  are  now  members  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
We  should  be  able  to  meet  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced,  and  put  over  the 
program. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am 
exceedingly  grateful  to  all  of  you  gendemen, 
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and  ladies,  and  I  am  extremely  grateful  to 
the  men  who  have  contributed  to  this  victory 
which  took  place  on  November  the  2d.  All 
of  you  made  a  contribution  that  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  for  us  to  win. 

I  had  a  conversation  this  morning  with  a 
former  Congresswoman  from  the  far  West, 
and  she  said  the  most  remarkable  thing  to 
her  was  that  the  people  who  always  like  to 
be  on  the  bandwagon  with  the  winning  side 
voted  their  sentiments  when  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  lose,  and  therefore  the 
expression  of  the  people  was  from  the  heart. 
And  that  is  why  we  won. 

I  want  to  thank  Joe  Blythe  for  what  he  did 
as  Treasurer.  I  want  to  thank  every  one  of 
you  individually  and  collectively,  and  I 
sincerely  wish  that  there  was  time  to  say 
what  I  think  about  each  one  of  you.  It 
would  all  be  printable. 

Every  single  one  of  you — the  sinews  of 
the  Democratic  Party  are  here.  As  I  say, 
the  leaders  in  the  Government,  the  Cabinet, 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government  are  here.  And  I  know  that 
with  an  organization  like  this  behind  us, 
we  can  win. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  gold  key,  and 
I  know  that  Senator  Barkley  is  appreciative 
of  his,  and  I  am  going  to  make  your  speech 
on  that  for  you. 

I  don't  know  why  he  rates  the  cowbell, 
because  there  are  more  cows  in  Missouri  than 
there  are  in  Kentucky.  You  want  to  give 
him  a  cowbell — he  will  need  it  when  he  be- 
comes the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 
Nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do,  because 
I  have  been  there. 

Vice  President-elect  Barkley:  I'll  need  a 
little  bull,  too. 

the  president.  Missouri  can  furnish  you 
with  a  bull. 

It's  getting  late  in  the  afternoon.  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  that  it  is.  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  had  better  close  the  meeting. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:35  p.m.  in  the  Main 
Ballroom  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington. 
His  opening  words,  "Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,"  referred  to  Louis  Johnson,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Later  he  referred  to  Matthew  J. 
Connelly,  Secretary  to  the  President,  and  Joseph  L. 
Blythe,  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 


17    Remarks  at  a  Dinner  of  the  Presidential  Electors  Association. 
January  19,  1949 


Mr.  President  of  the  Presidential  Electors 
Association,  and  guests,  and  fellow  citizens: 

You  know,  this  is  a  great  occasion.  This 
meeting  here  tonight — and  those  various 
other  meetings  I  have  attended  today,  and 
am  going  to  attend  tomorrow — is  a  symbol 
of  this  great  American  Government  of  ours. 

On  election  day  I  voted  at  an  hour  that 
was  convenient  to  the  White  House  pho- 
tographers, so  they  wouldn't  have  to  get  up 
too  early.    And  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Demo- 


cratic headquarters,  in  the  outside  precincts 
of  Jackson  County,  where  I  was  raised;  and 
then  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Democratic  organization  in  Kansas  City. 
And  then  I  decided  that  I  would  go  and 
take  a  rest  for  the  evening.  And  then,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  reporters  weren't 
on  the  job.  So  I  got  a  very  pleasant  evening 
over  in  Excelsior  Springs,  which  is  a  resort — 
a  very  famous  resort. 
Years  ago,  there  was  a  gendeman  from 
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Kansas  City  who  went  to  Baden  Baden  in 
Germany,  when  that  was  a  great  resort. 
And  the  doctors  over  there  told  him  that  the 
difficulty  he  was  suffering  from  could  be 
cured  only  at  a  little  town  in  Missouri  called 
Excelsior  Springs.  It  was  only  28  miles 
from  where  he  started! 

I  had  my  sandwich  and  glass  of  butter- 
milk, and  went  to  bed  at  six-thirty.  And 
along  about  12  o'clock,  I  happened  to  wake 
up,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  radio 
was  turned  on,  to  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company*  And  Mr.  Kaltenborn  and  Mr. 
Harkness  were  reporting  the  situation  as  it 
then  developed. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  was  saying,  "While  the 
President  is  a  million  votes  ahead  of  the 
popular  vote,  when  the  country  vote  comes 
in,  Mr.  Truman  will  be  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  majority." 

Mr.  Harkness  came  on,  and  analyzed  the 
situation  as  it  was  then,  and  as  Mr.  Kalten- 
born had  recorded  it.  And  to  the  sorrow  of 
myself,  and  to  those  who  were  listening  with 
me,  it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  election 
would  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  of  course,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes.  I  went  back  to  bed,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Chief 
of  the  Secret  Service  came  in  and  said,  "Mr. 
President,  I  think  you  had  better  get  up  and 
listen  to  the  broadcast.  We  have  been  listen- 
ing all  night." 

And  I  said,  "All  right."  I  turned  the 
darn  thing  on,  and  there  was  Mr.  Kalten- 
born again.  Mr.  Kaltenborn  was  saying, 
"While  the  President  has  a  lead  of  2  million 
votes,  it  is  certainly  necessary  that  this  elec- 
tion shall  go  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  hasn't  an  opportunity  of  being 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  Nation!" 


And  Mr.  Harkness  came  on  and  analyzed 
the  situation. 

I  called  the  Secret  Service  men  in,  and  I 
said,  "We'd  better  go  back  to  Kansas  City, 
it  looks  as  if  I'm  elected !" 

Along  about  10  o'clock,  I  had  a  telegram 
which  said  that  the  election  was  over,  and 
that  I  should  be  congratulated  on  the  fact 
that  I  had  won  the  election.  Apparently  it 
was  too  bad,  but  it  happened ! 

That  has  been  the  attitude  from  the  time 
I  took  my  nonpolitical  trip  across  the  country. 
But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  situation 
had  not  been  analyzed  as  I  myself  had 
analyzed  it,  and  I  found  that  the  people  were 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  great  Nation, 
and  that  they  wanted  to  continue  the  forward 
progress  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

And  so,  on  November  the  2d,  they  decided 
that  they  would  burden  me  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  that  progress  on. 

I  was  not  in  any  way  elated  over  the  elec- 
tion. In  no  sense  did  I  feel  that  anything 
unusual  had  happened  to  me.  I  felt  only 
the  responsibility,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
faced  with  now. 

I  am  highly  appreciative  of  the  electors 
who  voted — the  303  electors  who  voted  for 
me  as  President — and  I  am  not  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  analyses  which  have  been 
made  of  the  vote,  which  would  show — when 
those  analyses  were  made  by  Mr.  Gallup,  and 
Mr.  Kaltenborn,  and  Mr.  Harkness — that  in 
all  probability  there  ought  to  be  a  propor- 
tionate arrangement  of  the  electoral  votes, 
so  that  I  wouldn't  have  been  elected.  I  am 
interested  only  in  seeing  this  great  Nation 
assume  its  position  of  responsibility,  which 
God  Almighty  in  1920  intended  that  we 
should  assume,  and  which  we  did  not 
assume. 

We  are  going  to  do  that.  And  we  are 
going  to  do  it  so  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  of  the  world.    Not  for  the 
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selfish  benefit  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  nation,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
world  together,  in  the  hope  that  if  we  do  that, 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will  not  have 
to  do  what  we  did,  and  what  our  children 
did,  in  two  awful  wars  in  less  than  half  a 
century. 

I  am  sure  we  can  do  it.  I  know  that  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  right-minded 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  those  people  in  the  world  who 
believe  that  honesty  and  morality  are  the 
bases  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  rests,  we  will  get  the  job  done. 

Now,  thank  you  for  this  great  demonstra- 
tion. Thank  you  for  this  dinner,  in  honor 
of  the  election  that  was  for  the  United  States. 
I  am  in  favor  of  letting  the  constitutional 
provision,  which  provides  for  electors,  con- 
tinue as  it  has  continued  for  the  last  160 


years,  and  the  country  will  be  all  right. 

Now,  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  fes- 
tivities that  are  going  on  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, that  Mrs.  Truman  and  Margaret  and 
myself  have  engagements  which  prevent  our 
remaining  with  you  for  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning. I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  appear  at  all  these  festivities, 
because  they  are  for  us,  and  we  appreciate 
them — we  want  to  show  our  appreciation. 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  us  if  we  leave  you 
immediately. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:25  p.m.  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening 
words  referred  to  Michael  F.  Doyle,  president  of 
the  Presidential  Electors  Association.  Later  in  his 
remarks  the  President  referred  to  Hans  V.  Kalten- 
born  and  Richard  L.  Harkness,  radio  news  com- 
mentators of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  George  H.  Gallup,  director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 


18    Remarks  at  the  Battery  D  Breakfast. 
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I  WANT  to  tell  you  how  very  much  I  ap- 
preciate your  coming.  I  consider  it  a  great 
personal  tribute  to  me,  not  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  as  your  former  Bat- 
tery Commander. 

You  have  a  place  of  honor  in  the  parade, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  although  some  of  you 
may  have  rubber  tires  around  here,  you  can 
make  that  mile  and  a  quarter  at  120-to-the- 
minute  without  any  trouble. 

[At  this  point  the  President  was  presented  with  a 
walking  stick.    He  then  resumed  speaking.'] 

Well,  that  is  wonderful!  That  is  the  sym- 
bol of  our  Battery,  which  is  marked  D-129. 
That  is  a  beautiful  walking  stick.  I  use  one 
every  morning.    I  was  intending  to  walk  up 


here  this  morning,  but  I  was  afraid  to  wear 
out  the  newspaper  correspondents,  so  I  came 
in  the  car. 

But  I  appreciate  that  most  highly.  It  is 
something  I  can  use,  something  that  is 
worthwhile,  and  something  that  my 
daughter  can  perhaps  some  day  give  to  my 
grandson. 

I  want  again  to  thank  you,  and  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  this  honor  you  have 
paid  me. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:45  a.m.  in  the 
Sapphire  Room  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington. During  World  War  I  the  President  was 
Captain  of  Battery  D,  129th  Field  Artillery,  35th 
Division. 
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19    Inaugural  Address. 
January  20,  1949 

[Delivered  in  person  at  the  Capitol] 


Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  fellow 
citizens: 

I  accept  with  humility  the  honor  which  the 
American  people  have  conferred  upon  me. 
I  accept  it  with  a  resolve  to  do  all  that  I  can 
for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

In  performing  the  duties  of  my  office,  I 
need  the  help  and  the  prayers  of  every  one 
of  you.  I  ask  for  your  encouragement  and 
for  your  support.  The  tasks  we  face  are  dif- 
ficult. We  can  accomplish  them  only  if  we 
work  together. 

Each  period  of  our  national  history  has  had 
its  special  challenges.  Those  that  confront 
us  now  are  as  momentous  as  any  in  the  past. 
Today  marks  the  beginning  not  only  of  a 
new  administration,  but  of  a  period  that  will 
be  eventful,  perhaps  decisive,  for  us  and  for 
the  world. 

It  may  be  our  lot  to  experience,  and  in  a 
large  measure  bring  about,  a  major  turning 
point  in  the  long  history  of  the  human  race. 
The  first  half  of  this  century  has  been 
marked  by  unprecedented  and  brutal  attacks 
on  the  rights  of  man,  and  by  the  two  most 
frightful  wars  in  history.  The  supreme 
need  of  our  time  is  for  men  to  learn  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth  face  the  future 
with  grave  uncertainty,  composed  almost 
equally  of  great  hopes  and  great  fears.  In 
this  time  of  doubt,  they  look  to  the  United 
States  as  never  before  for  good  will,  strength, 
and  wise  leadership. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  take  this 
occasion  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  faith  by  which  we  live, 


and  to  declare  our  aims  to  all  peoples. 

The  American  people  stand  firm  in  the 
faith  which  has  inspired  this  Nation  from 
the  beginning.  We  believe  that  all  men  have 
a  right  to  equal  justice  under  law  and  equal 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  common  good. 
We  believe  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression.  We  believe 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  because  they 
are  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

From  this  faith  we  will  not  be  moved. 

The  American  people  desire,  and  are  de- 
termined to  work  for,  a  world  in  which  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  are  free  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  see  fit,  and  to  achieve  a 
decent  and  satisfying  life.  Above  all  else, 
our  people  desire,  and  are  determined  to 
work  for,  peace  on  earth — a  just  and  lasting 
peace — based  on  genuine  agreement  freely 
arrived  at  by  equals. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  aims,  the  United 
States  and  other  like-minded  nations  find 
themselves  direcdy  opposed  by  a  regime  with 
contrary  aims  and  a  totally  different  concept 
of  life. 

That  regime  adheres  to  a  false  philosophy 
which  purports  to  offer  freedom,  security, 
and  greater  opportunity  to  mankind.  Mis- 
led by  that  philosophy,  many  peoples  have 
sacrificed  their  liberties  only  to  learn  to  their 
sorrow  that  deceit  and  mockery,  poverty  and 
tyranny,  are  their  reward. 

That  false  philosophy  is  communism. 

Communism  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
man  is  so  weak  and  inadequate  that  he  is  un- 
able to  govern  himself,  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  rule  of  strong  masters. 

Democracy  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
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man  has  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacity, 
as  well  as  the  inalienable  right,  to  govern 
himself  with  reason  and  justice. 

Communism  subjects  the  individual  to 
arrest  without  lawful  cause,  punishment 
without  trial,  and  forced  labor  as  the  chattel 
of  the  state.  It  decrees  what  information  he 
shall  receive,  what  art  he  shall  produce,  what 
leaders  he  shall  follow,  and  what  thoughts 
he  shall  think. 

Democracy  maintains  that  government  is 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual, 
and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  individual  and  his 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  those  abilities  of 
his. 

Communism  maintains  that  social  wrongs 
can  be  corrected  only  by  violence. 

Democracy  has  proved  that  social  justice 
can  be  achieved  through  peaceful  change. 

Communism  holds  that  the  world  is  so 
widely  divided  into  opposing  classes  that 
war  is  inevitable. 

Democracy  holds  that  free  nations  can 
settle  differences  jusdy  and  maintain  a  last- 
ing peace. 

These  differences  between  communism 
and  democracy  do  not  concern  the  United 
States  alone.  People  everywhere  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  what  is  involved  is 
material  well-being,  human  dignity,  and  the 
right  to  believe  in  and  worship  God. 

I  state  these  differences,  not  to  draw  is- 
sues of  belief  as  such,  but  because  the 
actions  resulting  from  the  Communist 
philosophy  are  a  threat  to  the  efforts  of  free 
nations  to  bring  about  world  recovery  and 
lasting  peace. 

Since  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  United 
States  has  invested  its  substance  and  its 
energy  in  a  great  constructive  effort  to  re- 
store peace,  stability,  and  freedom  to  the 
world. 


We  have  sought  no  territory.  We  have 
imposed  our  will  on  none.  We  have  asked 
for  no  privileges  we  would  not  extend  to 
others. 

We  have  constandy  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  United  Nations  and  related 
agencies  as  a  means  of  applying  democratic 
principles  to  international  relations.  We 
have  consistendy  advocated  and  relied  upon 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  among 
nations. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  secure  agree- 
ment on  effective  international  control  of  our 
most  powerful  weapon,  and  we  have  worked 
steadily  for  the  limitation  and  control  of  all 
armaments. 

We  have  encouraged,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a 
sound  and  fair  basis. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  in  company  with  16 
free  nations  of  Europe,  we  launched  the 
greatest  cooperative  economic  program  in 
history.  The  purpose  of  that  unprecedented 
effort  is  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  democ- 
racy in  Europe,  so  that  the  free  people  of 
that  continent  can  resume  their  rightful 
place  in  the  forefront  of  civilization  and  can 
contribute  once  more  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

Our  efforts  have  brought  new  hope  to  all 
mankind.  We  have  beaten  back  despair 
and  defeatism.  We  have  saved  a  number  of 
countries  from  losing  their  liberty.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
now  agree  with  us,  that  we  need  not  have 
war — that  we  can  have  peace. 

The  initiative  is  ours. 

We  are  moving  on  with  other  nations  to 
build  an  even  stronger  structure  of  inter- 
national order  and  justice.  We  shall  have 
as  our  partners  countries  which,  no  longer 
solely  concerned  with  the  problem  of  na- 
tional survival,  are  now  working  to  improve 
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the  standards  of  living  of  all  their  people. 
We  are  ready  to  undertake  new  projects  to 
strengthen  a  free  world. 

In  the  coming  years,  our  program  for  peace 
and  freedom  will  emphasize  four  major 
courses  of  action. 

First,  we  will  continue  to  give  unfaltering 
support  to  the  United  Nations  and  related 
agencies,  and  we  will  continue  to  search  for 
ways  to  strengthen  their  authority  and  in- 
crease their  effectiveness.  We  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  new  nations  which  are  being  formed 
in  lands  now  advancing  toward  self-govern- 
ment under  democratic  principles. 

Second,  we  will  continue  our  programs  for 
world  economic  recovery. 

This  means,  first  of  all,  that  we  must  keep 
our  full  weight  behind  the  European  recov- 
ery program.  We  are  confident  of  the 
success  of  this  major  venture  in  world  re- 
covery. We  believe  that  our  partners  in  this 
effort  will  achieve  the  status  of  self-support- 
ing nations  once  again. 

In  addition,  we  must  carry  out  our  plans 
for  reducing  the  barriers  to  world  trade  and 
increasing  its  volume.  Economic  recovery 
and  peace  itself  depend  on  increased  world 
trade. 

Third,  we  will  strengthen  freedom-loving 
nations  against  the  dangers  of  aggression. 

We  are  now  working  out  with  a  number 
of  countries  a  joint  agreement  designed  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  Such  an  agreement  would  take  the 
form  of  a  collective  defense  arrangement 
within  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

We  have  already  established  such  a  de- 
fense pact  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  agreements 
is  to  provide  unmistakable  proof  of  the  joint 


determination  of  the  free  countries  to  resist 
armed  attack  from  any  quarter.  Every 
country  participating  in  these  arrangements 
must  contribute  all  it  can  to  the  common 
defense. 

If  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  clear,  in  ad- 
vance, that  any  armed  attack  affecting  our 
national  security  would  be  met  with  over- 
whelming force,  the  armed  attack  might 
never  occur. 

I  hope  soon  to  send  to  the  Senate  a  treaty 
respecting  the  North  Atlantic  security  plan. 

In  addition,  we  will  provide  military  ad- 
vice and  equipment  to  free  nations  which 
will  cooperate  with  us  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security. 

Fourth,  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new 
program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scien- 
tific advances  and  industrial  progress  avail- 
able for  the  improvement  and  growth  of 
underdeveloped  areas. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are 
living  in  conditions  approaching  misery. 
Their  food  is  inadequate.  They  are  victims 
of  disease.  Their  economic  life  is  primitive 
and  stagnant.  Their  poverty  is  a  handicap 
and  a  threat  both  to  them  and  to  more  pros- 
perous areas. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  pos- 
sesses the  knowledge  and  skill  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  these  people. 

The  United  States  is  pre-eminent  among 
nations  in  the  development  of  industrial  and 
scientific  techniques.  The  material  re- 
sources which  we  can  afford  to  use  for 
assistance  of  other  peoples  are  limited.  But 
our  imponderable  resources  in  technical 
knowledge  are  constantly  growing  and  are 
inexhaustible. 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  available  to 
peace-loving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store 
of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  help  them 
realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 
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And,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we 
should  foster  capital  investment  in  areas 
needing  development. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  through  their  own  efforts,  to 
produce  more  food,  more  clothing,  more  ma- 
terials for  housing,  and  more  mechanical 
power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their 
technological  resources  in  this  undertaking. 
Their  contributions  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. This  should  be  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise in  which  all  nations  work  together 
through  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies  whenever  practicable.  It  must 
be  a  worldwide  effort  for  the  achievement  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  freedom. 

With  the  cooperation  of  business,  private 
capital,  agriculture,  and  labor  in  this  country, 
this  program  can  gready  increase  the  indus- 
trial activity  in  other  nations  and  can  raise 
substantially  their  standards  of  living. 

Such  new  economic  developments  must  be 
devised  and  controlled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
established.  Guarantees  to  the  investor 
must  be  balanced  by  guarantees  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  whose  resources  and 
whose  labor  go  into  these  developments. 

The  old  imperialism — exploitation  for  for- 
eign profit — has  no  place  in  our  plans. 
What  we  envisage  is  a  program  of  develop- 
ment based  on  the  concepts  of  democratic 
fair-dealing. 

All  countries,  including  our  own,  will 
gready  benefit  from  a  constructive  program 
for  the  better  use  of  the  world's  human  and 
natural  resources.  Experience  shows  that 
our  commerce  with  other  countries  expands 
as  they  progress  industrially  and  economi- 
cally. 

Greater  production  is  the  key  to  prosperity 
and  peace.    And  the  key  to  greater  produc- 


tion is  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  modern  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge. 

Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  its 
members  to  help  themselves  can  the  human 
family  achieve  the  decent,  satisfying  life  that 
is  the  right  of  all  people. 

Democracy  alone  can  supply  the  vitalizing 
force  to  stir  the  peoples  of  the  world  into 
triumphant  action,  not  only  against  their 
human  oppressors,  but  also  against  their  an- 
cient enemies — hunger,  misery,  and  despair. 

On  the  basis  of  these  four  major  courses 
of  action  we  hope  to  help  create  the  condi- 
tions that  will  lead  eventually  to  personal 
freedom  and  happiness  for  all  mankind. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  carrying  out 
these  policies,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have 
continued  prosperity  in  this  country  and  we 
must  keep  ourselves  strong. 

Slowly  but  surely  we  are  weaving  a  world 
fabric  of  international  security  and  growing 
prosperity. 

We  are  aided  by  all  who  wish  to  live  in 
freedom  from  fear — even  by  those  who  live 
today  in  fear  under  their  own  governments. 

We  are  aided  by  all  who  want  relief  from 
lies  and  propaganda — those  who  desire  truth 
and  sincerity. 

We  are  aided  by  all  who  desire  self-gov- 
ernment and  a  voice  in  deciding  their  own 
affairs. 

We  are  aided  by  all  who  long  for  economic 
security — for  the  security  and  abundance 
that  men  in  free  societies  can  enjoy. 

We  are  aided  by  all  who  desire  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom 
to  live  their  own  lives  for  useful  ends. 

Our  allies  are  the  millions  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness. 

In  due  time,  as  our  stability  becomes  mani- 
fest, as  more  and  more  nations  come  to  know 
the  benefits  of  democracy  and  to  participate 
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in  growing  abundance,  I  believe  that  those 
countries  which  now  oppose  us  will  abandon 
their  delusions  and  join  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  in  a  just  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences. 

Events  have  brought  our  American  democ- 
racy to  new  influence  and  new  responsi- 
bilities. They  will  test  our  courage,  our 
devotion  to  duty,  and  our  concept  of  liberty. 

But  I  say  to  all  men,  what  we  have 
achieved  in  liberty,  we  will  surpass  in  greater 
liberty. 

Steadfast  in  our  faith  in  the  Almighty,  we 
will  advance  toward  a  world  where  man's 
freedom  is  secure. 


To  that  end  we  will  devote  our  strength, 
our  resources,  and  our  firmness  of  resolve. 
With  God's  help,  the  future  of  mankind  will 
be  assured  in  a  world  of  justice,  harmony, 
and  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:35  p.m.  from  a 
platform  erected  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 
Immediately  before  the  address  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  Vinson. 

Two  Bibles  were  used  in  the  inaugural  ceremony — 
the  Bible  used  at  the  swearing-in  of  the  President  on 
April  12,  1945,  and  a  Gutenberg  Bible  presented 
by  the  citizens  of  Independence,  Mo.  The  Presi- 
dent's left  hand  rested  on  both  Bibles  while  he  took 
the  oath.  The  Bible  used  at  the  swearing-in  of  the 
President  was  open  at  Matthew  5,  verses  3-1 1.  The 
Gutenberg  Bible  was  open  at  Exodus  20,  verses  3-17. 


20    Remarks  to  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.    January  21,  1949 


Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Commit- 
tee, Mrs.  Tillett,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  didn't  get  any  tickets  to  this  performance. 
After  I  had  arrived  here,  I  was  informed  that 
this  was  the  only  program  during  this  week 
where  tickets  were  not  necessary! 

I  do  appreciate  most  highly,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  what  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  has 
done  in  organizing  this  meeting,  and  in 
presenting  me  with  myself. 

Nobody,  of  course,  can  understand  what 
he  looks  like  to  other  people.  He  can  only 
see  one  side  of  himself,  and  if  he  looks  in 
the  mirror,  he  is  not  right  sure  whether  that 
is  true  or  not,  because  he  thinks  he's  better 
looking  than  that. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  family  will  highly 
appreciate  this  gift,  and  they  will  also  highly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  to 
leave  it  in  the  White  House,  because  nearly 


everything  that  is  given  to  a  President  is 
given  to  him  in  his  official  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  claim  it  as  his  own  personal  property. 
And  besides,  the  Constitution  won't  let  him 
accept  a  gift  from  any  foreign  power,  or  from 
anybody  that  may  have  business  with  the 
Government — which  is  perfecdy  right  and 
proper,  and  ethical. 

But,  since  this  bronze  has  been  given  by 
the  women  of  the  Democratic  Committee  to 
the  family  of  the  President,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  pretty  hard  time  leaving  it  in  the 
White  House. 

I  went  down  to  the  Capitol  this  morning 
to  have  breakfast  with  the  Missouri  delega- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  got  to  bed  at 
3  o'clock  and  got  up  at  5:30, 1  made  it  down 
there  in  time. 

And  Mr.  Cannon,  in  introducing  me, 
made  the  statement  that  he  was  introducing 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world,  who 
is  now  President  of  the  United  States. 
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And  I  explained  to  the  Congressman  that 
I  didn't  think  that  was  quite  true,  because 
I  couldn't  get  my  wife  and  daughter  up  to 
come  with  me! 

So  you  see,  you  can  be  perfectly  sure  that 
this  wonderful  gift  will  remain  in  the  family. 

I  do  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
this  cordial  expression  of  your  kindness  and 
admiration  for  your  President.  I  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  at  some  future  date, 
to  have  it  destroyed,  as  I  have  seen  done  with 
public  men  who  have  been  awarded  things 
of  this  kind,  while  they  were  yet  alive.    I 


hope  that  you  will  always  feel  that  I  should 
have  had  this  in  the  beginning,  and  shall 
continue  to  have  it  in  the  future. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  P-m«  at  the 
Departmental  Auditorium  in  Washington.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Senator  J.  Howard 
McGrath,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  Tillett,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  Mrs.  India 
Edwards,  executive  director  of  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Later  he 
referred  to  Representative  Clarence  Cannon  of 
Missouri. 

The  gift  presented  to  the  President  was  a  bronze 
bust  of  himself.    The  artist  was  Felix  de  Weldon. 


21    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Concerning  Relief  to 
Palestine  Refugees.    January  27,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Congress  the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  the  accom- 
panying draft  legislation  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  special  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  for 
the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees.  In  sub- 
mitting this  proposed  legislation,  I  wish  to 
invite  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 


Nations  emphasizing  the  critical  situation  of 
these  refugees  and  urging  all  states  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  as  soon  as  possible  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  letter  from  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  January  14,  1949,  is  printed 
in  House  Document  46  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

For  the  statement  by  the  President  upon  signing 
the  resolution  for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees, 
see  Item  57. 


22    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
January  27,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  a  couple  of  an- 
nouncements to  make.  I  requested  the  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  million  dollars  for 
disaster  relief,  to  be  used  in  part  to  meet 
critical  conditions  caused  by  snowstorms  in 
Western  States. 
The  supplemental  estimate  for  the  fiscal 


year  1949  would  supplement  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  for  disaster  relief  enacted 
last  spring.  Only  $50,000  of  the  original 
amount  still  remains.  Last  spring  150,000 
of  the  total  was  allocated  to  alleviate  damage 
caused  by  floods  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.    Within  the  last  few  days,  an  addi- 
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tional  $300,000  has  been  provided  to  meet 
the  current  storm  emergency.1 

Did  you  all  get  that? 

Then  I  want  to  announce 

Q.  That's  writing  with  both  hands  at 
once.    [Laughter] 

the  president.  Writing  with  both  hands 
at  once!    Well,  I'll  go  slow  on  this. 

Mr.  Ross:  We'll  have  that  all  mimeo- 
graphed for  you. 

[2.]  the  president.  I  have  invited  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to  visit  Washing- 
ton on  February  12.  He  has  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
arrive  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
February  11,  and  will  remain  probably  for 
2  days. 

The  Prime  Minister's  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  will  permit  us  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance— I  became  very  well  acquainted 
with  him  November  15,  1948 — after  having 
served  first  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  then  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  since 
194 1.  This  will  be  the  Prime  Minister's 
first  trip  to  the  United  States  since  he  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  Prime  Minister.  I 
meant  to  say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  him 
on  my  trip  up— my  visit  to  Canada.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  had  met  him,  and  I  am 
inviting  him  down  here  for  the  purpose  of 

1  On  January  29  the  President  wrote  to  Secretary 
Forrestal  directing  him  to  utilize'  such  resources  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment  as  were  appro- 
priate to  the  relief  of  the  disaster  area,  based  on  re- 
quests by  the  Federal  Works  Administrator.  The 
letter  continued  as  follows: 

"The  Departments  of  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment are  authorized  and  directed  to  expend  such 
sums  as  are  required  for  this  purpose  from  any  funds 
now  available  to  those  departments,  including  funds 
available  for  river  and  harbor  and  flood  control 
works  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  with- 
out regard  for  existing  apportionments.  I  will 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  request  for  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  replace 
such  funds  of  the  Departments  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment  as  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose." 


becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  our  neighbor. 

Q.  For  bulletin  purposes,  what's  his 
name?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  I  very  carefully  was  try- 
ing to  avoid  it,  because  I  don't  know  how 
to  pronounce  it:  Louis  St.  Laurent — 
L-a-u-r-e-n-t — I  don't  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce it — that's  a  French  pronunciation.  I 
wouldn't  attempt  to  pronounce  it.  [Laugh- 
ter]    Tony,2  you  put  me  on  the  spot. 

Q.  I  was  myself  on  the  spot. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  there  any  specific 
questions  you  wish  to  take  up  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  Anything  to  do  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Security  Pact,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  None — nothing  whatever. 
Just  a  friendly  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
any  background  on  the  origin  of  point  four? 

the  president.  The  origin  of  point  four 
has  been  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  Government,  for  the  past 
2  or  3  years,  ever  since  the  Marshall  plan 
was  inaugurated.  It  originated  with  the 
Greece  and  Turkey  proposition.  Been 
studying  it  ever  since.  I  spend  most  of  my 
time  going  over  to  that  globe  back  there, 
trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  make  peace  in 
the  world. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  are  going  to 
implement  it? 

the  president.  It's  a  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration over  the  next  4  years,  and  it's  some- 
thing that  will  have  to  be  implemented 
gradually.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  get  together  with  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  try  to 
work  out  preliminary  plans  for  an  approach 
to  it.    I  can't  tell  you  just  what  is  going  to 

2  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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take  place,  where  it  is  going  to  take  place, 
or  how  it  is  going  to  take  place.  I  know 
what  I  want  to  do. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  agencies,  besides 
the  Secretary  of  State 

the  president.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture — all  the  de- 
partments of  Government  will  be  interested 
ink. 

Q.  What  about  EGA? 

the  president.  ECA  is  doing  it  right  now. 
That's  what  their  job  is.  That's  what  their 
job  is. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  United 
States  plan  to  give  recognition  to  the  State 
of  Israel  any  time  soon? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  question 
when  I  am  ready  to  do  it. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  property 
owners  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  landlords  in 
other  cities,  have  called  meetings  to  consider 
mass  eviction  of  tenants  as  a  protest  against 
rent  control.  What  do  you  have  to  say 
about  that? 

the  president.  I  think  it's  a  rather  poor 
approach  on  their  part.  I  don't  think  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it.  The  Rent  Con- 
trol Administrator  is  working  on  that  situa- 
tion now.  It  originated  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa,  that  great  oil  center  down  there. 
[Laughter] 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  not  for  bulletin 
purposes,  but  for  lead  purposes,  is  there  any 
other  tide  we  could  give  to  point  four? 

the  president.  I  think  it  speaks  for  itself. 
All  you  need  do  is  read  the  speech;  it  is  per- 
fectly plain.  Doesn't  seem  to  have  confused 
any  foreign  government.  The  only  people 
who  seem  to  be  confused  about  it  are  our 
own  newspapers  here  at  home.     [Laughter] 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  Gallup 
poll  indicated  that  69  percent  of  the  voters 
now  approve  of  your  acts — [laughter] 


the  president.  Let  the  man  ask  his 
question. 

Q. and  in  view  of  your  distrust  of 

public  opinion  polls,  would  you  care  to 
comment? 

the  president.  I  have  no  more  confidence 
in  polls  than  I  had  before  the  election.  I 
never  did  have — I  never  did  have  any  con- 
fidence in  polls,  and  I  haven't  got  any  con- 
fidence in  them  now.  I  make  my  decision 
on  whether  it's  right  or  wrong  from  my 
point  of  view,  after  I  have  all  the  informa- 
tion and  all  the  facts  I  can  get  to  go  on. 
Polls  have  no  effect  on  me  whatever. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  69 
percent  is  an  underestimate? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  the  question 
because  I  don't  agree  with  polls  under  any 
circumstances. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  those  reports  out  of  London  on 
the  sale  of  150  American  B-29's  to  the 
British? 

the  president.  The  only  time  I  heard 
about  it  was  the  rumor  that  was  going 
around  here.  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  still  re- 
ports that  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
may  come  here.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago 
you  didn't  know  about  it.  Has  anything 
happened  since  then? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  this  week  issued  a 
dollar  extra  dividend,  besides  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  and  three-to-one  pro- 
posed stock  split  on  the  basis  of  1948  earn- 
ings. Have  you  any  comment  whether  that 
will  affect  your  attitude  toward  excess 
profits? 

the  president.  My  only  comment  would 
be  on  the  price  of  steel,  which  I  have  always 
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thought  was  too  high. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
the  status  of  your  labor  legislation  proposal? 

the  president.  I  have  had  some  confer- 
ences with  the  chairmen  of  the  two  labor 
committees,  and  that  situation  is  progressing. 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  labor  committees  will 
promptly  proceed  with  the  labor  legislation. 

Q.  We  understood  that  there  was  some 
draft  that  was  about  to  go  up? 

the  president.  We  are  cooperating  with 
the  committees,  as  we  always  do. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the — is  the 
message  in  preparation  now  on  the  social 
security — health  insurance 

the  president.  We  are  not  working  on  it, 
at  the  present  time,  but  we  are  going  to  work 
on  it  some  time  soon. 

Q.  The  intention,  sir,  is  to  have  that  all 
in  one  bundle? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  right 
now.  We  are  considering  the  situation. 
When  the  thing  is  ready,  I  will  furnish  you 
with  it. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  drop  in  the  wholesale  food 
index? 

the  president.  I  am  not  ready  to  com- 
ment on  that. 

Q.  Generally,  all  along  the  line,  in  the 
past  couple  of  weeks,  there  have  been  indi- 
cations of  a  decrease  in  the  inflationary 

the  president.  The  Economic  Advisers 
are  getting  up  a  report  on  that  situation 
now,  and  when  I  have  heard  from  them,  then 
I  will  be  able  to  comment.  I  want  all  the 
facts  before  I  comment. 

[  14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  got  any 
comment  on  the  charge  that  you  didn't  speak 


to  a  couple  of  Governors  in  the  parade  last 
week? 

the  president.  The  only  comment  I  can 
make  on  that  is  that  they  passed  through  the 
receiving  line  and  were  very  cordially  re- 
ceived. That's  the  best  comment  I  can 
make. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  London,  officially  I  think,  that 
this  Government  is  going  to  recognize  the 
Government  of  Transjordan.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  could  say  on  that? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

Q.  It  hasn't  been  announced  here? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  Mon  Wall- 
gren,3  what  sort  of  job  he  might  take? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do  with  him.  I  will  let  you  know 
at  the  proper  time. 

Q.  This  isn't  the  proper  time? 

the  president.  No — [laughter] — it  isn't 
the  proper  time. 

Q.  Will  the  proper  time  be  soon,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Well,  I  will  let  you  know 
whenever  I  am  ready.  I  always  do.  You 
are  never  kept  in  the  dark  on  things  of  that 
sort. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:32  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1949. 


3  Mon  C.  Wallgren  served  as  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  from  November  1940 
to  January  1945,  and  as  Governor  from  January  1945 
to  January  1949.  He  was  defeated  for  reelection  as 
Governor  in  November  1948. 
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23    White  House  Statement  Announcing  Recognition  of  the 
Government  of  Transjordan.    January  31,  1949 


FOR  SOME  TIME  informal  and  friendly 
relations  have  existed  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Transjordan.  Consistendy 
with  its  feeling  of  friendship  for  Trans- 
jordan, the  United  States  Government  has 


supported  that  country  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  Today  the  United 
States  Government  has  extended  de  jure 
recognition  to  the  Government  of  Trans- 
jordan. 


24    White  House  Statement  Announcing  Recognition  of  the 
Government  of  Israel.    January  31,  1949 


ON  October  24,  1948,  the  President  stated 
that  when  a  permanent  government  was 
elected  in  Israel,  it  would  promptly  be  given 
de  jure  recognition.  Elections  for  such  a 
government  were  held  on  January  25th.  The 
votes  have  now  been  counted,  and  this  Gov- 


ernment has  been  officially  informed  of  the 
results.  The  United  States  Government  is 
therefore  pleased  to  extend  de  jure  recogni- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Israel  as  of  this 
date. 


25    Remarks  to  the  National  Planning  Association. 
February  i,  1949 


I  KNOW  I  have  missed  an  excellent  dinner 
by  being  late,  but  I  had  to  have  dinner  at 
least  one  night  this  week  with  the  "boss"  at 
home,  in  the  Blair  House. 

I  remember  about  6  years  ago,  I  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  this  organization, 
when  you  were  discussing  postwar  plans. 
That  was  in  1943.  You  were  worried  about 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  country 
after  hostilities  ceased.  You  were  wonder- 
ing how  many  people  were  going  to  be  out 
of  work,  and  you  were  wondering  how  many 
businesses  were  going  to  go  to  the  wall  be- 
cause they  didn't  have  any  Government 
contracts. 

And  it  turned  out  that  most  of  those  wor- 
ries were  not  necessary.  We  had  to  find 
that  out  by  experience. 


I  have  been  interested  in  planning  all  my 
life.  I  said  all  my  life — ever  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  understand  what  the  word  meant. 
You  know,  we  plan  our  day's  work.  We 
plan  the  houses  in  which  we  are  going  to 
live — if  we  can  afford  to  build  one,  and  we 
can't  these  days.  And  then  we  plan  our 
public  buildings  and  our  private  buildings. 
We  plan  cities  now — and  towns. 

But,  when  we  talk  about  planning  the 
things  we  want  to  do  economically,  we  are 
charged  with  being  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers. 

I  think  that  the  difficulty  is  that,  instead 
of  the  word  "planning,"  the  people  who  find 
fault  with  us  when  we  talk  about  planning 
for  economic  purposes  are  thinking  about 
controlled  economy,  not  planned  economy. 
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The  distinction  is  different,  if  you  analyze 
it  closely. 

And  I  think  that  we  have  started  out  on 
a  program  of  trying  to  plan  our  economic 
future  so  we  won't  have  the  difficulties  that 
we  have  had  after  other  situations,  such  as 
we  have  been  through  in  the  last  10  years. 
We  have  an  Economic  Council  now,  and 
we  have  a  legislative  committee  in  the  Con- 
gress, known  as  the  Economic  Committee. 
And  those  people  are  trying  to  analyze  the 
situations  with  which  we  are  faced,  to  see 
if  we  can  meet  those  situations  before  they 
cause  us  difficulties. 

You  remember  after  the  Jackson  adminis- 
tration, from  1828  to  8  years  later,  they  had 
a  tremendous  panic  in  the  administration 
of  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  followed  Jack- 
son. And  after  the  War  Between  the  States, 
1873  came  along;  and  then  in  1893 — for  no 
good  reason  at  all  that  anybody  could  ever 
understand — we  had  another  one.  Then  in 
1907  we  had  a  bankers'  panic,  which  was 
one  of  the  funniest  ones  we  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  the  country;  and  at  that  time  I  was 
working  in  a  bank  out  in  Kansas  City.  And 
they  had  the  most  difficult  time  in  1907  that 
I  ever  heard  of.  And  nobody  understood 
the  cause — the  why  or  wherefore  of  it. 

And  then  after  World  War  I,  in  1921,  we 
had  a  very  difficult  situation.  I  was  in  that 
one,  too.  That  was  when  the  businessman 
got  into  politics — ran  on  a  platform  in  my 
county,  a  busted  merchant  against  a  very 
able  and  distinguished  banker — and  the 
busted  merchant  won  the  election.  Then 
in  1929,  and  1930,  193 1  and  1932,  you  all 
remember  the  situation  with  which  we  were 
faced  at  that  time. 

And  some  of  the  people  in  Government 
and  in  business  decided  that  maybe  we 
might  be  able  to  head  off  a  situation  of  that 
sort,  after  this  terrible  war  which  we  have 


just  been  through.  And  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  stave 
off  the  situation  with  which  we  were  faced 
in  1921,  and  in  193 1.  And  to  some  extent 
I  think  we  are  succeeding. 

And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  orga- 
nization can  make  a  very  great  contribution 
to  the  efforts  which  are  being  put  forth  by 
the  economic  advisers  to  the  President  and 
by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  probably  meet  the 
situations  before  they  really  develop  into 
disaster  for  the  economy  of  this  great  Nation. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  economic 
structure  of  the  United  States  of  America 
remain  absolutely  sound  and  prosperous,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  are  in  a  different 
position  now  than  we  have  ever  been  in  our 
history.  Due  to  events,  over  most  of  which 
we  had  not  much  control,  we  have  become 
the  symbol  of  what  governments  should 
stand  for — the  welfare  of  the  people.  We 
have  become  actually  the  international  lead- 
ers in  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  tried  to  set  that  out  as  clearly  as  I  could 
in  the  Inaugural  Address,  as  to  what  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  under  the  United  Nations 
setup,  and  in  order  to  meet  those  responsi- 
bilities, we  must  ourselves  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  them;  and  in  order  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  them,  we  must  be  economically 
sound. 

I  think  that  the  Employment  Act,  under 
which  these  measures  have  been  taken  and 
are  being  taken,  is  one  of  the  most  forward- 
looking  pieces  of  legislation  that  we  have 
had  in  the  history  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  And  I  think  that  before  any  disaster 
with  which  we  may  be  faced  comes  about, 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  it. 

We  have  some  of  the  ablest  economists, 
and  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical 
men  working  on  this  situation.   We  are  now 
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faced  with  some  governmental  planning,  on 
which  former  President  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Hoover  has  been  working  with  great 
effort,  and  who  I  am  sure  is  coming  forward 
with  a  great  program  for  the  economic  op- 
eration of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sure  that  when  that  program  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress,  we  will  have  all  sorts 
of  cries  and  wails  from  people  who  are 
anxious  to  have  certain  special  pets  of  their 
own  left  in  the  same  position  in  which  they 
are  now.  I  have  already  had  a  stack  of 
mail  that  high  [indicating]  about  this  bu- 
reau and  that  bureau,  this  organization  and 
that  organization  which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. And  I  imagine  that  unless  the  peo- 
ple are  fully  informed  as  to  what  the  efforts 
are  we  ought  to  put  forth  for  that  sort  of 
planning,  we  will  have  the  usual  result  of 
nothing  accomplished. 

I  have  sent  a  great  many  reorganization 
plans  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
while  I  had  the  power  to  do  that,  and  I 
think  only  one  of  them  was  approved.  The 
others  were  all  disapproved,  because  some 
pet  organization  had  a  lot  of  ability  to  put 
out  propaganda  to  prevent  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Government  on  an  economic 
basis. 

Now,  this  organization  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  getting  an  efficient  setup  for 
the  Government.  There  are  an  immense 
number  of  boards  and  bureaus  that  have 
the  authority  to  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  If  I  spent  my  time  talk- 
ing to  every  one  of  those  organizations,  I 
wouldn't  do  anything  else  but  talk  to  them, 
and  probably  not  get  much  more  done  than 
is  done  without  talking  to  them. 

You  know,  they  talk  about  the  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  You 
know  what  those  powers  are,  principally? 


Trying  to  get  people  to  do  what  they  ought 
to  do  without  being  asked  to  do  it.  The 
President  spends  most  of  his  time  kissing 
people  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the 
other  in  order  to  get  them  to  do  what  they 
ought  to  do  without  getting  kissed. 

And  if  we  can  get  into  operation  this 
efficient  organization  with  which  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  working,  then  maybe  we 
can  get  it  to  operate  without  any  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  and  he  can  do 
the  job  that  he  is  employed  to  do.  He  has 
had  a  raise  in  salary  and  ought  to  work  a 
litde  harder.  I  work  only  18  hours  a  day 
now;  maybe  I  can  put  in  20  now. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreci- 
ate the  privilege  of  coming  over  here.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  this  organiza- 
tion, and  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
I  have  been  interested  in  county  and  city 
planning,  and  now  I  am  interested  in  world 
planning — for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
world. 

And  that  is  the  job  that  is  ahead  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  God  gave  us  in  191 8, 
and  which  we  did  not  assume.  We  have  it 
now  again  given  to  us.  We  must  assume 
it.    We  must  carry  it  out. 

And  we  are  going  to  do  just  that,  I  am 
sure,  because  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  it 
or  else  go  back  to  the  ninth  century.  And  we 
can't  afford  to  do  that.  I  don't  want  to  see 
that  happen. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  ask- 
ing me  to  come  over  here.  I  wish  I  could 
have  been  with  you  for  the  dinner,  and  I 
wish  I  could  stay  longer,  but  I  have  got  to 
go  back  and  put  in  4  more  hours  to  make 
up  my  18  hours. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:15  p.m.  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  o£  the  National  Planning 
Association   in   the   Statler   Hotel   in  Washington. 
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During  his  remarks  he  referred  to  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

The   Association,    an   independent,    nonpolitical, 
nonprofit  organization,  was  established  in  1934  to 


bring  together  leaders  from  agriculture,  business, 
labor,  and  the  professions  to  develop  plans  for 
dealing  with  national  problems.  The  Association 
held  its  annual  joint  meeting  in  Washington  from 
January  30  through  February  1. 


26 


Letter  to  the  Governors  Convening  the  Highway 
Safety  Conference.    February  2,  1949 

[  Released  February  2,  1949.    Dated  January  29,  1949  ] 


Dear : 

I  am  calling  a  national  meeting  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Conference,  the  first  full- 
scale  session  since  1946,  to  stimulate  applica- 
tion of  the  Action  Program  in  the  States, 
particularly  through  the  adaptation  of  the 
Program  to  the  needs  of  communities  and 
rural  areas.  The  meeting  will  convene  in 
Washington  June  1  to  3. 

In  my  message  to  the  Governors  in  March 
1946  I  referred  to  the  "alarming  increase  in 
traffic  accidents."  Now  we  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  gratifying  reduction  in  the  traf- 
fic fatality  rate  since  our  first  Conference. 
The  rate  of  approximately  12  deaths  per 
hundred-million  vehicle-miles  in  the  months 
immediately  preceding  the  1946  Conference, 
dropped  to  7.7  in  1948.  This  is  the  lowest 
rate  in  the  history  of  the  motor  vehicle. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  as  a  result  of  the 
mounting  travel  on  our  roads  and  streets, 
the  traffic  death  toll  still  exceeds  30,000 
human  lives  a  year.     Travel  increased  37 


per  cent  from  1945  to  1946  and  another  24 
per  cent  to  1948,  or  a  total  of  61  per  cent  in 
three  years. 

The  problem  is  still  of  such  magnitude, 
therefore,  that  I  deem  it  worthy  of  our  efforts 
to  stimulate  public  interest  and  support  for 
the  State,  county,  and  municipal  officials  who 
have  legal  responsibility  for  traffic  safety.    I 

urge  you  as  the  Chief  Executive  of to 

attend  the  Conference  as  head  of  your 


delegation  and  to  lend  it  your  personal 
leadership. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  inviting  their 
participation  in  the  Highway  Safety  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  Washington  June  1-3,  1949.  The  Presi- 
dent also  sent  letters  to  Governor  William  Preston 
Lane,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  and  Mayor  George  W.  Welsh 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  requesting  them  to  serve 
as  vice  chairmen  of  the  Conference. 


27    Remarks  to  Young  Representatives  From  Marshall  Plan 
Countries.    February  3,  1949 


YOU  ARE  a  fine-looking  group,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  you  in  this  country — glad  to 
have  you  take  a  look  at  it.  I  think  you  have 
been  spending  too  much  time  in  New  York. 


New  York  is  just  the  door  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  both  the  entry  and  the  exit. 
You  will  find  that  that  part  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  is  most 
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interesting,  and  I  hope  you  had  the  chance  to 
get  to  see  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  the 
electrical  installations  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. I  also  hope  that  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  something  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

I  am  glad  you  are  now  in  the  Capital.  I 
hope  you  will  spend  some  time  here,  and 
get  a  chance  to  interview  our  governmental 
workers  and  to  see  how  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  operates.  It  is  not  posed 
as  the  most  efficient  government  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  posed  as  one  that  is  most 
just  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  a  government,  as  you  know,  that 
is  divided  into  three  sections.  We  have  a 
legislative  branch,  which  makes  the  laws. 
And  we  have  an  executive  branch,  of  which 
the  President  is  head,  and  he  executes  the 
laws.  And  then  we  have  a  judicial  section 
of  the  government  which  interprets  those 
laws.  And  in  that  way  we  have  what  we 
call  a  check  and  balance  government,  so 
that  no  one  has  too  much  power. 

The  power  is  in  the  people  themselves. 
They  demonstrated  that  completely  in 
November. 

I  hope  to  see  the  time  come  when  every 
section  of  the  world  will  have  a  government 
that  is  a  government  of  and  by  and  for  the 


people,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said  along  in  the 
i86o's. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit  here. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  continue  your 
studies  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  that 
eventually  when  you  get  to  be  as  old  as  I 
am,  that  the  United  Nations  will  be  function- 
ing fully  and  completely,  in  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  world — which  we  all  want. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[At  this  point  Anthony  Detnetriades,  the  spokes- 
man for  the  group,  told  the  President  that  they  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  5  weehjs,  "We  have 
had  the  most  wonderful  time  of  our  lives  here!'  he 
added,  "and  we  only  wish  that  American  students 
could  come  over  to  our  countries  and  see  our  needs 
and  our  way  of  living  there"  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

I  appreciate  that  very  much,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  some  of  our  people  will  pay 
a  visit  to  your  countries  and  become  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  and  their  peoples  as 
you  have  tried  to  become  acquainted  with  us. 

Thank  you  again,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House  to  a  group  of  young 
people  representing  17  of  the  nations  participating  in 
the  Marshall  plan.  The  young  people  were  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  having  won  in  an  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
The  title  of  the  essay  was  "The  Kind  of  World  I 
Would  Like  to  Live  In." 


28    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  3,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  one  announcement — 
a  couple  of  announcements  to  make  for  you. 
[1.]  I  am  going  to  appoint  Governor 
M.  C.  Wallgren  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board,  succeeding 
John  R.  Steelman,  who  has  been  acting — to 
succeed  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  who  resigned. 
Mr.  Wallgren  is  particularly  fitted  for  this 
job  because  he  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 


in  that  line  on  a  certain  Senate  committee  on 
which  he  served,  of  which  I  was  the  chair- 
man.1 I  have  had  him  under  consideration 
for  this  job  for  quite  some  time,  ever  since 
Mr.  Hill  resigned. 

Q.  Mr.     President,     how     much     does 
that 


1  Special  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  Con- 
tracts under  the  National  Defense  Program. 
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the  president.  Wait  a  minute — I  have 
got  another  announcement  to  make — then 
you  can  ask  your  question. 

[2.]  The  situation  in  the  West  with  re- 
gard to  this  storm  program,  I  am  informed 
by  General  Fleming,  is  well  in  hand.  Every 
part  of  the  Government  that  had  any  help  to 
offer  has  been  at  work  on  the  situation,  and 
General  Fleming  says  it  is  well  on  the  road 
to  being  solved,  if  we  don't  get  any  more 
storms  in  the  immediate  future. 

Now,  what  is  your  question  back  there? 

[3.]     Q.  Sir,  how  much  does  this  job  pay? 

the  president.  I  don't  know — I  think  it's 
$10,000  a  year? 

Dr.  Steelman:  $14,000. 

the  president.  $14,000  a  year.  I  didn't 
know  what  the  salary  was.  Mr.  Steelman 
says  it's  14,000  a  year. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  the  West  ?  Do  you  know  whether 
that  storm  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life 
in  cattle  will  have  any  appreciable  or  im- 
mediate or  any  effect  on  the  economy — on 
the  market — on  beef — and  so  forth  and  so 
on? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion intelligently  until  I  know  what  the 
losses  add  up  to,  and  we  can't  tell  exactly 
what  the  losses  are  until  the  snow  goes 
away,  and  I  don't  know  what  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  market.  It  will  depend  on  just 
how  bad  the  grass-fed  cattle  are  injured — 
and  sheep,  too. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  apparently 
is  some  confusion  as  to  whether,  in  the  new 
labor  bill,  the  administration  intended  to 
reserve  for  itself  the  right  of  injunction  in 
national  emergency  strikes,  either  in  the  bill 
itself  or  through  statutory  report  to  the 
President? 

the  president.  I  don't  understand  the 
question.    Will  you  repeat  it? 


Q.  The  question  is  whether  you  intend  to 
reserve  for  the  administration  the  right  of 
injunction  in  national  emergency  strikes? 

the  president.  The  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, so  I  am  informed,  are  sufficient  to  meet 
emergencies  of  that  sort,  and  that  is  the  basis 
on  which  we  are  working. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  would  be  the  ob- 
jection to  spelling  out  those  powers  in  that 
law? 

the  president.  There  isn't  any  that  I 
know  of,  but  we  didn't  do  it  because  we 
didn't  think  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  don't  have  to 
spell  out 

the  president.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Taft  hasn't  this  idea 

the  president.  I  never  have  been  in 
agreement  with  Taft  on  labor. 

Q.  The  powers  of  the  President  that  you 
speak  of  are  the  constitutional  powers,  is  that 
what  you  mean? 

the  president.  Yes,  the  Constitution  and 
the  implied  powers  of  the  President,  so  I  am 
informed  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  I 
think  he  ought  to  know. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  where  we  could  find 
them  elsewhere  than  the  Constitution? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't.  If  you  closely 
read  the  history  of  the  country,  you  will  find 
that  Washington  used  them,  and  Jackson 
used  them.  They  have  been  used  by  several 
Presidents.  Lincoln  used  them  all  the  time 
while  he  was  President.  Whenever  there 
is  an  emergency,  the  President  has  immense 
powers  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  country. 

Q.  Does  it  require  injunctive  process  ? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  question 
if  we  ever  have  to  cross  that  bridge. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  point,  is  that 
as  President  or  as  Commander  in  Chief — 
dual  office? 

the  president.  A  combination  of  both. 
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[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
reappoint  Mr.  Garland  Ferguson  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission? 

the  president.  I  have  the  matter  under 
consideration.  I  will  let  you  know  about  it 
when  I  get  ready  to  act  on  it. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  a 
comment  on  a  report  from  Manila  with  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  or  resignation  of 
Ambassador  Cowen  to  succeed  O'Neal? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that,  and  when  I  am  ready  to  ap- 
point an  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  you 
will  know  about  it — I  will  let  you  know 
about  it.2 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Mr.  Bruce  re- 
signing as  Ambassador  to  Argentina? 

the  president.  Nearly  every  Ambassador 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
signed. I  have  got  a  book  full  of  them.  I 
can't  form  any  decision  because  there  are  so 
many  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn, or  persuade  him  to  stay? 

the  president.  When  I  take  any  action 
again,  I  will  let  you  know  about  it.  I  don't 
know  what  is  going  to  be  done. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  contem- 
plate transferring  the  military  government  in 
Germany  to  the  State  Department? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  do  not. 

Q.  And  General  Clay,  will  he  con- 
tinue  

the  president.  General  Clay  will  con- 
tinue in  control  of  the  military  government 
in  Germany. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  this  Gov- 
ernment intend  to  take  any  special  cog- 
nizance of  the  Stalin  overtures? 


2  Emmet  O'Neal  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Philippines  from  June  10,  1947,  through  January 
20,  1949.  On  March  1,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Myron  Cowen  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Philippines. 


the  president.  That  was  completely  and 
fairly  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  yes- 
terday, after  consultation  with  me.3 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  President  of 
Chile  yesterday  announced  that  his  govern- 
ment accepted  your  point  4  in  your  inaugural 
speech,  about  the  development  of  undevel- 
oped countries  and  areas. 

the  president.  I  am  glad  he  did.  That 
pleases  me  immensely. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  Hoover  reorganization  report,  there 
is  a  report  up  on  the  Hill  this  week  that  you 
have  agreed  to  exempt  the  ICC,  the  FDC, 
the  SEC,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
from  reorganization? 

the  president.  Don't  you  think  you  had 
better  wait  until  that  bill 4  comes  up  here  for 
me  to  sign  and  see  what's  in  it?  I  don't 
think  you  know  what's  going  in  it,  and 
neither  do  I. 

Q.  I  don't. 

the  president.  It  has  to  go  through  two 
committees  before  we  can  tell  what's  in  the 
bill.    I  hope  there  will  be  no  exemptions. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the 
Secretary  of  State  told  us  that  this  Govern- 
ment would  not  enter  into  any  bilateral  talks 
on  the  broad  world  situation  with  Russia. 
There  is  still  another  question  that  I  would 

3  The  "Stalin  overtures"  consisted  of  replies  to 
four  questions  submitted  to  Premier  Stalin  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1949,  by  Kingsbury  Smith,  European  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  International  News  Service. 
Premier  Stalin's  replies,  together  with  extended 
comments  by  Secretary  Acheson  at  his  press  con- 
ference of  February  2,  are  published  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p.  192). 

Secretary  Acheson  concluded  his  remarks  on  the 
so-called  Stalin  overtures  with  the  following  words: 
"As  I  say,  all  of  the  normal  channels  are  open.  I 
hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  point  out  that  if 
I  on  my  part  were  seeking  to  give  assurance  of 
seriousness  of  purpose  I  would  choose  some  other 
channel  than  the  channel  of  a  press  interview." 

4  The  proposed  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  which 
the  President  signed  on  June  20,  1949  (see  Item 
127). 
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like  to  ask.  Would  this  Government  with 
other  powers,  not  just  a  single  power  but 
other  powers  concerned,  would  it  outside  of 
the  United  Nations  enter  into  any  such, talks? 

the  president.  It  would  not.  I  think 
Dean  Acheson  made  that  perfectly  clear.5 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  Norway's  reply  to  Russia,  that 
she  definitely  intends  to  look  into  the  North 
Adantic 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  it.6 

[15.]  Q.  I  would  like  just  to  say  a  word 
of  greeting  from  the  National  Committee 
for  Christian  Leadership — [inaudible]— 
Abraham  Vereide — if  I  may,  sir.  Would 
you  think  the  setting  aside  of  a  day  as  a 
day  of  prayer — I  mean  a  national  day  of 
prayer  like  we  did  during  the  last  days  of 
the  war,  to  pray  especially  for  the  world's 
dilemma  and  the  situation  in  China,  would 
be  advisable? 

the  president.  I  think  that  that  should 
be  done  every  day,  not  necessarily  on  any 
special  day. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son died  25  years  ago.  Does  the  occasion 
suggest  any  comment  from  you? 

the  president.  Yes.    I  was  a  very  great 


6  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p. 
192). 

•According  to  newspaper  reports  the  Norwegian 
Government  informed  the  Soviet  Union  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  that,  while  it  would  investigate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Norway  could  participate  in  a 
North  Atlantic  defense  alliance,  it  would  never 
grant  bases  for  foreign  powers  unless  attacked  or 
subjected  to  threats  of  attack. 

The  information  was  contained  in  a  note  de- 
livered by  Foreign  Minister  Halvard  Lange  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  note 
was  a  reply  to  the  Kremlin's  request  that  Norway 
clarify  her  attitude  toward  the  proposed  North 
Atlantic  pact. 

The  note  informed  the  Soviet  Union  that  Norway's 
desire  to  seek  "increased  security"  had  prompted 
her  to  consider  joining  a  North  Atlantic  defense 
grouping. 


admirer  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  think  he 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  of 
course  that  resulted  finally  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  sending  the  military  aide 
out  there  because  today  is  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  with  a  wreath  to  be  placed  on 
his  tomb. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  tone  of 
what  you  have  said,  and  what  Mr.  Acheson 
has  said  regarding  these  Stalin  inter- 
changes— whatever  you  might  call  them — 
has  been  that  if  Russia — as  I  understood  the 
exchange — if  Russia  wanted  to  show  its  good 
will  it  could  do  so  by  specific  actions  inside 
the  United  Nations. 

the  president.  I  think  it  was  fully  cov- 
ered in  Acheson 's  statement. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  would — > 
you  might  mention  one  or  two  ways > 

the  president.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment to  make  on  it. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  from  the  words 
you  used  and  the  tone  of  your  voice  on  that 
reorganization  answer,  I  take  it  that  you  are 
in  favor  of  a  good,  strict  hundred  percent 
reorganization  ? 

the  president.  I  hope  that  will  be  the 
case,  because  if  the  President's  hands  are 
tied,  from  experience  I  know  that  there  will 
be  no  reorganization.  I  am  hoping  that  this 
time  we  will  get  something  constructive  and 
effective,  so  we  can  make  things  more  ef- 
ficiently— work  more  efficiently  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  I  think 
everybody's  interested  in  that. 

I  have  said  once  before  here  at  a  press 
conference  that  everybody  has  their  pet  that 
I  am  afraid  is  going  to  get  to  work  around 
it  somewhere.  I  hope  that  won't  interfere 
with  what  Congress  is  going  to  do,  and  I 
don't  think  it  will. 

[19.]    Q.  Mr.   President,   on   this   pur- 
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ported  conviction  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
are  you  convinced  that  that  conviction  was 
obtained  without  duress? 

the  president.  I  can  make  no  comment 
on  it,  because  I  know  nothing  about  it,  only 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  are  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  you  will  meet  Stalin  here  in 
Washington? 

the  president.  I  invited  Mr.  Stalin  here 
to  Washington,  in  Potsdam  when  I  was 
there,  and  I  have  restated  that  I  will  be  glad 
to  see  him  here  any  time  he  wants  to  come. 

I  think  if  you  will  look  around  into  it, 
you  will  find  that  is  as  far  as  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  go. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  just  put  one  further 
question?  If  Stalin,  for  example,  were  to 
be  willing  to  come  to,  say  Alaska,  would 
you  be [Laughter] 

the  president.  I  answered  your  question. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  your — did 
your  daughter  ask  your  advice  on  her  career 
before  she  went  up  to  New  York? 

the  president.  Of  course  she  did. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it? 

the  president.  Certainly.  What  father 
wouldn't  advise  his  daughter  on  what  is  best 
for  her  career? 

Q.  We  didn't  hear  the  question,  Mr. 
President? 


the  president.  The  question  was  whether 
my  daughter  had  consulted  with  me  as  to 
her  career  before  she  went  to  New  York, 
and  of  course  she  did. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  tell  Frank  7  what 
advice  you  gave  her? 

the  president.  What?  That's  none  of 
his  business.    [Laughter] 

Q.  No,  no— I  didn't  ask  that. 

the  president.  That  was  a  perfecdy  good 
question  of  yours — don't  worry  about  it. 
[Laughter] 

[22.]  Q.  When  you  were  asked  that 
question  about  Alaska,  did  I  understand  you 
to  say  Nome?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  I  didn't  answer. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  asked 
Mrs.  Truman  to  get  the  guest  room  ready 
at  the  Blair  House  for  Mr.  Stalin? 

the  president.  I  haven't  any  notification 
that  he  is  coming.  If  I  get  that  notification, 
of  course  the  guest  room  will  be  gotten 
ready. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at 
the  White  House  at  4:02  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1949. 


7  Frank  Bourgholtzer  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 


29    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Toll  Taken  by 
Heart  Diseases.    February  7,  1949 


THE  TREMENDOUS  toll  of  the  heart 
diseases  must  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  our 
citizens.  Combatting  the  Nation's  leading 
cause  of  death  has  become  our  most  serious 
national  health  problem. 

Most  recent  figures  compiled  by  our  Na- 
tional Office  of  Vital  Statistics  show  that 


more  than  625,000  Americans  die  annually 
of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 
This  total  grows  each  year.  Included  among 
the  victims  are  the  young  and  the  old, 
children  of  school  age,  and  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
heart  diseases,  I  am  informed,  now  account 
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for  one  out  of  every  two  deaths  after  the 
age  of  forty.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  ac- 
cording to  vital  statistics,  deaths  from 
cardiovascular  disease  are  greater  than  the 
combined  toll  of  the  next  five  leading 
causes — cancer,  accidents,  nephritis,  pneu- 
monia, and  tuberculosis. 

I  feel  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  our 
citizens  to  give  the  utmost  support  to  the 
governmental  and  voluntary  programs 
established  to  fight  heart  disease.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  join  with  the  medical  profes- 


sion in  this  public  health  crusade. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  every  American  to 
inform  himself  about  the  heart  diseases  and 
the  programs  being  undertaken  to  combat 
them  in  the  Nation  and  in  his  community. 

The  hope  for  progress  lies  in  the  simple 
determination  of  each  one  of  us  to  cooperate 
with  our  physicians  in  safeguarding  in- 
dividual health  and  the  health  of  the  family 
and  to  work  with  our  neighbors  in  support- 
ing community  efforts  in  the  war  against 
heart  disease. 


30    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  10,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ments to  make  this  morning,  but  I  will  try 
to  answer  questions,  if  I  can. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
to  appoint  Dr.  Philip  Jessup  as  roving  nego- 
tiator for  international  conferences? 

the  president.  Dr.  Jessup  has  been  made 
Special  Ambassador,  in  view  of  the  work 
that  he  has  been  doing  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  give  him  a  better  place  in 
negotiating  in  that  organization. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
recent  downward  trend  in  prices,  do  you 
still  feel  that  you  need  the  standby  inflation 
controls? 

the  president.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  When  would  you  expect  a  bill  to  go 
up  to  the  Hill  on  that  subject,  sir? 

the  president.  It  will  be — I  think  it's 
already  up  there,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Steelman:  It  isn't  ready  yet. 

the  president.  It  isn't  ready.  It  will  go 
up  right  away.  My  position  is  just  the  same 
as  it  was  when  I  read  the  message  to  the 
Congress.  I  think  it's  just  as  necessary  as  it 
was  then. 


[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  yesterday's  criticism  by  the 
CIO  that  your  administration  has  bungled 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment.  I 
didn't  see  the  criticism.  I  have  not  been 
officially  notified  of  it  except  from  your 
question  just  now. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  the  downward  trend  in  com- 
modity prices? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  will  you 
announce  your  policy  on  farm  support 
prices? 

the  president.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  appear  before  the  proper  commit- 
tee and  make  that  perfecdy  clear  when  he 
goes  over  there. 

Q.  Soon? 

the  president.  Just  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee is  ready  to  hear  him. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Governor  Dewey 
is  in  town  this  week  and  the  Governor  wants 
to  know  why  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
sisting on  spending  around  $450  million  in 
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public  tax  money  developing  the  power  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  when  New  York  State 
would  develop  it  by  a  private  bond  issue? 

the  president.  That  question  has  been 
answered  time  and  again  in  the  Congress. 
I  would  advise  you  to  read  the  record.  It 
hasn't  changed  any. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dewey  was 
lamenting  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  split  wide  open.  Do  you  have  any  advice 
for  him  that  would 

the  president.  I  gave  him  all  the  advice 
I  possibly  could  during  the  campaign. 
[Laughter] 

[8.]  Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  into  the  Dewey  dinner?  The 
new  Senator,  Margaret  Smith  of  Maine,  said 
that  the  administration  is  a  government  by 
pressure  groups.    Do  you  think  so? 

the  president.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think — I  think  the  good  lady  was  mistaken. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  you  are 
familiar  with  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  yesterday  in  the  statement  concerning 
the  Hungarian  Mindszenty  matter? 

the  president.  That  statement  had  my 
entire  approval.1 

Q.  I  supposed  it  had.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  if  anybody  suggested  that  their  attitude 

1  Secretary  Acheson's  statement  of  February  9  is 
published  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol. 
20,  p.  230).  The  statement  referred  to  the  trial  of 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  as  a  "conscienceless  at- 
tack upon  religious  and  personal  freedom."  The 
statement  continued  as  follows: 

"In  their  conduct  of  the  case  of  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty, the  Hungarian  authorities  do  not  appear  to 
have  omitted  any  of  the  usual  methods  practiced 
by  a  police  state.  Such  proceedings  constitute  not 
the  administration  of  justice  but  wanton  persecution. 
They  have  evoked  universal  condemnation,  and  the 
Hungarian  Government  must  bear  full  responsibility 
for  its  action. 

"The  cases  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  other 
Hungarian  Church  leaders  are  not  isolated  develop- 
ments. During  the  past  2  years,  with  governmental 
power  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  Com- 


is  in  violation  of  certain  treaties  that  might 
cause  you  to  want  to  cut  off  relations? 

the  president.  It  has  been  stated  that 
their  action  is  in  violation  of  certain  treaties. 
It  hasn't  been  carried  out  to  the  logical  con- 
clusion. I  think  the  treatment  of  the  Cardi- 
nal is  infamous,  and  it  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  black  spots  on  Hun- 
gary's historical  career. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you — did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  their  action  is  in  violation  of 
treaties,  or  had  been  suggested? 

the  president.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  is  in  violation  of  treaties.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said,  I  think,  that 
the  treatment  of  the  Cardinal  is  infamous, 
and  then  you  went  on  to  say  you  think  it 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a  blot  on  the 
nation  which 

the  president.  Which  carried  on  a  kan- 
garoo court  like  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  mean  nation  or 
government? 

the  president.  The  nation.  The  nation 
is  responsible  for  its  government. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  Earl  Godwin's  ques- 
tion, there  was  a  reference  to  not  only  a 
violation  of  treaties  but  the  suggestion  of 
possibly  breaking  off  relations. 

the  president.  I  said  that  that  matter  is 
being  investigated.  I  have  no  more  com- 
munist party,  the  people  of  Hungary  have  been  in- 
creasingly denied  the  exercise  of  fundamental  human 
rights  and  freedoms.  Parliamentary  opposition,  an 
element  indispensable  to  the  democratic  process,  has 
been  ruthlessly  eliminated,  the  totalitarian  controls 
of  state  and  party  have  been  laid  like  a  deadening 
hand  upon  every  phase  of  daily  personal  existence, 
and  the  Hungarian  people  have  been  divested  of 
any  real  independence. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States,  and,  without 
question,  peoples  of  other  freedom-loving  nations, 
are  sickened  and  horrified  by  these  developments 
and  fully  comprehend  the  threat  they  constitute  to 
free  institutions  everywhere." 
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ment  to  make  on  it,  because  I  don't  know. 
The  experts  haven't  reported  to  me  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  we  quote  the  word 
"infamous"? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  Also  "black  spot"? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  said  a  nation 
is  responsible  for  its  government,  do  you 
think  that  is  always  true  in  a  Communist 
movement  today? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  intel- 
ligendy,  but  in  a  police  state  the  people  are 
never  really  responsible  for  their  govern- 
ment, and  Hungary  certainly  is  a  police  state. 

Q.  That's  right. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  just  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding  

the  president.  In  most  any  police  state, 
the  people  are  never  responsible. 

Q.  just  before  we  go  on,  did  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  the  matter  of  pos- 
sibly breaking  off  relations  with  Hungary 
is  understudy? 

the  president.  No,  you  did  not. 

Q.  I  thought  that  was  what  the  question 
was? 

the  president.  No,  no.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr. — [pause]  — Godwin —  [laugh  ter] 

Mr.  Godwin:  Godwin. 

the  president.  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion if  the  action  of  the — in  the  trial  of  the 
Cardinal  did  interfere  with  treaties  which 
various  nations  had  with  Hungary.  I  said 
that  had  been  suggested  but  an  investigation 
is  being  made;  but  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion now. 

Q.  That  was  the  question  I  thought  im- 
plied that. 

the  president.  Well,  he  said  would  that 
go  so  far  as  to  involve  breaking  off  relations. 
That  has  not  been  under  consideration. 

Q.  Thank  you  for  verifying  it. 

Q.  It  has  gotten  a  little  mixed  up  here. 


You  said  that  a  nation  is  responsible  for  its 
government 

the  president.  Well,  when  you  speak  of 
a  nation  you  speak  of  its  government  always. 

Q.  Yes  sir.    Then 

the  president.  What  else — what  other 
way  can  you  adopt  to  make  a  nation 
except 

Q.  I  am  not  arguing  with  you,  sir,  I  am 


just  trying  to  get  the  record 

the  president.  That's  what  I  mean — I  am 
speaking  of  the  government  of  the  country 
of  Hungary.  It  is  a  national  government, 
undoubtedly,  even  if  it  is  a  police  state. 

Q.  You  make  a  distinction  then  between 
the  people,  and  the  nation  and  the 
government? 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  The  nation  and  the  government  are 
one? 

the  president.  That's  right,  that's  the 
way  I  look  at  it.  The  people  are  entirely 
distinct  from  that.  I  think  if  the  people  had 
their  say,  they  wouldn't  have  that  kind  of 
government. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  I  believe  that  is  his  posi- 
tion, that  this  country  tell  the  world  how 
many  atomic  bombs  it  now  has.  Would  you 
state  your  position  on  that? 

the  president.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  made  no  such 
statement.  Categorically  he  told  me  yester- 
day that  he  made  no  such  statement.  And 
of  course  I  am  not  in  favor  of  disclosing  that. 
It  is  not  a  matter  for  public  discussion. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  said,  Mr. 
President?  That  was  the  impression  gotten 
abroad  that  that  was  it? 

the  president.  He  said  he  had  made  no 
such  statement  as  that,  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  way  at  all,  and  that  that  is  a  matter  that 
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is  not  for  public  discussion  now.  I  don't 
want  to  comment  on  it  at  all. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  Senator  McMahon  that 
had  made  that  statement? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  hadn't  discussed  it  with  him. 

Q.  Chairman  Lilienthal,  isn't  that  right? 

the  president.  That's  correct. 

Q.  You  are  referring  to  Lilienthal  ? 

the  president.  To  Lilienthal.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  still 
hopeful  of  a  $4  billion  tax  raise,  in  view  of 
some  of  the  developments  on  the  Hill? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  am.  I  am  just  as 
strong  for  it  now  as  I  was  when  I  asked  for 
it  in  the  message. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  we  should  be  heading 
into  a  recession  of  some  kind,  would  you 
feel  that  that  4  billion  tax  increase  would — 
as  advised  under  those  circumstances — be 
apt  to  be  inflationary? 


the  president.  Just  as  advisable  then  as 
now,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  doesn't 
affect  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and 
we  are  trying  to  avoid  a  deficit. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going 
to  speak  at  Trinity  College  in 

the  president.  I  have  been  invited,  but 
I  made  no  appointment. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  like 
to  see  Norway  and  Denmark  and  other 
countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  see  the 
Norwegian  Foreign  Minister? 

the  president.  He  hasn't  asked  for  an 
interview. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:35  a.m.  on  Thursday,  February 
10,  1949. 


31  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  Transmitting 
Appropriation  Estimate  for  White  House  Repairs. 
February  17,  1949 

[  Released  February  17,  1949.    Dated  February  16,  1949  ] 


Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  in  the  amount  of  $5,400,000,  for  the 
Federal  Works  Agency. 

Within  the  last  year  I  became  gravely  con- 
cerned with  what  appeared  to  be  unsafe 
conditions  in  the  Executive  Mansion.  Lim- 
ited inspections  were  made  by  engineers  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  outstanding  private  en- 
gineers.    The  reports  of  these  inspections 


34-483—64- 


-12 


indicated  a  particularly  hazardous  condition 
of  the  second  floor. 

This  led  me  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  permit 
a  thorough-going  survey  of  the  building,  and 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  of 
costs  for  overcoming  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. An  appropriation  was  promptly 
made  and  the  engineering  investigations 
were  begun  almost  immediately. 

The  seriousness  of  structural  weaknesses 
discovered  in  the  Executive  Mansion  raised 
grave  question  concerning  the  safety  of  the 
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members  of  the  presidential  household  and 
of  the  thousands  of  persons  visiting  the  Man- 
sion as  sightseers,  or  as  members  of  groups 
attending  business  or  social  functions. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  on  November  8,  1948, 
the  presidential  household  was  transferred 
to  the  Blair  and  Blair-Lee  Houses,  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  the  Mansion  was 
closed  to  visitors.  The  Mansion  has  since 
been  subjected  to  a  thorough  study,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  ac- 
companying report  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  which  is  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  legislation  appropriating  funds  for  the 
investigation. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  report  that 
structural  conditions  in  the  Executive  Man- 
sion are  more  critical  than  was  anticipated, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  residence  or 
other  purposes  without  the  completion  of 
major  repairs. 

It  will  be  no  small  task  to  renovate  and 
modernize  the  structure.  It  perhaps  would 
be  more  economical  from  a  purely  financial 
standpoint  to  raze  the  building  and  to  re- 
build completely.  In  so  doing,  however, 
there  would  be  destroyed  a  building  of 
tremendous  historical  significance  in  the 
growth  of  the  Nation.  I  am  in  favor  of 
preserving  our  outstanding  historical  struc- 
tures. The  scope  of  the  work  now  proposed 
will  not  alter  the  architectural  or  cultural 
features  of  the  Mansion.  The  historic  and 
traditional  symbolism  of  this  national  shrine 
will  be  preserved  to  the  greatest  degree  con- 


sistent with  the  modern  materials  and  equip- 
ment that  necessarily  must  be  incorporated 
in  the  project. 

I  anticipate  that  the  amount  requested  will 
permit  the  completion  of  the  work  recom- 
mended in  the  engineering  report.  I  am 
even  hopeful  that  the  cost  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  now  estimated.  The  cost  is  not 
the  most  important  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposal.  Safety,  not  only 
of  the  President  and  his  family,  but  of  the 
many  persons  visiting  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, is  involved.  In  the  removal  of 
structural  and  fire  hazards,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  renovate  and  modernize  the 
interior — something  that  has  been  delayed 
too  long,  but  something  that  will  not  have 
to  be  done  again  for  many  years. 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  are 
prepared  to  furnish  such  information  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  Congress  in  its  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  months 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  job.    It  is 
my  hope,  therefore,  that  early  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  recommendation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Structural 
Survey  of  the  Second  Floor  of  the  White  House, 
dated  February  25,  1948,  and  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  which  is  listed  as  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  dated 
February  8,  1948,  are  published  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Renovation 
of  the  Executive  Mansion,  pages  90-94.  (Govern- 
ment Printing  Office:   1952,   109  pp.). 


32    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  ij,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  no  announce- 
ments to  make,  gentlemen,  except  that  I 
want  to  clear  up  just  one  thing,  and  that  is 


in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation  on  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee — Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  President  on  pro- 
cedure. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  been  proceeding  exactly  as  I  have  re- 
quested them  to  proceed. 

I  asked  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
social  security  ahead  of  taxes,  and  that  is  the 
reason  they  are  doing  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Governor  Dever  was 
in  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  indicated 
that  you  favored  a  special  inquiry  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  do- 
mestic watch  situation.  Is  that  a  correct 
interpretation 

the  president.  The  matter  was  placed 
before  me  by  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
and  two  or  three  other  American  watch 
companies.  I  made  no  comment  on  the 
situation,  except  to  take  the  papers  which 
they  gave  me  and  told  them  I  would  look 
into  it. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
that  the  administration  is  going  to  propose 
home  relief  funds  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram.   Anything  to  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  What  kind  of  funds,  sir,  did  he  ask? 

the  president.  Home  relief  funds.  I 
don't  know  what  that  means,  but  go  ahead 
and  explain  it  to  him,  Tony.1 

Q.  People  out  of  work,  getting  support 
from  the  local  communities.  Story  out  of 
New  York,  that's  the  reason. 

the  president.  Never  heard  of  it. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  military 
aide,  Gen.  Harry  Vaughan,  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a  considerable  amount  of  criti- 
cism in  connection  with  the  decoration 
offered  to  him  by  the  Government  of  Ar- 
gentina.2 He  has  been  singled  out  for  criti- 
cism, although  a  medal — that  medal  and 
other  medals  under  similar  circumstances 


1  Anthony  H.  Leviero  of  the  New  York  Times. 

2  Medal  of  the  Order  of  San  Martin. 


have  been  offered  to  other  officials  and  other 
officers.  Have  you  any  comment  on  why 
he  should  be  criticized?  Any  comment  on 
that? 

the  president.  No  reason  in  the  world 
why  he  should  be  criticized.  Stanley  Wood- 
ward informed  me  the  other  day — just  acci- 
dentally happened  to  inform  me  that  he  has 
more  than  a  hundred — two  or  three — over 
there  in  his  drawer  that  have  been  presented 
to  nearly  every — every  general  and  admiral 
that  we  have  got  here  in  Washington,  and 
more  than  twenty  of  these — this  same  medal 
that  General  Vaughan  received,  in  that 
drawer,  and  various  other  generals  and  ad- 
mirals in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Government.  There  wasn't  a  thing  in  the 
world  wrong  with  it.  It  was  handled  stricdy 
according  to  law.  And  the  only  reason  for 
the  squawk  is  because  General  V  lughan  hap- 
pens to  be  my  military  aide. 

Q.  They  are  gunning  for  you  over  his 
shoulder? 

the  president.  That's  it. 

Q.  You  mean,  Mr.  President,  these  gen- 
erals don't  pick  up  these  decorations  after 
they  receive  them? 

the  president.  They  do  not.  It's  the 
specific — the  law  is  specific  on  it,  that  those 
decorations  are  to  be — not  to  be  received  in- 
dividually until  they  receive  permission  from 
Congress  to  get  them.  That's  the — in  the 
criminal  code — in  the  United  States  Code, 
not  the  criminal  code — United  States  Code. 
During  wartime  it  was  allowed  by  the  Con- 
gress by  specific  law  that  the  military  services 
could  receive — and  civilians,  too — could  re- 
ceive decorations  from  our  Allies  or  asso- 
ciated powers  in  the  World  War.  That 
period  expired  on  the  30th  day  of  last  June, 
and  the  civil  code  went  into  effect  at  that 
time. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  up  on  the  Hill  this  week 
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about  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  I  wonder 
if  you  will  give  us  some  of  your  ideas  about 
it? 

the  president.  My  ideas  were  very  clearly 
and  specifically  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  yesterday  after  an  interview  with  me.3 
There  isn't  anything  mysterious  about  it  at 
all.  Resolution  239  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  unanimously  passed  by  the  House. 
And  I  announced  clearly  in  my  message  on 
the — in  the  inaugural  message,  and  in  vari- 
ous messages  on  it  previous  to  that,  our 
stand  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
There  is  no  confusion  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  you  said  in  your 
message  still  stands? 

the  president.  Yes  sir.    Yes,  it  does. 

[5.]  Q.  What  is  your  reaction,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  story  that  Secretary  Royall 
asked  to  have  troops  withdrawn  from 
Japan 

the  president.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
Secretary  Royall  categorically  denied  the 
statement.  There  is  no  comment  to  make  on 
it,  under  those  circumstances. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  his  letter  of 
February  14  to  Secretary  Krug,  Mr.  Pace 
said  the  Central  Arizona  project  does  not 
meet  with  your  program.  Is  that  still  your 
position? 

the  president.  The  Central  Arizona  proj- 
ect is  under  consideration  by  the  Congress, 
and  it  hasn't  been  considered  as — whether 
it's  a  part  of  the  program  or  not.  The  water 
situation  in  Arizona  and  in  California  is  in 
a  serious  situation.  I  myself  have  been  mak- 
ing some  personal  investigations  on  the  situa- 
tion, with  the  idea  to  try  to  find  more  water 
for  both  of  those  States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  subsequent  letter  to — 
Mr.  Pace  sent  to  Senator  O'Mahoney  has 
been    interpreted    by    Arizona    as    a    re- 

8  Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  statement  is  printed 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p.  263). 


versal  of  your  position.    Is  that  correct? 

the  president.  My  position  has  never 
been  reversed.  It  has  been  the  same  all  the 
time. 

Q.  There  is  still  considerable  con- 
fusion  

the  president.  There  isn't  any  confusion 
on  the  Hill  about  it.  If  you  will  question 
Senator  Hay  den  and  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, you  will  find  that  there  is  no  con- 
fusion, and  never  has  been.  Not  in  my 
mind. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  received 
a  new  report  from  your  Economic  Advisers? 

the  president.  I  receive  a  regular 
monthly  report. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  estimate  on  what 
the  business  outlook  is  today?  There  is 
considerable  apprehension,  you  know,  about 
falling  prices  and  unemployment. 

the  president.  I  think  myself,  personally, 
that  the  situation  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about.  I  think  it's  the  leveling  off  that 
everybody  has  been  wishing  for.  And  I 
hope  that  is  the  case,  and  that  we  do  not  have 
another  spiral  in  prices. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think — 
are  you  in  favor  of  modifying  consumer 
credit  controls,  under  Regulation  W?  4 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  modifying 

the  president.  I  am  not  considering  it  at 

the  present  time.    If  it  becomes  apparent 

that  it  should  be  modified,  why  it  will  be 

modified. 

[9.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  reached 

a  decision  on  whether  Dr.  Bruce  is  going 

back  to  Argentina? 


4  Regulation  W,  for  the  control  of  consumer  credit, 
was  originally  issued  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  1941  (12  CFR  Part 
222).  Under  Public  Law  905,  80th  Congress,  the 
regulation  would  become  inoperative  after  June  30, 
1949. 
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the  president.  He  has  been  trying  to  re- 
sign ever  since  he  has  been  down  there.  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  later,  after  an  inter- 
view with  him. 

[10.]  Q.  The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company  sent  out  a  lot  of  releases  and  stuff 
today,  and  one  of  them  indicated  that  Ralph 
Bunche  would  be  the  next  American  Am- 
bassador to  Russia.    Is  that  news  to  you? 

the  president.  Yes,  that's  news  to  me. 

Q.  Any  comment  on  it? 

the  president.  That's  news  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  while  we  are  talking 
about  Russia,  have  you  made  a  decision  yet 
about  Bedell  Smith? 

the  president.  That  decision  will  have  to 
be  made  by  General  Smith  himself.  He  is 
under  treatment  now,  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  I  haven't  had  a  conference  with 
him  lately.    That  is  up  to  General  Smith. 

Q.  He  is  still  at  Walter  Reed? 

the  president.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  say  anything  further  on  the  subject  of 
taxes? 

the  president.  There's  nothing  further, 
after  that  message. 

Q.  There  is  some  speculation  that  since 
you  have  put  social  security  ahead  of  taxes, 
taxes  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  Is  that 
true? 

the  president.  No,  that  is  not  true.  My 
position  is  exactly  as  it  was.  It  hasn't 
changed  a  bit.  It's  a  matter  of  procedure — 
doesn't  make  any  difference. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care  to  com- 
ment on  why  you  asked  them  to  follow  that 
procedure,  of  social  security  first? 

the  president.  Because  they  are  not — we 
were  not  ready  on  the  tax  proposition  as  yet. 
Just  a  matter  of  keeping  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  busy.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you— would  you  be 


considering  a  compromise  on  taxes  below  $4 
billion? 

the  president.  I  made  my  statement  to 
the  Congress  in  my  message.  And  it  still 
stands. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  con- 
siderable discussion  about  the  secrecy  of  the 
trials — military  trials  in  Munich.  Have  you 
any  ideas  on  the  secrecy  of  those  trials? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  Pete.5  The  Constitution  should 
follow  the  flag  wherever  it  goes,  and  trials 
should  be  conducted  as  we  usually  conduct 
them  in  this  country.  That  is  my  theory, 
and  I  am  trying  to  enforce  it.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  this  one  to  which  you  refer. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Senate  to- 
day, Mr.  Langer  said  that  you  have  dropped 
all  pretense  of  continuing  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

the  president.  That  is  not  true.  Not  a 
word  of  truth  in  that. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  the  Loyalty  Board's  clearance 
of  William  Remington?  6 

the  president.  I  think  the  Loyalty  Board 
undoubtedly  heard  all  the  evidence  and 
made  the  proper  decision.  That's  all  the 
comment  I  will  have.  That's  what  I  set 
them  up  for. 

[15.]     Q.  Will  you  clear  up  the  Constitu- 


5  Raymond  P.  Brandt  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

6  On  February  n  the  Government's  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  rejected  disloyalty  charges  brought 
against  William  Remington,  Director  of  the  Export 
Program  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  by 
Elizabeth  Bentley.  He  was  ordered  to  be  reinstated, 
with  backpay,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  post 
from  which  he  had  been  suspended  since  July  1948. 

The  testimony  of  Miss  Bentley  and  Mr.  Reming- 
ton is  recorded  in  "Export  Policy  and  Loyalty  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments," dated  July-August  1948  (Government 
Printing  Office,  2  vols.,  402  pp.). 
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tion  following  the  flag?  Those  spies  were 
tried  in  this  city,  those  Germans  that  landed 
on  Long  Island,  under  the  greatest  of 
secrecy.    That  was,  I  think 

the  president.  That  was  during  wartime. 

Q.  That  was  during  wartime. 

the  president.  Wartime  precaution. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

the  president.  Merely  a  wartime  precau- 
tion— had  to  be  done  that  way. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
asked  to  ask  you  if  you  are  opposed  to  build- 
ing this  Glacier  View  Dam  in  the  Glacier 
National  Park,  which  has  caused  a  con- 
troversy between  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Army  Engineers? 

the  president.  I  can't  remember  enough 
about  the  case,  Tony.7  That's  the  first  I  had 
heard  of  that  controversy.  Is  that  on  the — 
that  Hungry  Horse  Dam? 

Q.  I  think  it's  Flat  Head  Dam,  or  some- 
thing. 

the  president.  Flat  Head  River.  But  I 
think  that  one  is  the  Hungry  Horse. 

Q.  First  I  heard  about  it  was  10  minutes 
ago.     [Laughter] 

the  president.  Then  I  happen  to  know 
a  little  bit  more  about  it  than  you  do,  Tony. 
[More  laughter] 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to 
that  other  thing  on  the  Constitution,  is  there 
not  a  comparable  situation  in  Europe,  where 
you  have  an  occupied  area — where  you  have 
saboteurs  landing  in  Long  Island  in  war- 
time? 

the  president.  Yes,  that  is  comparable. 
It  is  comparable  to  that,  but  I  am  very 
anxious  that  American  citizens — I  don't 
want  to  treat — I  am  very  anxious  that  Amer- 
ican citizens 

Q.  No  American  citizens  are  involved. 

the  president.  Well,  that's— then  that's 


7  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 


a  different  matter.  I  am  speaking  strictly  of 
Americans  under — no  matter  where  they 
are,  you  ought  to  have  the  same  privilege 
that  you  have  at  home,  if  you  work  for  the 
Government.  I  don't  care  where  you  are, 
in  the  occupied  areas,  or  the  trial  of  these 
foreigners,  it's  comparable  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  other  hand,  don't 
you  think  American  justice  should  be  full 
and  open? 

the  president.  Well,  that's  a  matter  for 
argument,  I  think,  if  it  comes  to  spies  in 
enemy  countries. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  controversy  between  certain 
reporters  working  in  Japan  and  Secretary 
Royall,  as  to  what  he  said,  that  we  might 
have  to  pull  out  of  Japan  in  case  of  war  with 
Russia? 

the  president.  That's  not  my  contro- 
versy. I  would  talk  to  the  Secretary  for 
Army. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Japan  would  be  a  mili- 
tary asset,  or  a  liability? 

the  president.  I  couldn't  understand 
what  you  said? 

Q.  I  said  do  you  think  that  Japan  would 
be  a  military  asset  or 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that.  The  policy  on  Japan  is  set 
and  fixed,  and  it  hasn't  changed. 

There  has  never  been  any  change  in  policy, 
nor  is  there  any  indication  of  a  change  in 
policy. 

[19.]  Q.  This  is  a  local  question,  Mr. 
President.  Philadelphia  is  having  a  transit 
strike  that  has  everything  tied  up.  Is  there 
any  law  or  provision  under  which  you  can 
intervene? 

the  president.  None  at  all.  That  is  a 
matter  for  Pennsylvania  to  handle. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  the 
social  security  recommendations  ready? 

the  president.  I  beg  your  pardon? 
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Q.  Your  recommendations  on  social 
security? 

the  president.  They  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  will 
have  them  ready. 

Q.  Will  it  follow  the  plan  of  last  May  24, 
in  which  you  submitted  a  message  to  Con- 
gress outlining 

the  president.  That's  right — I  believe  I 
referred  specifically  to  it  in  the  message — in 
the  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  I 
think. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Taft 
has  said  that  the  anti-inflation  bill  that  went 


up  the  other  day  proposes  a  controlled 
economy.  I  was  wondering  if  you  have 
anything  to  say  on  that? 

the  president.  I  have  no  argument  with 
Senator  Taft.  My  views  on  the  subject  have 
been  expressed  in  message  after  message  to 
Congress.  If  the  Senators  want  to  have  an 
argument  about  it,  that's  their  privilege. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  in  the 
White  House  at  4:02  p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  17, 
1949. 


33    Remarks  to  Officers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


February  18,  1949 

IT  IS  GOOD  to  see  all  of  you.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  attend  every  veterans 
meeting  to  which  I  am  invited.  It  is  im- 
possible, though  I  am  glad  it  was  possible  to 
get  you  in  this  afternoon. 

I  am  familiar  with  your  problems,  and  I 
am  familiar  with  your  organization,  having 
been  a  member  of  it  since  19 19.  I  have  been 
to  a  number  of  your  national  conventions.  I 
was  at  one  of  your  encampments  when  I  was 
Vice  President,  if  you  remember.  I  couldn't 
get  around  last  year;  I  had  too  many  other 
engagements! 

I  hope  that  you  can  continue  your  con- 
structive program.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible 
for  you  to  help  me  to  help  the  veterans  of  the 
country  understand  that  this  United  States 
is  theirs.  They  fought  to  maintain  it.  It 
was  due  to  their  efforts  that  we  have  been 
able  to  continue  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment instituted  in  1789  by  the  greatest  group 
of  young  men  who  ever  got  together  to 
organize  a  government.  That  was  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  implemented 
in  1789. 


In  order  to  maintain  that  government,  we 
must  understand  that  it  has  certain  limita- 
tions. It  is  your  Government.  Your  Con- 
gress and  your  Governors  and  your  State 
legislators  are  all  a  part  of  it,  and  there  are 
certain  limits  to  which  its  financial  welfare 
cannot  be  stretched.  I  want  you  to  bear  that 
in  mind  very  carefully  when  you  are  consid- 
ering the  welfare  of  the  veteran. 

I  don't  think  that  in  the  history  of  the 
country  any  veteran  has  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  presented  to  those  returning 
from  this  war,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
a  vast  majority  of  them  took  advantage  of 
those  opportunities. 

They  are  now  the  businessmen  and  the 
citizens  and  the  executives  in  every  walk  of 
life.  There  are  around  17  or  18  million 
veterans  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  are  the  young  men  of  the 
country.  They  are  connected  with  at  least 
40  million  of  the  population  of  140  millions. 
So  it  is  as  necessary  for  you  to  assist  the 
Government  as  represented  by  your  Presi- 
dent, and  Congress  and  the  Governors  and 
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the  State  legislators  to  maintain  that  Gov- 
ernment, and  see  that  it  maintains  the  sol- 
vency that  is  necessary  for  its  continuance, 
as  it  is  for  me  as  President  to  try  to  maintain 
it  now  in  this  troubled  world. 

I  am  counting  on  you  for  help  and  support 
to  carry  out  those  policies  which  will  make 
the  country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
one  which  will  give  the  rest  of  the  world  an 
example  of  how  a  government,  of  and  by  and 


for  the  people,  can  function.    I  know  you 
can  do  that. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  over.  I 
appreciate  having  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:25  p.m.  in  his  office 
at  the  White  House. 

The  group  was  in  Washington  to  attend  the 
Annual  Conference  of  National  Officers  and  De- 
partment Commanders  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 


34    Statement  by  the  President  Reactivating  the  United 
Service  Organizations.    February  19,  1949 


ON  December  31, 1947, 1  granted  an  "honor- 
able discharge"  to  the  USO,  the  United 
Service  Organizations.  At  that  time  I  re- 
served the  right  to  call  on  these  organizations 
to  serve  the  country  again  in  time  of  need. 
The  conditions  which  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  have  a  large  peacetime  defense  estab- 
lishment call  for  the  reactivation  of  this 
agency  as  a  civilian  counterpart. 

Although  the  wartime  USO  ceased  opera- 
tions on  December  31,  1947,  some  105  serv- 
icemen's clubs,  lounges,  and  information 
centers  continued  to  be  operated  by  the  six 
national  agencies,  with  USO  funds,  in  loca- 
tions near  military  installations.  USO  funds 
also  continued  to  support  a  program  of  live 
entertainment  for  112  army,  navy,  and  vet- 
erans hospitals,  carried  on  by  veterans  hos- 
pital camp  shows.  All  of  this  program  will 
be  maintained  by  the  reactivated  USO  and, 
in  consultation  with  military  advisers, 
stepped  up  in  areas  where  it  is  most  vitally 
needed.  In  1949  it  is  anticipated  that  USO 
operations,  exclusive  of  hospital  camp  shows, 
will  total  between  140  and  150  units  in  the 
United  States,  Alaska,  and  Guam. 


Those  who  volunteer  their  services  to  the 
USO  or  give  to  it,  either  directly  or  through 
their  Community  Chests,  are  discharging  an 
obligation  the  entire  public  owes  to  our  citi- 
zens who  are  only  temporarily  in  service 
and  will  return  to  civilian  life.  It  is,  under 
no  circumstances,  a  charity,  but  a  great  vol- 
untary public  service. 

The  USO  lets  our  servicemen  and  women 
know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  behind  them.  It  is  evidence  of  our  un- 
wavering intention  to  keep  this  an  army  of 
democracy,  with  peace  as  its  goal.  We  must 
never  forget  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
selectees  and  volunteers  are  mere  youngsters 
in  their  teens.  Of  the  approximately  2,100,- 
000  men  and  women  who  will  be  in  our 
defense  forces  this  year,  60  percent  will  be 
under  the  age  of  20.  For  them  the  USO  is 
a  strong  and  steady  link  with  the  homes 
from  which  they  came  and  to  which  they 
will  be  returning.  It  is  important  to  keep 
this  home  contact,  with  all  that  it  means  of 
wholesome  influences,  happy  associations, 
and  strong  spiritual  resources. 
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35    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Bill  Extending 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.    February  21,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Congress  the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  the  accompany- 
ing draft  legislation  to  make  possible  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  coopera- 
tive programs  in  public  health,  sanitation, 
education  and  agriculture  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  carrying  on,  through  The  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  in  partnership 
with  the  governments  of  other  American 
republics. 

The  conditions  of  modern  life  are  draw- 
ing the  American  republics  together  in  an 
increasingly  close  community  of  neighbors. 
It  is  a  basic  and  enduring  purpose  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  play 
the  part  of  the  good  neighbor  in  that 
community. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  American 
republics  have  repeatedly  proclaimed  their 
common  purpose  to  promote  by  cooperative 
action  their  economic,  social  and  cultural  de- 
velopment, and  to  work  with  one  another 
to  achieve  just  and  decent  living  conditions 
for  all  their  peoples.  The  United  States  has 
given  tangible  proof  of  its  desire  to  cooperate 
in  the  realization  of  these  aims  by  assisting 
its  neighbor  republics  in  the  development  of 
their  basic  economies.  Our  relations  have 
constituted  friendly,  constructive  and  effec- 
tive partnerships  which  it  is  our  aim  to 
extend  and  strengthen. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1942,  this  Gov- 
ernment has,  through  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  its  predecessor 
agencies,  entered  into  bilateral  arrangements 
with  the  governments  of  other  American 
republics  under  which  we  have  worked  with 
them  on  programs  in  public  health,  sanita- 


tion, agriculture,  education  and  related 
fields — programs  designed  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  basic  economies  of  the 
cooperating  republics.  The  present  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  was  chartered  by 
the  Congress  as  a  wholly-owned  Govern- 
ment corporation  in  an  Act  approved  on 
August  5,  1947  and  authorized  to  continue 
this  cooperative  program  through  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1950.  Its  exceptional  suc- 
cess in  realizing  this  Government's  objec- 
tives in  an  increasingly  effective  manner 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  con- 
tinue it,  as  a  vital  instrument  of  our  long- 
range  policy,  beyond  that  limited  period. 
These  are  programs  that,  over  the  years, 
have  been  tried,  tested,  and  found  good.  I 
therefore  request  that  the  Congress  authorize 
a  continuation  of  these  programs  on  a  scale 
that  will  enable  us,  more  effectively,  to  help 
our  neighbors  help  themselves. 

I  stated  recently  that  we  must  embark  on 
a  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our 
scientific  advances  and  industrial  progress 
available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of 
underdeveloped  areas.  Within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  have  already  built  firm 
foundations  for  this  program,  and  have  al- 
ready begun  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  that 
can  flow  from  such  a  program.  The  con- 
tinuing growth  of  solidarity,  friendship  and 
close  cooperation  among  the  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  benefits  us  as  well 
as  our  neighbors.  Each  of  the  American 
republics,  the  United  States  included,  is 
helped  in  its  own  progress  by  the  improve- 
ment of  economic,  social  and  cultural  condi- 
tions in  the  others.  By  continuing  this 
international  cooperation  for  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  the  peoples  in  the 
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Americas,  the  United  States  can  give  fur- 
ther, practical  form  to  the  high  purposes  of 

Harry  S.  Truman 


note:  On  September  3,  1949,  the  President  approved 
a  bill  extending  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs   (63  Stat.  685). 


36    Remarks  at  a  Dinner  in  Honor  of  General  Vaughan  Given 
by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association.    February  22,  1949 


I  DON'T  know  whether  I  am  supposed  to 
tell  all  I  know  on  Vaughan  or  not — if  I 
haven't,  the  time  is  about  right;  but  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  because  I  have 
known  General  Vaughan  all  his  military 
life,  and  some  time  besides. 

He  was  at  Fort  Sill  in  191 7  at  the  training 
camp  known  as  Camp  Donovan,  35th  Divi- 
sion, First  World  War.  That  dates  him — 
and  me,  too.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  field 
artillery  when  I  was  down  there,  and  I  was 
a  first  lieutenant.  He  went  to  a  school 
down  there  known  as  the  university  of 
"doubt."  He  came  out,  I  think,  number 
four  in  his  class.  At  any  rate,  he  got  a 
commission  as  first  lieutenant.  From  then 
on  he  was  in  the  heavies,  35th  Field 
Artillery — 155  Howitzers — went  through 
the  First  World  War,  with  honor  to  himself 
and  a  credit  to  his  organization. 

And  then  in  1940  he  was  my  secretary 
when  I  was  United  States  Senator  from 
Missouri.  He  could  have  remained  as  my 
secretary  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  it.  Instead 
of  that  he  was  called  into  active  service  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  field  artillery,  and 
was  sent  to  Australia.  He  served  down 
there  until  he  met  with  an  accident — an  air- 
plane accident — chest  crushed,  leg  was 
broken,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  the  United 
States. 

When  I  became  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  made  him  one  of  my  secre- 
taries, and  my  military  adviser.  When  I 
became  President,  I  made  him  aide  to  the 


President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  three  aides  now,  all  able  and  effi- 
cient officers  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force.  I  see  my  Naval  Aide  is  sitting 
here  at  this  end  of  the  table.  He  used  to 
command  the  batdeship  Missouri.  I  had 
quite  a  trip  on  that  battleship.  General 
Landry,  over  there,  my  Aide  for  Air,  is  an 
efficient  and  able  one;  and  I  have  an  aide  for 
health  over  here,  Dr.  Graham,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  I  can  travel  31,700 
miles  and  make  357  speeches  and  wear  out 
all  the  newspapermen  on  the  trip. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this,  that  there 
have  been  some  very  vicious  attacks  on  my 
military  aide,  unjustified,  and  I  say  it  ad- 
visedly, vicious.  They  are  not  intended  to 
smear  him,  but  he  happens  to  be  my  mili- 
tary aide  and  in  a  campaign  I  am  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  political  parties,  and  there- 
fore a  fair  target  for  everything,  and  those 
who  are  around  me  sometimes  get  the  at- 
tacks, and  they  are  not  pleasant. 

But  I  can  say  this  to  you,  that  I  have  four 
secretaries,  these  three  military  aides,  and  a 
number  of  executive  assistants,  and  they  are 
able  to  take  it. 

I  was  reading  a  book  this  evening  on  poll- 
sters. It  is  a  most  interesting  book — it's 
just  out.  And  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
that  book  made  a  remark  which  I  think  is  a 
classic.  He  said  that  if  he  ever  found  him- 
self in  agreement  with  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
or  some  of  these  columnists  and  broad- 
casters who  have  been  attacking  my  staff,  he 
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would  know  very  well  that  he  was  wrong 
and  he  would  survey  his  situation  once  more 
before  he  decided. 

It  was  my  very  great  privilege  to  have 
General  Marshall  as  Chief  of  Staff,  when  I 
became  President  of  the  United  States.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  in  command  of  all  the 
Armies  in  the  European  theatre,  General 
MacArthur  was  in  command  of  all  the 
Armies  in  the  Asiatic  theatre,  and  General 
Eisenhower  had  an  Army  Commander  who 
commanded  more  troops  in  the  field  than 
any  other  general  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
One  day  I  got  General  Marshall  to  come 
over  to  see  me,  and  he  came  into  the  outer 
office  to  wait  for  his  turn  to  come  in. 

Now  I  may  be  bragging  a  little  bit  if  I 
say  I  am  usually  prompt  in  my  appoint- 
ments— nobody  has  to  wait  on  me;  but  he 
had  to  wait  because  he  was  early.  And  my 
appointment  secretary  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered a  certain  conversation  that  I  had 
had  with  him  in  his  office  in  1940,  when  we 
passed  the  Draft  Act.  I  had  gone  down  to 
see  General  Marshall  then,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  make  arrangements  for  me  to 
have  an  artillery  group  in  the  coming  un- 
pleasantness, which  I  thought  at  that  time 
we  had  to  face. 

And  he  looked  at  me,  pulled  his  specs 
down  on  his  nose,  like  that,  and  said,  "How 
old  are  you?"  I  said,  "I  am  56."  "Well," 
he  said,  "you  are  too  derned  old,  you  had 
better  go  home  and  keep  on  working  in  the 
Senate." 

My  appointment  secretary  asked  him  what 
he  would  say  under  present  circumstances, 
if  he  were  asked  the  same  question.  And 
General  Marshall  stuck  to  his  guns  and  said, 
"I  would  say  the  same  thing,  only  I  would 
be  a  litde  more  diplomatic." 

Well,  what  I  wanted  to  see  General  Mar- 
shall about  was  to  assign  his  famous  field 
commander  to  me  as  head  of  the  Veterans 


Bureau.  That  was  General  Bradley.  He 
was  made  head  of  the  Veterans  Bureau  by 
me.  Then  I  made  him  Chief  of  Staff.  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  military  men 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  he  is  here 
tonight.    I  am  glad  to  pay  him  that  tribute. 

Now,  I  am  just  as  fond  and  just  as  loyal  to 
my  military  aide  as  I  am  to  the  high  brass, 
and  I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand  that 
anyone  who  thinks  he  can  cause  any  of  those 
people  to  be  discharged  by  me,  by  some 
smart  aleck  statement  over  the  air  or  in  the 
paper,  he  has  got  another  think  coming. 

No  commentator  or  columnist  name  any 
members  of  my  Cabinet,  or  my  staff.  I 
name  them  myself.  And  when  it  is  time  for 
them  to  be  moved  on,  I  do  the  moving — 
nobody  else. 

I  think  I  have  one  trait,  and  that  is  I  never 
go  back  on  a  friend.  A  great  many  so-called 
friends  have  been  a  little  jittery  about  me, 
sometimes,  but  I  have  never  been.  They 
were  not  so  jittery  on  the  3d  of  November  as 
they  were  on  the  first. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  come  over  here  tonight  and  be  present  at 
these  fine  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  my 
able  and  efficient  military  aide. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  to  all  the  rest 
of  my  secretaries,  that  I  want  you  to  bear 
that  in  mind,  because  that  is  the  reason  we 
can  operate  smoothly  and  put  over  a  pro- 
gram which  the  voters  decided  that  we 
should  put  over  on  November  the  2d.  And 
we  are  going  to  put  it  over,  don't  forget  that! 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:50  p.m.  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Country  Club  in  Arlington,  Va. 
In  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Harry  H.  Vaughan,  Military  Aide  to  the  President; 
Rear  Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennison,  Naval  Aide  to  the 
President;  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  B.  Landry,  Air  Aide 
to  the  President;  Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Graham, 
the  White  House  Physician;  and  Matthew  J.  Con- 
nelly, Appointments  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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37    Remarks  at  a  Savings  Bond  Drive  Dinner. 
February  23,  1949 


Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  all  these 
distinguished  guests  and  volunteers: 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  you  are  doing  for 
the  country.  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much 
it  is  appreciated  by  every  member  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  You  are 
doing  something  that  is  going  to  be  not 
only  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  so  far  as 
stabilization  and  things  of  that  kind  are 
concerned,  but  you  are  going  to  do  a  favor 
to  the  people  you  call  on,  and  the  people  you 
engage  to  help  us  in  this  opportunity  drive. 

I  came  over  here  personally  to  thank  you 
and  express  my  own  personal  appreciation 
as  President  of  the  United  States  for  what 
you  are  doing. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  As  long  as  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  you  are  interested  in  it,  I  haven't 
any  doubt  as  to  its  stability  and  its  lasting 
power.    I  think  we  are  good  for  a  thousand 


years. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  all  of  you  are 
exceedingly  busy  people.  You  are  making 
a  contribution  of  your  time  and  your  effort 
to  the  welfare  of  your  Government,  and  that 
is  what  makes  this  country  great.  Whenever 
an  emergency  faces  us  of  any  sort,  I  don't 
care  whether  it's  a  bond  sale,  or  a  snow- 
storm, or  a  flood,  we  always  find  the  people 
at  hand,  willing  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
make  this  great  Republic  what  it  is,  a  com- 
pany of  good  neighbors,  who  think  only  of 
the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

That  is  what  you  are  doing.  You  are 
making  a  great  contribution,  just  as  great  as 
you  made  in  the  wartime. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  it. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Sapphire  Room  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton. In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  John  W. 
Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


38    Remarks  at  the  Jefferson- Jackson  Day  Dinner. 
February  24,  1949 

[  Delivered  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington  at  9:40  p.m.  ] 


Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Democrats: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  introduction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  I  wish  I 
deserved  everything  he  said. 

I  thought  we  had  a  perfect  toastmaster,  or 
presiding  officer,  for  this  occasion  in  Wilson 
Wyatt.  I  was  most  highly  pleased  with  the 
speech  of  Mrs.  Mesta.  If  that  is  her  first 
effort  at  a  political  speech,  I  wonder  what 
she  will  do  10  years  from  now?  My  first 
effort  at  a  political  speech  would  not  be 
printable — or  quotable. 


I  enjoyed  the  orchestra.  I  am  very  fond 
of  good  music,  and  I  think  Mr.  Tucker  has 
one  of  the  loveliest  voices  I  ever  listened  to — 
and  I  have  heard  a  great  many  of  them. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  I  stood  right  here 
on  the  19th  of  February  1948,  and  told  you 
that  you  were  looking  at  the  next  President.1 
Well? 

There  were  a  lot  of  people  at  that  time 


*For  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner  address, 
see  1948  volume,  this  series,  Item  32.  See  alsa 
the  President's  remarks  at  the  Young  Democrats, 
dinner  on  page  259  of  the  same  volume. 
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who  disagreed  with  me.  And  they  had  a  lot 
to  say  in  editorials  and  columns,  and  news- 
papers. Ninety  percent  of  them  were  of 
the  opinion  that  somebody  else  would  be 
President  now.  I  am  sorry  to  have  disap- 
pointed them! 

I  am  most  happy,  most  happy,  to  have 
together  all  the  September  Democrats,  and 
the  October  Democrats — and  the  Monday 
Democrats,  and  the  Tuesday  Democrats,  and 
the  Wednesday  Democrats! 

The  Democratic  Party,  you  know,  is  a 
great  institution.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest 
political  party  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Thomas  Jefferson  first  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  source  of  power  is  in  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  are  to  be  trusted 
in  the  conduct  of  their  government.  Every- 
body in  Jefferson's  day  considered  that  a  fine 
theory,  but  not  much  good  in  practice. 

Then  came  along  an  old  man  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  he  took  a  hickory  stick  and  he 
put  it  into  practice. 

Tonight,  we  are  honoring  those  two  great 
men — Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  had  some  great 
Democratic  Presidents.  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  us  the  new  free- 
dom and  the  new  deal.  And  now  we  are 
continuing  those  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  enunciated  by  those  four  great 
Democratic  Presidents. 


I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  that  the 
people  are  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  implement 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1948.  They 
believed  us  when  we  said  that  is  what  we  are 
intending  to  implement,  and  they  are  going 
to  stay  with  us  while  we  do  it.  And  I  think 
this  great  turnout  of  those  September  and 
October  Democrats  conclusively  proved  that 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  privilege.  As  you  know,  last  year  we 
started  at  the  Statler  and  ended  up  here. 
This  year  we  had  to  reverse  the  procedure, 
we  are  starting  here  and  we  are  ending  up 
over  at  the  Statler.  So  I  have  to  go  over  to 
the  Statler,  and  with  Senator  Barkley  reiter- 
ate those  same  principles  on  which  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  were  elected.  He  is  now  the  Vice 
President.  I  always  call  him  Senator — in 
fact,  I  always  call  him  boss,  because  he  was 
the  Floor  Leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
all  the  10  years  that  I  was  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  never  did  call  him  any  other  way  but  the 
man  who  knows  where  he  is  going,  and 
what  he  is  doing — and  he  does. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  me 
credit  for  going  the  same  way. 

note:  The  President's  opening  words  "Mr.  Chair- 
man" referred  to  Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Later  he  referred  to  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  chairman  of 
the  dinner,  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Richard  Tucker,  a  tenor  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 


39    Address  at  the  Jeflferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner. 
February  24,  1949 

[  Delivered  at  the  Stader  Hotel  in  Washington  at  10:40  p.m.  ] 

Fellow  Democrats,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  ments  of  the  Vice  President.    I  think  he 

meeting  tonight,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Na-  rather  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 

tional  Democratic  Committee:  talked  about  the  splits. 

I  certainly  appreciate  that  wonderful  in-  This  is  a  happy  occasion  for  the  Demo- 

troduction.    I  enjoyed  immensely  the  state-  cratic  Party.    I  know  that  all  the  gatherings 
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of  our  party,  throughout  the  country,  are  as 
cheerful  as  this  one,  and  I  give  all  of  them 
greetings. 

I  am  happy  to  be  up  here  talking  to  you 
once  more  from  the  same  old  stand. 

This  is  right  where  I  expected  to  be. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  it  or 
not,  but  I  told  you  on  the  19th  of  February 
last  year  that  you  were  looking  at  the  next 
President.   And  you  are!  * 

What  I  feel  tonight  is  not  personal  pride 
or  elation;  it  is  a  deep  satisfaction  that  our 
party  has  served  its  country  so  well  that  the 
people  have  endorsed  it  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive time. 

I  am  aware  that  this  was  something  of  a 
surprise  in  certain  quarters.  I  am  told  that 
some  people  were  even  making  elaborate 
plans  with  considerable  relish,  to  bury  the 
Democratic  Party  and  all  it  stands  for. 

These  persons  were  like  certain  friends  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  whose  memory  we  are 
honoring  tonight. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  a  number 
of  citizens  who  thought  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son ought  to  have  a  suitable  coffin.  At  great 
expense,  they  went  to  Syria  and  purchased 
a  marble  sarcophagus.  A  sarcophagus,  as 
you  know,  is  a  tomb — a  big  marble  coffin 
with  a  marble  lid.  These  citizens  then 
shipped  this  marble  box  to  Washington, 
which  was  quite  a  job  as  it  weighed  four  or 
five  tons. 

At  last,  they  thought,  a  suitable  resting 
place  had  been  provided  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

Well,  the  only  trouble  with  the  project 
was  that  Andrew  Jackson  wasn't  dead. 
Moreover,  he  wasn't  ready  to  die.  And  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  hurried  to  his  grave. 


1For  the  Jefferson- Jackson  Day  Dinner  address 
see  1948  volume,  this  series,  Item  32.  See  also 
the  President's  remarks  at  the  Young  Democrats 
dinner  on  page  259  of  the  same  volume. 


Courteously  but  firmly  he  wrote  to  these 
well-meaning  citizens,  and  said,  "I  must  de- 
cline the  intended  honor." 

And  they  never  did  get  Old  Hickory  into 
that  thing.  You  can  still  see  it,  if 
you're  interested,  out  in  front  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  still  sits  there.  Andy 
wouldn't  even  be  buried  in  it. 

I  think  that  this  little  story  has  a  moral 
in  it.  It  is  this:  Before  you  offer  to  bury  a 
good  Democrat,  you  better  be  sure  he  is 
dead. 

There  is  another  lesson  we  can  derive 
from  the  more  recent  past:  You  cannot  bury 
the  Democratic  Party  as  long  as  it  is  working 
for  the  welfare  and  the  advancement  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

The  central  issue  of  the  campaign  last  fall 
was  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  against 
special  privilege  for  the  few. 

When  we  made  it  clear  where  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  stood  on  that  issue,  the  people 
made  it  clear  where  they  stood  with  us. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  had  a  long 
and  glorious  history.  Through  its  founders 
and  leaders,  whom  we  honor  tonight,  its 
roots  go  back  to  the  American  Revolution. 
But  however  ancient  and  glorious  it  may  be, 
our  party  is  not  and  never  has  been  an  end 
in  itself.  The  only  justification  for  the 
Democratic  Party  is  its  usefulness  to  the 
American  people  in  achieving  the  govern- 
ment they  desire. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  that  never 
before  has  the  Democratic  Party  been  more 
firmly  dedicated  to  a  program  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  people.  The  platform 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  of 
1948  is  clear  and  forthright. 

Our  job  now  is  to  enact  into  law  the  pro- 
grams that  the  people  need  and  deserve. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  meeting  determined  opposition. 
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The  special  interests  are  fighting  us  just  as 
if  they  had  never  heard  of  November  the  2d. 
For  them,  campaigns  and  elections  are  just 
preliminary  exhibition  matches — the  fight 
in  the  Congress  is  the  main  issue  with  them. 

The  special  interests  are  on  the  job  year 
in  and  year  out — 7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a 
day.  They  work  through  their  lobbies  and 
pressure  groups,  through  the  editorial  pages 
and  the  columnists  and  commentators  they 
control.  They  twist  and  misrepresent  the 
measures  the  people  voted  for.  They  are 
again  trying  to  frighten  the  people  with 
the  old,  wornout  bugaboo  that  socialism  is 
taking  over  Washington.  They  have  been 
saying  that  for  16  years,  ever  since  I  have 
been  here.  Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  of 
course. 

This  one-sided  barrage  of  propaganda 
seems  overwhelming  at  first.  There  are  no 
full  page  ads  on  our  side.  In  fact,  all  we  have 
on  our  side  is  the  people.  Thank  God  for 
that! 

But  that  is  enough — because  the  people 
are  aroused. 

I  did  a  lot  of  traveling  around  the  country 
last  fall,  and  I  found  that  the  people  were 
vitally  interested  in  what  their  Government 
was  doing.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  the  people  were 
so  well  informed  about  the  Congress,  and 
the  President,  and  the  records  of  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  as  they  are  now. 

This  concern  on  the  part  of  the  people  is 
a  fine  thing  for  the  growth  of  democracy 
and  responsible  government.  I  propose  to 
do  all  I  can  to  help  it  along.  In  fact,  I  may 
even  get  on  the  train  again  and  make  an- 
other tour  around  the  country.  If  I  get 
on  that  train,  I  am  going  to  tell  the  people 
how  their  Government  is  getting  along. 
And  I  know  how  to  tell  them. 

If  we  keep  the  people  fully  informed,  I  am 


confident  that  they  will  support  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  our  fight  against 
the  special  interests. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  people 
should  be  aware  of  the  tactics  that  the  special 
interests  are  using  to  obstruct  our  programs. 

Right  now  the  special  interests  are  using 
every  trick  they  can  think  of  to  defeat  our 
labor  policy. 

After  the  election,  hardly  anybody  had  a 
good  word  to  say  about  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

But  now,  when  I  ask  the  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  exacdy  as  I  said 
I  would  in  the  campaign,  there  are  great  out- 
cries from  the  special  interests.  "He  can't 
mean  it,"  they  say,  "Repeal  the  Taft-Hardey 
Act?  Repeal  that  beneficent,  charitable, 
kindly  statute — that  charter  of  labor  and 
the  workingman's  friend!  Why,  it's  un- 
thinkable!" 

And  they  keep  this  up  night  and  day  in  an 
effort  to  convince  the  people  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  a  good  law.  But  it's  no  use. 
It  isn't  any  use. 

All  the  oratory  in  the  world  won't  change 
a  bad  law  into  a  good  law. 

When  the  Taft-Hardey  Act  was  before  the 
Congress,  a  Republican  Senator  called  it  "a 
device  for  making  unions  so  weak  they  can- 
not carry  on  effective  collective  bargaining." 
And  that  Senator  is  running  around  trying 
to  keep  it  from  being  repealed  right  now. 

That  was  true  then,  and  it  is  true  now. 

The  Taft-Hardey  Act  is  an  insult  to  the 
workingmen  and  women  of  this  country 
and  they  won't  rest  until  it  is  repealed  and 
destroyed. 

After  the  election,  I  thought  we  would 
have  the  cooperation  of  our  Republican 
friends  in  this  effort.  I  felt  sure  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  be  anxious  to  throw 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  overboard  faster  than 
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the  sailors  got  rid  of  Jonah.  I  am  beginning 
to  think  maybe  I  was  wrong  about  that. 

But  no  matter  what  the  Republicans  do, 
the  course  that  our  party  should  follow  is 
abundantly  clear. 

The  Democratic  Party,  in  its  platform,  is 
solemnly  committed  to  work  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

We  are  working  for  its  repeal;  and  with 
the  support  of  fairminded  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  party,  we  will  continue  to  work 
for  its  repeal  until  it  is  replaced  upon  the 
statute  books  with  a  labor  law  that  is  fair 
and  decent. 

The  same  diehard  reactionaries  who  want 
to  cripple  the  labor  unions  have  also  started 
a  campaign  of  confusion  against  all  other 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

They  say  they  are  for  extending  and  im- 
proving social  security — but  they  call  our 
proposals  a  bureaucratic  system  that  will 
destroy  the  character  of  every  American. 

They  claim  to  be  in  favor  of  housing — but 
they  say  our  low-rent  housing  program  is  a 
mistake  because  it  does  too  much  for  low- 
income  families.    Can  you  beat  that? 

They  make  speeches  about  the  American 
home — but  they  encourage  landlords  to  lock 
out  their  tenants  until  rent  control  is 
repealed. 

They  say  they  are  in  favor  of  good  wages — 
but  they  argue  that  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  held  down  to  a  starvation  level. 
They  are  making  exactly  the  same  speeches 
now  against  the  75-cent  minimum  wage 
that  they  made  back  in  the  thirties  against  a 
40-cent  minimum  wage. 

They  claim  to  be  in  favor  of  developing 
our  great  river  basins — but  they  raise  the  old 
cry  of  "superstate"  against  every  practical 
step  we  propose. 

We  will  not  be  deceived  by  their  propa- 
ganda.   Despite  their  efforts  to  confuse,  we 


will  enact  the  programs  to  which  we  are 
committed. 

We  can  and  we  will  provide  a  better  life 
for  all  our  people. 

At  the  heart  of  our  program  lies  our  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  health  of  our 
economy.  We  know  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Nation  depends  upon  keeping  our 
economy  well  balanced — seeing  to  it  that 
each  group  gets  its  fair  share  of  the  goods 
we  produce. 

The  special  interests  have  attacked  every 
governmental  measure  we  have  devised  to 
keep  our  economy  on  an  even  keel. 

As  an  example,  last  year  some  selfish 
groups  tried  to  destroy  our  farm  price  sup- 
port program. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  that  they 
failed  in  that. 

These  farm  price  supports  are  actually 
supports  of  our  entire  economy.  In  the 
'twenties,  the  collapse  of  the  farm  prices 
brought  on  a  depression  in  agriculture  which 
ultimately  spread  to  the  whole  economy  and 
dragged  the  country  down  to  breadlines  and 
bank  failures. 

But  this  time  the  farmer  and  the  economy 
are  protected  from  such  a  collapse  by  the 
farm  price  support  program.  I  ask  you  to 
remember  these  facts  when  the  special  inter- 
ests begin  to  raise  their  usual  hue  and  cry 
about  the  cost  of  price  supports. 

In  further  support  of  nationwide  pros- 
perity, we  have  submitted  to  the  Congress 
proposals  for  maintaining  full  production 
and  full  employment. 

The  proposals  I  made  are  designed  to  aid 
business  in  increasing  production  and  elimi- 
nating bottlenecks;  they  are  designed  to  keep 
price  movements  balanced,  and  to  prevent 
shortages  from  driving  certain  industrial 
prices  higher  while  farm  prices  are  leveling 
off. 
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These  proposals  are  being  attacked  by 
those  special  interests  who  are  making  exces- 
sive profits  out  of  present  shortages.  And 
the  usual  outcries  about  regimentation  are 
now  filling  the  air. 

It  is  easy  to  be  misled  by  a  small  group  of 
special  interests  engaged  in  a  campaign  of 
misrepresentation.  We  must  not  let  the 
selfish  demands  of  special  groups  blind  us 
to  the  common  good. 

The  success  of  every  business  enterprise 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  Your  Government  is  pledged  to 
use  all  its  resources  to  maintain  the  economic 
health  of  the  country  and  to  prevent  depres- 
sion. To  do  this  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  act — act  wisely  and  judiciously — 
but  it  must  act. 

A  government  able  and  willing  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  economy  is  a  bet- 
ter friend  of  free  competitive  enterprise 
than  a  "do-nothing"  government  ready  to 
let  the  economy  slide  down  into  a  depression. 

The  great  problem  of  the  free  western 
democracies  is  the  problem  of  boom  and 
bust.  The  future  of  the  world  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  master  that  problem.  During 
the  last  16  years,  this  country  has  made 
great  progress  toward  solving  that  problem. 
This  progress  has  been  made  over  the  pro- 
tests of  selfish  and  shortsighted  people.  We 
have  not  let  them  stop  us  in  the  past. 


And  we  will  not  let  them  stop  us  now. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address,  148  years 
ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  this  country 
was  in  "the  full  tide  of  a  successful  experi- 
ment." He  called  our  Government  "the 
world's  best  hope."  Today  we  are  again 
in  the  full  tide  of  a  successful  experiment — 
the  experiment  of  achieving  economic 
abundance  and  basic  human  rights  in  a 
society  of  free  institutions  and  free  men. 
Today  this  experiment  is  again  the  world's 
best  hope.  Today  it  is  the  hope  of  a  world 
confronted  by  greater  dangers  and  greater 
possibilities  for  good  than  were  dreamed  of 
a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Great  as  our  responsibilities  are,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  if  we  rely  upon  the  energy, 
the  resourcefulness  and  the  commonsense  of 
the  American  people.  So  long  as  the  people 
understand  the  issues  of  the  day,  the  special 
interests  cannot  prevail  against  the  general 
welfare. 

With  the  understanding  and  energy  of  this 
mighty  people,  our  Nation  can  move  con- 
fidently toward  the  goals  of  prosperity  and 
peace. 

note:  In  his  opening  words  the  President  referred 
to  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  chairman  of  the  dinner,  and 
Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  The  address  was 
carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast  and  was 
televised  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


40    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  24,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  a  couple  of  announce- 
ments to  make  this  morning. 

[1.]  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney  is  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  last  spring 
of  William  C.  Foster,  now  with  the  Eco- 


nomic Cooperation  Administration.  Mr. 
Whitney  is  now  serving  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Air. 

[2.]  And  I  want  to  make  a  statement 
which  will  be  available  after  the  conference 
on  the  Israeli-Egyptian  armistice. 
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Q.  I  didn't  understand  your  preface  there, 
sir? 

the  president.  It's  a  statement  on  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  armistice  which  was  just 
signed. 

[Reading]  "I  am  immensely  gratified 
over  the  news  from  Rhodes  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Egypt  and  Israel  have  signed 
an  armistice  agreement.  This  act  is  a  tribute 
to  the  restraint  and  statesmanship  of  the  two 
governments.  I  wish,  also,  to  congratulate 
the  United  Nations  Mediator,  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  whose  untiring  efforts  have  so 
gready  contributed  to  the  success  of  these 
negotiations. 

"I  hope  that  now  a  formal  armistice  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
this  pattern  for  peace  will  be  followed 
rapidly  in  the  conclusion  of  similar  agree- 
ments between  Israel  and  the  other  Arab 
States.  The  general  armistice  will  then,  I 
trust,  lead  to  the  attainment  of  permanent 
peace,  thus  freeing  the  talents  of  these  Near 
Eastern  peoples  for  constructive  work  in  the 
development  of  their  respective  countries. 
As  a  member  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission,  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  assist  the  parties  to  the  rapid  conclusion 
of  a  just  and  honorable  peace." 

I  am  ready  for  questions. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  planning 
to  have  sent  up  a  message  soon  on  com- 
pulsory health  insurance? 

the  president.  Within  several  weeks  I 
expect  to  have  a  message  on  health  insurance 
and  the  health  situation  generally.  It  will 
be  several  weeks  before  it  is  ready. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  we 
understand  that  possibly  you  are  going  to 
recommend  that  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation be  returned  to  Federal  control 
rather  than  State  control? 

the  president.  When  the  message  is 
ready  why  it  will  explain  to  you  just  exacdy 


what  I  mean  and  everything,  and  it  will  be 
perfectly  clear.  I  don't  like  to  comment  on 
it  before  it  is  ready. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  that  be  a  general 
statement  on  social  security  or  on  health? 

the  president.  Health.  It  will  be  con- 
fined stricdy  to  health. 

Q.  The  whole  national  health  program 
would  be  involved,  rather  than  just  the  one 
angle  there? 

the  president.  That's  right,  the  whole 
national  health  program,  and  it  will  be  stated 
very  plainly,  so  there  won't  be  any  argument 
about  it. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  care  to 
comment  on  your  conference  with  Ambas- 
sador Bruce  of  Argentina  regarding 

the  president.  Ambassador  Bruce  was 
just  reporting  to  me  on  the  Argentine  situa- 
tion. I  have  no  comment  on  what  he  had 
to  say. 

Q.  Is  he  going  back  to  Buenos  Aires  ? 

the  president.  I  hope  he  will. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  spokesman  for 
the  British  Government  has  said  in  the  last 
few  days  that  Britain  has  now  virtually  com- 
pleted her  economic  recovery.  In  view  of 
that  statement,  do  you  think  it  wise  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  pour  Marshall  plan 
money  into  Great  Britain? 

the  president.  I  am  very  happy  at  what 
the  British  spokesman  had  to  say.  I  do  not 
know  the  details,  and  I  can't  answer  the 
latter  half  of  your  question.  The  Marshall 
plan  should  be  continued  until  European 
recovery  is  assured. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  holding  antimonopoly  hear- 
ings involving  a  giant  bank  holding  com- 
pany in  the  West.  Is  that  within  the  scope 
of  your  program  for  antimonopoly  activities? 

the  president.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
hearing  you  are  talking  about,  and  I  can't 
comment  on  it,  therefore. 
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[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  congressional 
leaders  say  that  you  had  asked  for  passage 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  by 
March  4,  and  that  you  had  asked  for  it  by 
that  date.  Would  you  tell  us  why  that 
date 

the  president.  I  was  anxious  to  have  that 
trade  agreements  treaty  approved  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  March  5  is  the  date.  I  hope 
they  will  get  it  through  because  that  date  is 
a  weekend. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Engineer  Com- 
missioner Young  was  here  the  other  day  and 
he  discussed  District  affairs.  Is  there  any 
light  that  you  would  care  to  throw  on  that 
conversation? 

the  president.  No.  I  think  that  covers 
it.    That  is  exactly  what  we  discussed. 

Q.  Broad  gauge? 

the  president.  Broad  gauge  proposition 
on  the  planning  for  the  District. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Representative 
Jackson  of  Washington  said  yesterday  that 
you  are  planning  to  send  a  member  of  your 
staff,  along  with  some  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment people,  out  to  the  Northwest  to  study 
the  CVA.1 

the  president.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Who  is  going  from  the  staff? 

the  president.  I  will  announce  it  when  it 
is  ready.  I  can't  make  any  announcement 
now  on  that,  because  we  are  not  ready. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  Palestine,  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
Middle  East  is  one  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  in  which  you  would  like  to  put  into 
effect  your  bold  new  program.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  could  say  about  that? 

the  president.  Well,  I  don't  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  at  this  time.  I  think  there  are 
certain  developments  in  the  Middle  East  that 
would  be  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the 


1The  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administration. 


whole  region;  and  at  a  later  date,  after  peace 
has  been  arrived  at  in  that  section,  why  we 
can  discuss  them  in  detail. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  say 
you  believe  the  Marshall  plan  should  be  con- 
tinued until  European  recovery  is  assured, 
do  you  mean  within  the  4-year  limit  which 
has  already  been  fixed  in  that  plan? 

the  president.  If  it  takes  4  years,  all  right. 
If  the  British  announcement  proves  to  be 
correct,  it  may  not  take  that  long. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  from  what  you 
said  in  the  past,  that  you  favor  a  pay  raise 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  do  you  specifically 
approve  the  bill  that  was  introduced  this 
week  by,  I  think,  Chairman  Vinson? 

the  president.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
analyze  that  report.  I  can't  comment  on  a 
bill  that  is  introduced,  because  I  don't  know 
what  it  contains. 

[x3-]  Q-  Mr.  President,  what  would 
your  attitude  be  toward  enactment  now  of  a 
pension  or  a  bonus  for  World  War  I  and  II 
veterans? 

the  president.  I  will  comment  on  that 
matter  when  it  comes  before  me. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  contem- 
plate taking  in  the  final  phases  of  the  Carib- 
bean maneuvers  when  you  are  down  in  that 
direction? 

the  president.  No,  I  do  not. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
suggest  any  special  aid  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
now  that  Governor  Hastie  is  in  town? 

the  president.  I  have  been  making  sug- 
gestions which  I  think  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  ever  since  I  have  been 
President.  I  shall  continue  to  make  those 
recommendations. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going 
to  Independence  for  the  opening  of  the  bond 
drive?  I  saw  a  story  in  the  paper  this 
morning  that  said  it  would  start  from  out 
there  and  you  would  open  it. 
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the  president.  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
Independence.  I  can't.  I  have  too  much 
business  here. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  an 
editorial — a  short  editorial — in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  yesterday  that  seemed  to  me  that  the 
writer  would  seem  to  be  confused  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  initials  you  used  in  the 
speech  2 

the  president.  I  fear  he  will  have  to  re- 
main confused.     [Laughter] 


2  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  23 
a  news  item  states  that  a  change  had  been  made 
in  the  official  transcript  of  the  President's  remarks 
at  the  dinner  honoring  General  Vaughan  (Item 
36);  that  in  the  paragraph  toward  the  close  which 
begins  "Now,  I  am  just  as  fond  and  just  as  loyal" 
the  President  had  used  the  expression  "any  SOB" 
instead  of  the  milder  "anyone"  which  appears  in 
the  release. 

The  editorial  referred  to,  which  appears  in  the 
same  edition  of  the  Star,  follows: 

"Blankety  Blank,  Mr.  President! 

"Our  language  is  plagued  with  initials  already. 
They  drive  a  man  wild.  Reading  a  newspaper 
story  is  becoming  a  frightful  experience,  trying  to 
remember  what  is  meant  by  such  terms  as  ERP, 
ECA,  BLS,  CARE,  OEM,  WAA,  IMF,  WHO,  UNO. 
Now  the  President,  unfortunately,  has  got  into  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  the  same  lingo.  The  Star 
protests.  Why,  if  he  wants  to  bring  it  into  a  public 
speech  at  all,  does  he  not  say  "The  Senate  Office 
Building"  instead  of  reducing  the  term  to  such  a 
meaningless  symbol  as  SOB?  There  is  a  limit  to 
everything.     The  President  has  gone  too  far." 


Q.  Who  is  confused? 

the  president.  The  editorial  writer  on  the 
Washington  Star. 

Q.  Is  he  the  only  one?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  You  would  have  to  see 
about  that,  Joe.3 

Q.  I  don't  believe  he  was  confused.  I 
think  he  was  just  looking  for  a  nice  way 
out.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  reaction  have  you 
received  to  that  comment 

the  president.  Very  satisfactory  to  me. 
[Laughter] 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  see  that  among 
the  candidates  for  the  Nobel  peace  prize  are 
President  Peron  of  Argentina  and  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Drew  Pearson.  Were  either  of 
them  nominated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States? 

the  president.  I  can  say  categorically  that 
they  were  not.  [Laughter]  Probably 
nominated  by  themselves. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You  re  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  seven- 
tieth news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1949. 


'Joseph  A.  Fox  of  the  Washington  Star. 


41    Letter  to  Senate  and  House  Committee  Chairmen  on  the 
Folsom  Dam.    February  25,  1949 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  Folsom  Dam, 
on  the  American  River  in  California,  which 
was  authorized  for  construction  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act,  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1944. 

Last  year,  in  a  message  dated  January  12, 
1948,  I  recommended  that  the  Congress  ex- 


pand the  present  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  Folsom  Dam  to  provide  (1) 
for  the  transfer  of  the  dam  and  reservoir, 
upon  its  completion,  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  operation  and  maintenance  as  a 
coordinated  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect under  the  Federal  Reclamation  law;  (2) 
for  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  a  power  plant,  afterbay  and  neces- 
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sary  transmission  lines,  and  (3)  for 
construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  irrigation  canals  and  related  works  needed 
to  deliver  water  from  the  reservoir  to  irriga- 
tion districts,  cities,  and  suburban  areas. 
For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  my  message  last 
year,  I  believe  that  these  recommendations 
will  provide  for  the  achievement  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefits  for  the  people  of 
California  and  the  Nation  from  the  multiple- 
purpose  use  of  the  waters  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Dam. 

Although  action  on  these  recommenda- 
tions was  not  completed  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress, a  number  of  bills  to  accomplish  these 


same  purposes  are  pending  in  the  present 
Congress.  I  hope  that  your  Committee  and 
the  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  these  recommendations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  the  Honorable  Andrew  L.  Somers,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

On  October  14,  1949,  the  President  approved  a 
bill  "to  authorize  the  American  River  Basin  de- 
velopment, California,  for  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes"  (63  Stat.  852). 


42    Radio  Address  Opening  the  Red  Cross  Fund  Campaign. 
February  28,  1949 

[  Broadcast  from  the  White  House  at  9:55  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  Americans: 

On  the  eve  of  the  1949  fund  campaign  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  I  consider  it  not 
only  a  duty,  but  a  genuine  privilege,  to  call 
upon  all  men  and  women  of  good  will  to 
support  this  humanitarian  cause. 

Earlier  tonight,  millions  of  you  heard  stir- 
ring Red  Cross  messages  dramatized  by  some 
of  America's  finest  talent.  During  the 
month  of  March,  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  hear  and 
see  other  programs  dedicated  to  this  annual 
campaign.  Keeping  the  Red  Cross  strong 
is  a  part  of  our  overall  job. 

This  afternoon  I  renewed  my  annual 
membership  in  the  Red  Cross,  just  as  I  have 
done  for  many  years.  As  evidence  of  en- 
rollment I  was  given  a  small  button  for  my 
lapel — a  red  cross  emblem  on  a  field  of  white. 
Here  is  a  symbol  we  can  all  wear  proudly, 
with  full  confidence  that  it  stands  for  a 
movement  which  works  for  all  the  people 


all  the  time.  Wherever  there  is  trouble, 
there  too  is  the  Red  Cross — a  partnership  of 
the  people — translating  our  dollars  into  good 
deeds. 

The  Red  Cross  commands  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  all  of  us.  And  small  wonder 
that  it  does  when  we  review  its  record  of 
performance. 

The  past  fiscal  year  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  in  the  organization's 
long  history.  For  example,  in  its  disaster 
relief  role  the  Red  Cross  answered  the  call 
of  the  distressed  in  303  separate  emergencies. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  were  catalogued 
as  major  catastrophes.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  whenever  disaster  strikes,  the 
havoc  wrought  is  just  as  devastating  and  be- 
wildering to  those  individuals  affected, 
whether  there  are  100  families  or  100,000 
families  overwhelmed. 

Through  its  services  to  our  Armed  Forces 
and  to  our  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
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the  Red  Cross  has  remained  a  counsellor  and 
stalwart  friend  of  our  troops  as  well  as  all 
ex-servicemen. 

Through  its  home  nursing  and  first  aid 
and  water  safety  courses,  it  has  spread  bet- 
ter health  habits  and  reduced  the  accident 
toll  throughout  the  land.  Through  Junior 
Red  Cross  members  in  the  schools,  it  has 
promoted  better  citizenship  and  world  un- 
derstanding among  our  youth.    Through  a 


vast  network  of  local  chapters,  the  Red  Cross 
provides  a  service  which  reaches  the  com- 
munity— the  Nation — the  world. 

I  hope  you  will  welcome  the  volunteer 
solicitors  who  soon  will  call  upon  you.  They 
are  giving  not  only  their  funds,  but  their 
energies  as  well.  Let  us  oversubscribe  the 
1949  goal  of  the  Red  Cross.  Let  us  keep  this 
partnership  of  the  people  ready  and  at  full 
strength. 


43    Statement  by  the  President:  The  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.    March  2,  1949 


THE  100th  anniversary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
examine  the  status  of  our  natural  resources 
and  to  renew  our  efforts  to  protect,  de- 
velop, and  maintain  these  as  a  continuing 
stabilizing  force  in  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy. 

In  our  present  economy  the  task  of  con- 
servation is  not  to  lock  up  our  resources  but 
to  develop  and  improve  them.  I  urge  that 
the  Nation  push  forward  vigorously  with 
irrigation,  hydroelectric  power,  flood  con- 
trol, recreational  and  other  resource  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  with  all  other  related  resource 
conservation  activities.  Full  development 
of  our  river  basin  resources  can  provide  the 
raw  ingredients  needed  for  a  constandy  ex- 
panding and  thriving  national  economy  if 
the  benefits  are  widely  distributed  to  the 
people.  Failure  to  make  investments  neces- 
sary to  support  a  sound  conservation  pro- 
gram would  be  false  economy.  Despite  the 
ruthless  exploitation  of  our  natural  heritage 
which  frequently  marked  the  past,  this  coun- 


try today  has  sufficient  resources,  if  conserved 
and  wisely  developed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  originally 
known  as  the  Home  Department,  was  es- 
tablished on  March  3,  1849.  This  depart- 
ment has  since  developed  into  the  official 
steward  of  a  great  part  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. The  public  domain,  including 
range  and  forest  lands,  production  of  electric 
power  and  irrigation  water  from  western 
rivers,  fostering  of  fish  and  wildlife,  main- 
tenance of  our  beautiful  national  parks,  and 
development  of  mineral  resources,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  are  all  part  of  Interior's 
conservation  responsibility. 

Conservation  progress  has  not  been  easy. 
There  have  been  backward  marches  and 
occasional  defeats.  But  each  time  the  move- 
ment has  started  up  with  new  strength.  In 
the  first  hundred  years,  we  have  learned 
what  to  do  for  conservation  of  resources. 
In  the  years  ahead  we  must  profit  from  the 
experience  we  have  gained  through  these  10 
decades. 
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44    Remarks  to  a  Group  From  the  Eighth  Annual  Science 
Talent  Search.    March  3,  1949 


IT  IS  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  those  at  the 
top  in  anything,  and  I  understand  that  you 
won  these  honors  by  being  at  the  top  in  the 
scientific  essays  which  you  wrote  for  this 
contest.  I  am  sincerely  hoping  that  all  of 
you  will  go  ahead  with  what  you  have 
started,  and  will  come  out  at  the  top  when 
you  have  finished. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  we  needed  scientists  and 
people  of  energy  as  we  need  them  now. 
There  is  more  room  at  the  top  now  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  by  effort 
and  by  hard  work  you  can't  reach  the  top 
in  the  profession,  if  you  want  to,  because 
people  who  try  to  work  and  want  to  work 
are  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen's  teeth. 
Those  people  who  want  to  work  and  are 
willing  to  shoulder  responsibility  will  always 
find  plenty  of  responsibility,  and  plenty  of 
work.  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
that  better  than  most  anybody. 

So  just  bear  that  in  mind. 


And  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you.  I 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  getting  a  chance 
to  see  all  of  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  go 
out  of  here  with  the  idea  of  finishing  the 
job  and  becoming  an  asset  to  this  great 
United  States  of  America. 

If  at  a  later  date  the  peace  comes  to  the 
world,  and  we  proceed  to  implement  the 
policies  which  we  are  trying  to  inaugurate, 
there  will  be  an  immense  number  of  jobs, 
and  a  greater  number  of  jobs  in  your  line 
than  there  will  be  men  and  women  avail- 
able to  fill  them.    So  bear  that  in  mind. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  successful  tour, 
and  that  you  will  finish  the  job  which  you 
have  started. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  here. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House.  The  group  included  40 
young  people  from  throughout  the  United  States 
who  were  in  Washington  attending  the  Science 
Talent  Institute  sponsored  by  the  Westinghouse 
Corporation. 


45    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  3,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  one  announce- 
ment to  make.  Mr.  Forrestal  is  resigning 
effective  the  31st  of  March,  and  Louis  John- 
son will  succeed  him  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Royall 
also  resigning? 

the  president.  No — he  has  not. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Royall  this 
afternoon?    He  came  out 

the  president.  He  stopped  in  to  see  me 
about  another  matter — not  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Mr.  Forrestal  re- 


signed at  his  own  request,  or  yours? 

the  president.  At  his  own  request.  He 
has  been  trying  to  resign  for  a  year.  The 
letters  will  be  released  and  will  be  available 
for  you  after  the  press  conference.  It  will 
tell  the  truth  and  the  facts. 

Q.  Trying  to  resign  for  over  a  year? 

Q.  Is  that  time  March  31? 

the  president.  March  31st. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  say  Mr.  Royall 
is  not  resigning? 

the  president.  He  is  not. 
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[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  about  these 
meetings  you  have  been  having  at  night  with 
industrial  leaders 

the  president.  They  are  my — they  are  my 
private  business,  and  there  is  no  comment 
on  it. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  we  asked  you  about  possible  relaxation 
of  credit  controls,  and  at  that  time  you  said 
you  did  not  have  them  in  mind. 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  As  they  were  relaxed,  could  you  give 
us  some  idea  of  what  happened  in  the  mean- 
time that  caused  you  to  change? 

the  president.  The  matter  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  by  the  Senate-House  Committees  on 
economic  reports;  and  between  us  we  all 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  relaxation 
was  necessary,  and  that's  the  reason  it  was 
done.1 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  little  bit  of  the 
reasoning  that  led  you  to  do  it,  sir? 

the  president.  Well,  haven't  you  been 
familiar  with  the  economic  situation  as  it 
has  developed  ? 

Q.  Well,  if  I  have,  I  would  like  to  get  you 
to  say  it.     [Laughter] 

the  president.  You  won't  do  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to  ask  for 
extension  of  consumer  credit  regulations  be- 
yond June  30th? 

the  president.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  was 
transmitted  with  your  economic  message, 


1The  installment-buying  changes  announced  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  March  2  extended 
the  period  of  installment  payments  to  21  months 
instead  of  the  15  to  18  months  formerly  permitted. 
The  Board  also  reduced  downpayments  from  the 
previous  20  percent  requirement  to  15  percent, 
except  in  the  case  of  automobiles  where  a  33  V$ 
percent  downpayment  was  still  required. 


they  said  to  abandon  the  restraining  in- 
fluences at  this  time  would  increase  our 
vulnerability  to  inflationary  strains. 

the  president.  That  is  correct.  You  see, 
the  objective  of  the  Full  Employment  Act 
of  1946  was  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  meet 
either  a  spiral  going  up  or  one  going  down, 
and  that  is — those  powers  are  being  used 
within — in  the  commonsense  way  to  prevent 
the  thing  from  going  in  either  direction. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  that  the  spiral  is  going 
down? 

the  president.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Is  it  going  up? 

the  president.  It's  going  both  ways. 
[Laughter]  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  The  only 
fall  in  prices  has  been  in  farm  products. 
Lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  and  all  those  things 
that  go  to  make  up  building  materials  are 
on  the  same  spiral  they  have  always  been, 
and  so  we  are  trying  to  get  that  thing 
leveled  off  by  putting  a  roof  on  the  spiral 
going  up  and  putting  a  floor  on  the  spiral 
going  down.  That  is  the  objective  of  the 
whole  thing.  That  is  the  reason  the  bill  was 
passed. 

[4.]  Q.  [The  White  House  Official  Re- 
porter's note  follows:  "Completely  inaudible 
to  this  reporter,  but  referred  to  whether  the 
President  would  urge  rigid  support  of  farm 
prices  at  90  percent  of  parity."] 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  sent  to 
the  Senate  Office  Building  a  reply  to  Senator 
Cain 

the  president.  I  am  not  in  controversy 
with  Senator  Cain. 

Q.  on    the    Wallgren    appointment. 

He  charged  in  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
sent  you  today  that  Governor  Wallgren  was 
associating  with  Communists? 

the  president.  I  haven't  received  any 
such  letter,  and  if  I  do  receive  one  which 
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has  been  given  out  before  its  arrival  at  the 
White  House,  I  will  have  no  comment  on  it.2 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  name 
the  special  interests  to  which  you  made 
reference  several  times,  sir? 

the  president.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  name  them,  Joe,3  but  then  I  don't  think  I 
need  to  name  them  for  a  reporter  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  They  know  the  special  in- 
terests and  support  them  all  the  time. 
[Laughter} 

Q.  And  some  others,  too. 

the  president.  Oh  yes,  I  agree  with  that. 
It  depends  altogether  on  what  your  view- 
point is.  Special  interests  is  one  that  is 
against  the  general  public  interest.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  sector  of  the  popu- 
lation it's  in. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  com- 
ment on  the  round-the-world  flight  by  the 
Air  Force  plane 

the  president.  I  think  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful thing.    I  am  glad  to  hear  about  it.4 

[8.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  there  were  reports 


2  The  letter  from  Senator  Harry  P.  Cain  of 
Washington  was  printed,  with  related  documents, 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  3  (vol.  95, 
p.  1770).  It  expressed  Senator  Cain's  opposition  to 
the  appointment  of  former  Governor  Mon  "Wallgren 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board. 

In  the  letter  the  Senator  stated,  "My  opposition 
to  Mr.  Wallgren  is  both  firm  and  honest.  In  the 
problem  before  us  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
nominee,  while  perhaps  possessing  virtues  required 
by  some  assignments,  is  singularly  lacking  in  what 
you  require  from  advisers  and  assistants  whose  sole 
objective  is  that  of  keeping  our  nation  free  at 
home  and  secure  against  aggression  from  abroad." 

8  Joseph  H.  Short  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

4  On  February  27  an  Air  Force  B-50  bomber, 
the  improved  version  of  the  wartime  B-29,  took 
off  from  Carswell  Field,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  with  a 
crew  of  15.  It  was  refueled  in  flight  four  times  by 
B-29  "tankers."  It  returned  to  its  starting  point  in 
Texas  on  March  2  after  having  flown  a  total  of 
23,452  miles.  The  time  of  the  flight  was  94  hours, 
1   minute. 


that  you  have  given  approval  to  a  loan  of 
enough  money  to  Argentina  to  see  that  coun- 
try out  of  its  financial  crisis.    Is  that  so? 

the  president.  It  hasn't  come  up  to  me. 
That's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  they  are  debating 
on  the  Hill  whether  domestic  surpluses 
should  be  poured  into  the  European  recovery 
program  on  a  fixed  quota  basis.  The  pros 
and  cons — some  people  want  so  much  flour — 
others  don't.    Have  you  any  views  on  it? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on  it. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
clear  one  thing  up.  Has  Mr.  Cain's  opposi- 
tion changed  your  views  as  to  Mr.  Wallgren's 
fitness  ? 

the  president.  Not  the  slightest.  That's 
purely  a  local  political  proposition. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  he  will  be 
confirmed? 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  at  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  Dinner,  you  said  you  might  get 
on  a  train.  Should  we  pack  any  time  soon? 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  I  would  advise  you  to 
pack  if  you  are  going  to  Key  West  next  week. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  comment  beyond 
Key  West? 

the  president.  I  will  tell  you  about  that 
later.  [Laughter]  I  will  let  you  know  in 
plenty  of  time  so  that  you  can  take  enough 
clothes  with  you. 

[12.]  Q.  May  I  return  one  minute  to  the 
B-50  flight 

the  president.  Sure. 

Q. would  you  think  that  the  success 

of  that  flight,  going  around  the  world  with- 
out a  base,  would  call  for  a  revaluation  of 
the  necessities  for  bases  and  carriers,  and 
so  forth? 

the  president.  Not  necessarily.  You 
have  to  have  bases  to  do  the  filling  up. 

[13.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Louis  John- 
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son  a  70-group  or  a  48-group  man? 

the  president.  Mr.  Johnson  is  in  agree- 
ment with  me. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  statement  was 
issued  yesterday  by  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  on  the  position  that 
they  would  take  in  the  event  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  Have 
you  any  statement,  or  any  comment  on  that 
statement? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on  a 
statement  made  by  traitors. 

[15.]  Q.  Are  you  in  negotiation  with  the 
British,  sir,  to  transfer  to  them  some  B-29/s 
by  1950  or  beyond? 

the  president.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It 
hasn't  come  up  to  me. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  may  we  quote 
that  "no  comment"  on  this  statement  made 
by  traitors? 

the  president.  Yes,  you  may. 

Q.  We  didn't  catch  that. 

Q.  May  we  have  that  question,  sir? 

Q.  Could  we  have  the  question  and  the 
answer? 

the  president.  The  question  was  whether 
I  had  any  comment  to  make  on  what  had 
been  said  by  the  Communist  leaders  of  this 
country  as  to  what  they  would  do  in  case  of 
attack  by  Russia,  and  I  said  I  had  no  com- 
ment to  make  on  such  statements  by  traitors. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  former 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Governor  Pinero, 
was  reported  to  be  slated  for  a  job  as  roving 
Ambassador  to  South  America.  Could  you 
say  anything  about  that? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about 
stopping  the  filibuster  now  going  on  in  the 
Senate?  Will  it  endanger  your  legislative 
program  ? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  it  will.  I 
think  the  filibuster  will  run  its  course,  and 


the    program    will    go    through    as    it    is 
anticipated.5 

[19.]  Q.  There  has  been  some  specula- 
tion on  the  possibility  that  the  Indian  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Nehru,  might  come  to  visit 
you? 

the  president.  I  hadn't  heard  about  it, 
but  he  would  be  perfectly  welcome  if  he 
chose  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  these  Com- 
munists are  already  under  indictment  in 
New  York,  but  is  there  any  additional  prose- 
cution planned  on  the  basis  of  this  thing,  in 
view  of  the  constitutional  definition  of  a 
traitor? 

the  president.  I  cannot  say  anything 
about  it.    I  know  of  no  such  program. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  think  that 
such  a  statement  by  those  leaders  would 
prejudice  their  trial  in  New  York? 

the  president.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  or  not.  I  am  not  on  the 
jury. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  didn't  under- 
stand, did  you  predict  that  the  cloture  would 
go  through? 

the  president.  I  said  that  the  filibuster 
would  eventually  run  its  course,  and  the  pro- 
gram would  go  through  as  anticipated.  I 
have  been  in  many  a  filibuster  myself.  I 
never  helped  to  carry  on  one,  I  always  tried 
to  break  them. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  favor  the  two- 
thirds  or  constitutional  majority? 

the  president.  I  favor  the  majority  rule, 
not  necessarily  constitutional. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  that  would  be — in  other 
words,  break  the  filibuster  by  a  simple 
majority? 

the  president.  Simple  majority,  that's 
right.    That's  what  I  always  voted  for  while 

5  The  filibuster  concerned  an  attempt  to  change 
the  Senate's  Rule  XXII  relating  to  cloture. 
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I  was  in  the  Senate,  if  you  want  to  look  up 
the  record. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  rule,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  pending  now  for  a  two-thirds  vote? 

the  president.  That's  right.  This  is  the 
same  rule  that  applies  to  a  motion,  and  that 
now  applies  to  the  measure  itself;  and  that  is, 
I  think,  what  was  intended  when  the  rule 
was  passed  in  19 17.  But  that  is  now  for  the 
Senate  itself  to  decide.  I  can't  tell  them 
what  to  do. 

Q.  Would  you  reduce  the  two-thirds  to 
a  simple  majority? 

the  president.  Yes  I  would,  if  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to 
the  Cabinet,  will  Secretaries  Royall  and 
Sullivan  remain? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your 
reaction  to  the  Hoover  Commission  report? 

the  president.  I  think  it's  a  very  good 
report,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
it,  but  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  study  it 
carefully.  As  soon  as  I  have  a  chance  to 
study  it,  I  will  send  up  the  necessary  re- 
organization plans,  as  soon  as  I  get  the 
authority  to  implement  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can. 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  the  same  report, 
the  one  on  national  security? 

the  president.  I  am  talking  about  the 
report  as  a  whole — the  whole  thing. 

Q.  I  was  talking  about  the  one  on  national 
security,  sir? 

the  president.  Well,  I  will  attend  to  that 
when  we  get  around  to  it.  When  we  get 
ready  to  answer  that  question,  you  will  know 
exactly  where  I  stand. 

Q.  On  that  security  report,  do  you  favor 
a  single  Chief  of  Staff 

the  president.  I  will  let  you  know  about 
that  when  I  send  my  information  to  the 
Congress,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days. 


[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  meant  to  ask 
about  Mr.   Symington,  too.     Will  he 

the  president.  He  is  going  to  stay. 

Q.  I  have  got  them  all. 

the  president.  All  three  of  them  are  go- 
ing to  stay. 

[25.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  under 
reconsideration  the  release  to  the  public  of 
the  evaluation  report  of  the  Bikini  tests? 

the  president.  It  will  not  be  released.  It's 
locked  up  in  my  safe  and  will  stay  there. 
It's  a  confidential  report  and  should  not  be 
released. 

[26.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  Con- 
gressman Kirwan  said  he  discussed  Ohio 
politics  with  you,  but  wouldn't  say  what 
they  were.  What  kind  of  politics  did  he 
discuss  with  you? 

the  president.  Oh,  just  a  general  look 
into  the  Ohio  situation,  and  he  told  me  what 
he  thought  about  it,  and  I  was  very  happy 
to  have  him  do  that.  I  have  no  comment 
to  make  on  it.  Ohio  went  Democratic  the 
last  time.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  whether  Senator  Taft 
would  be  beaten  in  1950,  sir? 

the  president.  We  did  not  discuss  that. 

[27.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  saw  Sena- 
tor Mead 6  yesterday.  Is  there  anything  you 
can  say  about  that? 

the  president.  Senator  Mead  came  to  pay 
me  a  courtesy  call.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 
visit  going  over  old  times  together. 

Q.  Didn't  go  over  old  jobs  together,  did 
you?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  No.  We  went  over  old 
jobs  in  the  past,  but  no  new  ones. 

Q.  Any  for  him,  I  mean? 

the  president.  No  new  ones. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
first  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  3,  1949. 

6  Former  Senator  James  M.  Mead  of  New  York. 
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46    Letter  Accepting  Resignation  of  James  Forrestal  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.    March  3, 1949 

[  Released  March  3,  1949.    Dated  March  2,  1949  ] 


Dear  Jim: 

Your  letter  received  this  day  confirms  our 
many  previous  conversations  and  discus- 
sions. I  am  therefore  fully  cognizant  of  the 
considerations  which  prompt  your  desire  to 
relinquish  your  duties  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  At  my  personal  urging  you  have 
agreed  to  remain  in  Washington  far  beyond 
the  time  when  you  had  expressed  a  hope  of 
leaving  government  service. 

Your  service  to  your  country  covering  a 
period  of  almost  nine  years  during  this  ad- 
ministration and  that  of  my  predecessor  has 
been  as  varied  as  it  has  been  distinguished. 
It  embraced  those  momentous  months  that 
preceded  Pearl  Harbor,  as  well  as  all  the  war 
years  and  the  critical  period  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

First,  as  Under  Secretary  and  during  a 
term  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  bridged 
two  administrations,  you  directed  a  produc- 
tion program  which  made  the  American 
Navy  the  greatest  seapower  in  history.  It 
then  fell  to  you  to  assume  even  larger  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  country's  first  Secretary 
of  Defense.  You  discharged  all  these  duties 
well  and  faithfully. 

While  hostilities  were  in  progress  you 
gained  firsthand  knowledge  of  war  problems 
through  personal  visits  to  the  principal  areas 
of  war.    Your  entire  service  has  been  char- 


acterized by  vision,  foresight,  and  a  broad 
appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of  re- 
lating our  military  potential  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  policy.  As  a  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council  your  com- 
petent service  has  been  a  major  contribution 
to  the  successful  operation  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Because  of  those  urgent  personal  consid- 
erations about  which  you  have  spoken  to 
me  so  many  times,  I  accept  your  resignation 
effective  at  the  close  of  business  on  March 
thirty-first.  Although  I  take  this  action  re- 
luctantly, I  do  so  with  less  misgiving  because 
I  know  you  will  be  standing  by  to  give  ad- 
vice and  counsel  as  we  go  forward  in  the 
work  of  enhancing  the  national  security. 

For  all  that  you  have  done  in  your  coun- 
try's behalf  and  for  the  service  which  you 
will  continue  to  give  out  of  your  abundant 
experience,  I  tender  you  heartfelt  assurance 
of  my  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Secretary  Forrestal  served  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  from  August  22,  1940,  through  May  19, 
1944;  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  May  19,  1944, 
through  July  26,  1947;  and  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  July  26,  1947,  through  March  31,  1949. 

Secretary  Forrestal's  letter,  dated  March  2,  was 
not  released  by  the  White  House. 


47    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Reorganization  of 
the  State  Department.    March  4,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  has  become  an  increasingly 


momentous  responsibility  of  our  Federal 
Government.  Many  of  our  hopes  for  world 
peace  and  domestic  security  are  dependent 
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upon  the  effectiveness  of  our  machinery  for 
the  development  of  foreign  policy  and  for 
translating  policies  into  action. 

The  foreign  affairs  activities  of  this 
Government  are  carried  on  by  a  number  of 
agencies,  but  the  greatest  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility is  borne  by  the  Department  of 
State.  Moreover,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  as  well,  rely  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  provide  leadership  among  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned  with  various 
aspects  of  foreign  affairs  and  to  recommend 
the  steps  necessary  to  achieve  an  integrated 
and  consistent  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  has,  for  some  time, 
recognized  the  need  for  modifications  and 
improvements  in  its  internal  organization 
to  enable  it  to  discharge  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  assigned  to  it 
in  the  post-war  period.  During  the  past 
year,  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Marshall,  the  Department  made  certain 
urgent  adjustments  in  its  organization  and 
undertook  comprehensive  studies  of  its  long- 
range  organizational  requirements.  The 
major  recommendations  arising  from  these 
studies  received  my  approval  some  months 
ago,  but  were  not  placed  in  effect  pending 
the  completion  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Commission  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  our  governmental  machinery  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  With  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Commission's  recommendations 
generally  embody  and  endorse  the  organiza- 
tional plans  formulated  by  the  Department. 
With  my  approval,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
now  proceeding  to  put  these  plans  into  effect. 


In  order  fully  to  carry  out  this  reorganiza- 
tion, two  changes  in  the  statutes  governing 
the  Department  are  required.  First,  addi- 
tional positions  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  should  be  created  to  permit  the  De- 
partment to  organize  its  principal  activities 
on  a  geographic  basis  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  maintain  its  requisite  relationships  with 
the  Congress,  and  with  the  other  Executive 
agencies  and  the  international  organizations. 
Second,  certain  powers  vested  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946  in  subordinate  offi- 
cials should  be  placed  in  the  Secretary,  sub- 
ject to  his  delegation.  This  action  is  needed 
to  provide  the  Secretary  with  authority  com- 
mensurate with  his  responsibilities,  and 
further  to  apply  the  principle,  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  clarifying  the  lines  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority  within  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Early  action  on  these  measures  is  desirable 
to  strengthen  this  Government's  resources 
for  achieving  its  international  objectives. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  personnel  management  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
will  require  additional  study  before  recom- 
mendations can  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  May  26,  1949,  the  President  signed  a  bill 
"to  strengthen  and  improve  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (63  Stat.  11 1). 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (Hoover  Commission)  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  contained  in  a  report  entided 
"Foreign  Affairs,"  released  in  February  1949  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office:  1949,  77  pp.)- 
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48    Memorandum  on  Civil  Defense  Planning. 
March  4,  1949 

[  Released  March  4,  1949.    Dated  March  3,  1949  ] 


Memorandum  to  the  Chairman,  National 
Security  Resources  Board: 

I  have  recently  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  appropriate  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  for  civil 
defense. 

Under  present  conditions  the  essential 
need  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area 
of  civil  defense  is  peacetime  planning  and 
preparation  for  civil  defense  in  the  event  of 
war,  rather  than  operation  of  a  full-scale 
civil  defense  program.  Therefore,  I  see  no 
need  to  establish  at  this  time  a  permanent 
organization,  such  as  a  proposed  Office  of 
Civil  Defense.  Rather,  I  see  a  definite  neces- 
sity to  continue  planning  for  civil  defense 
and  an  immediate  need  to  fix  in  a  respon- 
sible agency  definite  leadership  for  such 
planning. 

Since  peacetime  civil  defense  planning  is 
related  to,  and  a  part  of,  overall  mobilization 
planning  of  the  Nation  in  peacetime,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  which  is  charged  with  ad- 
vising me  concerning  the  coordination  of 
such  overall  mobilization  planning,  is  the 


appropriate  agency  which  should  also  exer- 
cise leadership  in  civil  defense  planning. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  for  the  Board  to 
assume  such  leadership  in  civil  defense  plan- 
ning and  to  develop  a  program  which  will 
be  adequate  for  the  Nation's  needs.  In 
doing  so,  the  Board  will  undoubtedly  find  it 
necessary  and  advisable  to  call  upon  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  and  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  States  and 
local  governments  in  developing  the  detailed 
planning  for  air  raid  warning,  disaster  re- 
lief, and  all  the  other  aspects  of  civil  defense 
for  which  they  are  most  appropriately  quali- 
fied. As  a  result  of  the  Board's  considered 
analysis  of  how  best  to  undertake  this  re- 
sponsibility, I  would  like  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations concerning  necessary  actions, 
including  any  legislative  proposals  which 
may  need  early  attention. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  memorandum 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  so  that  he  may 
be  informed  concerning  the  conclusions 
contained  herein. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


49    Remarks  to  Representatives  of  the  American  Legion. 
March  4,  1949 


I  AM  GLAD  to  meet  all  of  you  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  glad  to  know  what  you  are 
trying  to  do.  I  think  you  are  on  the  right 
track.  The  thing  that  pleases  me  most  is 
that  I  don't  see  so  many  bald  pates  and  gray 
heads  as  I  had  expected  to  see.  I  want  to  see 
the  young  ones  take  over  this  thing  and 
operate  it.    It's  time  for  us  old  "fuds"  to 


begin  to  go,  and  let  the  next  generation  come 
into  its  own.  That  is  true  of  Government, 
also. 

This  organization  to  which  you  belong 
is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  member  of  it  ever  since  it  was  or- 
ganized back  in  191 8.    I  have  been  actively 
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engaged  in  a  great  many  of  the  things  that 
you  gentlemen  are  doing  now.  I  have  other 
duties  now — don't  have  the  time  to  devote 
to  this  organization  that  I  used  to  have. 
But  I  still  remember  with  pleasure  my  as- 
sociation with  the  members  of  the  Legion, 
and  I  am  glad  you  found  the  opportunity 
to  come  in,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  all  of  you, 
and  I  hope  you  are  successful  in  the  under- 
takings which  you  are  working  on  now. 

You  must  remember  that  the  Government 
is  yours.  In  the  next  40  years  the  18  million 
servicemen  and  women  will  be  responsible 
for  the  service  of  this  Government,  and  you 
must  always  bear  that  in  mind,  that  the 
strength  of  your  Government  depends  on 
the  proper  approach  of  its  citizens.  It  is 
your  Government.  I  am  here  because  you 
put  me  here,  because  you  voted  for  me  and 
reelected  me.  That  is  true  of  the  Congress, 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  that  is  true  also 
locally.  When  you  have  bad  ones,  nobody 
is  to  blame  for  them  but  the  taxpayers  and 


the  voters  themselves,  if  they  don't  look 
after  their  own  interests.  You  must  bear 
that  in  mind,  because  the  Government  is 
just  as  much  yours  as  it  is  mine. 

I  am  in  the  executive  position,  attempting 
to  run  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  in  order  to  do  that  successfully, 
I  must  have  the  backing  of  people  such  as 
you,  and  organizations  such  as  the  one  that 
you  belong  to.    And  I  think  I  have  that. 

I  am  glad  you  came.  I  appreciate  your 
interest  in  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
Government. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the 
White  House  to  members  of  the  American  Legion 
Rehabilitation  Commission.  The  group  was  meet- 
ing in  Washington  to  formulate  proposals  to  be 
placed  before  the  general  body  of  the  organization 
at  its  annual  convention  to  be  held  in  August. 

During  the  meeting  the  Commission  called  for 
"immediate  and  complete"  restoration  of  the  veterans 
hospital  construction  program.  It  opposed  the  pro- 
posal that  all  Federal  hospital  services  be  merged — 
a  proposal  made  by  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  headed 
by  former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 


50    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Reorganization  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment.    March  5,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  maintenance  of  adequate  armed  forces 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  since  the  establishment 
of  this  Nation.  Today  we  maintain  our 
armed  forces  in  support  of  our  primary  desire 
for  world  peace.  They  are  evidence  of  our 
determination  to  devote  our  utmost  efforts 
toward  achieving  that  all-important  goal. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  science  and  technology  has  resulted 
in  constant  changes  in  the  means  of  warfare 
and  the  character  of  our  armed  forces.  In 
the  few  years  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  World  War  II,  tremendous  developments 


in  technology  have  been  made.  The  speed 
of  aircraft  has  doubled,  the  means  of  under- 
sea warfare  have  been  revolutionized,  the 
range  and  accuracy  of  guided  missiles  have 
increased,  the  potentialities  of  the  atom  have 
been  more  fully  revealed. 

The  development  of  man's  ability  to 
shrink  space  and  time  and  to  control  natural 
forces  makes  imperative  a  corresponding 
development  of  the  means  for  directing  and 
controlling  these  new  powers.  The  effective 
and  workable  organization  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  of  our  armed  forces,  is 
essential  in  the  modern  world. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
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Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  have  focused  attention  on  the 
importance  of  the  sound  organization  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Commission  has 
stated  that  the  first  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  better  government  is  a  general  clari- 
fication of  the  lines  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility within  the  Executive  Branch.  In  its 
report  entitled  "National  Security  Organiza- 
tion," the  Commission  has  specifically  ap- 
plied this  principle  to  the  organization  of 
our  armed  forces.  The  report  states  that  we 
now  lack  adequate  civilian  authority  and 
control  over  the  military  forces,  that  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  economy  is  not  being 
realized  in  defense  expenditures,  and  that 
interservice  relationships  must  be  improved 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  defense.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  which 
would  strengthen  the  National  Military 
Establishment  and  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  have  great  merit  and  present 
an  objective  toward  which  I  believe  we  must 
continue  to  move. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
keeping  our  national  security  organization 
abreast  of  our  security  requirements.  To 
this  end,  I  recommended  unification  of  the 
armed  forces  to  the  Congress  in  December, 
1945.  My  desire  was  to  improve  our  de- 
fense organization  while  the  lessons  of 
World  War  II  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all.  We  must  not  forget  these  lessons  in 
evaluating  our  security  position  today. 

A  great  deal  was  learned  from  those  four 
years  of  war.  We  learned,  among  other 
things,  that  the  organization  of  our  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  prescribed  by  detailed 
statutes,  was  far  too  rigid  and  inflexible  for 
the  actual  conduct  of  war.  We  learned  that 
modern  war  required  the  combined  use  of 
air,  naval,  and  land  forces  welded  together 
under  unified  commands  overseas,  and  under 


the  strategic  direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Other  lessons  were  also  learned.  We 
learned  that  widely  diverse  supply  policies 
of  the  separate  services  were  costly,  and 
hampered  the  total  effectiveness  of  military 
operations.  We  learned  that  there  were 
great  differences  in  training  and  combat 
doctrine  among  the  services,  and  that  these 
differences  often  provoked  sharp  conflicts  in 
our  theaters  of  operation. 

My  message  to  the  Congress  of  December, 
1945  had  a  double  purpose.  It  was  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  our  wartime  experience 
and  to  prevent  a  return  to  the  outmoded 
forms  of  organization  which  existed  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Following  that  message,  the  subject  of  the 
proper  organization  of  our  armed  forces  was 
debated  throughout  the  Nation.  After  the 
most  careful  consideration,  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
July,  1947. 

This  Act  has  provided  a  practical  and 
workable  basis  for  beginning  the  unification 
of  the  military  services  and  for  coordinating 
military  policy  with  foreign  and  economic 
policy.  A  few  examples  of  the  progress 
achieved  in  the  period  since  the  Act  became 
effective  are  evidence  of  its  value. 

The  efficiency  of  military  purchasing  has 
steadily  increased  until  today  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  material  of  the  armed  services 
is  procured  under  coordinated  purchasing 
arrangements. 

A  number  of  joint  training  and  education 
programs  have  been  instituted  so  that  the 
personnel  of  each  service  may  gain  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  weapons  and  doctrine 
of  the  other  services. 

A  uniform  code  of  military  justice  has 
been  developed,  designed  to  be  applicable  to 
the  personnel  of  all  the  armed  forces.    This 
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code  is  now  before  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration. 

The  coordination  of  military  policy  with 
foreign  and  economic  policies  has  been 
greatly  improved,  principally  through  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

The  past  eighteen  months  have  dispelled 
any  doubt  that  unification  of  the  armed 
forces  can  yield  great  advantages  to  the  Na- 
tion. No  one  advocates  a  return  to  the  out- 
moded organization  of  the  days  preceding 
the  National  Security  Act.  On  the  contrary, 
the  issue  today  is  not  whether  we  should 
have  unification,  but  how  we  can  make  it 
more  effective. 

We  have  now  had  sufficient  experience 
under  the  Act  to  be  able  to  identify  and  cor- 
rect its  weaknesses,  without  impairing  the 
advantages  we  have  obtained  from  its 
strength.  We  have  also  had  the  advantage 
of  a  thoroughgoing  appraisal  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government.  On  the 
basis  of  our  experience  to  date,  as  further 
borne  out  by  the  Commission,  we  should 
now  proceed  to  make  the  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  Act. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  now  set  forth  in  the  Act 
are  of  too  limited  a  character,  and  are  re- 
stricted to  specified  items.  For  example,  the 
Act  expressly  provides  that  all  duties  not 
specifically  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  to  remain  vested  in  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force.  While  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as 
the  head  of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, ought  to  be  ultimately  accountable, 
under  the  President,  for  its  administration, 
he  is  specifically  limited  by  this  Act  in  the 
degree  to  which  he  may  hold  the  military 
departments  responsible  to  him.     The  de- 


partmental Secretaries  are  specifically  author- 
ized to  deal  directly  with  higher  authority. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  key  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  been 
assigned  by  this  statute,  not  to  the  Secretary, 
but  to  Boards  and  agencies  which  derive 
much  of  their  authority  from  the  military 
departments  themselves. 

In  short,  the  Act  fails  to  provide  for  a  fully 
responsible  official  with  authority  adequate 
to  meet  his  responsibility,  whom  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  can  hold  accountable. 
The  Act  fails  to  provide  the  basis  for  an 
organization  and  a  staff  adequate  to  achieve 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  defense 
program  and  to  attain  effective  and  informed 
civilian  control. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  National 
Security  Act  be  amended  to  accomplish  two 
basic  purposes:  first,  to  convert  the  National 
Military  Establishment  into  an  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government,  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Defense;  and,  second, 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
appropriate  responsibility  and  authority,  and 
with  civilian  and  military  assistance  ade- 
quate to  fulfill  his  enlarged  responsibility. 

Within  the  new  Department  of  Defense, 
I  recommend  that  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  be  desig- 
nated as  military  departments.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  exer- 
cising direction,  authority,  and  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  made  clear.  Furthermore,  the 
present  limitations  and  restrictions  which 
are  inappropriate  to  his  status  as  head  of  an 
Executive  Department  should  be  removed. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  National  Security  Council. 

I  am  not  recommending  the  blanket  trans- 
fer of  all  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
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Departments  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Neither  am  I  recommending  any  change 
in  the  statutory  assignment  of  combatant 
functions  to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
I  recommend,  however,  that  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
administer  the  respective  military  depart- 
ments under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

To  meet  these  additional  responsibilities, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  needs  strengthened 
civilian  and  military  assistance.  This  can 
be  provided  by  the  creation  of  new  posts 
and  by  the  conversion  of  existing  agencies 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment  into 
staff  units  for  the  Secretary.  I  recommend 
that  Congress  provide  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense. 

The  duties  now  placed  by  statute  in  the 
Munitions  Board  and  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board  should  be  recognized  as 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Act  should  be  amended  to  make  pos- 
sible the  flexible  use  of  both  of  these  agen- 
cies, and  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  staff 
units  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Finally, 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  for 
a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  to  take  precedence  over 
all  other  military  personnel,  and  to  be  the 
principal  military  adviser  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  they  may  prescribe. 

In  my  judgment,  these  changes  will  make 
possible  effective  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense.    They 


will  provide  a  responsible  official  at  its  head, 
with  strengthened  civilian  and  military  as- 
sistance, to  undertake  the  immense  job  of 
aiding  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
determining  defense  needs  and  in  super- 
vising the  administration  of  our  defense 
activities.  These  measures  are  essential  to 
continued  and  accelerated  progress  toward 
unification.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
through  making  steady  progress  toward  this 
goal  can  we  be  assured  of  serving  our  major 
objectives,  the  most  effective  organization 
of  our  armed  forces,  a  full  return  on  our 
defense  dollar,  and  strengthened  civilian 
control. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  these  recommendations.  From 
the  standpoint  of  present  and  potential  cost 
to  the  Nation,  there  is  no  more  important 
area  in  which  to  work  for  improved  organi- 
zation and  operations.  Action  on  these 
recommendations  will  prove  beneficial  to 
the  Congress,  the  American  people,  and  the 
President  by  providing  better  means  of  as- 
suring defense  needs  and  administering  the 
defense  program.  We  should  seize  this 
opportunity  to  strengthen  our  defense  orga- 
nization which  is  so  vital  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing  the 
National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949,  see 
Item  177. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  entitled 
"The  National  Security  Organization,"  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  Printing  Office  (30  pp., 
1949). 

For  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress 
transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  8  of  1949:  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  see  Item  158. 
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Governor  Warren,  President  Holt,  distin- 
guished educators,  and  all  the  friends  of  this 
great  school: 

This  is  for  me  a  very  happy  and  a  very 
solemn  occasion.  The  Governor's  address 
was  a  masterpiece.  It  covers  the  situation 
with  which  we  are  faced.  It  brings  to  reali- 
zation a  hope  that  I  have  long  entertained.  I 
am  deeply  sensitive  of  the  honor  which  this 
college  has  bestowed  upon  me. 

Rollins  College  has  served  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Nation  faithfully  and  well 
through  more  than  3  score  years.  I  shall 
always  treasure  the  memory  of  this  day  and 
the  parchment  which  admits  me  into  the 
noble  society  of  Rollins  alumni.  The  men 
and  women  which  this  institution  has  given 
the  world  now  for  60-odd  years  have  upheld 
the  ideals  of  democracy  wherever  they  have 
found  their  life  work. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  by  my  presence 
here  today  to  bear  witness  to  the  debt  which 
we  owe  to  the  man  who  has  guided  the 
destinies  of  Rollins  College  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century — Dr.  Holt. 

Since  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  this 
institution  he  has  made  it  a  focal  point  in  our 
effort  to  educate  American  youth  in  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  under  true  democracy. 
You  know,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  English 
language  that  has  been  so  severely  abused 
during  the  last  10  years  as  that  word 
democracy.  Some  people  make  a  travesty 
of  that  word.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
words  in  the  history  of  the  English  language, 
and  it  should  stand  for  just  exactly  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  democracy,  and  not  for  a 
counterfeit. 

Dr.  Holt  has  brought  to  his  work  distin- 
guished leadership  with  a  background  of 
accomplishment  in  many  fields.    Although 


he  will  soon  retire  from  active  academic 
work,  he  will  continue  his  labors  for  peace 
and  international  good  will. 

Never  before  has  this  country  needed  as  it 
does  today  the  leadership  of  thoroughly 
trained  men  and  women.  We  must  have 
leaders  inspired  from  their  earliest  years 
with  the  ideals  of  true  democracy. 

Education  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  In 
the  conflict  of  principle  and  policy  which 
divides  the  world  today,  America's  hope — 
our  hope — the  hope  of  the  world,  is  in  edu- 
cation. Through  education  alone  can  we 
combat  the  tenets  of  communism.  The  un- 
fettered soul  of  free  man  offers  a  spiritual 
defense  unconquered  and  unconquerable. 

We  may  not  know  what  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  but  we  do  know  that  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  in  the  embatded 
democracies  of  Europe,  who  live  in  front  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  is  the  world's  best  hope  for 
peace  today. 

Education  is  the  most  important  task 
before  us.  The  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  authorizing  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  to  assist  in  meeting  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  such  aid  can 
be  given  without  interference  with  State  re- 
sponsibility for  the  scope  and  content  of  the 
teaching. 

If  our  country  is  to  retain  its  freedom  in  a 
world  of  conflicting  political  philosophies, 
we  must  take  steps  to  assure  that  every 
American  youth  shall  receive  the  highest 
level  of  training  by  which  he  can  profit. 

A  soundly  conceived  Federal  scholarship 
program  in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  a 
necessary  step  in  attaining  this  goal. 

Education  has  been  defined  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  acids  of  fascism  and  communism. 
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Neither  of  these  totalitarian  forms  of  govern- 
ment can  survive  examination  by  educated 
men  and  women — men  and  women  free  to 
search  for  the  truth  and  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  liberty  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
the  greatest  document  of  government,  in  my 
opinion,  that  has  ever  been  written  by  the 
hand  of  man.  That  Constitution  gives  us 
the  ability  to  live  together  in  peace.  It  gives 
us  the  ability  to  see  that  justice  comes  to 
every  man,  be  he  big  or  be  he  small,  be  he 
rich  or  be  he  poor. 

If  this  great  institution  will  continue  to 
turn  out  leaders,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of 


what  the  next  generation  in  the  world  will 
bring  forth. 

We  are  working  for  peace.  We  want 
peace.  We  pray  for  peace  all  the  time  in 
the  world.  And  to  attain  that  peace,  we 
must  all  learn  how  to  live  together  peaceably, 
and  do  to  our  neighbors  as  we  would  have 
our  neighbors  do  to  us.  Then  we  will  have 
a  happy  world,  and  that's  what  we  want. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:25  p.m.  in  the 
Chapel  at  Rollins  College,  at  a  special  convocation 
held  in  his  honor.  In  his  opening  words  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  Fuller  Warren,  Governor  of  Florida, 
and  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt,  president  of  Rollins  College. 
Shortly  before  the  President  spoke  he  received  the 
institution's  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities. 


52    The  President's  News  Conference  at  Key  West. 
March  18,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  Sit  down,  gentlemen, 
please. 

I  am  having  the  usual  vacation  press  con- 
ference, and  there  is  no  significance  in  it 
whatever,  although  I  have  seen  all  the  ques- 
tions and  all  the  answers  in  the  Miami 
papers,  and  the  local  paper.  I  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  read  the  Washington  papers 
much  since  I  have  been  down  here,  but  I 
thought  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
questions  have  been  asked  and  carefully  an- 
swered, that  maybe  there  wouldn't  be  many 
questions  from  you  this  morning.  Of 
course,  any  prognostications  may  be  in  the 
same  line  with  those  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber last  year,  but  we  can  tell  about  that  a 
litde  later. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  say  those  answers  were 
correct  then,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  The  answers  will  answer 
themselves  at  a  later  date.  You  have  to  de- 
pend on  those  because  you  made  them  your- 
self. No — I  just  thought  we  would  have  the 
usual  vacation  press  conference,  and  I  will 


be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  I  can,  as  I 
always  do,  and  I  am  ready  for  questions. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  given 
any  more  thought  to  a  train  ride? 

the  president.  I  made  the  announcement 
of  the  train  ride,  if  you  remember,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  and  no  details  have  as  yet 
been  worked  out.  You  will  be  notified  in 
plenty  of  time  to  get  your  trunk  packed.1 

Q.  But  you  are  planning  to  take  one 

the  president.  I  am  not  making  any 
statement  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther statement  than  the  one  that  was  made 
on  the  24th  of  February.    Can  you  all  hear? 

Voices:  No.    No,  sir. 

the  president.  Well,  I  said  there  were  no 
further  plans  than  those  announced  on  the 
24th  of  February. 


1  During  the  course  of  his  address  at  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinner  on  February  24  (Item  39)  the 
President  said,  "I  may  even  get  on  the  train  again 
and  make  another  tour  around  the  country.  If  I 
get  on  that  train,  I  am  going  to  tell  the  people  how 
their  Government  is  getting  on.  And  I  know  how 
to  tell  them." 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  your  February  24th  re- 
marks on  that  point,  though,  were  on  the 
announcement  were  they,  or  plans? 

the  president.  Not  necessarily. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Davis.2  I  was  over 
to  see  you  yesterday,  but  you  weren't  in. 

Mr.  Davis:  I  was  hiding  behind  some  sun 
glasses. 

the  president.  Were  you?  I  didn't  see 
you.    I'm  sorry. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  would  care  to  say  about  the  action  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
Mon  Wallgren's  nomination? 

the  president.  No  comment  on  that. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Senate  now,  do  you  still 
hope  to  get  your  civil  rights  legislation 
through  at  this  session? 

the  president.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  more 
about  that  at  a  later  date.  I  can't  comment 
on  it  now,  because  the  matter  hasn't  reached 
the  conclusion. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that 
the  events  of  the  last  week  indicate  that  we 
now  have  a  three  party  system? 

the  president.  Well,  it  might  be  con- 
strued that  way.  We  had  a  three  party 
system  in  the  last  campaign. 

Q.  There  was  some  hope  that  some  of 
them  might  have  seen  the  light  immediately 
after  election. 

the  president.  I  still  have  that  hope.  I 
think  most  of  them  are  fundamentally  all 
right.  Sometimes  they  get  excited.  And 
you  must  remember  that  this  is  a  new  Con- 
gress, that  it  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
adjusted,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  to  be  an  inauguration  ceremony  3  weeks 
after  they  met,  and  they  are  just  practically  a 
month  behind  in  getting  started.  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  the  Congress  a  chance  to 

2  Elmer  Davis  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company. 


act,  before  we  comment  on  what  they  may 
do.    Nobody  knows. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Morse  of 
Oregon  in  this  morning's  paper  has  said  that 
the  Senate  Democrats  and  Republicans  had 
agreed  on  not  passing  but  one  civil  rights 
bill — that  is,  with  a  new  poll  tax  bill.  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  No  comment.  He  is  in 
the  Congress  and  I  am  not.  I  only  advise 
the  Congress  on  what  I  think  is  good  for  the 
country.  Then  they  agree  as  they  see  fit. 
We  have  three  independent  prongs  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial.  And  neither  of  the 
others  ought  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
the  other  two. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  Member  of  Congress, 
identified  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Repub- 
licans, said  with  something  of  good  cheer 
that  a  good  many  Democrats  seem  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  Republicans  in  the  Congress. 

the  president.  Hasn't  that  always  been 
the  case?  It  has  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress.  I  don't  think  that's  anything 
new. 

[7.]  Q.  Would  you  mind  identifying  the 
three  parties  that  you  refer  to? 

the  president.  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  Dixiecrats.  I  don't  see  why  you  have  to 
have  that  identified  for  you. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  re- 
port out  of  Washington  the  other  day  saying 
the  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  had 
recommended  a  special  session  in  the  summer 
time  on  civil  rights.  Have  they  made  a 
recommendation  to  you 

the  president.  I  have  heard  nothing 
about  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  litde  early  to  talk 
about  a  special  session,  when  the  regular 
session  hasn't  really  got  started  yet. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  by  calling  these — 
naming  these  three  parties,  do  you  imply 
that  the  people  you  refer  to  as  Dixiecrats  you 
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do  not  regard  as  good  Democrats? 

the  president.  Of  course  they  are  not. 
Of  course  they  are  not  good  Democrats. 

Q.  What  has  happened  to  the  pro- 
gressives? 

the  president.  Ask  Bob  LaFollette.  He 
buried  them. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
several  events  in  both  Senate  and  House  in 
the  past  week,  do  you  regard  those  acts  that 
have  opposed  your  policies  as  being  a  ground 
swell  against  your  program  in  its  entirety? 

the  president.  No,  I  think  it  has  no  sig- 
nificance in  that  regard  at  all. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  rent  con- 
trol bill  in  its  present  form  agreeable  to  you? 

the  president.  I  never  comment  on  legis- 
lation that  is  not  before  me  on  the  desk,  and 
that  hasn't  been  passed  by  the  Congress  as 
yet. 

Q.  It's  a  little  bit  at  variance  with  your 
recommendations,  sir? 

the  president.  Well,  that's  a  matter  for 
argument.    It  hasn't  come  up  to  me  yet. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  give 
us  any  idea  what  your  plans  are  upon  your 
return,  beginning  early  next  week?  Will 
you  meet  with 

the  president.  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  exacdy 
what  my  plans  are.  On  tomorrow  night  I 
think  I  have  to  appear  at  a  White  House 
Photographers'  dinner.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing I  shall  have  a  session  with  the  "Big 
Four"  as  usual,  and  probably  a  conference 
with  the  Cabinet  during  the  day — not  a 
regular  Cabinet  meeting  but  a  conference. 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  week  I  will  probably 
be  signing  documents  and  seeing  those 
people  who  are  interested  in  talking  to  the 
President  on  matters  that  are  now  pending 
before  the  Congress.  It  will  be  the  usual 
week's  work.  Probably  doubled  up  a 
little  bit. 


[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  we  sum 
up — could  we  say  you  are  still  hopeful  that 
the  major  part  of  your  fair  deal  program  will 
get  through? 

the  president.  The  program  has  been 
sent  to  the  Congress,  and  the  action  of  the 
Congress  we  can  only  anticipate  and  com- 
ment on — we  can  only  anticipate  the  action 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  can't  comment  on  it 
until  the  Congress  is  finished. 

Q.  I  was  just  thinking  of  your  hopes. 

the  president.  I  sent  my  message  to  the 
Congress  which  conveyed  exactly  what  I 
hoped  to  accomplish.  Hasn't  changed  any. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  accomplish  the 
program. 

[14.]  Q.  How  is  your  personal  battle 
coming  along  with  your  waistline? 

the  president.  Wonderfully  well — won- 
derfully well.  Wonderfully  well.  I  am 
holding  my  own. 

Q.  Holding  your  own? 

Q.  What  do  you  weigh  now,  sir? 

the  president.  176 — bedside  weight. 
[Laughter] 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  among  those 
plans  for  next  week,  do  you  by  any  chance 
plan  to  send  any  new  message  to  the 
Congress  ? 

the  president.  Not  that  I  know  of  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  leaders  in  Congress  all  the  time  since  I 
have  been  down  here.  They  call  this  a  vaca- 
tion. It's  just  a  change  of  scenery  with  the 
usual  amount  of  work.  Of  course,  I  don't 
have  the  appointments  and  the  people  com- 
ing to  see  me  every  day  as  I  do  when  I  am 
in  the  White  House.  That's  the  only  dif- 
ference. There  isn't  any  difference  as  far  as 
the  work  of  the  President  is  concerned.  I 
sign  just  as  many  documents  and  read  just 
as  many  records  and  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  Government  as  usual.    It's  only  a  change 
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of  scenery  and  getting  a  little  sunlight.  I 
understand  it's  very  cold  in  Washington — 
snowed  up  there  the  other  day. 

[16.]  Q,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Jacobson3 
left  for  Israel  yesterday,  and  there  is  a  report 
out  of  New  York  that  he  was  going  on  a 
special  mission.  I  know  he  had  been  in- 
tending to  go  for  some  time  on  a  personal 
visit.  He  is  supposed  to  have  carried  some 
letter  from  you. 

the  president.  I  don't  know  about  it.  I 
didn't  even  know  he  was  going. 

Q.  What  was  that? 

the  president.  Ed  Jacobson. 

[17.]  Q.  Do  you  plan  to  attend  a  dinner 
with  Winston  Churchill  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy on  the  24th  of  this  month? 

the  president.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
is  coming  down  to  Washington  to  have 
lunch — dinner  with  me.  It  hasn't:  been  ar- 
ranged, so  I  don't  know  anything  about  any 
social  affairs  at  the  British  Embassy. 

Q.  Got  a  wire  saying  so. 

the  president.  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  You  said  he  will  have  lunch  or  dinner? 

the  president.  Lunch  or  dinner  with  me. 

Q.  Has  that  date  been  set? 

the  president.  Hasn't  been  set  definitely, 
no. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  seen  Key  West,  sir? 
Could  you  stay  and  get  him  to  come  down 
here? 

the  president.  He  stopped  somewhere 
up  north  of  here,  in  a  private  house,  I  think, 
and  did  some  painting.  But  I  don't  think 
he  has  ever  been  to  Key  West,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  I  think  if  he  would  ever  come  here, 
he  wouldn't  leave.    I  hate  to  leave.    I  have 


8  Edward  Jacobson  was  a  military  associate  of  Mr. 
Truman's  during  World  War  I,  and  subsequently 
went  into  partnership  with  him  in  the  haberdashery 
business  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  partnership  lasted 
from  1919  until  1922. 


tried  to  find  some  excuse  to  stay  over  another 
week,  but  I  can't  postpone  that  Photogra- 
phers' dinner  very  well. 

Q.  Could  the  local  radio  station  quote 
you  as  saying  you  are  returning  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  feeling  of  resignation,  after  leav- 
ing the  sunshine  of  Key  West? 

the  president.  Well,  I  think  that  ex- 
presses it  pretty  well.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Sounds  like  you  are  coming  down  be- 
fore long? 

the  president.  Well,  we'll  have  to  wait 
and  see  about  that. 

Q.  It's  swell  down  here  in  the  summer- 
time, too. 

the  president.  So  I  have  been  told 

Q.  You  ought  to  try  it. 

the  president. but  I  have  never  felt 

like  risking  it. 

Q.  It  never  gets  over  93 — guaranteed. 

the  president.  That's  what  they  say 
about  Washington,  but  sometimes  it  does. 

[18.]  Mr.  Ross:  You  might  say  that  this 
is  a  regular  White  House  press  conference 
and  the  regular  rules  apply. 

the  president.  You  tell  them. 

Mr.  Ross:  This  is  a  regular  White  House 
conference,  and  the  same  rules  apply  that 
always  apply  in  the  White  House  as  to 
quotes. 

the  president.  The  President's  remarks 
are  supposed  to  be  paraphrased,  not  quoted 
directly. 

Q.  All  right. 

the  president.  I  thought  everybody  knew. 
But  Charlie  wanted  to  be  sure,  and  he  is 
right. 

Q.  It  looks  like  we  have  about  worn  our- 
selves out,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Well,  you  haven't  worn 
me  out  by  any  means,  and  I  have  been  on 
the  receiving  end.     [Laughter] 

Reporter:  So  I  will  have  to  say,  thank  you, 
Mr.  President. 
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the  president.  All  right.  [Laughter]  I 
hope  you  have  all  had  a  good  vacation. 

Q.  Yes,  sir! 

Q.  Wonderful! 

the  president.  I  wish  I  could  have  been 
at  that  party  last  night.  It  kept  me  awake 
until  2  o'clock. 

Q.  It  kept  us  awake  a  little  later,  Mr. 
President. 

the  president.  You  see,  I  sleep  up  here 
on  the  northeast  corner,  and  I  had  to  get 
up  and  shut  the  windows. 


Q.  We  didn't  realize  we  were  making  any 
noise. 

the  president.  I  say  it  must  have  been 
a  grand  party.  I  am  glad  you  are  all  having 
a  good  time. 

Q.  We  have,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  I  am  awfully  happy  that 
you  are  having  a  good  time. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
second  news  conference  was  held  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Little  White  House  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Friday,  March  18,  1949. 


53    Remarks  at  the  Graduation  Ceremonies,  Fleet  Sonar  School, 
U.S.  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Florida.    March  18,  1949 


IT  IS  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  today  to 
present  these  diplomas  to  these  young  men 
who  have  spent  some  time  becoming  experts 
in  their  lines.  They  are  getting  an  education 
that  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the  country 
in  case  of  emergency. 

The  Navy  now  not  only  has  the  surface  of 
the  sea  to  look  after,  but  the  air  over  it,  and 
the  water  beneath.    These  young  men  have 


been  making  studies  in  their  special  line  of 
work  that  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
country  in  the  future,  and  may  be  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
I  am  very  happy,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
here  on  vacation,  to  present  these  diplomas 
to  these  able  and  distinguished  young  men 
from  Maine  to  California,  literally. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:45  p.m. 


54    Address  Before  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 
March  21,  1949 


Mr,  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  mayors 
conference: 

I  feel  very  much  at  home  before  this  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

One  reason  is  that  I  remember  the  hospi- 
tality and  the  courtesy  that  so  many  of  you 
showed  me  on  my  recent  tours  around  the 
country. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  visiting  your  cities  and 
talking  with  your  citizens.  I  hope  that 
someday  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  you  again  in 
your  hometowns  and  cities,  and  visit  some 


that  I  missed  last  fall.    I  don't  miss  very 
many. 

Another  reason  for  feeling  at  home  here 
is  that  you  are  a  group  of  elected  executives. 
As  an  elected  executive  myself,  I  know 
something  about  the  problems  you  face. 
Some  of  you  are  responsible  to  electorates 
larger  than  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  in  Washington's  time.  And  the  duties 
with  which  you  are  charged  seem  to  increase 
almost  as  fast  as  the  population — which  is 
just  the  way  it  is  at  the  White  House. 
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As  our  modern  civilization  requires  people 
to  live  and  work  together  in  larger  and  larger 
groups,  cities  take  on  more  and  more  im- 
portance— and  city  governments  face  greater 
responsibilities.  In  many  respects,  we  have 
failed  to  adjust  our  thinking  to  the  increased 
importance  of  our  cities  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  act  as  if  the  cities  were 
inferior  administrative  subdivisions.  It  is  a 
very  serious  mistake — because  for  most  of 
our  population,  city  government  is  the  form 
of  democratic  self-government  which  is 
closest  to  the  people. 

In  this  country  democracy  is  not  a 
slogan — nor  is  it  a  propaganda  smokescreen. 
It  is  a  practice,  a  way  of  doing  things.  It  is  a 
method  of  adjusting  the  differences  that  arise 
between  people  in  their  daily  lives  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  mutual 
tolerance  and  brotherly  love. 

The  more  closely  people  are  brought  to- 
gether— the  more  they  rub  elbows — the  more 
necessary  it  is  for  them  to  regulate  their 
affairs  on  a  democratic  basis.  In  meeting 
this  need  through  local  self-government,  our 
cities  are  among  our  most  important  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

As  usual,  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  the  exception  in  this  case  is  the  city  you 
are  meeting  in  today,  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
soon  give  the  District  real  self-government 
and  make  it,  like  our  other  cities,  a  local 
democracy. 

In  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  cities  show  their  essentially 
democratic  nature.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  maintains  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  with  the  cities  of  other 
nations.  Out  of  the  understanding  which 
you  are  creating  among  the  cities  of  the 
world,  will  come  added  strength  for  the 
cause  of  peace. 


I  extend  greetings  to  your  honored  guests 
who  are  here  from  other  countries:  the 
mayors  from  Canada  are  such  old  friends 
that  we  almost  forget  that  they  come  from 
another  country.  To  the  mayors  who  are 
here  from  Europe,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  express  their  admiration. 

They  and  their  cities  have  given  us  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  vitality  of 
democracy.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  the 
cities  have  been  invaded,  fought  over,  and  in 
many  cases  reduced  to  rubble.  But  the 
spirit  of  democracy  has  survived  in  the  ruins. 
And  the  cities  have  been  born  again. 

Mayor  Stokke  of  Oslo  can  tell  you  of  the 
brave  spirit  of  the  people  of  Norway  who 
today,  as  in  the  past,  give  proof  that  they 
will  never  surrender  democracy  for  tyranny. 
Senator  Vinck  can  tell  you  of  the  vigorous 
democracy  of  the  cities  of  Belgium.  And 
from  Dr.  Reuter,  Lord  Mayor  of  Berlin,  you 
may  hear  one  of  the  most  inspiring  stories 
of  our  time.  The  people  of  Berlin,  after 
years  under  the  rule  of  Nazi  criminals,  with 
their  city  in  ruins,  have  dedicated  themselves 
anew  to  the  practice  of  democracy  in  the 
very  teeth  of  totalitarian  dictatorship.  The 
courage  they  are  displaying  in  their  be- 
leaguered outpost  is  proof  to  the  world  of  the 
strength  of  the  democratic  spirit. 

Here  at  home  our  citizens  face  less  terrible 
problems.  But  if  America  is  to  fulfill  its 
promises,  our  cities  must  be  healthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  pleasant  places  in  which  to  live  and 
to  work.  We  have  been  making  real 
progress  toward  achieving  these  standards. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  us 
today  is  that  of  housing. 

It  has  been  obvious  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  war  that  we  have  needed  bold  and  large- 
scale  action  on  housing.  I  have  repeatedly 
recommended  such  action.  In  particular, 
we  have  needed  a  fresh  start  in  the  construe- 
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tion  of  rental  housing  for  low-income 
groups,  in  the  clearance  of  slums,  and  in 
research  to  reduce  building  costs. 

The  cities  have  long  favored  such  a  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  nearly  everybody  has  favored 
it  except  the  real  estate  lobby,  which  has 
managed  to  delay  it  year  after  year.  Every 
year  of  delay  has  increased  the  need  for  the 
program  and  the  size  of  the  job  we  must  do. 

I  believe  that  the  end  of  this  long  and 
unnecessary  struggle  is  in  sight,  and  that  this 
year  will  see  the  enactment  of  satisfactory 
housing  legislation. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  this  year  will  see  the 
enactment  of  a  great  deal  of  legislation  for 
the  good  of  the  people. 

Incidentally,  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  attempts  of  the  usual  troublemakers 
to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  bad  feeling 
between  the  81st  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  when- 
ever I  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress, many  newspapers  and  columnists  set 
up  a  howl  about  the  President  trying  to 
dictate  to  the  Congress.  And  then  if  the 
Congress  makes  any  decision  that  varies  at 
all  from  my  recommendations,  these  very 
same  troublemakers  start  a  gleeful  chorus 
about  how  the  Congress  has  thrown  the 
whole  Democratic  program  overboard.  It's 
a  wonderful  country  we  live  in! 

Of  course,  I  differ  with  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  on  some  points,  and  where  these 
differences  are  important  I  shall  continue 
to  urge  the  course  which  I  think  is  right. 
But  basically  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  working  together  and  will  continue  to 
work  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country.  We  are  going  to  agree  on  a  lot 
more  things  than  we  disagree  on.  And 
when  the  final  score  for  this  Congress  is 
added  up,  some  of  the  selfish  pressure 
groups  are  going  to  be  pretty  badly 
disappointed. 


As  I  have  already  indicated,  one  of  the 
things  we  can  expect  this  Congress  to  do  is 
to  pass  a  good  housing  bill. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  treasured  pos- 
sessions of  your  organization  is  a  pen  with 
which  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Right  now  I 
will  make  you  a  little  promise.  I  promise  to 
give  you  the  pen  with  which  I  sign  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  wnen  it  is  passed.  In  this 
way  we  can  mark  another  milestone  in  the 
program  of  cooperation  between  the  cities 
and  the  Federal  Government  which  was 
begun  under  President  Roosevelt. 

You  all  realize,  of  course,  that  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  will  give  to  your  cities 
the  tremendous  task  of  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  slum  clearance  and  public  housing 
projects.  The  Federal  Government  will  be 
limited  to  providing  financial  and  technical 
assistance.  I  am  confident  that  the  city  gov- 
ernments will  meet  their  responsibilities 
under  this  law  and  make  the  program  a 
success. 

But  I  hope  you  will  go  even  further.  For 
the  cities  can  do  much  to  encourage  private 
building,  at  lower  cost. 

For  example,  cities  should  continue  their 
efforts  to  modernize  their  building  codes.  In 
too  many  cases  existing  building  codes  are  an 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  new  methods  and 
materials  and  to  the  spread  of  prefabricated 
housing.  Prefabricated  housing  is  still  an 
industry  in  its  infancy.  It  can  grow  much 
faster,  produce  more  and  better  housing 
at  lower  cost,  if  codes  are  modernized  and 
the  conflicts  and  differences  between  them 
are  ironed  out. 

We  cannot  discuss  the  housing  shortage 
without  mentioning  rent  control.  I  know 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  on  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  rent  control  in  those  areas 
where  there  are  still  serious  shortages  and 
few  vacancies. 
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The  lobbyists  who  have  been  fighting  low- 
rent  housing  and  slum  clearance  have  been 
trying  to  destroy  rent  control.  They  don't 
want  us  to  build  new  low-rent  houses,  they 
don't  want  us  to  hold  down  the  rents  of 
houses  that  are  available.  If  we  let  them 
have  their  way,  they  would  not  only  have 
pushed  the  whole  cost  of  living  up  another 
10  or  20  percent,  but  they  would  have  broken 
up  the  homes  of  thousands  of  low-income 
families.  It  is  a  terrible  and  shocking  thing 
that  the  real  estate  lobby — which  pretends  to 
speak  for  those  whose  business  is  providing 
houses — has  become  the  real  enemy  of  the 
American  home. 

During  recent  weeks  the  real  estate  lobby 
has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  have  rent  con- 
trol turned  over  to  the  cities  and  localities. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  elected  officials  of 
city  and  local  governments  in  most  large 
city  areas  are  as  strongly  in  favor  of  effective 
rent  control  as  I  am.  They  know  that  their 
problems  of  overcrowding,  relief  to  the 
needy,  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  rent  controls 
were  removed  now.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  most  cities  have  neither  the  legal  au- 
thority nor  the  financial  resources  to  carry 
out  a  successful  program  of  rent  control. 
The  real  estate  lobby  knows  this  perfecdy 
well.  It  wants  us  to  turn  rent  control 
over  to  local  authority — not  in  order  to 
strengthen  local  authority,  but  in  order  to 
destroy  rent  control. 

Another  very  serious  matter  facing  our 
cities  is  the  fundamental  problem  of 
finances. 

Many  cities  are  paying  now — in  crime, 
in  disease,  and  in  blighted  areas — for  the 
haphazard  way  their  land  has  been  de- 
veloped. Whole  areas  now  need  to  be 
cleared  out  and  put  to  good  uses;  utilities 
need  to  be  improved  and  rearranged;  schools 
and  public  buildings  need  to  be  rebuilt;  and 


future  expansion  must  be  properly  guided  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  You 
all  know  how  necessary,  and  yet  how  slow 
and  expensive,  this  job  is.  Many  cities  today 
have  inadequate  financial  resources  to 
achieve  the  large-scale  improvements  that 
are  required. 

Here  is  a  problem  at  the  very  core  of 
American  life.  A  solution  is  required  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  cities,  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments. 

One  of  the  most  important  first  steps  is  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  tangle  among 
cities,  States,  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  taxation  and  financial  relations. 
This  question  has,  I  know,  been  high  on 
your  agenda  for  many  years.  In  the  near 
future,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  in- 
viting representatives  of  State  and  local 
officials  to  meet  with  him  and  other  Federal 
officials  in  a  preliminary  conference  to  work 
toward  a  program  for  action  in  this  field. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  report  to  me  on  the  progress  of  this  work. 
I  hope  that  we  can  work  out  some  guides 
not  only  for  Federal  policy  with  regard  to 
taxation  and  related  matters  but  also  for  the 
policy  of  the  States  and  localities.  In  these 
matters,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  three  types 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
must  act  together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
for  the  common  good. 

The  financial  health  of  the  cities,  however, 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  tax  policy.  Cities 
can  be  financially  sound  only  if  the  general 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  is  sound. 

Many  of  you  know  this  from  first  hand 
experience.  This  organization  of  yours  was 
formed  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  great  de- 
pression, when  the  cities  were  told  by  the 
national  administration  then  in  office  that 
they  must  provide  for  the  unemployed  out 
of  their  local   resources.     We  have   since 
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grown  to  understand  that  unemployment  is 
a  national  as  well  as  a  local  problem,  but  we 
still  have  far  to  go  in  perfecting  the  demo- 
cratic instruments  by  which  we  can  maintain 
high  employment  and  insure  a  progressively 
growing  economy. 

In  this  connection,  I  hope  that  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  proposals  I  have  recently 
made  to  the  Congress  for  helping  us  achieve 
economic  stability.  I  hope  that  you  will 
acquaint  yourselves  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  not  just  read  the  propaganda.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  find  that  those  pro- 
posals are  no  more  radical  than  the  concept 
of  preventive  medicine.  In  the  old  days, 
we  used  to  concentrate  on  curing  the  sick. 
But  now,  as  you  mayors  know,  we  rely  in- 
creasingly on  public  health  and  sanitation 
measures  to  prevent  disease.  In  the  same 
way,  we  are  moving  from  the  idea  of  curing 
depressions  after  they  happen  to  the  concept 
of  preventing  them.  That  is  what  my  pro- 
posals are  intended  to  do. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  is  to  find  new 
ways  of  doing  things  for  the  common  good. 
A  few  years  ago  it  used  to  be  popular  to 


talk  about  closing  the  western  frontier  in 
this  country,  as  if  that  meant  we  had  come 
to  the  end  of  our  growth  and  change.  We 
know  now  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  We  have  bigger  frontiers 
ahead  of  us  now — greater  possibilities  for 
democratic  growth — than  we  have  ever  had. 
To  find  practical,  realistic  ways  to  afford  a 
better  life  for  our  people  is  the  great  chal- 
lenge which  faces  our  Federal,  our  State,  and 
our  city  governments. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
will  continue  to  lead  the  way  in  achieving 
greater  prosperity  and  greater  freedom  for 
all  through  the  confident  and  progressive 
practice  of  democracy  as  we  know  it. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening  words 
"Mr.  Chairman"  referred  to  Mayor  George  W.  Welsh 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  president  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  Later  in  his  remarks 
the  President  referred  to  Mayor  Halfdan  E.  Stokke 
of  Oslo,  Senator  Vinck  of  Brussels,  and  Mayor  Ernst 
Reuter  of  Berlin. 

On  April  21  and  22  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder  called  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  principal 
State  and  municipal  organizations  to  discuss  taxation 
problems  of  mutual  concern.  The  conference  "Sum- 
mary of  Proceedings"  (20  pp.)  was  not  published. 


55    Address  Before  the  President's  Conference  on  Industrial 
Safety.    March  23,  1949 


Secretary  Tobin,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  glad  to  welcome  you  here  today 
to  this  conference  on  industrial  safety.  You 
are  meeting  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the 
highest  purposes  of  mankind — to  save 
human  lives.  Your  presence  indicates  your 
firm  resolve — which  I  share — to  reduce  the 
present  tragic  toll  of  2  million  injuries  a  year 
in  industry. 

You  are  meeting  to  consider  a  long-range 
cooperative  program  of  action  to  improve 
industrial  safety.    The  program  has  been 


worked  out  during  the  past  few  months  by 
some  500  persons  from  industry,  labor,  State 
and  Federal  governments,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  private  safety  organizations. 
These  men  and  women  have  given  gener- 
ously of  their  time.  I  believe  you  will  find 
their  work  good,  and  the  program  they  have 
developed  a  sound  and  practical  one. 

I  hope  you  will  perfect  this  program  in 
the  next  few  days.  I  hope  that  you  will 
accept  it  and  that  you  will  put  it  into  practice 
in  every  workplace  in  the  country.    Your 
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committees  have  shown  how  this  job  can  be 
done.  They  have  pointed  out  the  practical 
steps  that  the  organizations  you  represent 
can  take  to  apply  tested  safety  measures 
throughout  American  industry.  When  you 
accept  this  program,  it  will  be  a  challenge  to 
each  of  you  personally  to  see  that  action 
results. 

I  am  sure  that  action  will  result  from  this 
conference — the  same  kind  of  action  we  have 
been  getting  from  highway  safety  and  fire 
prevention  conferences.  Since  we  started 
the  highway  safety  conference  nearly  3  years 
ago,  we  have  been  making  steady  progress 
toward  reducing  highway  accidents,  because 
the  people  most  directly  concerned  are  work- 
ing hard  to  put  the  program  into  practice. 
We  should  make  even  greater  progress  in 
reducing  industrial  injuries,  because  it  ought 
to  be  easier  to  educate  management  and 
workers  in  industry  than  it  is  to  educate 
drivers  on  the  road. 

The  job  of  reducing  industrial  accidents 
is  primarily  a  job  for  employers  and  workers. 
They  are  the  men  and  women  who  bear  di- 
rectly the  cost  and  suffering  of  unnecessary 
accidents.  When  businessmen  understand 
how  expensive  it  is  to  lose  production  time 
as  a  result  of  accidents,  they  will  be  prepared 
to  make  the  small  investment  in  equipment, 
in  training,  and  in  supervision  that  a  safety 
program  requires.  When  workingmen  and 
women  understand  the  loss  of  wages  and  the 
human  suffering  that  result  from  work  in- 
juries, they  will  be  prepared  to  cooperate  in 
developing  such  programs  and  in  observing 
safety  rules. 

All  of  you  here  can  play  an  important  part 
in  achieving  better  safety  practices.  Those 
of  you  from  business  and  labor  groups  should 
consider  yourselves  as  ambassadors  of  safety 
with  employers  and  labor  unions. 

Insofar  as  government  action  is  concerned, 
the  State  governments  have  the  principal 


responsibility  for  helping  to  make  work- 
places safe.  For  that  reason  I  wrote  per- 
sonally to  every  Governor  inviting  him  to 
attend  this  conference  or  to  send  his  desig- 
nated representative.  I  hope  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  will  take  a  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  industrial  safety 
program. 

Many  of  the  States  have  already  made 
remarkable  progress.  I  am  informed,  for 
example,  that  the  industrial  safety  program 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  resulted  in 
36  percent  reduction  in  industrial  accidents 
over  the  past  4  years.  Suppose  we  could 
get  that  result  in  every  State  in  the  Union — 
and  we  can,  if  we  try — wouldn't  it  be 
remarkable? 

I  promise  you  all  the  help  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  give. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  I 
see  it,  is  primarily  to  stimulate  cooperation 
for  safety  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
best  methods  and  standards.  Technicians 
from  the  Federal  Government  working 
through  State  agencies,  can  help  to  install 
safety  programs  in  business  establishments 
and  help  to  solve  the  many  technical  prob- 
lems involved. 

In  addition,  I  have  recommended  that  the 
Congress  authorize  Federal  grants  to  State 
labor  agencies  to  strengthen  their  industrial 
safety  activities.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  spend  many  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  to  rehabilitate  injured  workers.  It  is 
only  common  sense  to  do  what  we  can  to 
prevent  injuries  in  the  first  place.  So  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Congress  will  approve 
this  grant-in-aid  program. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  our  Nation  cannot 
afford  the  needless  loss  of  skilled  workers 
if  we  are  to  produce  for  prosperity  in  this 
country  and  for  peace  abroad.  That  is  why 
the  work  of  this  conference  is  of  such  vast 
importance. 
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In  your  work  here  this  week,  and  in  your 
even  more  important  work  later  in  the  States 
and  in  thousands  of  workplaces  throughout 
the  Nation,  I  suggest  that  you  should  have 
a  definite  goal  before  you.  We  are  now 
suffering  2  million  job  accidents  a  year.  I 
propose  that  our  first  goal  be  to  cut  that  in 
half  by  the  end  of  the  next  3  years. 

Companies  with  good  safety  records  have 
proved  time  and  again  that  this  can  be  done. 
Their  safety  records  are  no  accident.  They 
have  come  about  because  management  ac- 
cepted its  responsibility  for  day  to  day  leader- 
ship. They  constructed  safe  buildings. 
They  guarded  their  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. They  planned  production  layouts  to 
eliminate  hazards.  They  trained  supervisors 
and  workers.  In  these  cases,  workers  and 
their  unions,  too,  accepted  their  responsi- 
bility as  part  of  a  cooperative  program  to 
achieve  safe  work  practices. 

What  progressive  management  and  labor 
groups  have  done  in  the  past,  others  can  do. 
As  you  know,  the  need  is  greatest  in  the 
smaller  plants,  where  70  percent  of  the  acci- 
dents occur,  and  where  the  organized  safety 
movement  is  weakest.  We  can  and  we  must 
reduce  accidents  in  small  plants  as  well  as 
in  large  ones. 

I  hope  you  will  want  to  continue  these 
conferences.  They  offer  us  a  yardstick  to 
measure  progress.  They  can  provide  a  clear- 
inghouse for  our  common  problems  and 
experiences. 

If  you  who  are  here  today  will  roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  go  to  work,  you  can  be  well 
on  the  way  to  the  goal  of  a  million  fewer 
work  accidents  each  year  by  the  time  we 
meet  in  another  national  safety  conference. 

We  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of  ac- 
complishment. Our  experience  in  accident 
prevention  has  shown  us  that  we  can  reduce 
industrial  injuries  to  a  fraction  of  what  they 


are  now.  The  work  of  this  conference  will 
be  to  show  us  how  to  do  it. 

You  who  are  here  representing  labor,  em- 
ployers, and  the  community,  and  all  groups 
in  our  society,  are  together  in  this  campaign 
to  make  working  conditions  safe  and  to 
eliminate  industrial  accidents.  The  injuries 
which  people  suffer  in  their  daily  occupa- 
tions are  the  concern  of  all  of  us. 

The  common  concern  may  seem  perfecdy 
natural  to  us,  but  it  really  offers  remarkable 
proof  of  the  success  of  what  we  call  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, there  was  no  such  general  concern  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  people  who 
did  the  work.  Men  and  women,  and  even 
children,  were  exposed  to  terrible  hazards 
in  factories  and  mines.  In  those  days,  in- 
juries and  occupational  disease  were  assumed 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  industrial  life. 
Men  were  thought  of  as  tools,  as  instruments 
to  be  used,  broken,  and  cast  aside. 

But  now  we  have  rejected  that  philosophy, 
and  placed  the  value  of  human  life  above 
private  profit. 

There  are  other  countries,  however,  in 
which  this  is  not  the  case — even  today. 
Those  countries  live  under  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem where  men  are  thought  of  as  tools  of 
the  state.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  indif- 
ference to  pain  and  human  suffering.  This 
is  demonstrated  most  clearly  in  the  slave 
labor  camps  where  the  bodies  of  men  are 
deliberately  destroyed  by  inhuman  condi- 
tions of  labor. 

Under  the  democratic  way  of  life,  we 
protect  the  values  of  human  life  and  human 
happiness  against  exploitation  by  individuals 
or  by  the  state.  In  our  democracy  an  injury 
to  one  is  the  concern  of  all  of  us. 

This  conference  is  an  example  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  of  our  common  determina- 
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tion  to  put  our  ideals  into  practice,  and  to 
increase  the  measure  of  happiness  that  man- 
kind can  enjoy.  I  urge  you  to  keep  this  high 
purpose  in  mind  in  your  work,  and  I  wish 
you  every  success  in  this  conference,  and 
every  success  after  you  go  home. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  n  a.m.  in  the  De- 
partmental Auditorium  in  Washington.  His  open- 
ing words  referred  to  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  President's  Conference  on  Industrial  Safety 
was  held  in  Washington,  March  23-25,  1949.    This 


was  the  first  national  conference  on  the  problem  of 
industrial  safety.  It  was  convened  by  Secretary 
Tobin  following  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  April  23,  1948,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  drain  on  productive  manpower  resulting  from 
industrial  accidents  and  requesting  him  to  call  a 
national  conference  of  interested  groups  to  develop 
a  practical,  nationwide  program  for  reducing  acci- 
dents. 

"The  Proceedings  of  the  President's  Conference 
on  Industrial  Safety"  (Government  Printing  Office: 
*949>  362  pp.)  contains  committee  reports  as  well 
as  the  conference  proceedings. 


56    Remarks  at  a  Testimonial  Dinner  for  Secretary  Forrestal. 
March  23,  1949 


THIS  IS  not  a  hard  subject  to  discuss.  I 
have  known  Mr.  Forrestal  ever  since  he  came 
to  Washington,  and  I  have  known  him 
favorably  and  well.  I  knew  him  before  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  I  became  Presi- 
dent. He  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  then  as  Secretary  of  Defense  when  that 
organization  was  instituted. 

He  has  a  record  that  I  think  not  only  he 
should  be  proud  of — and  I  am  sure  he  is — 
but  all  of  us  who  have  had  any  contacts  with 
him  know  how  well  and  thoroughly  he  has 
done  every  job  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

Mr.  Forrestal,  when  I  became  President, 
offered  his  resignation,  as  did  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  I  was  successful 
in  persuading  him  to  stay,  and  ever  since 
then  at  stated  intervals  he  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  leave  the  Government  service,  as  all 
Government  men  eventually  want  to  leave 
the  Government  service,  because  it  is  a  sac- 
rifice to  them  to  stay  with  it. 

Eventually  I  had  to  accept  his  resignation 
for  his  own  welfare,  because  he  was  making 
a  tremendous  sacrifice  by  staying  on  the  job. 


I  hope  that  he  will  have  a  most  successful 
and  happy  career  from  now  on.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  agreement  out  of  him 
that  in  case  of  necessity  he  would  come  back 
and  serve  in  whatever  position  the  President 
at  the  time  would  see  fit  to  ask  him  to  serve. 

I  want  to  congratulate  this  organization 
for  showing  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
that  I  couldn't  be  here  for  the  whole  evening, 
but  I  couldn't  make  it.  I  have,  as  you  know, 
too  much  to  do  for  one  man,  and  in  addition 
to  that  my  daughter  came  home  for  the 
weekend  today,  and  I  stayed  at  home  and 
had  dinner  with  her.  She  is  here  for  a 
certain  meeting  tomorrow  evening  with  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

Jim,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  a  great 
public  career.  I  hope  I  am  as  well  thought 
of,  when  I  go  out  of  office,  as  you  are. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  p.m.  in  the 
Chinese  Room  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton. For  the  President's  letter  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion of  James  Forrestal  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  see 
Item  46. 

On  May  22,  1949,  Mr.  Forrestal  died  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md.  On  the  same  day  the 
President  signed  Proclamation  2840  (3  CFR,  1949- 
1953  Comp.,  p.  15)  officially  announcing  the  death 
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of  Mr.  Forrestal  and  ordering  that  the  national  flag 
be  displayed  at  half-mast  upon  all  public  buildings 
and  U.S.  installations,  until  "after  the  funeral  shall 
have  taken  place." 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Forrestal  the  proclamation 
stated,  "He  exhausted  his  strength  by  his  unremitting 


labors  in  the  burdensome  duties  of  these  offices  dur- 
ing the  war  and  the  critical  years  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  end  of  hostilities.  His  tragic  death  came 
as  a  shock  to  his  friends,  and  a  great  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  whom  he  had  served 
so  well  and  faithfully." 


57    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Resolution  for  the 
Relief  of  Palestine  Refugees.    March  24,  1949 


IT  IS  with  gratification  that  I  have  today 
signed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36  authoriz- 
ing a  special  contribution  by  the  United 
States  of  f  16  million  for  the  relief  of  Palestine 
refugees. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
November  19, 1948,  urged  all  States  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  relief 
fund  totaling  $32  million.  The  Secretary  of 
State  informs  me  that  thus  far  15  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  con- 
tributed and  that  other  governments  have 
signified  their  intention  to  send  money  or 
contributions  in  kind.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  for  this  fund,  for  700,000  refugees  are 


living  almost  on  starvation  level.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  United  States  that  very  promptly 
the  total  $32  million  fund  will  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  other  countries,  which  have  not  yet 
given  to  the  fund. 

I  trust  that  before  this  relief  program  is 
ended  means  will  be  devised  for  the  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  refugee  problem,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  will 
bring  hope  of  a  brighter  future  to  these 
destitute  victims  of  the  recent  hostilities  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

note:  As  enacted,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36  is 
Public  Law  25,  81st  Congress  (63  Stat.  16). 


58    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  24,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  one  announce- 
ment to  make.  I  canceled  two  other 
speaking  engagements,  one  in  New  York  on 
the  10th,  and  the  other  in  New  York  on  the 
23d.  That  cleans  up  the  speaking  engage- 
ments to  date. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  just  for  our  quick 
thinking,  New  York  on  the  10th  is  what? 

the  president.  Dedication  of  the  U.N. — 
cornerstone  laying  of  the  United  Nations 
Building. 

Q.  Yes.    And  the  23d? 


the  president.  On  the  23d  was  Dr. 
Weizmann. 

Q.  The  what? 

the  president.  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann.1 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  the 
reasons? 

the  president.  Yes,  the  reason  is  very 
simple.  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  covered 
up  with  work  since  I  came  back  from 
Florida  that  I  am  spending  all  my  time  try- 


1  President  of  Israel. 
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ing  to  get  my  desk  cleaned  up  and  have  as 
many  interviews  as  possible  with  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  very  anxious  to 
see  me  on  various  subjects.  So  I  shall  spend 
most  of  my  time  working  all  the  time — in 
fact  from  daylight  until  dark. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  District 
of  Columbia  question  I  would  like  to  get  out 
of  the  way  before  the  highbrows  start  on  you. 

the  president.  All  right.     [Laughter] 

Q.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  about  sev- 
eral million  dollars  shy  of  its  next  year's 
budget.  A  sales  tax  was  defeated  in  the 
House,  and  now  a  modified  sales  tax  has 
been  suggested.  Senator  McGrath  proposes 
an  $18  million  grant.  In  view  of  those 
facts,  have  you  anything  to  say  about  District 
of  Columbia  finances,  or  any  suggestions? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't,  because  I 
am  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  make  any 
comments.  I  was  once  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee, but  I  didn't  stay  there  very  long,  so  I 
am  not  familiar  with  finances  in  the  District, 
so  I  couldn't  comment  intelligently  on  it. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  who  will  take 
your  place  at  the  dedication  of  the  U.N.? 

the  president.  I  don't  know. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
plans  to  attend  the  signing  ceremonies  for 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  on  April  4th? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  shall  be  present. 
That  takes  place  here  in  Washington. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  seen 
Congressman  Walter,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus,  twice  in  the  past  day. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  those 
meetings  ? 

the  president.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  You  have  had  two  meetings  in  the  past 
day  with  Tad  Walter,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus 

the  president.  You  out-count  me  one.  I 
only  saw  him  once. 


Q.  Only  saw  him  once,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

the  president.  I  spent  15  minutes  with 
him  discussing  the  displaced  persons  bill. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  Ed 
Pauley  was  in.  Did  you  discuss  Mexican  oil 
with  him? 

the  president.  I  discussed  the  political 
situation  in  California  with  him. 

Q.  How  was  it,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Very  well — very  bright. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked 
to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  idea  of  appointing 
Gordon  Dean  of  San  Diego  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission? 

the  president.  Gordon  Dean  has  been 
under  consideration  along  with  several  other 
people. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Mon  Wall- 
gren  asked  that  his  name  be  withdrawn? 

the  president.  No,  he  has  not. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  him  to? 

the  president.  I  don't — I  haven't  talked 
to  him  on  the  subject  at  all. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Ed  Pauley 
tell  you  that  Jimmy  Roosevelt  is  going  to  run 
for  Governor  out  there? 

the  president.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  was  going  to  run? 

the  president.  No,  he  did  not.  [Laugh- 
ter]    You  might  ask  him. 

Q.  He  bowed  out. 

Q.  He  was  a  little  elusive. 

the  president.  Was  he?  He  has  had  ex- 
perience with  you  before.     [Laughter] 

Q.  We  got  him  coming  in,  but  coming 
out  was  a  different  matter. 

[10.]  Q.  Have  you  had  a  report  yet  from 
the  State  Department  on  the  coordinated 
military  aid  program  ? 

the  president.  It  isn't  ready  yet.  It's  in 
the  works.  It  has  been  discussed  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  but  it  isn't  yet  ready  to  present 
to  me  for  final  decision. 
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[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  there  is  likely  to  be  any  statement  on 
the  China  situation  in  the  near  future? 

the  president.  There  will  be  no  statement 
in  the  near  future  that  I  know  of.  No  reason 
for  it. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  got  a 
statement  from  the  Treasury  yet  on  the 
prospective  surplus  or  deficit  for  fiscal  1949? 

the  president.  I  had  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
just  the  other  day,  and  the  original  estimate, 
he  says,  is  working  out  almost  to  the  dot. 

Q.  There  will  be  a  deficit  of  a  hundred 
thousand 

the  president.  A  deficit — I  don't  know 
what  the  final  appropriation  bills  will  be — 
there  is  an  estimated  deficit  of  about  $6  or 
$700  million. 

Q.  You  mean  for  this  fiscal  year,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Yes. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
plans  for  a  new  Ambassador  to  Moscow? 

the  president.  We  have  been  discussing 
the  situation.  I  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Bedell  Smith  to  stay.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  will  or  not.  I  think  I  am 
going  to  see  him  tomorrow  morning  to 
discuss  the  matter  further. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  Dr. 
Bunche  mentioned. 

the  president.  Yes.  Several  people  have 
been  mentioned,  including  Dr.  Bunche.  He 
has  been  mentioned. 

Q.  Has  he  been  mentioned  to  you,  or  just 
in  the  columns  ? 

the  president.  He  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  columns.  Never  been  mentioned  to  me. 
Only  been  mentioned  in  the  columns,  as  far 
as  I  know. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  vote  in  the  House  on 
pensions  ? 


the  president.  I  was  very  happy  that  the 
House  took  the  action  it  did.  I  think  that 
is  a  constructive,  forward-looking  step,  and 
I  am  exceedingly  happy  that  they  recom- 
mitted the  bill. 

Q.  I  notice,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Re- 
publicans voted  two  to  one  with  Mr.  Rankin. 
Could  you  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  I  haven't  seen  the  positive 
returns,  and  I  have  no  comment,  anyway. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
some  talk  that  General  Smith  might  go  to 
Germany  to  take  over  command  of  the 
occupied  area  there? 

the  president.  I  hadn't  heard  that  one. 
I  have  heard  nearly  every  other  one.  They 
have  had  him  all  over  the  world,  but  that's 
one  that's  new.    I  haven't  heard  that  one. 

[16.]  Q.  Now  that  the  filibustering  is 
over,  would  you  comment  on  your  hope  for 
civil  rights  legislation  in  the  Congress  ? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that  at  the  present  time.  That  comment 
must  come  later  when  the  legislation  comes 
up.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  we  will  get  that 
program  through. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
any  decision  on  Mon  Wallgren,  what  to  do 
in  that  case? 

the  president.  I  am  still  back  of  Mon 
Wallgren  for  the  job  I  appointed  him  to.2 

Q.  You  still  back  him? 

the  president.  Yes.  I  never  lay  down  on 
people.  You  ought  to  know  that  by  this 
time,  Pete.3  You  had  the  first  experience 
with  it  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  gossip  around 
the  Capitol  the  other  day  that  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee  might  change?     Do 

2  Earlier  the  President  had  nominated  Mon  C. 
Wallgren,  former  Governor  of  Washington,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
The  nomination  was  pending  before  the  Senate. 

8  Raymond  P.  Brandt  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 
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you  know  anything  about  that? 

the  president.  I  hadn't  heard  anything 
about  that. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that 
General  Smith  is  not  able  to  go  back  to 
Moscow,  for  considerations  of  health  or 
otherwise,  will  he  return  to  active  military 
service  in  a  command  position? 

the  president.  I  can't  tell  you  what  Gen- 
eral Smith  intends  to  do.  You  will  have  to 
ask  him.    He  is  a  free  agent. 

[19.]  Q.  Are  there  any  further  plans  for 
getting  on  the  train  and  telling  the  people 
about  your  program,  sir? 

the  president.  I  told  you  that  I  would 
give  you  plenty  of  time  to  pack  your  grips  to 
take  that  trip.  You  will  be  informed  in 
plenty  of  time. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  removed  Reclama- 
tion Commissioner  Straus,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Boke,  from  their  consideration  in  the  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bill;  that  is,  for  the 
payment  of  back  salary 

the  president.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the 
Senate  did  that. 

Q.  I  wondered  if  you  had  any  comment  on 
that? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  referred, 
before  the  mayors  the  other  day,  to  the  rent 
control  bill  which  passed  the  House.  Have 
you  any  comment  to  make  on  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate? 

the  president.  No.  I  will  wait  until  the 
conference  committee  meets  and  sends  me  a 
bill,  and  then  I  will  comment  on  the  bill 
when  it  reaches  me. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  to 
send  a  message  on  the  U.N.  cornerstone  lay- 
ing, inasmuch  as  you  won't  be  there 

the  president.  Well,  I  will — we  have  the 
matter  under  consideration.    If  I  send  one, 


I  will  give  it  to  you  in  plenty  of  time  so  you 
can  publish  it. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  cancellation 
of  these  two  New  York  speeches,  along  with 
the  Boston  speeches,  mean  that  you  will  not 
be  out  of  town  during  April  ? 

the  president.  I  don't  expect  to  be  out  of 
town  during  April. 

Q.  That  means  no  out-of-town  engage- 
ments? 

the  president.  That's  right. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  notice  you  said 
that  among  other  things  you  are  going  to 
see  Congressmen.  Is  that  a  new  attempt  at 
reconciliation 

the  president.  No,  no.  I  always  see 
Congressmen  and  Senators  at  their  request. 
They  have  made  so  many  requests  that  I 
have  to  stay  here  in  order  to  see  them.  I 
never  turn  them  down  when  they  want  to 
come  in.  That  has  always  been  the  policy 
ever  since  I  have  been  here. 

[25.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  since  you  dis- 
cussed the  economic  situation  several 
months  ago,  the  price  of  lead  has  dropped 
10  percent — which  is  one  of  the  nonferrous 
metals.  Have  you  any  comment  as  to  the 
inflationary  factors  now? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't.  There  is 
no  reason  for  me  to  comment. 

[26.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Graham  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

the  president.  I  think  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful appointment.  Dr.  Graham  is  a  great 
American  and  a  great  citizen.  I  have  sent 
him  on  several  special  missions  myself,  and 
he  has  always  worked  successfully  in  the 
public  interest.  He  will  make  a  good 
Senator. 

[27.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  signing,  do  you  expect  to 
sign  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  a  new 
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the  president.  The  Secretary  of  State  will 
sign  for  the  United  States,  just  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  signed  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

[28.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  spoke  of  in- 
tending to  have  some  interviews  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.    Can  you  tell  us  who? 

the  president.  No.  They  will  appear  on 
the  record  as  they  come  in.  You  will  be 
informed. 

[29.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  the  local  option  provision  writ- 
ten in  by  the  House  and  Senate  on  the  rent 
control  bill? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  I  haven't  read  the  bill,  in  either 
instance,  and  I  can't  comment  on  it  until  it 
gets  to  my  desk.  Then  I  will  comment  on 
it  copiously,  if  it  needs  comment. 

[3°-]  Q»  Mr.  President,  could  I  clarify 
the  Dr.  Bunche  ambassadorship  to  Moscow? 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  was 
under  consideration  by  you? 

the  president.  I  said  that  he  had  been 
mentioned  in  several  columns  as  a  possible 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  and  that  is  as  far 
as  I  went. 

Q.  Are  you  usually  guided  by  columns? 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  You  ought  to  know, 
Tony!  4 

[31.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to 
these  interviews — just  to  clear  my  own 
mind — these  are  at  the  request  of  Members 
and  not  at  your  request? 

the  president.  That's  right.  There  are 
occasions  when  I  ask  Members  of  the  various 
committees  to  come  in  and  talk  to  me  on 
subjects,  but  most  of  the  requests  come  di- 
recdy  from  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
themselves. 


4  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 


Q.  You  asked  Congressman  Walter  to 
come,  didn't  you? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  asked  Congressman 
Walter  to  come  in  to  discuss  the  displaced 
persons  bill. 

Q.  Is  there  any  priority  system  in  answer- 
ing their  requests? 

the  president.  No  priority.  They  will 
come  in  in  the  order  in  which  they  ask  to 
come  in. 

Q.  That  might  be  in  the  nature  of  an  "at 
home"  for  Congressmen? 

the  president.  Not  necessary.  It's  an 
"at  home"  for  the  business  of  the 
Government. 

Q.  Is  the  principal  reason  that  you  are 
asking  these — you  are  staying  here  to  talk  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  cultivate  close 
relations  with  them? 

the  president.  Always  close  relationships 
between  Members  of  Congress  and  myself,  in 
spite  of  what  the  columnists  have  had  to  say. 

Q.  Even  closer? 

the  president.  Well  yes,  even  closer. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  many  requests  do 
you  have  from  southern  Members? 

the  president.  Oh,  quite  a  number.  I 
have  just  as  many  of  them  as  I  do  the  other 
brand.  Republicans,  too,  whenever  they 
want  to,  can  come  in. 

[32.]  Q.  In  your  two  last — previous 
telegrams,  you  said  international  decisions 
had  a  part  to  play  in  cancellation.  Is  that 
true  in  this  case  too? 

the  president.  That's  right. 

[33.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  are  you 
going  to  send  your  national  health  bill  to  the 
Congress? 

the  president.  They  are  working  on  it 
now.  It  isn't  ready.  Whenever  it's  ready, 
I  will  let  you  know. 

Q.  Would  it  be  substantially  what  you 
recommended  in  the  past? 
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the  president.  Oh,  of  course  it  will  be 
consistent  with  the  message  that  has  gone 
down  on  the  subject. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


the  president.  You  are  entirely  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
third  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  24, 1949. 


59    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  Establishing  a  Commission  on  the  Renovation  of 
the  White  House.    March  25,  1949 

and  modernization  of  the  mansion,  including 
the  approval  of  plans  and  the  selection  of 
contractors. 

In  the  past  the  Congress  has  established 
commissions  to  select  sites,  procure  plans  and 
exercise  general  supervision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  national  shrines,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  memorials  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work  proposed  in  this  case,  and  the 
objectives  which  always  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  renovation  of  the  executive  man- 
sion, will  impose  a  great  responsibility  on  a 
commission  appointed  for  this  work. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  the  Congress  will  enact  legislation 
to  establish  a  commission  for  the  purposes 
indicated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Alben  W.  Barkley,  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  April  14,  1949,  the  President  approved  a  bill 
"to  provide  for  a  Commission  on  Renovation  of  the 
Executive  Mansion"  (63  Stat.  45). 

For  the  President's  letter  of  February  16,  see 
Item  31. 


Dear  Mr.  — .' 

On  February  16,  1949, 1  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  Congress  further  advising 
the  Congress  of  the  critical  structural  condi- 
tions in  the  executive  mansion  and  trans- 
mitting an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the 
renovation  and  modernization  of  the 
building. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  in  the  maximum  retention  of 
the  architectural  and  historic  features  of  the 
executive  mansion  and  to  the  accompanying 
problems  which  must  be  faced  in  a  renova- 
tion project  of  this  magnitude  and 
importance.  I  feel  sure  that  the  people  of 
this  country  expect  this  major  undertaking 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  best  qualified 
architects,  engineers  and  craftsmen  available 
and  that  adequate  authority  will  be  granted 
by  the  Congress  to  the  individuals  who  are 
made  responsible  for  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  work. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  consider  it 
appropriate  that  the  Congress  should  estab- 
lish a  Commission  which  would  exercise 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  con- 
struction work  involved  in  the  renovation 
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60    Citation  Accompanying  Distinguished  Service  Medal  Awarded 
to  Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy.    March  25,  1949 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Gold  Star  in 
lieu  of  the  Third  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  to 

FLEET  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  D.  LEAHY, 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

for  service  set  forth  in  the  following 
Citation: 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  duty 
of  great  responsibility  as  Chief  of  Staff  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  concurrendy 
as  Member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from 
February  1,  1946  to  March  21,  1949.  Emi- 
nently qualified  by  his  experience  in  the 
fields  of  government  and  international  af- 
fairs, Fleet  Admiral  Leahy  contributed  his 
deep  wisdom  and  judgment  to  the  guidance 
of  his  country  following  the  victorious  con- 
clusion of  the  last  war.    His  supreme  loyalty 


to  his  country  and  his  appreciation  of  its 
place  in  world  affairs,  supplemented  by  his 
fundamental  concern  in  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity as  a  whole,  transcended  his  already 
vast  knowledge  of  military  affairs  to  cul- 
minate in  statesmanship  beyond  that  re- 
quired of  any  Naval  officer  in  our  history. 
A  champion  of  democracy  and  respecter  of 
sovereignty,  defender  of  independence,  and 
humanitarian  in  his  recognition  of  peoples' 
needs  and  rights,  the  great  accomplishments 
attained  in  consequence  of  Fleet  Admiral 
Leahy's  guidance  bring  to  him  unparalleled 
distinction.  His  service  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  Nation  and  humanity,  exem- 
plary in  its  brilliance  and  accomplishment, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Leahy  and  enhances  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 
Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  President 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House  at  3:15  p.m. 


61    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  128th  Anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Greece.    March  25,  1949 


I  HAVE  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
"Work  and  Victory"  manifestations  in 
Greece,  demonstrating  the  united  will  of  the 
Greek  people  to  labor  and  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  their  ancient  democratic 
heritage  and  of  their  independence,  so 
proudly  proclaimed  128  years  ago  today.  I 
have  also  been  moved  by  the  concurrent  ex- 
pressions of  Greek  appreciation  of  American 
aid  and  of  the  Greek  people's  determination 
to  use  the  help  extended  by  their  American 
and  other  friends  to  the  best  advantage. 


Greek  heroism  displayed  in  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  and  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  evoked  the  admiration 
and  enlisted  the  support  of  Americans. 
Today,  on  this  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, the  reaffirmation  of  Greek  re- 
sistance to  a  new  alien  threat  is  a  further 
shining  example  of  courage  in  the  face  of 
adversity. 

Despite  the  continuing  ravages  of  the 
foreign-inspired  guerrilla  warfare,  the  Greek 
people  remain  determined  to  rebuild  their 
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own  land  in  their  own  way,  in  freedom  and 
in  peace.  This  is  the  significance  of  the 
"Work  and  Victory"  rally.  The  spirit  of 
the  people  and  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces  confirm  my  confidence 
that  the  new  totalitarian  pressure  will  be 


contained,    whatever    difficulties    may    lie 
ahead. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of  their 
part  in  helping  to  preserve  Greek  inde- 
pendence and  the  structure  of  world  peace 
through  the  Greek  aid  program. 


62    Radio  Address  as  Part  of  Interdenominational  Program, 
"One  Great  Hour."    March  26,  1949 

[  Delivered  from  the  White  House  at  10:55  p.m.  ] 


Fellow  citizens: 

The  words  from  the  Bible  that  have  just 
been  read  to  us  carry  a  great  message.  It  is 
one  that  influenced  our  fathers  deeply,  and 
guided  them  when  they  shaped  our  way  of 
life.  As  a  country,  we  have  long  understood 
that  to  help  the  suffering  is  to  serve  God. 

Through  our  communities  and  our  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  through  out  charities  we 
have  sought  to  carry  out  this  Divine  com- 
mand to  aid  the  hungry,  the  needy,  and  the 
sick. 

Today,  however,  the  words  of  the  parable 
of  the  Last  Judgment  have  fresh  meaning 
for  us. 

They  make  clear  our  duty  toward  those 
millions  of  people  in  other  countries  who 
have  suffered  and  still  suffer  the  miseries  of 
war,  destruction,  and  tyranny. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  in  foreign 
lands  today  who  have  no  memory  of  their 
parents,  no  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "home"  and  "family,"  and  who  have 
forgotten  what  it  feels  like  to  have  enough  to 
eat.  There  are  hopeless  thousands  who 
wander  among  the  shattered  towns  seeking  a 
place  to  rest,  seeking  security  and  a  chance 
to  begin  their  lives  anew.  There  are  many 
who  pray  to  God  only  in  secret,  fearing  per- 
secution if  they  profess  their  beliefs  openly. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend  grief  and 


distress  such  as  this,  because  we  in  America 
are  so  much  more  fortunate.  Our  country 
has  been  blessed  with  material  riches.  Our 
homes  are  secure.  We  can  go  to  our 
churches  and  worship  God  as  we  desire. 
And  most  important  of  all,  we  know  that  our 
rights  and  our  dignity  as  individuals  are 
guaranteed  to  us  under  the  Constitution. 

We  know  that  we  enjoy  these  great  bless- 
ings not  because  of  any  special  merit  on  our 
part,  but  because  of  the  bounty  of  God.  It 
is  to  His  Providence  that  we  owe  the  richness 
of  our  country  and  our  heritage  of  freedom. 
Since  these  good  things  come  to  us  from 
Him,  we  know  that  we  must  use  them  for  the 
good  of  others  in  accordance  with  His  will. 

Many  of  those  in  need  and  distress 
throughout  the  world  share  these  beliefs  and 
ideals  with  us.  To  them  we  should  offer 
not  only  our  aid  in  physical  things,  but  also 
the  sense  of  brotherhood  in  a  common  cause. 

We  cannot  do  this  through  the  channels  of 
government  alone.  We  must  also  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship  through  our  private 
organizations  and  as  individuals.  In  this 
way,  we  can  join  with  those  of  kindred  faith 
and  destroy  the  barriers  of  distrust  and 
propaganda  that  divide  us  from  our 
fellowmen. 

To  the  millions  in  the  world  who  cry  in 
their  despair  for  a  new  day  of  freedom  and 
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justice,  we  here  in  America,   out  of  our 
strength  and  by  our  example,  can  give  hope 
and  comfort. 
I  urge  you  to  go  to  worship  tomorrow, 


each  in  his  accustomed  place,  to  thank  God 
for  our  heritage  and  our  strength,  and  to 
ask  Him  for  the  grace  and  power  to  carry 
out  His  will  in  this  troubled  world. 


63    Citation  Accompanying  Distinguished  Service  Medal  Awarded 
to  James  Forrestal.    March  28,  1949 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
July  9,  19 1 8,  has  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to 

JAMES  FORRESTAL 

for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  in  a 
duty  of  great  responsibility. 

James  Forrestal  has  performed  excep- 
tionally meritorious  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  of  America  in  a 
position  of  great  responsibility  as  the  first 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  from  its  origi- 
nation under  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  on  September  18,  1947,  to  March  28, 
1949.  During  this  period,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  envisaging,  planning,  and  executing 
important  policies  and  programs  for  the  inte- 
gration of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  related 
agencies  of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  his  success  in  this  complex 
undertaking  materially  advanced  the  security 
of  the  nation.  He  courageously  and  with 
statesman-like  skill  led  in  the  resolving  of 
vast,  complex  and  innumerable  problems  in 


the  manifold  and  unexplored  areas  involved. 
He  was  remarkably  successful  in  building  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  unified  military 
establishment,  in  achieving  fruitful  progress 
in  many  fields,  and  also  in  expediting  to  an 
exceptional  degree  the  development  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  urgent  and  far  reach- 
ing fields  of  scientific  accomplishment.  Be- 
ginning this  challenging  assignment  with  a 
background  of  more  than  seven  years  of  dis- 
tinguished public  service,  he  performed  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  Defense  with  vigorous 
leadership,  fearlessness,  integrity,  selfless- 
ness, and  unstinted  expenditure  of  physical 
effort.  To  implement  the  task  undertaken 
he,  with  excellent  judgment  and  rare  initia- 
tive, brought  to  action  numerous  civilian, 
scientific,  industrial,  business,  religious  and 
educational  elements  of  the  Nation  to  aug- 
ment the  uniformed  personnel  in  making 
our  military  strength  a  potent  factor  in  the 
constant  efforts  of  the  nation  to  attain  the 
goal  of  world  peace. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  President 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House  at  3:30  p.m. 


64    Remarks  at  a  Dinner  for  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson. 
March  28,  1949 


Colonel   Johnson — Lt.    Colonel   Johnson — 
Mr,  Chief  Justice,  Mr,  Secretary: 

I  am  happy,  of  course,  to  be  here.    I  have 
been  looking  around  over  this  audience,  and 


it  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  I 
see  the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — the  chairman,  in 
fact — from  Missouri  sitting  over  there,  and  I 
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see  the  ranking  member  on  the  Defense 
Committee  of  the  House,  the  only  Republi- 
can in  the  House  that  Missouri  can  boast 
of — Dewey  Short.  And  I  see  former  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  with  which  I  served  in 
the  Senate,  sitting  over  here — Harley  Kilgore 
and  Owen  Brewster. 

As  I  look  around  over  this  gathering,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Lt.  Col. 
Louis  Johnson  has  more  friends  than  I 
thought  he  had.  I  am  glad  that  "Steam- 
boat" Johnson  put  him  in  his  place.  You 
see,  I  rank  him  in  that  case.  I  am  a  colonel 
myself,  at  least  I  suppose  I  am.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  can- 
celed that  commission  or  not. 

General  Bradley:  No  sir! 

the  president.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience with  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  like 
them  all.  And  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operation, 
too,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Air  Force.  But 
this  is  a  wonderful  occasion.  I  have  been  in 
Washington  since  January  3d,  1935,  of- 
ficially. And  I  have  had  associations  with 
nearly  every  man  in  this  room  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

Mr.  Forrestal  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
when  I  became  President  of  the  United 
States  on  April  12,  1945,  on  a  very  sad  eve- 
ning for  me  and  for  the  Nation.  Mr.  For- 
restal did  a  magnificent  job  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  has  implemented  the  defense 
program  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  he  is 
being  succeeded  by  an  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  Lt.  Col. 
Louis  Johnson,  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence,  as  I  had  in  Mr.  Forrestal. 

This  audience  is  made  up  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
sitting  back  there,  who  is  also  a  colonel  of 
field  artillery — Mr.  Chief  of  Staff,  is  he  not? 
And  I  see  the  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment scattered  around  over  here.     It 


would  take  me  all  evening  to  name  them. 
It  goes  to  show  that  we  have,  I  think,  the 
most  interesting  government  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

I  had  an  argument  with  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  in  Key  West,  not  long 
ago,  over  the  approach  of  a  certain  Hun  to- 
ward Rome.  We  settled  the  argument,  and 
we  were  both  right.  Now  I  want  to  argue 
with  him  about  another  quotation  which 
he  made  tonight,  by  the  great  historical 
leader  Cato.  If  I  remember  correcdy,  that 
quote  was  "Delenda  est  Carthago."  Now 
there  have  been  statements  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  only  they  have  been 
"Delenda  est  Trumano."  They  didn't  work 
quite  so  well  as  "Delenda  est  Carthago"  did. 
And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  ill 
feeling  toward  those  gentlemen  who  would 
like  to  have  "Delenda  est  ed"  me. 

I  think  we  are  facing  a  very  great  age, 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  build  up  a  Presi- 
dential family — a  Cabinet — that  can  meet 
that  age.  And  I  think  I  am  succeeding  in 
doing  it. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  Secretary  For- 
restal found  it  necessary  to  retire,  and  he  is 
perfectly  right  in  wanting  to  retire.  He  has 
been  in  this  Government  longer  than  most 
anybody  here  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  He  has  had  a  successful 
career,  and  all  I  can  wish  for  him  is  a  most 
successful  future.    I  know  he  will  have  it. 

As  I  told  him  today  at  the  farewell 
luncheon  which  the  Cabinet  had  for  him, 
that  whenever  there  is  a  Cabinet  meeting 
the  doors  are  open,  and  he  is  perfecdy  wel- 
come to  come  in  and  give  us  any  informa- 
tion and  advice  he  feels  like  giving  us. 

His  successor,  I  am  sure,  will  perform 
his  functions  successfully.  I  have  known 
Louis  Johnson  a  long  time.  I  was  in  a 
Legion  fight  one  time  when  he  was  trying  to 
be    National    Commander.      "Steamboat" 
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Johnson  here  was  engineering  the  program, 
just  as  he  engineered  this  one  tonight.  And 
he  did  it  successfully.  Louis  had  a  very 
outstanding  career  as  the  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion.  I  am  satisfied  that 
he  will  have  an  outstanding  career  as 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  are  faced  with  a  great  many  prob- 
lems, both  in  this  hemisphere  and  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  We  have  been  trying 
to  meet  those  problems  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  I  believe  that  when  the  history 
of  the  years  after  the  war  are  written  ob- 
jectively and  not  politically,  we  will  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  or  sorry  for. 

I  wish  I  could  have  been  here  earlier  to- 
night, but  as  you  know  I  have  certain  chores 
that  have  to  be  carried  out.  The  Director  of 
the  Budget  comes  in  nearly  every  day  and 
hands  me  a  stack  of  documents  to  read,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  comes  in  nearly  every 
day  and  hands  me  documents  to  read;  and 
as  soon  as  he  leaves,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  usually  comes  in  and  hands  me 
documents  to  read.  Today  I  saw  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  each  of  them 
had  things  that  they  thought  were  necessary 
for  me  to  look  into.  I  have  been  trying 
to  cover  that  situation  since  I  left  the  White 
House  office  at  5:30  this  evening. 

You  know,  the  White  House  is  not  func- 
tioning now,  it's  about  to  fall  down.    I  hope 


it  doesn't  before  the  Congress  gets  around 
to  the  point  of  having  it  fixed.  The  engi- 
neers and  architects  decided  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  family  ought  to  move  out 
because  the  second  floor  might  cave  in  and 
cover  him  up.  Some  people  would  be  very 
happy  over  that,  but  not  me!  Eventually,  I 
hope,  we  will  get  back  into  the  House. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  be  here.  As 
I  said,  I  wish  I  could  have  been  here  before 
now,  as  I  know  you  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  All  of  you  look  as  if  you 
did.  From  the  looks  of  the  debris  around 
here,  I  am  sure  you  did. 

I  wish  for  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
every  success,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  give  it  to  him,  he  will  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  p.m.  in  the 
Sapphire  Room  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
Washington. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  President  referred  to 
Louis  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Fred  M.  Vinson, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  James  Forrestal, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Representative  Clarence 
Cannon  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Representative  Dewey 
Short  of  Missouri,  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Defense  Committee  of  the  House,  Senators 
Harley  Kilgore  of  West  Virginia  and  Owen  Brewster 
of  Maine,  former  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  National  Defense  Program,  and 
J.  Monroe  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"Steamboat." 


65    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act.    March  30,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  given  my  approval  to  H.R. 
173 1,  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1949, 
which  extends  rent  control  for  15  months 
until  June  30,  1950. 

This  act  is  a  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to  find 


an  equitable  solution  for  a  difficult  problem. 
While  affording  more  effective  protection  to 
tenants  against  illegal  or  unjustified  rent  in- 
creases, the  act  also  facilitates  the  making  of 
adjustments  necessary  to  correct  injustices 
against  landlords.    In  particular,  the  act  will 
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be  helpful  in  the  case  of  any  small  landlords 
who  may  not  be  obtaining  an  adequate  net 
operating  income. 

Specifically,  the  act  strengthens  rent  con- 
trol in  the  following  respects: 

1.  It  gives  the  Housing  Expediter  the 
authority  to  regulate  evictions.  He  has  not 
had  this  authority  since  June  30,  1947. 
Since  that  time,  the  fear  of  evictions  has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  leading  to  a  black 
market  in  rents.  The  restoration  to  the 
Housing  Expediter  of  the  right  to  control 
evictions  will  make  it  possible  to  curb  this 
black  market. 

2.  It  gives  the  Housing  Expediter  the  right 
to  sue  for  treble  damages  for  violation  of  rent 
ceilings.  He  has  not  had  this  authority  since 
June  30,  1947.  This  will  provide  another 
powerful  weapon  to  curb  the  black  market  in 
over-ceiling  rents. 

3.  It  gives  the  Housing  Expediter  the  au- 
thority to  recontrol  on  his  own  initiative  any 
area  he  may  decontrol  hereafter.  It  also 
permits  him,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
local  rent  advisory  board,  to  establish  rent 
control  in  any  area  not  now  controlled.  The 
Housing  Expediter  has  not  had  authority, 
since  June  30,  1947,  to  establish  rent  control 
in  new  areas  or  to  recontrol  any  decontrolled 
areas. 

4.  It  requires  approval  by  the  Housing 
Expediter  before  additional  units  created  by 
conversion  may  be  decontrolled.  Since  June 
30,  1947,  such  decontrol  has  been  automatic. 
The  new  provision  will  assure  that  decontrol 
will  be  permitted  only  for  genuine  conver- 
sions and  will  prevent  evasive  practices  and 
pseudo-conversions  which  have  been  taking 
place  since  June  30, 1947. 

5.  It  brings  back  under  rent  control  a 
number  of  types  of  accommodations  which 
have  been  decontrolled  since  June  30,  1947. 
Among  these  are  accommodations  not  rented 
for  any  successive  24-month  period  between 


February  1,  1945,  and  March  30,  1948, 
trailers  and  trailer  space,  except  those  used 
exclusively  for  transient  occupancy;  and 
permanent  hotel  accommodations  in  cities 
with  a  population  of  2/4  million  or  more, 
except   in  predominandy   transient  hotels. 

6.  It  does  away  with  the  much-abused  pro- 
cedure permitting  so-called  voluntary  leases 
with  rent  increases  up  to  15  percent.  This 
removes  the  possibility  of  coercion  by  land- 
lords to  make  tenants  sign  such  leases  in  the 
future,  and  eliminates  the  practice  of  requir- 
ing tenants  to  sign  such  leases  before  they  can 
rent  vacant  units. 

7.  It  restores  to  the  Housing  Expediter  the 
authority  to  obtain  all  necessary  information 
by  direct  testimony  or  from  records  and  to 
use  the  power  of  subpoena  for  this  purpose 
whenever  necessary.  The  Housing  Expe- 
diter has  not  had  this  power  since  June  30, 
1947. 

8.  It  requires  landlords  who  receive  rent 
adjustments  to  certify  that  they  are  maintain- 
ing and  will  continue  to  maintain  all  services 
furnished  on  the  date  determining  the 
maximum  rent. 

In  short,  the  act  establishes  an  effective 
system  of  rent  control  administration — 
remedying  weaknesses  in  the  present  law 
which  tend  to  make  rent  control  ineffective 
because  of  inadequate  enforcement  powers. 

With  respect  to  decontrolling  areas  where 
rent  control  is  no  longer  needed,  the  act 
gives  new  responsibility  to  the  States  and  to 
incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  In 
doing  this  the  act  extends  the  principles 
underlying  the  operation  of  local  rent  ad- 
visory boards,  that  is,  the  granting  of  greater 
discretion  to  local  authorities  to  say  whether 
Federal  rent  control  is  necessary  in  their 
localities. 

The  act  provides  that  in  order  to  obtain 
decontrol,  an  incorporated  city,  town,  or 
village  must  hold  a  public  hearing  after  10 
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days'  notice  and  must  make  a  finding  as  a 
result  of  that  hearing,  that  there  no  longer 
exists  such  a  shortage  in  rental  housing  ac- 
commodations as  to  require  rent  control. 
Furthermore,  such  determination  to  decon- 
trol must  be  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  I  urge  local  authorities  in  reaching 
their  decisions  to  examine  all  the  facts  care- 
fully and  to  exercise  their  best  judgment  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  citizens  in  their 
communities. 

The  act  provides  that  in  making  adjust- 
ments the  Housing  Expediter  shall  assure 
landlords  a  "fair  net  operating  income." 
This  provision  does  not  create  an  adminis- 
tratively unworkable  standard  of  "fair  re- 
turn/' nor  does  it  mean  a  general  rent  in- 
crease for  all  tenants.    Rather,  it  provides 


an  equitable  standard  for  adjustments  where 
they  are  needed. 

This  act  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
despite  the  propaganda  barrage  which  was 
designed  to  destroy  rent  control  altogether. 
In  its  final  form,  it  represents  a  crushing  de- 
feat for  the  real  estate  lobby. 

The  passage  of  this  effective  rent  control 
law  clearly  demonstrates  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  to  maintain  adequate  protection  for 
tenants  until  the  housing  shortage  is  relieved. 
By  this  action,  the  Congress  has  reempha- 
sized  the  necessity  for  the  prompt  enactment 
of  legislation  which  will  help  to  relieve  the 
housing  shortage. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  1 731  is  Public  Law  31,  81st 
Congress  (6$  Stat.  18). 


66    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  31,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  no  special  an- 
nouncements for  you  this  morning.  I  made 
the  special  announcement  last  night  so  you 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  mull  into  it.1 
If  you  have  any  questions,  I  will  try  to 
answer  them. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Taft  and 
Senator  Russell,  apparently  with  consider- 
able support  from  both  parties  introduced  an 
amendment  to  cut  ERP  by  10  percent.  Do 
you  favor  that? 

the  president.  The  ERP  should  not  be 
cut  at  all.  It  was  worked  out  after  obtaining 
the  best  information  possible,  and  the  request 
was  made  for  the  amount  that  was  necessary 
to  run  the  ERP  budget  for  the  coming  year. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  George  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  a  tax  increase  this  year 
would  be  the  only  way  to  get  us  into  a  serious 


1  See  Item  65. 


depression.  It  seems  that  some  of  the 
Senators  up  there 

the  president.  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with 
Senator  George  on  that.  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  to  run  a  deficit  this  year  would  be  much 
more  dangerous  for  the  country  than  to  levy 
taxes  necessary  to  run  the  Government. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
report,  sir,  that  you  may  soon  release  the 
Bikini  report.2    Is  there  any  truth  to  that? 

the  president.  There  is  no  foundation  in 
fact  for  that. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
on  the  invitation  to  go  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  June  to  speak  at  Trinity  College? 

the  president.  I  have  not  accepted  the 

2  The  report  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Evaluation 
Board  on  the  atomic  weapons  tests  held  off  Bikini 
Island  in  July  1946.  See  1948  volume,  this  series, 
Item  278  [1]. 
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invitation.  I  have  been  canceling  invitations 
instead  of  accepting  them.  I  am  sorry.  I 
wish  I  could  go. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  when 
the  health  insurance  message  would  go  up? 

the  president.  It  is  in  the  course  of  prep- 
aration now.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  I  will 
release  it  to  you. 

Q.  It  will  be  a  message? 

the  president.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
message,  yes. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  intends  to 
further  relax  Regulation  W.3  Do  you  still 
intend  to  ask  for  extension  beyond  June 
30th? 

the  president.  Certainly.  I  certainly  do. 
There  is  nothing  like  that  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  the 
present  time. 

[8.]     Q.  Is  Dr.  Nourse  resigning? 

the  president.  No.  He  told  you  that 
yesterday,  didn't  he,  as  he  went  out  the  door? 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  passing 
up  invitations  which  will  take  you  out  of 
Washington  during  the  month  of  May?  In 
other  words,  you  intend  to  remain  here 
through  the  month  of  May? 

the  president.  Yes,  that  is  my  intention. 
I  have  so  much  work  to  do,  I  can't  get  to  it. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  another  report 
up  there  is  that  your  economic  stabilization 
bill  has  been  shelved.  Has  that  been  done 
with  your  approval  or  your  knowledge? 

the  president.  If  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion bill  has  been  shelved,  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  shelved 
without  consultation  with  me. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Ber- 
mudez  of  Mexico  has  been  here  seeking  a 
loan  for  oil  development.  I  was  wondering 
if  you  are  in  favor  of  such  a  loan  ? 


J  See  Item  32  [8]. 


the  president.  I  have  not  gone  into  it. 
It  has  never  been  put  up  to  me  directly,  so  I 
can't  tell  you  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  it  or 
not.  After  it  has  been  properly  looked  into 
by  the  departments,  and  they  decide  that  it 
should  be  done,  why  of  course  I  will  be  in 
favor  of  it. 

[  12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  Chairman  Vinson's  idea  that  we 
need  another  billion  and  a  half  for  the  mili- 
tary budget? 

the  president.  If  we  needed  another 
billion  and  a  half  for  the  military  budget,  I 
would  have  asked  Congress  for  it  when  I 
sent  up  the  Budget  Message. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
that  you  are  considering  Jonathan  Daniels 
for  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

the  president.  I  have  heard — I  saw  in  the 
paper  this  morning  that  he  was  being  con- 
sidered for  every  job  in  the  Government,  and 
I  have  no  comment  to  make  on  that. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
that  we  will  send  an  Ambassador  to  Spain 
soon  after  the  United  Nations  votes  to  do 
that? 

the  president.  That's  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  anything  about  that.  That's  another 
of  the  "it  is  said"  things  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Times — Herald  Tribune — I  forget 
which — this  morning.  That's  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  anything  about  it. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Caffery,  our 
Ambassador  to  France,  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possibility  for  Moscow.  Are  you  con- 
sidering that? 

the  president.  There  have  been  a  dozen 
possibilities  for  Moscow,  but  none  of  them  is 
under  serious  consideration  at  the  present 
time. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
new  choice  for  Chairman  of  the  Security 
Resources  Board? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  not.    I  sent  my 
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choice  to  the  Congress,  and  I  am  still  behind 
him.4 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
present  economic  fluctuations  which  make  it 
appear  that  inflation  may  have  been 
stopped,  would  you  be  agreeable  to  deferring 
action  on  your  economic  control  program? 

the  president.  I  think  the  economic  con- 
trol program — the  request  for  the  economic 
control  program  has  been  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  temporary  heading  ofl  of 
inflation.  I  think  it  is  just  as  necessary  now 
as  it  ever  has  been.  We  have  been  using 
those  powers  that  we  have  with  circumspec- 
tion in  the  public  interest.  That  is  what  we 
intend  to  do  with  those  powers  we  are  asking 
for  now. 

Q.  Can  you  say  then,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  request  to  extend  it  has  had  a  very  good 
effect? 

the  president.  I  think  it  has. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition — as  they  call  him  in  England — 
Mr.  Taft,  has  had  some  words  to  say  about 
the 

the  president.  I  thought  Mr.  Wherry  was 
the  Floor  leader  of  the  Senate?     [Laughter] 

Q.  Well! — I  stand  corrected. 

the  president.  Go  on,  Bob.5  [More 
[laughter] 

Q.  Anyway,  Senator  Taft  has  had  some 
words  to  say  about  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
He  has  said  that  he  is  opposed  to  ratification 
of  the  pact,  and  he  believes  that  a  majority 
of  Senators  think  the  same  way  with  him. 
Could  you  comment  on  that  remark? 

the  president.  I  have  no  way  of  telling 
anything  about  what  Senator  Taft  thinks.  I 
think  he  is  wrong  about  the  pact.  I  think 
the  pact  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  think 


4  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington. 

5  Robert  G.  Nixon  of  International  News  Service. 


it  will  be  ratified  when  it  comes  up  before 
the  Senate. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  real  estate 
lobby  on  the  rent  control  law? 

the  president.  I  have  a  long-winded  tele- 
gram from  the  real  estate  lobby,  giving  me 
all  sorts  of  "what  for"  for  signing  the  bill,  so 
it  must  be  a  good  bill  for  that  very  reason. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  release  the  telegram, 
Mr.  President? 

the  president.  The  telegram  is  not  mine 
to  release.  It  belongs  to  the  sender.  If  he 
wants  to  release  it,  he  is  perfecdy  at  liberty 
to  do  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  will 
confirm  my  statement  of  yesterday,  if  he 
does  release  it. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  was  just 
wondering  if  we  could  separate  the  standby 
wage  and  price  controls  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  economic  program?  Has  the  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  standby  price  and  wage 
controls  been  shelved  temporarily? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  any  of  the  present  program  has  been 
shelved.  It  is  still  under  consideration. 
Plenty  of  time  yet  for  action  on  it. 

Yes,  Joe? 

[21.]  Joseph  A.  Fox  (Washington  Star) : 
Who  was  the  Senator  that  has  got  this 
telegram? 

the  president.  Which  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Fox:  On  real  estate. 

the  president.  I  got  it — I  have  got  it  right 
here.  He  can  give  it  to  you,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it. 

Q.  From  a  Senator? 

the  president.  From  the  sender.  I  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  published. 

Q.  Was  it  sent  by  a  Senator,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  No,  no — it  was  sent  by  the 
head  of  the  real  estate  lobby  here  in  Wash- 
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ington — Mr.  Nelson.6 
Q.  What  organization? 

THE    PRESIDENT     [tUT fling    tO    Mf.    Ross]. 

What's  the  name  of  the  organization? 

Q.  National  Association 

the  presibent.  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards. 

Q.  You  said  it  would  have  to  be  released 
by  the  sender? 

the  president.  By  the  man  who  sent  it. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Oh! 

the  president.  That  was  the — the  tele- 
gram was  to  me,  and  if  the  sender  of  that 
telegram,  or  the  man  who  sent  it,  wants  to 
release  it,  I  have  no  objection,  because 
it  confirms  what  I  have  in  my  statement  of 
yesterday. 


6  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
reports  that  Joseph  Fox  is  under  considera- 
tion to  be  District  Commissioner?  Have 
you  heard  those? 

the  president.  The  name  of  Joe  Fox  was 
presented  to  me  by  a  number  of  eminent  real 
estate — [much  laughter] — I  have  real  estate 
on  the  brain.    Newspapermen,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Fourth  estate. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Mr.  Fox  also  a  candi- 
date of  the  real  estate  lobby? 

the  president.  Well  now,  I  made  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  there.  We  have  been  talking 
about  real  estate — I  was  thinking  about  these 
gentlemen  right  here  before  me.  White 
House  correspondents. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President! 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  March 
3i> 1949. 


67    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Providing 
for  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense.    April  2,  1949 


TODAY  I  have  signed  an  enrolled  bill  which 
provides  for  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  improvement  in  the  Security  Act  meets 
with  my  hearty  approval,  since  it  was  one 
of  the  proposals  for  strengthening  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  contained  in 
my  message  to  the  Congress  of  March  5, 
1949.  This  act  becomes  law  at  a  particularly 
opportune  time  in  that  it  will  permit  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  Under 
Secretary  to  begin  working  together  at  an 
early  date. 

Provision  of  an  Under  Secretary  is,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  the  changes  necessary  to 
achieve    truly    effective    organization    and 


management  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, amendments  of  the  Security  Act 
should  be  directed  at  accomplishing  two 
basic  purposes:  first,  conversion  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  into  an  execu- 
tive department,  and  second,  providing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  appropriate  re- 
sponsibility and  authority,  and  with  civilian 
and  military  assistance  adequate  to  fulfill 
his  responsibility. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  2216)  "to  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  provide  for  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense"  is  Public  Law  36,  81st 
Congress  (63  Stat.  30). 
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68    Address  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.    April  4,  1949 


Your  Excellencies,  and  fellow  citizens: 

On  this  historic  occasion,  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  coun- 
tries which,  together  with  the  United  States, 
form  the  North  Atlantic  community  of 
nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  putting  into  effect  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  safeguard  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  this  community  of  nations. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  nations  so 
deeply  conscious  of  their  common  interests 
should  join  in  expressing  their  determination 
to  preserve  their  present  peaceful  situation 
and  to  protect  it  in  the  future. 

What  we  are  about  to  do  here  is  a  neigh- 
borly act.  We  are  like  a  group  of  house- 
holders, living  in  the  same  locality,  who 
decide  to  express  their  community  of  inter- 
ests by  entering  into  a  formal  association  for 
their  mutual  self-protection. 

This  treaty  is  a  simple  document.  The 
nations  which  sign  it  agree  to  abide  by  the 
peaceful  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  and  economic 
cooperation  with  one  another,  to  consult  to- 
gether whenever  the  territory  or  inde- 
pendence of  any  of  them  is  threatened,  and 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  one  of  them  who 
may  be  attacked. 

It  is  a  simple  document,  but  if  it  had 
existed  in  19 14  and  in  1939,  supported  by  the 
nations  who  are  represented  here  today,  I 
believe  it  would  have  prevented  the  acts  of 
aggression  which  led  to  two  world  wars. 

The  nations  represented  here  have  known 
the  tragedy  of  those  two  wars.  As  a  result, 
many  of  us  took  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.  Each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  is  under  a  solemn  obligation 


to  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 
Each  is  bound  to  settle  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means,  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territory 
or  independence  of  any  country,  and  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  in  any  action  it  takes 
to  preserve  the  peace. 

That  solemn  pledge — that  abiding  obliga- 
tion— we  reaffirm  here  today. 

We  rededicate  ourselves  to  that  obliga- 
tion, and  propose  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
as  one  of  the  means  to  carry  it  out. 

Through  this  treaty  we  undertake  to  con- 
duct our  international  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  undertake  to  exercise  our  right 
of  collective  or  individual  self-defense  against 
armed  attack,  in  accordance  with  Article  51 
of  the  charter,  and  subject  to  such  measures 
as  the  Security  Council  may  take  to  maintain 
and  restore  international  peace  and  security. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  this  country 
and  other  countries  have  hoped  to  establish 
an  international  force  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  in  preserving  peace  through- 
out the  world.  Our  efforts  to  establish  this 
force,  however,  have  been  blocked  by  one  of 
the  major  powers. 

This  lack  of  unanimous  agreement  in  the 
Security  Council  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
abandon  our  attempts  to  make  peace  secure. 

Even  without  that  agreement,  which  we 
still  hope  for,  we  shall  do  as  much  as  we 
can.  And  every  bit  that  we  do  will  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  fabric  of  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

In  this  treaty,  we  seek  to  establish  free- 
dom from  aggression  and  from  the  use  of 
force  in  the  North  Atlantic  community. 
This  is  the  area  which  has  been  at  the  heart 
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of  the  last  two  world  conflicts.  To  protect 
this  area  against  war  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  permanent  peace  in  the  whole  world. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  this  treaty 
is  an  aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
which  ring  the  North  Atlantic. 

That  is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  pact  will  be  a  positive,  not  a  negative, 
influence  for  peace,  and  its  influence  will  be 
felt  not  only  in  the  area  it  specifically  covers 
but  throughout  the  world.  Its  conclusion 
does  not  mean  a  narrowing  of  the  interests 
of  its  members.  Under  my  authority  and 
instructions,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
recently  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  ad- 
herence of  the  United  States  to  this  pact  does 
not  signify  a  lessening  of  American  concern 
for  the  security  and  welfare  of  other  areas  of 
the  world,  such  as  the  Near  East.  The  step 
we  are  taking  today  should  serve  to  reassure 
peace-loving  peoples  everywhere  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  worldwide  stability  and 
peaceful  development  which  we  all  seek. 

Twice  in  recent  years,  nations  have  felt 
the  sickening  blow  of  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion. Our  peoples,  to  whom  our  govern- 
ments are  responsible,  demand  that  these 
things  shall  not  happen  again. 

We  are  determined  that  they  shall  not 
happen  again. 

In  taking  steps  to  prevent  aggression 
against  our  own  peoples,  we  have  no  purpose 
of  aggression  against  other  peoples.  To 
suggest  the  contrary  is  to  slander  our  insti- 
tutions and  defame  our  ideals  and  our 
aspirations. 

The  nations  represented  here  are  bound 
together  by  ties  of  long  standing.  We  are 
joined  by  a  common  heritage  of  democracy, 
individual  liberty,  and  rule  of  law.  These 
are  the  ties  of  a  peaceful  way  of  life.  In  this 
pact  we  are  merely  giving  them  formal 
recognition. 


With  our  common  traditions  we  face  com- 
mon problems.  We  are,  to  a  large  degree, 
industrial  nations,  and  we  face  the  problem 
of  mastering  the  forces  of  modern  technology 
in  the  public  interest. 

To  meet  this  problem  successfully,  we 
must  have  a  world  in  which  we  can  ex- 
change the  products  of  our  labor  not  only 
among  ourselves,  but  with  other  nations. 
We  have  come  together  in  a  great  coopera- 
tive economic  effort  to  establish  this  kind 
of  world. 

We  are  determined  to  work  together  to 
provide  better  lives  for  our  people  without 
sacrificing  our  common  ideals  of  justice  and 
human  worth. 

But  we  cannot  succeed  if  our  people  are 
haunted  by  the  constant  fear  of  aggression, 
and  burdened  by  the  cost  of  preparing  their 
nations  individually  against  attack. 

In  this  pact,  we  hope  to  create  a  shield 
against  aggression  and  the  fear  of  aggres- 
sion— a  bulwark  which  will  permit  us  to  get 
on  with  the  real  business  of  government  and 
society,  the  business  of  achieving  a  fuller  and 
happier  life  for  all  our  citizens. 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  go  about  this  business 
in  different  ways.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  governmental  and  economic  systems,  just 
as  there  are  different  languages  and  different 
cultures.  But  these  differences  present  no 
real  obstacle  to  the  voluntary  association  of 
free  nations  devoted  to  the  common  cause  of 
peace. 

We  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  nations 
to  achieve  unity  on  the  great  principles  of 
human  freedom  and  justice,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  permit,  in  other  respects,  the  greatest 
diversity  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable. 

Our  faith  in  this  kind  of  unity  is  borne 
out  by  our  experience  here  in  the  United 
States  in  creating  one  nation  out  of  the  vari- 
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ety  of  our  continental  resources  and  the 
peoples  of  many  lands. 

This  method  of  organizing  diverse  peo- 
ples and  cultures  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
method  of  the  police  state,  which  attempts 
to  achieve  unity  by  imposing  the  same  beliefs 
and  the  same  rule  of  force  on  everyone. 

We  believe  that  our  method  of  achieving 
international  unity  through  the  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  different  countries  dedicated  to 
a  common  cause  is  an  effective  step  toward 
bringing  order  to  our  troubled  world. 

For  us,  war  is  not  inevitable.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  blind  tides  of  history 
which  sweep  men  one  way  or  another.  In 
our  own  time  we  have  seen  brave  men  over- 
come obstacles  that  seemed  insurmountable 
and  forces  that  seemed  overwhelming.  Men 
with  courage  and  vision  can  still  determine 
their  own  destiny.  They  can  choose  slavery 
or  freedom — war  or  peace. 

I  have  no  doubt  which  they  will  choose. 
The  treaty  we  are  signing  here  today  is  evi- 
dence of  the  path  they  will  follow. 

If  there  is  anything  certain  today,  if  there 
is  anything  inevitable  in  the  future,  it  is  the 


will  of  the  people  of  the  world  for  freedom 
and  for  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:30  pjn.  in  the 
Departmental  Auditorium  in  Washington.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Ernest  Bevin,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  Halvard  Lange,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Norway;  Joseph  Bech,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Luxembourg;  Bjarni  Benediktsson,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Iceland;  Gustav  Rasmussen, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Denmark;  Paul-Henri 
Spaak,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Belgium;  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States;  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs  of  Canada;  Robert  Schu- 
man,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  Re- 
public; Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Italy;  Dr.  Dirk  U.  Stikker,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands;  and  Dr.  Jose 
Caeiro  da  Matta,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Portugal. 

The  statements  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  are 
printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  20, 
p.  471). 

The  treaty  was  favorably  considered  by  the  Senate 
on  July  21,  1949,  and  after  ratification  entered  into 
force  on  August  24,  1949.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  August  24,  1949. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  printed  in  the  U.S. 
Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  2241),  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p.  339). 

See  also  Items  75,  162,  188,  and  225. 


69    Toasts  of  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium. 
April  4,  1949 


MAY  I  offer  a  toast  to  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  its  success.  I  think  we  have  really 
passed  a  milestone  in  history  today,  and  I 
think  your  children  and  your  grandchildren 
will  tell  you  that,  in  the  days  to  come. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at  a  State 
Dinner  held  in  honor  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  Am- 
bassadors, and  Ministers  of  the  12  countries  that 
had  signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  same 
date.  The  dinner  was  held  at  9:30  p.m.  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington. 

Prime   Minister    Paul-Henri   Spaak   of    Belgium 


responded  (through  an  interpreter)  as  follows: 

The  President  is  leaving  within  a  few  minutes, 
and  before  leaving,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  tell  him  in  the  name  of  everybody 
present  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  crossed 
the  ocean  in  order  to  sign  the  Atlantic  Pact — how 
much  we  owe  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  President  Truman  for  his  farseeing  and 
generous  policy.  This  policy  led  to  the  construction 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  and  now  to  the  assurance  of 
security  and  peace  to  the  European  countries  within 
the  framework  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

I  offer  a  toast  to  President  Truman,  and  to  the 
American  people  for  their  aid  and  generosity. 
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70    Remarks  to  a  Group  of  New  Democratic  Senators  and 
Representatives.    April  6,  1949 


MY  EDUCATION  has  been  sadly  ne- 
glected. When  I  was  in  politics  in  Jackson 
County,  Mo.,  I  engineered  a  Congressional 
District  for  myself,  the  Fourth  District  of 
Missouri,  which  is  now  well  represented  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  expected 
to  go  to  the  House  and  stay  there  the  rest 
of  my  life,  Sam,  but  it  didn't  work  out  that 
way. 

I  was  nominated  for  the  Senate,  and  after 
a  campaign  rather  in  line  with  the  one  last 
year,  I  was  elected;  and  then  in  another 
campaign  that  was  rather  worse  than  that 
one,  I  was  elected  again.  Then  I  got  myself 
into  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and  became  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  was  going 
to  say  to  Vice  President  Barkley,  if  he  had 
stayed  here,  that  on  one  occasion  I  had  two 
tie  votes  in  the  same  session,  one  right  after 
the  other,  and  those  two  tie  votes  resulted  in 
the  confirmation  of  Henry  Wallace  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  And  all  of  you  know 
what  Henry  did  to  me  after  that,  and  what 
he  tried  to  do  in  the  last  campaign — and  is 
still  trying  to  do. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  of  course,  to  be  here 
tonight  and  to  meet  all  the  new  Members  of 
the  Congress — the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  and  to  say  to  you  that  a  new 
Congressman  and  a  new  Senator  are  each 
and  everyone  in  the  same  position  and  condi- 
tion that  I  was  in  when  I  was  sworn  in  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1935,  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

There  was  an  old  county  judge  who  was 
with  me  on  the  county  court  in  Jackson 
County,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Senator 
Money  from  Mississippi,  who  had  been  here 
in  Washington  with  Senator  Money,  and 
who  was  a  very  great  philosopher.  And  he 
gave  me  some  advice  before  I  left  Inde- 


pendence to  come  to  Washington.  He  said, 
"Harry,  don't  you  go  to  the  Senate  with  an 
inferiority  complex.  You  sit  there  about  6 
months,  and  you  wonder  how  you  got  there. 
And  after  that  you  wonder  how  the  rest  of 
them  got  there." 

And  the  funny  part  about  that  was  that 
J.  Ham  Lewis,  who  was  a  very  kindly  man, 
came  and  sat  down  beside  me  the  day  after 
I  was  sworn  in,  and  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  to  me  as  the  old  judge  had  said  to  me 
back  in  Missouri! 

And  I  want  to  say  to  all  you  Junior  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  that  what  he  said  is 
exactly  true.  And  I  am  not  saying  that 
unkindly,  because  after  you  have  been  in 
either  one  of  those  legislative  positions  for 
some  time,  you  begin  to  understand  why 
such  men  as  Alben  Barkley,  Sam  Rayburn, 
and  Scott  Lucas  go  to  the  top.  They  go 
there  because  they  have  kind  hearts,  because 
they  believe  in  people,  and  because  they  want 
to  do  what  is  best  for  this  greatest  Republic 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  is  what  every  one  of  you  wants 
to  do.  You  want  to  continue  to  see  this 
great  country  of  ours  grow  and  do  the  right 
thing  for  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Not 
only  the  people  of  our  own  country,  but  all 
the  people  in  the  world,  because  the  welfare 
of  the  world  is  now  our  responsibility. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  been 
forced  into  that  position  by  two  world  wars, 
both  of  which  could  have  been  avoided,  if 
we  had  been  willing  to  assume  the  place 
which  God  Almighty  intended  us  to  assume 
back  in  191 8,  instead  of  having  to  assume 
it  after  two  terrible  wars. 

I  know  that  there  is  not  a  man  here  who 
wants  to  see  a  third  war  necessary,  to  make 
us  believe  what  our  responsibility  is. 
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In  the  history  of  the  world  there  has  never 
been  a  republic,  a  monarchy,  or  a  totalitarian 
state  that  has  met  the  situation  as  we  have: 
we  have  offered  to  give  up  the  greatest 
weapon  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  We  have  offered  to 
surrender  the  most  powerful  thing  we  have 
under  our  control,  if  the  world  will  come  in 
and  set  up  a  control  of  that  weapon  which 
will  prevent  its  use  for  the  destruction  of 
mankind. 

I  had  to  make  a  decision  back  in  July  1945, 
and  I  had  to  make  that  decision  on  the 
basis  of  the  welfare  not  only  of  this  country 
but  of  our  enemy  country.  And  I  made 
that  decision  because  I  thought  200,000  of 
our  young  men  would  be  saved  by  making 
that  decision,  and  some  3  or  400,000  of  the 
enemy  would  be  saved  by  making  that 
decision. 

Now  I  believe  that  we  are  in  a  position 
where  we  will  never  have  to  make  that 
decision  again,  but  if  it  has  to  be  made  for 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  the 


democracies  of  the  world  are  at  stake,  I 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  make  it  again. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  that  will  never  be 
necessary. 

The  meeting  we  had  the  other  afternoon — 
day  before  yesterday — in  which  we  signed 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  I  think  is  a  step  that  will 
prevent  our  having  to  make  a  decision  of 
that  sort.  We  have  made  decisions  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Bogota,  and  this  is  another  one 
along  that  same  line.  And  I  hope  that  every 
one  of  you  young  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors will  study  the  history  of  the  world, 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  and  France  and 
Britain,  when  they  were  on  top — and  Ger- 
many, Germany  made  a  mistake  in  two 
instances — and  understand  that  our  only 
objective  is  peace  and  the  welfare  of  every 
nation  and  every  race  in  the  world.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:15  p.m.  following 
a  buffet  supper  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington. 
In  the  opening  paragraph  he  addressed  his  remarks 
to  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


71    Exchange  of  Messages  Between  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Signing 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.    April  7,  1949 


I  AM  confident  that  I  speak  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  expressing  appreciation  for  your 
message  on  this  first  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948. 
The  record  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  European  recovery  program  during 
the  past  year  is  one  of  great  accomplishment 
in  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  trade.  It  is  a 
record  of  tireless  hard  work.  It  is  also,  I 
believe,  a  record  of  achievement  through 
cooperation.    The  Organization  for  Euro- 


pean Economic  Cooperation  so  recently 
established  by  the  countries  working  together 
toward  full  recovery  has  demonstrated  to  us 
all  the  meaning  of  true  international  action. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  that 
we  have  had  a  part  in  this  great  mutual 
effort.  We  are  confident  that  the  progress 
toward  true  recovery  which  has  been  so 
marked  during  this  first  year  will  continue 
and  that  the  high  goals  which  have  been  set 
will  be  fully  realized. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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note:   Prime   Minister   Attlee's   message,    released 
April  3,   1949,  follows: 

"A  year  has  now  gone  by  since  you  signed  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  and  gave  us  hope 
and  help  when  most  we  needed  it.  In  the  short 
space  of  these  twelve  months,  nineteen  free  nations 
and  territories,  joining  together  in  the  organisa- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation  have 
embarked  on  a  cooperative  effort  which  is  without 
precedent  in  times  of  peace.  As  a  result  during  the 
last  year  the  whole  economic  scene  in  Western 
Europe  has  been  transformed  to  a  degree  which 
must  astonish  all  of  us  when  we  recall  the  un- 


certainties and  perils  of  the  immediately  preceding 
years.  That  this  progress  towards  full  recovery 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  accomplished  is  due  to 
the  generosity  and  far-sightedness  of  the  people  and 
government  of  the  United  States.  Without  their 
help  the  achievements  of  the  past  year  would  not 
have  been  possible  nor  would  Europe  now  have  the 
confidence  to  go  forward  to  grapple  the  great  tasks 
which  yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled.  On  this  happy 
anniversary  so  pregnant  for  the  peace  of  civilisation 
we  send  to  you  and  to  the  American  people  our 
heartfelt  thanks." 


72    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  7,  1949 


the  president.  Well,  the  press  made  its 
own  announcements  this  morning,  so  I  have 
no  special  announcements  to  make  at  this 
time,  but  I  will  try  to  answer  questions. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  Secretary 
Roy  all  remain  in  his  present  post? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that  at  this  time. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  Budget 
Message  in  January  you  said  when  you  found 
out  what  the  cost  of  arms  aid  to  Europe 
would  be,  you  would  ask  Congress  for  some 
more  money  for  it.  Dr.  Nourse  has  seemed 
to  say  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
you  add  that  figure  to  the  January  request 
for  military  expenditures? 

the  president.  The  Budget  Message 
stands  as  written.  Dr.  Nourse  was  invited 
to  the  meeting  and  to  speak  to  them  as  an 
economist,  which  is  what  he  did,  and  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that.  There  are 
things  which  have  been  taken  out  of  the  con- 
text in  the  Doctor's  speech  and  distorted,  so 
if  you  read  the  Doctor's  speech  you  will  get 
a  different  idea. 

Q.  To  get  it  back  into  context,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, then  there  will  be  an  additional  request 
for  funds  for  the  Armed  Forces 

the  president.  When  the  time  comes  to 


take  care  of  that  situation,  I  will  meet  it.1 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  might  absorb  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  present 
Budget 

the  president.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment to  make  on  that.  I  have  answered  the 
question  thoroughly  and  completely. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  members  of  your  Advisory 
Council2  should  go  before  Committees  of 
Congress  or  not? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that.  There  is  an  argument  on  be- 
tween them  on  that  subject,  and  that  is  a 
matter  for  them  to  settle,  not  for  me. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Star  says  there 
is  a  possibility  of  Vice  Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk 
being  Ambassador 

the  president.  I  saw  that  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Star,  and 

Q.  Is  there  anything  beyond  that 

the  president. 1  have  no  comment 

to  make  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided  yet 
on  a  new  Ambassador? 


1  See  Item  163. 

2  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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the  president.    No,  I  have  not.3 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  when 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  will  go  up  to  the  Senate? 

the  president.  Just  as  soon  as  I  receive  it, 
it  will  go  down  to  the  Senate  promptly.  It 
hasn't  come  over  yet  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  will  give  you  an  easy 
one,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Shoot. 

[6.]  Q.  Your  first  4  years  will  be  up  on 
the  1 2th.  Is  there  any  comment  you  would 
like  to  make  on  your  first  4  years  as  Presi- 
dent? 

the  president.  I  always  say  the  first  4 
years  are  the  hardest.     [Laughter] 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  give  us 
any  idea  as  to  when  the  arms  implementa- 
tion figures  on  the  aid  plan  will  go  before 
Congress? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  are  ready,  I  will  let  you  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  sir,  whether  that  has 
reached  the  Budget  yet? 

the  president.  It  is  under  consideration 
by  the  Budget,  by  State,  and  by  the  defense 
forces. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Sullivan  says  he  is  interested  in  resum- 
ing his  law  practice.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  possibility  of  his  doing  that? 

the  president.  I  don't  know.  I  can't  an- 
swer that  question. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  compromise  bill  up  on  the  Hill 
on  retirement  for  veterans?  They  are  put- 
ting in  a  bill — $72  a  month  for  World  War  I 
veterans.    Have  you  any  comment  on  that? 


8  Vice  Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk  was  appointed  by  the 
President  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  on 
April  20,  1949.  His  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1949. 


the  president.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it, 
and  I  never  comment  on  legislation  until  it 
is  on  my  desk. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  clarify 
your  remarks  last  night  about  the  atomic 
bomb?  4 

the  president.  They  do  not  need  clarifi- 
cation. If  you  will  read  it,  it  was  quoted 
verbatim  in  nearly  all  the  papers.  The  New 
York  Times  published  it  in  full,  and  if  you 
will  read  it  carefully  it  needs  no  comment 
whatever.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  explains 
itself. 

[n.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  were  you  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  sesquicentennial 
celebration  here  in  Washington 5 

the  president.  Yes  I  am.  I  hope  they 
will  have  a  successful  one. 

Q.  They  killed  that  item.  They  didn't 
okay  it  in  the  House  Appropriations. 

the  president.  I  didn't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  that? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  am  interested  in 
that. 

Q.  Can't  hear  you,  Mr.  President! 

the  president.  They  want  to  know  if  I 
was  interested  in  the  sesquicentennial  cele- 
bration here  in  Washington,  and  I  said  I 
was  interested  in  it.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Then  I  asked  you  whether  you  knew 
that  they  had  killed  the  appropriation. 

the  president.  No,  I  didn't  know  they 
had  killed  the  appropriation.  Of  course, 
an  appropriation  is  never  killed  until  it  has 
passed  both  Houses. 

Q.  Yes. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  propose 
to  renew  your  request  for  higher  taxes 
or 

the  president.  I  think  I  have  said  as 


4  See  Item  70. 

5  See  Item  79. 
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much  as  is  necessary  on  that  subject,  and  my 
position  hasn't  changed. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  wish  to 
maintain  the  new  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram that  Secretary  Brannan  offered  to 
Congress 

the  president.  The  statement 6  that  Sec- 
retary Brannan  offered  to  Congress  speaks 
for  itself,  and  I  know  exactly  what  is  in  it, 
and  it's  all  right.  That's  all  the  comment  I 
have  to  make  on  it. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  Mr.  Bevin 
and  Mr.  Schuman,7  when  they  call  on  you 
today — is  that  purely  a  social  visit,  or  will 
you  discuss  arms  aid 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion, because  they  haven't  talked  to  me. 

Q.  They  requested  it? 

the  president.  At  their  request?  No,  I 
invited  them  to  come  call  on  me.  It's  a 
matter  of  courtesy. 

[15,]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  yet 
who  will  be  this  Government's  military 
representative  in  Paris  on  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance? 

the  president.  No,  I  cannot. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  referred  to 
the  budget  necessary  for  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
That  did  not  actually  include  any  item 

the  president.  No.  If  that  matter  came 
up,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  separate 
matter.  That's  what  the  Budget  Message 
said,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  Yes.  Does  that  mean  that  there 
would  be  an  additional 


6  The  statement  made  by  Secretary  Brannan  on 
April  7,  at  a  joint  hearing  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  (vol.  95,  p.  4°35)« 

7  Ernest  Bevin,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Robert  Schuman, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France. 


the  president.  The  situation  hasn't 
changed. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  considered 
as  a  separate  item? 

the  president.  That's  right. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  who  was  it  who 
distorted  the  Nourse  speech? 

the  president.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Some 
commentator.  They  are  always  doing  that. 
I  can't  even  name  them. 

Q.  Were  the  newspaper  accounts  dis- 
torted? 

the  president.  I  don't  know. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
ask  General  Eisenhower  to  come  back  into 
the  military  establishment  on  a  permanent 
basis? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  do  not. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  would  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  program  probably  be  for 
the  first  year? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion until  it  is  worked  out  with  the  budget. 

Q.  I  understand.  Would  it  be  greater, 
sir,  or  less 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  the  ques- 
tion, I  say. 

Q.  That's  all  right. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Bradley  said  in  a  speech  in  New 
York  that  it  was  wrong  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  expected  Europe  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  first  attack  of  an  aggressor,  if 
there  were  such  an  attack,  to  assume  this 
country  would  retaliate 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that.  I  haven't  read  General  Brad- 
ley's speech,  and  that  may  be  out  of  context, 
too. 

Q.  It  isn't,  sir,  and 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  it. 
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[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
a  final  decision  on  Mr.  Joe  Fox8  for  the 
District  Commissionership? 

the  president.  Well,  I  will  say  what  Mr. 


*  Joseph  A.  Fox  of  the  Washington  Star. 


Ross    said,    Joe    is    not    losing    ground. 
[Laughter] 
Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  7,  1949. 


J3    Statement  by  the  President  Making  Public  the  First  Report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Religion  and  Welfare 
in  the  Armed  Forces.    April  8, 1949 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  Committee  on  Re- 
ligion and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces  has 
submitted  its  first  report,  entitled  "Com- 
munity Responsibility  to  Our  Peacetime 
Servicemen  and  Women."  This  report  con- 
firms my  belief  that  there  is  an  immediate 
and  long-term  need  for  an  expansion  of 
existing  community  activities  and  services  in 
support  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  well-being 
of  personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  number  of  men  and  women  now  serv- 
ing in  our  Armed  Forces  totals  over  1,600,- 
000,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  21  years  of  age 
or  under.  Of  the  700,000  individuals  who 
entered  service  in  1948,  over  500,000  were 
under  21  years  of  age.  It  is  clear  that  these 
are  not  mature  professionals.  Actually, 
many  of  them  soon  will  be  finishing  their 
military  service  and  returning  to  civilian 
life;  and  in  the  coming  years,  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  that  many  others  of  our  young 
men  similarly  will  be  undertaking  military 
training  for  several  years  and  then  returning 
to  civilian  life.  A  sizable  percentage  of  the 
adult  male  papulation  already  consists  of 
those  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
received  formal  military  training,  and  this 
percentage  is  gradually  increasing.  In 
groups,  as  well  as  individually,  these  persons 
are  certain  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
our  culture,  our  society,  and  our  democratic 
institutions. 


We  have  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the 
training  and  experiences  men  and  women 
acquire,  while  they  are  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  will  help  them  return  to  civilian  pur- 
suits fully  aware  of  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities under  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  fully  able  to  assume  their  proper 
places  in  the  community  as  useful,  patriotic 
citizens. 

Individual  civilians,  as  well  as  the  military 
authorities,  must  face  this  obligation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Religion 
and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  the  first 
step  in  preparing  communities  for  their  new 
responsibilities  to  the  peacetime  military  es- 
tablishment. It  presents  the  current  facts, 
states  many  of  our  immediate  needs,  defines 
the  principles,  and  offers  recommendations 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  helping  local 
communities  to  organize  and  set  in  operation 
their  own  programs  for  servicemen  and 
women. 

I  hope  that  many  of  our  citizens  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  report  and  to  consider 
its  recommendations.  There  is  contained 
within  it  much  that  will  be  helpful  to  those 
who  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  military  service  upon  so  many  of  our 
young  citizens. 

note:  The  first  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces,  en- 
titled "Community  Responsibility  to  Our  Peacetime 
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Servicemen  and  Women,"  is  dated  March  24,  1949 
(Government  Printing  Office,  1949,  29  pp.). 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  estab- 
lish the  new  committee  on  September  16,  1948,  upon 
making  public  a  report  on  moral  safeguards  for 
Selective  Service  trainees  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Universal  Training  (1948  volume, 
this  series,  Item  190). 

The  President's  Committee  on  Religion  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  Armed  Forces  was  established  by  Ex- 


ecutive Order  100 13  of  October  27,  1948  (3  CFR, 
1943-1948  Comp.,  p.  835).  The  President  named 
the  following  members:  Frank  L.  Weil,  chairman, 
Basil  O'Connor,  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  Dr.  Daniel 
A.  Poling,  Truman  Gibson,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Powell, 
Sr.,  and  Dorothy  Enderis.  In  addition  Dr.  Lindsley 
F.  Kimball  was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  Mark  A.  McCloskey  by  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator. 
See  also  Item  no. 


74    Remarks  at  a  Supper  for  the  Jeff erson-Jackson  Day 
Executive  Committee.    April  8,  1949 


Mr.   Chairmen — and  distinguished  Demo- 
crats: 

I  do  appreciate  most  highly  what  you  have 
done  in  this  campaign  for  the  sinews  of  war 
for  the  Democratic  Party.  I  am  not  used 
to  figures  like  that,  personally  or  as  a  Demo- 
crat. As  President  of  the  United  States  they 
are  small  change. 

I  never  in  my  life  ran  for  office  that  the 
Democrats  didn't  have  a  deficit  to  start  with, 
and  wind  up  with  a  deficit  when  they  got 
through.  I  have  been  through  some  very 
excruciating  campaigns  in  the  great  State  of 
Missouri,  and  one  that  I  remember  very 
distinctly,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  of  November, 
in  which  the  finances  have  been  minus. 

But  that  didn't  have  any  serious  effect  on 
the  welfare  of  the  Democratic  Party,  or  on 
the  winning  ability  of  the  fellow  who  had  to 
win. 

I  am  exceedingly  happy  that  you  have 
been  able  to  arrange  a  situation  which  will 
give  the  party  a  financial  background  with 
which  to  win  in  1950,  because  that  election 
must  be  won.    It  is  important. 

We  have  a  program  which  we  expect  to 
put  over.  That  program  is  progressing  suc- 
cessfully and  satisfactorily,  and  after  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  we  can  go  to  the 
country  and  say  what  we  have  done,  and 
what  we  hope  to  do,  and  what  we  will  do, 
when  we  elect  the  Congress  in  1950. 


I  do  appreciate  most  highly  what  you  have 
done.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
it,  because  if  you  had  been  in  my  financial 
condition  all  your  life,  you  would  more  than 
appreciate  it. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  all  of  you 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all  the 
efforts  which  you  have  put  forth  before 
November  the  2d,  and  for  all  the  efforts 
which  you  have  been  putting  forth  to  make 
these  Jefferson-Jackson  dinners  a  success. 
And  they  have  been  a  success,  if  I  can  un- 
derstand the  figures  which  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  has  furnished  you 
with. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  always  to  meet  with 
Democrats.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  always  to 
look  into  the  faces  of  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  as  people — who  are 
not  interested  in  representing  special  inter- 
ests in  government. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  you 
for   the   people   of   the   United    States   of 
America,  for  the  people  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:35  p.m.  in  the  Sap- 
phire Room  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington. 
In  his  opening  remarks  he  referred  to  Senator  J. 
Howard  McGrath,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  Wilson  Wyatt,  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 
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75    Special  Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.    April  12,  1949 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  April  4, 
1949,  together  with  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

This  Treaty  is  an  expression  of  the  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  peace 
and  security,  for  the  continuing  opportunity 
to  live  and  work  in  freedom. 

Events  of  this  century  have  taught  us  that 
we  cannot  achieve  peace  independently. 
The  world  has  grown  too  small.  The 
oceans  to  our  east  and  west  no  longer  pro- 
tect us  from  the  reach  of  brutality  and 
aggression. 

We  have  also  learned — learned  in  blood 
and  conflict — that  if  we  are  to  achieve  peace 
we  must  work  for  peace. 

This  knowledge  has  made  us  determined 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  insure  that  peace 
is  maintained.  We  have  not  arrived  at  this 
decision  lightly,  or  without  recognition  of 
the  effort  it  entails.  But  we  cannot  escape 
the  great  responsibility  that  goes  with  our 
great  stature  in  the  world.  Every  action  of 
this  Nation  in  recent  years  has  demonstrated 
the  overwhelming  will  of  our  people  that 
the  strength  and  influence  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
justice  and  freedom. 

In  this  determination,  our  people  whole- 
heartedly accepted  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1945.  Since  then,  we  have 
worked  unceasingly  to  reach  international 
agreement  through  the  United  Nations  and 
to  make  the  United  Nations  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  its  mighty  task. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  embarked  on  a 
great  cooperative  enterprise  with  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  to  restore  the  vitality  of 


the  European  economy — so  important  to  the 
prosperity  and  peace  of  our  country  and  the 
world. 

The  North  Adantic  Treaty  is  further  evi- 
dence of  our  determination  to  work  for  a 
peaceful  world.  It  is  in  accord  with  the 
action  of  the  Senate  last  June  when  it  signi- 
fied its  approval  of  our  country's  associating 
itself  in  peacetime  with  countries  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  collective  ar- 
rangements, within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  designed  to  safe- 
guard peace  and  security. 

The  twelve  nations  which  have  signed 
this  Treaty  undertake  to  exercise  their  right 
of  collective  or  individual  self-defense  against 
armed  attack,  in  accordance  with  Article  51 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  subject 
to  such  measures  as  the  Security  Council 
may  take  to  maintain  and  restore  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  The  Treaty 
makes  clear  the  determination  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  our  neighbors  in 
the  North  Atlantic  community  to  do  their 
utmost  to  maintain  peace  with  justice  and  to 
take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
if  the  peace  is  broken. 

The  people  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity have  seen  solemn  agreements, 
designed  to  assure  peace  and  the  rights  of 
small  nations,  broken  one  by  one  and  the 
people  of  those  nations  deprived  of  freedom 
by  terror  and  oppression.  They  are  re- 
solved that  their  nations  shall  not,  one  by 
one,  suffer  the  same  fate. 

The  nations  signing  this  Treaty  share  a 
common  heritage  of  democracy,  individual 
liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law.  The  American 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
stem  directly  from  the  European  members 
in  tradition  and  in  love  of  freedom.    We 
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have  joined  together  in  the  progressive 
development  of  free  institutions,  and  we 
have  shared  our  moral  and  material  strength 
in  the  present  task  of  rebuilding  from  the 
devastation  of  war. 

The  security  and  welfare  of  each  member 
of  this  community  depend  upon  the  security 
and  welfare  of  all.  None  of  us  alone  can 
achieve  economic  prosperity  or  military 
security.  None  of  us  alone  can  assure  the 
continuance  of  freedom. 

Together,  our  joint  strength  is  of 
tremendous  significance  to  the  future  of  free 
men  in  every  part  of  the  world.  For  this 
Treaty  is  clear  evidence  that  differences  in 
language  and  in  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems are  no  real  bar  to  the  effective  associa- 
tion of  nations  devoted  to  the  great  principles 
of  human  freedom  and  justice. 

This  Treaty  is  only  one  step — although  a 
long  one — on  the  road  to  peace.  No  single 
action,  no  matter  how  significant,  will 
achieve  peace.  We  must  continue  to  work 
patiently    and    carefully,    advancing    with 


practical,  realistic  steps  in  the  light  of  cir- 
cumstances and  events  as  they  occur,  build- 
ing the  structure  of  peace  soundly  and 
solidly. 

I  believe  that  the  North  Adantic  Treaty 
is  such  a  step,  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
situation  we  face  today  and  framed  within 
the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  is  a  great  advance  toward  fulfillment 
of  the  unconquerable  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  achieve  a  just  and  en- 
during peace,  I  request  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  treaty  was  favorably  considered  by  the 
Senate  on  July  21,  1949,  and  after  ratification 
entered  into  force  on  August  24,  1949.  It  was 
proclaimed  by  the  President  on  August  24,  1949. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  printed  in  the  U.S. 
Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  2241),  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p.  339).  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  printed  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p.  532). 

See  also  Items  68,  162,  188,  225. 


76    Remarks  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  Fourth  Anniversary 
of  the  Death  of  President  Roosevelt.    April  12,  1949 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  Mr. 
Minority  Leader,  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished legislative  body — /  thin\  the  legisla- 
tive body  which  I  have  been  closest  to  in  my 
life: 

I  appreciate  most  highly  your  kindness 
and  cordiality  to  me  today.  I  was  asked  to 
come  down  and  have  lunch  with  the  Senate, 
and  I  had  lunch  with  the  whole  Senate,  and 
it  was  a  good  lunch;  and  I  had  a  chance  to 
meet  and  talk  to  nearly  every  Senator  in  the 
Senate,  a  privilege  which  I  very  highly 
appreciate. 


The  reason  for  this  invitation  is  the  fact 
that  in  1945  I  was  presiding  over  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  as  Vice  President.  The 
Senate  adjourned  at  5  o'clock.  I  had  an 
engagement  to  see  the  Speaker  on  a  matter 
that  was  pending  in  both  Houses  in  which 
the  administration  was  interested.  When  I 
got  to  the  Speaker's  office,  I  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him  but  was  instructed  to 
return  a  call  from  the  White  House,  which 
I  did. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Steve  Early,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  President's  Secretary, 
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that  he  would  like  to  see  me  at  the  White 
House  at  the  main  entrance  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  there.  I  had  not  much  of  an  idea 
of  what  I  would  be  faced  with  when  I  ar- 
rived. I  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
that  the  President  had  passed  away,  and  I 
immediately  asked  her  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do  for  the  family.  And  she  very 
kindly  and  courteously  told  me  that  there 
was  nothing  at  that  time,  that  it  was  not 
herself  and  her  family  that  needed  help  but 
it  was  the  former  Vice  President  who  needed 
help. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  summoned,  and 
eight  and  a  half  to  nine  minutes  after  seven 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  April  12,  I  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  it  very  clearly  understood  that  on 
my  part  there  is  no  celebration  on  this  day. 
It  is  a  day  of  sadness  for  me,  because  we  lost 
on  this  day  4  years  ago  Franklin  D.  Roose- 


velt, I  think  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents 
this  country  has  ever  had. 

And  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  assume 
a  tremendous  burden  on  that  evening.  I 
have  tried  my  level  best  to  carry  that  burden 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  that  when  the  history  of  the 
period  is  written  that  it  will  be  said  that  the 
effort  was  not  in  vain. 

I  do  thank  the  Senate  most  sincerely  for 
their  courtesy  to  me,  for  this  pleasant  lunch- 
eon which  I  have  had,  and  I  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  the  last  time  that  I  may  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:10  p.m.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Senator  Herbert  R. 
O'Conor  of  Maryland,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas  of  Illinois,  Majority 
Leader,  and  Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry  of 
Nebraska,  Minority  Leader. 


j j    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  Establishment 
of  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration.    April  13,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted 
reorganizing  certain  Federal  activities  in  the 
Columbia  River  Valley  to  the  end  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  play  a  more  effec- 
tive part  in  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  resource  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  region  are  of  great  im- 
portance, not  only  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries,  but  also  because  of  the  exten- 
sive Federally-owned  lands  within  the 
region. 

Many  Federal  agencies  have  long  partici- 
pated in  these  activities  to  some  degree,  and 


the  coordination  of  their  separate  activities 
presents  a  difficult  organizational  problem. 

In  general,  two  main  objectives  should 
guide  the  organization  of  the  Government's 
resource  activities.  There  should  be  uni- 
fied treatment  of  the  related  resources  with- 
in each  natural  area  of  the  country — 
generally  the  watershed  of  a  great  river — 
and  within  the  framework  of  sound  nation- 
wide policies.  Furthermore,  there  should 
be  the  greatest  possible  decentralization  of 
Federal  powers,  and  the  greatest  possible 
local  participation  in  their  exercise,  without 
lessening  the  necessary  accountability  of 
Federal  officials  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

The  traditional  method  of  organizing  the 
Government's  resource  activities,  through 
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departments  and  bureaus  which  carry  on 
separate  nationwide  activities,  does  not  it- 
self provide  for  the  unified  consideration  of 
each  area's  resources  which  is  so  necessary, 
nor  does  it  easily  lend  itself  to  decentraliza- 
tion. It  has  long  been  apparent  that  some 
organizational  adjustments  are  necessary. 

We  have  not  found — nor  do  I  expect  that 
we  shall  find — a  single  organizational  pat- 
tern that  will  fit  perfecdy  the  resource  prob- 
lems in  the  many  diverse  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with 
headquarters  in  that  Valley,  has  been 
spectacularly  successful  in  achieving  many 
of  the  goals  of  a  wise  and  balanced  use  of 
resources,  through  its  own  activities  and 
through  close  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  with  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions. The  integration  of  Federal  activi- 
ties, through  the  TV  A,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  that 
region,  and  has  met  the  acid  test  of  satis- 
fying the  people  who  live  there. 

More  recently,  Federal  interagency  com- 
mittees have  been  established  in  several  of 
our  western  river  basins,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  interagency  committee  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  These  committees  have  proved 
useful  in  improving  the  coordination  of 
Federal  activities  in  those  basins. 

This  committee  system,  however,  has 
obvious  limits,  since  none  of  the  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  is  responsible  for  an 
over-all  view  of  all  the  resources  of  an  area. 
Furthermore,  the  field  committees  have  no 
power,  other  than  the  separate  delegation  of 
authority  made  to  their  members,  and  im- 
portant problems  must  be  referred  through 
separate  channels  to  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  for  decision  there. 

In  improving  the  organization  of  Federal 
activities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we  must 


recognize  the  unique  features  of  that  region. 
The  Pacific  Northwest — comprising  princi- 
pally Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  west- 
ern Montana — is  a  relatively  undeveloped 
area  of  our  Nation,  rich  in  resources  and 
opportunities.  The  grand  dimensions  of  the 
Columbia  River  give  consistency  to  the  prob- 
lems, needs  and  opportunities  of  the  region. 

The  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  system 
(among  our  rivers  second  only  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  flow)  are  capable  eventually  of 
producing  more  than  30  million  kilowatts  of 
electric  power,  of  which  only  a  little  more 
than  3  million  kilowatts  are  now  installed. 
There  are  possibilities  of  reclaiming  many 
more  acres  of  land  by  irrigation,  as  they  may 
be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  4  million  acres 
now  irrigated.  More  than  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  saw  timber  and  many  important 
minerals,  including  60  percent  of  our  known 
phosphate  reserves,  are  in  the  region. 
Properly  developed  and  conserved,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  Valley  region  can 
furnish  enormous  benefits  to  the  people 
living  there  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  develop- 
ing very  rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  popu- 
lation has  jumped  37  percent  since  1940. 
The  tonnage  of  agricultural  production  (not 
including  livestock  and  livestock  products) 
has  risen  about  25  percent  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  between  1940  and  1947. 
Total  income  payments  have  increased  200 
percent  since  before  the  war  in  those  three 
States,  as  compared  to  150  percent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  per  capita  income 
is  among  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  These 
are  signs  of  the  progressive  energy  of  the 
people  of  the  region,  and  of  the  growth  that 
can  occur  there. 

However,  this  growth  will  not  take  place 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
employment  for  the  growing  population 
unless  there  is  a  steady  program  of  invest- 
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ment  in  the  development  of  basic  resources 
in  accordance  with  broadly  conceived  con- 
servation and  development  plans. 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  already  been  of  great  help.  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  and  the  Bonneville 
power  system,  begun  before  the  war,  made 
possible  the  tremendous  war  and  postwar 
expansion  in  population  and  in  industry. 
Industrial  development  in  aluminum,  elec- 
tro-chemical and  electro-metallurgical  indus- 
tries, atomic  energy,  phosphates,  and  other 
lines  is  going  forward  rapidly.  Each  of 
these  requires  large  amounts  of  low-cost 
power,  in  the  production  of  which  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  tributaries  offer  greater 
possibilities  than  any  other  river  system  in 
the  country.  Continued  industrial  progress 
depends  upon  turning  these  hydroelectric 
power  potentialities  into  realities,  since  the 
present  power  supply  is  far  short  of  the 
demand,  and  the  region  has  no  significant 
resources  of  coal  or  petroleum. 

But  far  more  than  power  is  involved  in  the 
further  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
for  useful  purposes.  The  disastrous  flood 
of  1948  showed  how  much  needs  to  be  done, 
both  in  the  river  and  on  the  land  in  the 
watershed,  to  reduce  potential  flood  dam- 
age. The  first  irrigation  water  will  soon  be 
brought  to  the  thirsty  land  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  below  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
and  other  irrigation  projects  are  possible. 
The  important  lower  Columbia  fisheries  pro- 
gram, to  adjust  the  salmon  fishing  industry 
to  the  dam  construction  program,  needs  to  be 
pushed  forward.  The  use  of  the  river  for 
low-cost  transportation  of  bulk  goods  can 
be  greatly  expanded. 

Various  Federal  agencies  are  now  at  work 
on  these  phases  of  river  development,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  competent  planning 
has  already  been  done.  In  particular,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 


mation have  joindy  worked  out  the  frame- 
work for  a  comprehensive  program  of  dam- 
building.  McNary  and  Hungry  Horse 
dams  are  now  under  construction,  and 
others  are  about  to  be  started  to  meet  urgent 
needs. 

So  far  as  river  development  is  concerned, 
the  task  ahead  is  twofold.  Present  plans 
and  schedules  should  be  incorporated  in  a 
more  inclusive,  better  balanced  river  devel- 
opment program.  And  a  unified  operating 
system  must  be  established  for  the  many 
facilities  already  built  or  to  be  constructed. 
These  objectives  require  better  organiza- 
tional arrangements  than  we  now  have. 

Furthermore,  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  land,  forest,  and  mineral  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  into  step 
with  the'  water  development  program.  It  is 
questionable  economy  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  for  dams  as  part  of  a  flood  control 
scheme,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  are  doing 
all  we  can  in  the  way  of  forest  and  soil 
conservation  and  rehabilitation,  so  that  floods 
will  be  minimized  rather  than  aggravated. 
Similarly,  it  is  not  sensible  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  to  reclaim  land,  in  order  to  create 
new  farms,  if  at  the  same  time  we  fail  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  save  existing  farm  lands 
from  being  washed  into  the  rivers. 

It  is  obvious  that  Federal  activities  and 
expenditures  concerning  land  resources  need 
to  be  planned  in  relation  to  those  concerning 
water  resources.  Here  again  better  organi- 
zational arrangements  are  needed  than  we 
now  have. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  substantial 
progress  that  has  been  made  under  the  pro- 
grams as  they  have  been  conducted  in  the 
past.  However,  we  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  the  growing  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  activities  in  the  region 
require  much  greater  integration  and  the 
full-time  attention  of  top-level  administrators 
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if  the  tremendous  potentialities  of  the  region 
are  to  be  wisely  and  rapidly  developed. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  provide  a  means  for  weld- 
ing together  the  many  Federal  activities  con- 
cerned with  the  region's  resources  into  a 
balanced,  continuously  developing  program. 

In  so  doing  I  recommend  that  certain 
Federal  activities  in  the  region  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  agency,  called  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Administration.  To  that 
agency  should  be  transferred  the  Federal 
programs  of  constructing  and  operating 
physical  facilities  on  the  Columbia  River  and 
its  tributaries  for  the  multiple-purpose  con- 
servation and  use  of  the  water,  including  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  power. 
These  programs  are  now  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army.  This  con- 
solidation will  provide  not  only  for  a  bal- 
anced program  of  constructing  dams,  irri- 
gation works,  power  transmission  lines  and 
other  facilities,  but  also  for  a  workable  oper- 
ating plan  for  using  these  facilities  simul- 
taneously for  flood  control,  navigation, 
power  generation  and  transmission,  fish 
protection,  and  other  purposes.  It  is  plain 
common  sense  that  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system  of  river  structures  is  a  job 
for  a  single  agency. 

The  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
would  have  the  advantages  of  a  sound  foun- 
dation of  basic  planning  already  done,  and 
a  large  construction  program  already  under 
way.  The  bulk  of  its  staff  would  be  secured 
from  existing  agencies.  It  would  follow 
the  practice  of  existing  agencies  in  carrying 
on  its  construction  work  by  contract  so  far 
as  practicable.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  establishment  of  the  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  would  result  in  no  hesitation 


or  delay  in  the  development  program.  In- 
stead, the  Administration  would  carry  for- 
ward the  work  already  started  in  a  more 
effective  manner. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  consolidation  of 
any  other  Federal  activities  in  the  Columbia 
Valley  Administration.  I  do  recommend, 
however,  that  the  Administration  be  given 
direct  responsibility  for  preparing  definite 
plans  and  programs  for  soil  and  forest  con- 
servation, mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  and 
the  other  aspects  of  Federal  resource  activi- 
ties in  the  region,  and  the  means  to  see  that 
those  plans  and  programs  move  ahead  in 
step.  Such  plans  and  programs  would  be 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  all  interested 
groups — local,  State  and  Federal,  private  and 
public. 

In  this  way  the  activities  of  the  Colum- 
bia Valley  Administration  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  be  properly  adjusted  to 
each  other  and  to  the  activities  of  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  maximum  degree 
of  joint  and  cooperative  action  would  result. 
In  this  way  the  activities  of  all  agencies  con- 
cerned with  water,  land,  forest,  mineral,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  can  be  brought 
into  a  consistent  pattern  of  conservation  and 
development. 

The  Columbia  River  rises  in  Canada,  and 
part  of  its  watershed  is  in  that  country.  Un- 
der long-standing  treaties,  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  consult 
with  each  other  on  any  development  projects 
which  affect  international  waters,  including 
the  Columbia  River.  The  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  can  work  out,  in  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  Canadian  agencies  and 
in  accordance  with  our  treaty  obligations, 
practical  means  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  region,  on  both  sides 
of  the  international  boundary,  on  an  inte- 
grated basis.    It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be 
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able  in  this  respect  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  new  ways  of  achieving  mutual  bene- 
fit through  international  programs  of  re- 
source development. 

A  further  vital  element  in  developing  a 
better  organization  of  Federal  resource  ac- 
tivities in  the  Columbia  Valley  region  is  to 
bring  about  a  larger  degree  of  local  par- 
ticipation. To  this  end  I  recommend  that 
the  Columbia  Valley  Administration  be  re- 
quired to  have  its  headquarters  in  the  region, 
easily  accessible  to  the  people  who  live  there. 
I  recommend  further  that  the  Administra- 
tion be  required,  with  respect  to  all  phases  of 
its  activities,  to  seek  the  advice,  assistance, 
and  participation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, agriculture,  labor  and  business 
groups,  educational  institutions  and  other 
representative  groups  concerned.  This  can 
best  be  done,  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority experience  has  shown,  not  through 
formalistic  statutory  machinery,  but  through 
the  establishment  by  the  Administration  of 
a  large  number  of  advisory  groups  for  its 
different  activities  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  region,  and  through  the  use,  wherever 
possible,  of  established  local  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  development  program. 

In  these  various  ways  the  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration,  while  retaining  its  basic 
accountability  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, will  be  far  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  interests  and  desires  of  the  people  of  the 
region  than  the  present  subordinate  field  es- 
tablishments of  the  Government  can  be. 

The  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
should,  of  course,  administer  its  activities  in 
accordance  with  Federal  policies  which  ap- 
ply to  the  whole  country.  In  seeking  de- 
centralization of  Federal  authority  and 
appropriate  flexibility  to  meet  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we 
should    not     establish     different    national 


policies  for  that  region  than  for  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

For  example,  the  Administration  should 
be  required,  in  accordance  with  long-estab- 
lished Federal  policy,  to  respect  existing 
water  rights  and  the  water  rights  laws  of 
the  several  States.  The  Administration 
should  be  required  to  follow  the  reclama- 
tion laws  in  contracting  for  the  disposition 
of  land  or  water  in  reclamation  projects. 
It  should  be  required  to  give  the  customary 
preferences  and  priorities  to  public  agencies 
and  cooperatives  in  disposing  of  electric 
energy.  It  should  be  required  to  demonstrate 
the  economic  soundness  of  the  various  proj- 
ects it  undertakes,  and  to  repay  reimburs- 
able costs,  in  accordance  with  national 
policies.  In  short,  its  activities  should 
harmonize,  and  not  conflict,  with  Federal 
policies  concerning  agriculture,  commerce, 
labor,  and  the  other  broad  areas  of  national 
interest. 

Finally,  the  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion should  be  given,  with  respect  to  its 
revenue-producing  activities,  appropriate  fi- 
nancial and  operating  flexibility  under  the 
business-type  budgeting,  accounting  and 
auditing  methods  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  With- 
out detracting  from  the  necessary  control  of 
the  Administration  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  this  will  permit  more  business-like 
procedures  and  more  steady  and  economical 
scheduling  of  construction  and  operations 
than  are  now  possible. 


These  recommendations  I  regard  as  the 
fundamental  elements  of  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  Federal  resource  activities  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  They  involve  no  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  powers,  no  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  States,  communities  or  in- 
dividuals.   Instead    they    are    designed    to 
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achieve  a  more  sensible  and  unified  organiza- 
tion of  Federal  activities,  which  will  result  in 
a  more  effective  program  for  resource  de- 
velopment and  more  effective  participation 
by  the  people  of  the  region  in  shaping  that 
program. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  embodying 
these  recommendations  will  bring  Govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people — closer  to  the 
grass-roots.  This  means  Government  action 
that  will  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

In  recent  years  the  people  of  our  country 
have  come  to  understand  that  the  progres- 
sive growth  of  our  economy  and  the  main- 
tenance of  national  security  depend  largely 
upon  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 
We  have  reached  overwhelming  agreement 
that  our  natural  resources  must  not  be  waste- 
fully  exploited,  but  instead  must  be  de- 
veloped and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  must  be  con- 
served so  far  as  possible  to  preserve  their 
usefulness  permanently. 

We  have  been  making  great  strides  toward 
accomplishing  these  objectives.  Private  citi- 
zens and  groups,  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  Federal  Government  have 
all  been  doing  more  and  more  as  we  have 
found  new  technical  methods  and  new  ways 
of  working  together. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  will  need 
sustained    private    and    public    effort   over 


many  years,  based  on  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  long-range  investment  in  de- 
veloping and  conserving  natural  resources. 
This  is  an  effort  in  which  each  citizen  should 
feel  a  direct  responsibility — not  only  the  pri- 
vate owner  of  resources,  whose  management 
of  his  property  has  an  immediate  bearing  on 
the  public  good,  but  every  other  citizen  as 
well,  since  the  welfare  of  all  depends  upon 
the  preservation  and  wise  expansion  of  our 
resources. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Administration  along  the 
lines  I  have  recommended  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  out,  far  more 
vigorously  and  effectively  than  is  now  the 
case,  its  part  in  the  tremendous  long-range 
task  of  developing  and  conserving  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
increasing  welfare  of  the  people. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Shortly  after  the  President's  message  was  sent 
to  the  Congress,  a  number  of  bills  establishing  a 
Columbia  Valley  Administration  and  pertaining  to 
the  Columbia  River  basin  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  They 
were  referred  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Public  Works.  None  of  the  bills  introduced  was 
reported  out  of  the  Committees. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  8ist  Congress  the 
Senate  defeated  an  amendment  to  the  rivers,  har- 
bors, and  flood  control  bill  which  authorized  initial 
reclamation  and  irrigation  developments  in  the 
Columbia  River  basin. 


78    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  14,  1949 

the  president.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I 
have  no  special  announcements  to  make  this 
morning.  Any  questions  you  want  to  ask? 
Now,  go  ahead. 

[1.]     Q.  Is  the — are  you  going  to  let  the 
Navy  go  ahead  with  the  plans   for  that 


world's  biggest  aircraft  carrier? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on  that 
at  this  time. 

Q.  Is  an  investigation  under  way  on  it? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that. 
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[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  term  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  Chairman  expires  this 
week.  Do  you  plan  to  renominate  Admiral 
Smith? 

the  president.  I  have  the  matter  under 
consideration,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  ready  to 
make  the  announcement,  I  will  let  you  know. 

Q.  Can't  hear  you. 

the  president.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
Admiral  Smith  would  be  reappointed  to  the 
Maritime  Commission.  I  said  I  had  the 
matter  under  consideration  and  would  make 
the  announcement  at  the  proper  time. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  heard  of 
any  approaches  by  the  Soviet  Government  to- 
ward settlement  of  the  Berlin  crisis? 

the  president.  I  think  Mr.  Acheson  an- 
swered that  adequately  yesterday  at  his  press 
conference.1  He  sent  me  a  copy  of  what  he 
said,  and  that  covered  the  situation. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  were  sup- 
posed to  receive  a  telegram  last  week  from 
Representative  Lane  of  Massachusetts,  ask- 
ing you  to  do  something  about  the  unem- 
ployment situation  in  Lawrence. 

the  president.  I  don't  remember  having 
received  such  a  telegram.  There  may  be 
one  in  the  mill  somewhere.    I  haven't  seen  it. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
that  Mon  Wallgren  is  considering  asking  you 


1  According  to  newspaper  reports  Secretary 
Acheson  declared  at  his  news  conference  on  April 
13  that  official  avenues  o£  communication  were 
still  open  for  Russia  if  she  wanted  to  discuss  lift- 
ing the  Berlin  blockade  and  undertake  four-power 
talks  on  Germany,  but  he  made  it  clear  that  the 
blockade  must  be  lifted  in  advance  of  general  dis- 
cussions on  Germany. 

He  made  this  position  known  in  replying  to  ques- 
tions concerning  rumors  in  Europe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  extending  "feelers"  on  a  solution 
of  the  blockade  and  the  German  question. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  the  blockade  as  an 
obstacle  to  four-power  talks  on  Germany  had  been 
stated  many  times,  both  by  himself  and  by  his 
predecessor,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 


to  withdraw  your  nomination.2    If  he  does, 

and  you  do,  have  you  anybody  else 

[Laughter] 

the  president.  I  don't  know  what  is  in 
Mon's  mind.  I  have  no  intention  of  with- 
drawing his  appointment  to  the  Senate. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  con- 
ference on  Tuesday  with  the  four  Massachu- 
setts Members  of  the  House,  did  that  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  the  Massachusetts 
delegation? 

the  president.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  I  don't 
think  there  was  ever  any  necessity  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  harmony.  I  think 
they  have  always  been  at  peace  and  harmony. 
I  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with  those 
four  young  gentlemen — all  Democrats. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey  came  in  to  see 
you.  Could  you  say  whether  you  discussed 
a  Mediterranean  Pact,  similar  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact? 

the  president.  The  Foreign  Minister  of 
Turkey  came  in  to  pay  a  courtesy  call  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  de- 
livered to  me  a  letter  of  felicitations  from  the 
President  of  Turkey,  and  that's  all  that  took 
place. 

You  started  to  ask  a  question,  what  was  it? 

[8.]  Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,  whether 
any  decision  has  been  reached  on  the  Mexi- 
can proposal  for  a  loan  for  oil  development? 


2  On  February  3,  1949,  the  President  had  nom- 
inated Mon  C.  Wallgren,  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board. 

On  March  15  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee rejected  the  nomination.  For  the  Committee 
hearings  see  "Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  on  the  Nomi- 
nation of  Mon  C.  Wallgren  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board"  (Government 
Printing  Office:  1949,  240  pp.). 

On  May  17  the  White  House  released  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Wallgren  in  which  the  latter  requested  that  his  name 
be  withdrawn.     See  Item  100. 
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the  president.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Any  in  sight? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  negotiations  have  not  taken  place 
in  my  office. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  under 
consideration  any  proposals  for  the  Ambas- 
sadors to  either  Paris — either  France  or 
Belgium? 

the  president.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  I  are  discussing  the  appointment  of 
Ambassadors.  We  have  come  to  no  firm 
decision  as  yet  for  any  of  those  places. 

Q.  What  about  Moscow,  sir?  Anything 
you  can  say  about  that? 

the  president.  Nothing  I  can  say  about 
it  at  this  time.  Whenever  we  are  ready,  I 
will  make  the  announcement,  so  that  you 
will  all  have  it  at  once. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  and  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  discuss  the  possible  resignation  of 
Senator  Wagner  from  the 

the  president.  We  did  not. 

Q.  Could  you  say  what  you  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick talked  about? 

the  president.  We  talked  about  politics 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  That's 
what  the  State  Chairman  usually  talks  about 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  usually  is  always  very  anxious  to  know  if 
there  are  any  good  jobs  loose.  [Laughter"] 
That  is  principally  what  we  talked  about. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  anything  on 
Roy  all  or  Sullivan  yet? 

the  president.  No,  not  yet. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  con- 
template a  special  message  on  the  arms  im- 
plementation of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty? 

the  president.  That  will  come  at  the 
proper  time.  I  am  not  ready  to  make  the 
announcement  on  it  as  yet, 

Q.  When  the  announcement  is  made,  do 
you  expect  it  might  come  in  the  form  of  a 
special  message? 


the  president.  I  will  have  to  answer  that 
question  when  it  comes  around.  I  can't 
answer  it  this  morning. 

[13.]  Q.  Have  you  decided  when  you 
are  going  to  ask  Congress  to  extend  Regu- 
lation W? 

the  president.  Regulation  W,  I  think, 
runs  a  year  yet. 

Q.  Expires  June  30th. 

the  president.  No — I  think  the  request 
has  been  made  for  its  extension,  and  that 
request  still  stands. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  notice  you  put 
in  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority  recom- 
mendation yesterday. 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  is  planned  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley? 

the  president.  The  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
is  a  different  proposition.  That  is  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  worked  out  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  times  past  we 
have  reached  certain  agreements  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  I  think  will  probably  be 
just  the  same  as  they  were  before. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to  send  a 
similar  message  on  the  MVA? 

the  president.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  you 
said  "No,  not  yet"  on  the  question  about  Mr. 
Royall  and  Mr.  Sullivan? 

the  president.  Whenever  it  comes  time 
to  make  the  announcement  on  that — what 
I  intended  to  imply  was  that  I  will  make  the 
announcement  so  that  everybody  will  have 
it  at  once,  if  an  announcement  is  necessary. 

Q.  Could  I — could  you  say  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Royall  or  Mr.  Sullivan  have  sub- 
mitted their  resignations? 

the  president.  Every  man  in  the  Gov- 
ernment has  submitted  a  resignation.  They 
submitted  their  resignations  along  with  the 
Ambassadors  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Secre- 
taries, and  Under  Secretaries,  and  Assistant 
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Secretaries,  and  all  the  appointive  officers. 
I  have  a  drawer  full  of  them. 
Q.  But  nothing  beyond  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  Are  they  going  to  leave  the  Cabinet 
soon,  sir? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  question 
when  the  time  comes  for  it.  I  can't  answer 
it  this  morning. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  this  alphabet 
business,  what  in  the  devil  is  Regulation  W? 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  Regulation  W  has  to  do 
with  a  regulation  on  credit,  for  the  people 
who  buy  cars  on  credit,  and  who  make  fur- 
niture purchases  on  credit,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  It  requires  a  certain  percentage  to  be 
paid  down  on  the  purchase,  and  it  was  some- 
what eased  with  regard  to  car  purchases  not 
long  ago.  I  think  that  is  probably  what 
brought  up  the  question. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  been 
briefed  on  the  speech  made  in  the  House 
yesterday  by  Representative  Cannon  on  air 
power? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't,  and  I 
haven't  had  time  to  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  been 
briefed  on  it  because  it  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention? 

the  president.  I  heard  something  about 
it,  but  I  haven't  read  the  speech,  and  I 
haven't  been  briefed  on  it. 

Q.  You  aren't  ready  to  comment  on  it  yet? 

the  president.  No.  I  don't  want  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

[18.]  Q.  A  $600  million  supplemental 
request  for  the  Veterans  Administration 
came  up  a  couple  of  days  ago 

the  president.  I  think  it  was  $540 
million. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  595. 


the  president.  Well,  whatever  it  is — we 
won't  quibble  over  $50  million.    [Laughter] 

Q.  I  have  two  questions.  The  first  is 
whether  that  will  increase  the  prospective 
deficit  by  that  much? 

the  president.  Certainly  it  will. 

Q.  The  second  question,  sir,  is  whether 
the  same  circumstances  that  prompted  that 
supplemental  request  will  apply  on  next 
year's  Veterans  Administration? 

the  president.  Well,  I  hope  not.  I  hope 
not.  I  hope  that  the  next  time  it  is  necessary 
to  make  that  estimate,  the  budget  will  come 
more   closer  to  it   than  it  did   this   time. 

Q.  You  don't  plan  any  supplemental 
then? 

the  president.  Not  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  can't  tell  what  the  conditions  will  be 
then.3 


3  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  issued  the 
following  statement  clarifying  the  effect  of  the  sup- 
plemental estimate  for  the  Veterans  Administration 
upon  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1949: 

"Although  the  supplemental  estimate  for  read- 
justment benefits  will  increase  expenditures  for  this 
program  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  its  effect 
upon  total  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  other  Government 
programs. 

"Out  of  the  $595,890,000  supplemental,  $323,- 
1 93 »^9 1  had  already  been  included  in  the  January 
budget  as  a  supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1949.  The 
remaining  $272,696,109  thus  represents  an  increase 
over  the  original  appropriation  estimates  for  read- 
justment benefits.  While  expenditures  for  read- 
justment benefits  will  thus  be  somewhat  higher  than 
estimated  last  January,  there  are  offsetting  decreases 
estimated  for  other  programs. 

"A  recent  review  of  expenditures  indicates  that 
within  the  total  of  expenditures  some  items  are  now 
running  at  a  higher  rate  and  others  at  a  lower  rate 
than  estimated  in  January.  For  example,  expendi- 
tures for  ECA  and  for  stockpiling  are  at  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  than  previously  estimated,  but  on  the  other 
hand  expenditures  for  veterans'  programs  and  price 
support  are  running  at  a  higher  rate. 

"These  differences,  however,  almost  offset  each 
other  and  there  appear  to  be  no  changes  of  sufficient 
significance  to  cause  a  revision  of  the  January  esti- 
mate of  a  $600  million  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949." 
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Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
the  president.  You're  entirely  welcome. 


note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April  14, 
1949. 


79    Statement  by  the  President  Commending  the  National  Capital 
Sesquicentennial  Commission.    April  15,  1949 


IN  MARCH  1948,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion, which  was  created  by  Congress  to  plan 
the  celebration  of  the  150th  birthday  anni- 
versary of  our  Nation's  Capital,  I  said:  "It  is 
a  matter  of  importance  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  a  symbol  to  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere."  That  statement 
has  even  more  pertinent  application  now 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Commission,  under  the  authority 
granted  to  it  by  the  Congress,  has  created  a 
sound  program  for  the  observance  of  this 
important  event  in  our  American  history — 
one  which  I  believe  will  bring  home  to  every 
American,  and  to  the  world,  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  our  great  heritage  of  freedom. 

I  believe  the  exposition  planned  by  the 
Commission  offers  a  timely  opportunity  for 
all  elements  of  our  national  life  to  demon- 
strate the  achievements  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  on  a  site  in  the  heart  of  the  Capital. 


I  hope  that  all  our  States  and  Territories, 
industry,  labor,  and  all  Government  agencies 
and  departments  will  respond  wholeheart- 
edly to  our  invitation  to  participate. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  name 
for  this  important  celebration  than  the 
Freedom  Fair — and  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
help  in  making  it  a  symbol  of  America's  faith 
in  the  democratic  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded. 

note:  The  National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mission was  established  in  1947  (61  Stat.  396).  At 
the  time  of  the  President's  statement,  however,  Con- 
gress had  not  appropriated  funds  for  the  celebration, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  April  1950,  and  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  had  stricken  from  the 
budget  the  item  relating  to  the  sesquicentennial 
(see  Item  72  above).  Funds  were  provided  in  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  approved  October 
14,  1949  (63  Stat.  872). 

For  the  President's  remarks  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion on  March  8,  1948,  see  1948  volume,  this 
series,  Item  47. 


80    Remarks  to  Members  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Business  Paper  Editors.    April  15,  1949 

the  president  [replying  to  a  request  that  he 
say  a  jew  words  about  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway].  Well, 
Paul,1  it  seems  to  me  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  has  been  amply  discussed  and  will  be 
more  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Senate  of 


1  Paul  Wooton,  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Business  Paper  Editors. 


the  United  States  in  a  short  time.  There  is 
very  little  I  can  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said  in  the  message  to  Congress  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  but  if  you  are  interested,  I  will 
give  you  a  mimeographed  copy! 
[Laughter] 

There   has  always   been   a   tremendous 
amount    of    conversation    about    the    St. 
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Lawrence  Waterway,  or  Seaway,  or  Power 
Project,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  more  talk  on  that 
subject  when  I  present  the  matter  formally 
to  the  Congress. 

And  there  is  another  project  in  which 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  joindy 
interested,  and  that  is  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
Project.  The  Canadians  have  come  across 
out  of  their  survey  fund,  but  the  United 
States  Congress  has  been  a  little  balky  about 
getting  that  fund  out.  As  soon  as  I  can 
get  that  fund,  why  we  will  go  to  work  on  it. 

You  know,  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  the  relationship  between  our  northern 
neighbor  and  ourselves,  because  it  is  an  ideal 
situation.  It  is  one  that  has  prevailed  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  ever  since  old 
Daniel  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  a 
meeting  over  here  near  Lafayette  Square  in 
the  Ashburton  House — which  is  still  stand- 
ing— to  discuss  the  situation  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  from 
Lake  Superior  west.  And  old  Lord  Ash- 
burton and  old  Dan  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  part  of  the  country  wasn't  worth 
anything,  anyway — and  this  was  after  they 
had  a  few  good  cocktails — and  they  took  a 
ruler  and  ran  it  down  from  the  middle  of 
Lake  Superior  and  said  you  take  this  and  we 
will  take  this.  And  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  settlement  ever  since.  So 
far  as  our  relations  are  concerned,  I  think  it 
is  ideal. 

One  of  the  things  I  like  to  point  to  with 
pride  is  that  while  we,  the  United  States,  are 
considered  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  as  a  result  of  the 
last  war,  our  neighbors  on  the  north  and 


to  the  south  are  not  afraid  of  us.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  a  military  force  on 
either  border  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  either  one  of  our  neighbors  to 
be  in  the  least  bit  nervous  about  what  we 
may  want  to  do  to  them.  They  are  most 
likely  to  think  what  can  we  do  for  them. 
And  that  is  the  way  we  want  them  to  feel. 

I  appreciate  the  business  magazines  and 
editors  and  publishers  wanting  to  come  in 
to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  has  got  to  be  a  habit,  hasn't  it, 
Paul? 

Mr.  Wooton:  Yes,  Mr.  President,  you 
have  been  very  kind  to  us. 

the  president.  Every  year  since  I  have 
been  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
had  it  in  mind  to  explain  to  some  of  you 
what  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  stands 
for,  but  since  this  is  a  joint  affair  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  maybe  I  had 
better  not  talk  about  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  Some 
other  time,  maybe,  I  will  discuss  that  with 
you,  but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  appre- 
ciate your  wanting  to  come  in. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  all  of  you 
again,  and  to  meet  all  the  members  from 
Canada,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  suc- 
cessful meeting  and  that  your  publications 
will  continue  to  thrive  and  prosper.  I  have 
seen  nearly  every  single  one  of  them,  except 
those  from  Canada — and  I  like  to  read  the 
advertising!     [Laughter] 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  12:30  p.m.  The  conference  is  carried  in 
the  White  House  Official  Reporter's  records  as  the 
President's  one  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  news 
conference. 
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81     Statement  by  the  President  Making  Public  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Labor  Relations  in  Atomic  Energy 
Installations.    April  18,  1949 


ON  September  3, 1948, 1  appointed  a  special 
commission  of  three  experts  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  to  make  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  peaceful  and  orderly  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  in  Government-owned,  pri- 
vately-operated atomic  energy  installations. 

The  members  of  the  special  commission, 
William  H.  Davis,  chairman,  Aaron  Hor- 
vitz,  and  Edwin  E.  Witte,  consulted  with 
labor,  management,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Their  report,  submitted  to 
me  today,  emphasizes  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  management  and  labor 
in  all  Government-owned,  privately-operated 
atomic  energy  installations  to  seek  in  every 
way  by  voluntary  procedures  and  mutual 
agreement  the  settlement  of  disputes  affect- 
ing vital  operations. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
mutual  acceptance  by  both  labor  and  man- 
agement of  this  special  responsibility  will 
permit  setdement  of  differences  through  free 
collective  bargaining  without  interruption  of 
production. 

To  fortify  the  principle  of  free  collective 
bargaining,  and  to  help  adapt  it  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  atomic  energy  industry,  the 
Commission  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  Labor  Relations  Panel  appointed  by  the 
President  for  the  atomic  energy  programs. 

The  method  suggested  would  not  be  a 
substitute  for  collective  bargaining.  The 
Commission  emphasizes  that  the  panel 
would  be  effective  only  if  its  help  is  invoked 


infrequently  and  in  the  most  difficult  cases. 
It  is  up  to  labor  and  management  to  settle 
their  own  disputes  through  conscientious 
bargaining  and  use  of  existing  conciliation 
services. 

No  special  legislation  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  I 
shall  give  careful  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  report, 
I  am  making  it  public  at  this  time.  I  com- 
mend each  member  of  the  Commission  for 
the  time  and  effort  given  in  the  public 
interest  to  this  important  task. 

note:  The  President's  Commission  on  Labor  Re- 
lations in  Atomic  Energy  Installations  was  appointed 
as  a  result  of  the  labor  dispute  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  (see  1948  volume,  this  series, 
Item  140).  The  Commission's  report  is  dated  April 
1949  (Government  Printing  Office,  13  pp.). 

The  report  proposed  as  a  mediation  agency  an 
Atomic  Energy  Labor  Relations  Panel.  The  Panel 
was  to  take  jurisdiction  only  after  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  normal  processes  of  conciliation,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Conciliation  Service,  had  failed  to 
bring  about  a  settlement;  it  could  make  recom- 
mendations but  they  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
compulsory. 

In  recommending  that  a  Panel  of  three  impartial 
members  be  established  the  report  suggested  that 
this  procedure  be  given  a  trial  period  of  2  or  pos- 
sibly 3  years,  subject  to  termination  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  any  time.  The  Panel  mem- 
bers were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
nominations  submitted  to  him  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

For  the  statement  by  the  President  upon  appoint- 
ing William  H.  Davis  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Labor  Relations  Panel,  see  Item  87. 
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82    Address  and  Remarks  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  Volunteers  in  the 
Savings  Bond  Campaign.    April  19,  1949 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  George  Jessel,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
good  people  who  are  volunteering,  and  all 
those  who  are  being  paid,  and  those  who  are 
wording,  anyway,  for  this  bond  drive: 

Tonight  in  Washington,  and  in  the  State 
capitals  across  the  Nation,  we  have  gathered 
to  honor  the  3  million  volunteers  who  are 
leaders  in  the  national  savings  bond  pro- 
gram. These  good  Americans  have  volun- 
teered to  devote  their  time  and  their  effort 
to  the  sale  of  savings  bonds  from  May  the 
1 6th,  when  the  Opportunity  Bond  Drive 
opens,  until  June  30,  when  the  bond  drive 
ends. 

In  a  few  weeks,  our  3  million  bond  sales- 
men will  be  joined  by  another  group  of 
volunteers.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand newsboys  will  ring  the  Nation's  door- 
bells, bringing  the  message  of  the  Oppor- 
tunity Drive  into  12  million  American 
homes.  I  ask  you  to  welcome  these  carrier 
boys  to  your  homes  and  give  them  the  en- 
couragement they  deserve  as  our  youngest 
and  best  salesmen.  This  campaign  is  an 
opportunity  for  them,  just  as  it  is  an  op- 
portunity for  all  of  us,  to  help  ourselves 
and  our  country  at  the  same  time. 

The  name  "Opportunity  Bond  Drive"  is 
well  chosen.  The  United  States  has  always 
been  a  land  of  opportunity,  and  this  bond 
drive  will  help  to  keep  it  a  land  of 
opportunity. 

From  the  very  start,  the  buyers  of  United 
States  savings  bonds  have  been  purchasing 
opportunity  with  every  bond.  They  have 
been  buying  the  opportunity  to  thrive  and 
prosper.  They  have  been  buying  hope — 
new  homes — a  chance  to  go  into  business — 
a  chance  to  buy  a  farm — to  face  the  years 
ahead  with  confidence  and  security.    Every 


bond  they  have  bought  has  given  them  that 
much  more  reason  to  feel  secure  about  the 
future — their  own  and  their  country's. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  have  a  sound 
and  secure  Nation  unless  security  is  the  com- 
mon possession  of  all  our  people.  Farmer, 
factory  worker,  banker,  merchant,  school- 
teacher, housewife — all  are  buying  security 
for  themselves  and  for  each  other  when  they 
buy  savings  bonds. 

Savings  bonds  mean  more  than  freedom 
from  financial  worries.  They  signify  that 
the  owner  is  an  active  participant  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Government,  as  every  citizen 
should  be.  A  savings  bond  is  your  certificate 
that  you  have  a  share  in  your  country.  And 
when  a  great  many  people  own  those  cer- 
tificates, it  makes  this  a  better  country. 

Today  there  are  $48  billion  worth  of  sav- 
ings bonds  in  the  hands  of  individuals — 
folks  in  litde  towns,  on  farms,  in  great 
metropolitan  areas.  Think  of  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  your  own  hometown. 
Think  how  the  savings  bonds  owned  by  your 
friends  and  neighbors  can  help  them  meet 
personal  emergencies  that  may  lie  ahead. 
Think  of  the  new  homes  this  money  will 
build — the  youngsters  who  will  be  sent 
through  school — the  men  and  women  whose 
later  years  will  be  made  happier  because 
some  part  of  this  $48  billion  is  theirs. 

These  billions  of  dollars  in  bonds  are  an 
assurance  of  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  happiness  for  our  people.  That 
assurance  will  be  increased  by  the  success  of 
the  Opportunity  Bond  Drive. 

To  all  of  you  volunteers  who  will  carry 
this  drive  over  the  top,  I  bring  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  your  countrymen.  The  job  ahead 
of  you  is  a  big  one.  It  will  take  all  the  effort 
that  each  of  you  can  give.    I  know  that  you 
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will  undertake  this  task  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  determination  which  mark  your 
devotion  to  the  public  good. 


We  have  a  White  House  Correspondents' 
Association  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ross,  and 
I  promised  Mr.  Ross  faithfully  that  my  re- 
marks would  be  confined  to  the  manuscript, 
which  I  have  just  read. 

I  know  this,  though,  that  if  that  beautiful 
young  lady,  Miss  Jane  Pickens,  would  sing 
on  the  radio  for  this  bond  drive,  it  would 
sell  a  great  many  more  bonds — I  know  it 
would  sell  me  a  lot  more — than  listening  to 
me  speak. 

I  am  glad  you  picked  out  a  covered  wagon 
for  the  Opportunity  Bond  Drive.  They  used 
to  make  these  covered  wagons  in  Independ- 
ence. They  made  some  in  New  York,  some 
in  Wisconsin,  and  a  few  in  St.  Louis,  but 
they  made  most  of  these  wagons  that  started 
out  across  the  western  plains  in  the  i&^o's 
and  logo's  in  Independence  and  Westport, 
which  is  now  part  of  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
City  is  a  suburb  of  Independence,  as  you 
know.  And  those  wagons  took  the  pioneers 
through  to  open  up  the  West. 

I  was  told  once  that  when  the  Comstock 
gold  was  discovered,  one  old  miner,  with 
$40,000  worth  of  gold  that  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with,  went  to  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  and  ate  $40  worth  of  fried 
eggs  in  10  days.  Now  the  Palace  Hotel 
sends  us  this  covered  wagon  made  of  sugar. 
There  was  a  time  in  those  days  when  that 
sugar  right  there  would  have  been  worth 
$40  worth  of  fried  eggs  in  10  days.  I  am 
glad  that  John  is  going  to  send  it  out  to  the 
hospital,  because  I  know  that  those  young 


children  will  appreciate  it,  not  only  appreci- 
ate looking  at  it,  but  I  can  visualize  what 
they  will  do  to  it  when  they  get  their  hands 
on  it. 

I  hope  that  every  one  of  you  will  do  what 
you  have  always  done — and  I  know  that  you 
will — put  this  bond  drive  over  the  top  in  a 
greater  manner  than  you  have  ever  done  in 
the  past.  It  is  necessary  that  we  continue  to 
instruct  the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  that 
an  anchor  to  the  windward  is  the  safest 
thing  they  can  have  in  prosperous  times,  and 
in  times  that  are  not  prosperous. 

A  savings  bond  endorsed  by  the  United 
States  Government  is  the  safest  investment 
in  the  world  today.  There  is  none  other  to 
equal  it.  We  ourselves  make  that  the 
safest — the  people.  The  citizens  of  any 
country  are  its  backbone,  and  really  what 
make  the  country  great. 

This  Nation  now  is  making  a  record  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  by  your  effort 
to  make  this  engagement  which  you  have 
undertaken  the  usual  success,  we  will  con- 
tinue this  great  Nation  on  the  road  to  peace 
in  the  world,  and  prosperity  at  home. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10  p.m.  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington.  In  his  opening  words  he 
referred  to  George  Jessel,  toastmaster  for  the  dinner, 
John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Vernon  L.  Clark,  National  Director  of  the  Savings 
Bonds  Division,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Attending  the  dinner  were  400  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  of  the  savings  bond 
program,  including  representatives  of  banking,  in- 
dustry, labor,  news  media,  agriculture,  education, 
and  fraternal  and  civic  organizations. 

The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast.  The  extemporaneous  remarks  which 
followed  the  address  were  not  carried  over  the  air. 
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83    Remarks  to  Members  of  the  Associated  Church  Press. 
April  2i3  1949 


Dr.  Pruden: 

I  appreciate  your  remarks,  and  I  hope  that 
I  have  not  been  a  liability  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

You  know,  the  President  has  to  be  very 
careful,  when  he  goes  to  church,  that  he  goes 
to  church  for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  God 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  circus. 
A  great  many  people,  if  they  find  that  the 
President,  not  Harry  Truman,  but  the  Presi- 
dent, is  going  to  be  in  church,  they  will  go 
to  church.  Well,  that  is  not  the  right  frame 
of  mind  in  which  to  go  to  church,  and  I 
don't  cater  to  that  sort  of  program.  I  go  be- 
cause I  want  to  go  and  because  I  think  I 
ought  to  go,  and  hot  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  show.  The  First  Baptist  Church 
treats  me  just  the  way  I  want  to  be  treated. 

I  can't  go  every  Sunday,  because  the  bur- 
dens of  this  office  are  so  great  that  I  have 
to  put  in  an  average  of  16  or  17  hours  a  day 


in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  here  to  this 
Capital  City,  and  I  hope  that  you  have  had 
a  constructive  and  helpful  meeting,  and  that 
you  will  continue  to  have  a  successful  press 
that  will  tend  to  improve  the  moral 
standards  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  the  world. 

We  are  working  for  permanent  peace  in 
the  world.  We  have  no  ambitions  to  con- 
trol any  country  or  to  tell  any  country  how 
it  ought  to  run  its  internal  affairs.  We  be- 
lieve in  freedom  of  expression,  in  freedom 
of  worship,  and  the  right  to  go  where  we 
please,  if  it  does  not  injure  anybody  else 
when  we  do  that.  That's  all  in  the  world 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  the  White  House. 
His  opening  words  referred  to  Rev.  Edward  Hughes 
Pruden,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Wash- 
ington, the  church  attended  by  the  President. 


84    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  21,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  an  announcement  or 
two  this  time. 

[1.]  On  Monday,  I  am  having  an  official 
luncheon  for  the  President  of  Israel,  Dr. 
Chaim  Weizmann. 

And  this  morning  I  signed  an  appoint- 
ment for  David  K.  E.  Bruce  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  France.  And  the  Honor- 
able Jeff  Caffery  is  coming  back  to  the 
United  States  and  will  be  assigned  another 
post  at  a  later  date. 

And,  I  accepted  the  resignation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  this  morning;  and  the 
exchange  of  letters  will  be  available  to  you 


in  mimeographed  form  as  soon  as  this  con- 
ference is  over.1 

Now  I  am  ready  for  questions. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  first  question 
would  be,  naturally,  who  is  going  to  succeed 
Mr.  Royall?    Is  that  determined  yet? 

the  president.  I  can't  tell  you  yet.  If 
I  had  known  that  I  would  have  told  you 
right  away,  Tony.2 


1  Kenneth  C.  Royall  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army  from  July  21,  1947,  through  April  27,  1949. 
His  letter  of  resignation  and  the  President's  reply 
were  released  by  the  White  House  on  April  21. 

2  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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Q.  Will  there  be  an  Acting  Secretary  in 
the  meantime,  or  is  that  automatic 

the  president.  The  situation  will  auto- 
matically take  care  of  itself,  until  somebody 
is  appointed.  I  think  probably  it's  the  Under 
Secretary.  If  not,  then  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary will  act. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
various  stories  recently  that  Mr.  McCloy  has 
been  asked  to  take  a  position  as  High  Com- 
missioner, or  under  some  other  title,  for 
Germany.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  that 
position  has  been  offered  to  him? 

the  president.  I  can't  comment  on  that 
at  the  present  time.3 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  who  will  be  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Bruce  on  the  EC  A? 


3  On  May  18  the  President  announced  that  he 
was  appointing  John  J.  McCloy  to  be  United  States 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany  and  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion. Mr.  McCloy  had  been  serving  as  President  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

The  White  House  release  stated  that  his  appoint- 
ment grew  out  of  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  which  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  tripartite  control  machinery  for  West 
Germany. 

The  release  described  Mr.  McCloy's  duties  as 
follows: 

"As  United  States  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy will  be  the  supreme  United  States  authority 
in  Germany.  Subject  to  consultation  with  and  ulti- 
mate direction  by  the  President,  he  will  be  under 
the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  will  have  the  authority  to  exer- 
cise all  the  governmental  functions  of  the  United 
States  in  Germany,  other  than  the  Command  of  the 
United  States  Occupation  Forces.  He  will  represent 
the  United  States  on  the  Allied  High  Commission 
for  Germany  (United  States-United  Kingdom- 
France)  when  established  and  will  exercise  the  ap- 
propriate functions  of  a  Chief  of  Mission,  Class  One, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
August  13,  1946. 

"Subject  to  consultation  with  and  ultimate  di- 
rection by  the  President,  Mr.  McCloy  will  be  the 
representative  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration in  all  its  relations  and  actions  with  respect 
to  Germany.  As  regards  these  functions  he  will  be 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of 


the  president.  That  has  not  been  decided 
as  yet. 

Q.  Is  Barry  Bingham  being  considered 
for  that? 

the  president.  Several  people  under  con- 
sideration— among  them  Barry  Bingham. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  reports  off  the 
Hill  this  afternoon  are  that  Mr.  Acheson 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  the  sum  of  the  arms  implementation 
plan  is  one  billion,  four.  Is  that  approxi- 
mately right,  sir? 

the  president.  Mr.  Acheson  had  a  con- 
fidential interview  with  the  Members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  cannot  comment  on  any  leaks. 
[Laughter] 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  any  final  de- 
cision been  reached  on  Mexico's  request  for 
an  oil  development  loan? 

the  president.  The  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  is  still  under  consideration. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  administra- 
tion policy  to  keep  the  figures  on  the  arma- 
ment program  in  the  category  of  executive 


the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  (Mr. 
Hoffman)  and  the  coordination  of  the  United  States 
Special  Representative  in  Europe  (Mr.  Harriman). 
Mr.  McCloy  will  be  assisted  by  a  Chief  of  Special 
Mission  to  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  will 
have  the  rank  of  Minister  and  act  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  and  direction  of  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner. 

"On  military  matters,  the  Military  Commander 
will  continue  to  receive  instructions  directly  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  However,  the  High  Com- 
missioner will  be  authorized  to  direct  the  United 
States  Commanding  General  to  intervene  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  to  take  such 
other  action  as  is  required  to  support  United  States 
policy  in  Germany.  During  the  period  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  military  government  responsibility  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  High  Commissioner  will  also  be  the  Military 
Governor  of  the  United  States  Zone  in  Germany. 
In  this  capacity  he  will  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  of 
course  to  consultation  with  and  ultimate  direction 
by  the  President." 
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information  for  some  time  yet? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion when  I  get  ready  to  send  the  request  to 
the  Senate.  It  will  be  in  the  regular  form, 
and  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy,  as 
usual. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  106  radio  stations 
in  the  United  States  are  operating  on  day- 
light time,  through  an  agreement  with 
Mexico — a  gentleman's  agreement.  Mexico 
has  broken  the  agreement  and  has  invaded 
another  wave  band  that  they  weren't  sup- 
posed to  even  touch. 

the  president.  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
and  anyway  that's  a  matter  that  would  have 
to  go  through  the  State  Department  and  the 
Communications  Commission. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  anticipate 
any  other  changes  in  the  Defense  establish- 
ment? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that,  be- 
cause I  really  don't  anticipate  any  serious 
change — any  further  major  changes  im- 
mediately. Of  course,  there  are  some 
changes  being  made  in  the  Government,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  takes  an  iron  man 
with  an  elephant  hide  to  hold  a  Government 
position  nowadays,  and  the  pay  is  not  worth 
all  the  ribbing  they  have  to  take. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  who  is  going  to 
replace  Tom  Clark? 

the  president.  Nobody.  Tom  Clark  is 
going  to  stay  where  he  is. 

[n.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  had  an  im- 
portant California  politician  in  here  today. 

the  president.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  support  him  for  the  Gover- 
norship? 

the  president.  Senator  Luckey  4  is  a  very 
fine  gentleman.  I  discussed  California 
politics  with  him,  that's  all  I  have  to  say 
about  it. 


[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  now  that  the 
keel  of  the  new  carrier  has  been  laid,  can  you 
scotch  these  rumors  that  are  going 
around 

the  president.  Has  it  been  laid?  Has 
the  keel  been  laid  officially?  I  haven't  gone 
into  the  matter.  I  don't  know  for  sure.  I 
wasn't  invited  to  the  laying. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Piiiero,  is  on  a  trip 
to  South  America.  Is  he  on  some  official 
mission,  or  representing  you,  or  have  some 
Government 

the  president.  You  had  better  ask  him. 
I  don't  know.  I  didn't  even  know  he  was  in 
South  America.  He  has  got  a  perfect  right 
to  go  wherever  he  pleases  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  There's  only  one  place  you 
can't  go,  and  that's  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  any  peace 
feelers  from  Soviet  Russia  come  your  way? 

the  president.  Not  my  way.  I  have  no 
comment  on  that. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  Weiz- 
mann's  luncheon  be  at  the  Blair  House? 

the  president.  Yes. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  com- 
ment on  the  Chinese  situation?  5 

the  president.  No,  I  have  no  comment 
on  it. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  a 
radio  speech  to  go  with  your  national  health 
program? 

the  president.  We  have  had  it  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  still  under  consideration. 
I  will  announce  it  in  plenty  of  time  so  that 
all  of  you  will  know  about  it;  and  I  will  be 
sure  that  each  one  of  you  has  a  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  it,  if  I  decide  to  do  it. 

[18.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  ready 


4E.  George  Luckey,  California  State  Senator. 


5  On  April  19  the  Communists  had  breached  the 
Yangtze,  and  on  April  21  the  Government  forces 
abandoned  Nanking. 
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yet  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission? 

the  president.  Not  yet,  no.  I  will  an- 
nounce it  just  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Q.  Is  there  likely  to  be  another  vacancy  ? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  because 
I  don't  know. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Dr.  Bacher 
submitted  his  resignation? 

the  president.  Dr.  Bacher  has  submitted 
his  resignation,  yes.6 

Q.  Have  you  persuaded  him  to  stay? 

the  president.  I  haven't  been  able  to  as 
yet. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about  the 
chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  have 
you  any  idea  when  you  will  fill  that? 

the  president.  I  will  make  an  announce- 
ment on  that  very  soon. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  Admiral  Smith 
will  not  be  reappointed  ?  7 

the  president.  I  will  make  the  announce- 
ment at  a  later  date. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  make 
any  specific  comment  on  the  way  Louis 
Johnson  has  started  off  his  job? 

the  president.  I  think  Louis  Johnson  is 
doing  a  good  job.  I  thought  he  would  do  a 
job  when  I  put  him  in,  and  I  am  sure  he  will. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  expressed 
some  surprise  about  the  keel  being  laid  for 


8  The  resignation  of  Dr.  Robert  F.  Bacher  as  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  became 
effective  on  May  10,  1949.  Dr.  Bacher's  letter  of 
resignation,  dated  April  15,  1949,  was  released 
by  the  White  House  on  May  9  together  with  the 
text  of  the  President's  reply. 

7  Vice  Adm.  William  W.  Smith  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  from 
May  27, 1946,  through  April  16, 1949. 


the  super-carrier.  Has  any  decision  been 
reached  on  that? 

the  president.  No — and  the  only  com- 
ment on  the  thing  is  right  here  now. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  is  it  under  consideration 
whether  they  go  ahead  with  it,  or  not  to  go 
ahead? 

the  president.  It  hasn't  been  under  my 
consideration. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  going  to  be  built,  sir? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  under  con- 
sideration some  time  soon? 

the  president.  Oh  yes,  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  finally  submitted  to  me,  and  I 
will  make  the  decision  on  it  whenever  it 
comes  up,  as  I  always  do. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Tobin 
said  he  is  convinced  that  the  administration's 
labor  bill  would  pass  both  chambers.  Have 
you  any  comment  on  that,  sir? 

the  president.  No.  I  think  that  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  speaks 
for  itself.    I  have  no  comment  on  it. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were,  of  its  own  accord,  to  lift  the 
blockade  in  Berlin,  would  the  United  States 
in  cooperation  with  the  other  Western 
Powers  be  prepared  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  opening  the — reopening  the 
German 

the  president.  I  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  I  come  to  it.  You  have  too  many  "ifs" 
in  there. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  21,  1949. 
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85    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Nation's 
Health  Needs.    April  22,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on 
November  19,  1945,  and  in  a  number  of 
messages  since  that  date,  I  have  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  comprehensive 
legislation  to  improve  the  health  of  our 
people. 

The  issues  involved  in  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  debated  all  over  the  coun- 
try— in  Congressional  hearings,  in  medical 
societies,  and  in  public  forums.  Out  of  all 
this  discussion  has  come  a  large  measure  of 
agreement.  There  has  been  increasing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  positive,  planned 
action  to  bring  adequate  health  services 
within  the  reach  of  all  our  people.  With 
respect  to  most  of  my  recommendations, 
there  is  no  longer  any  substantial  difference 
of  opinion. 

Legislation  has  already  been  enacted 
which  is  helping  substantially  to  provide 
better  health  services  and  medical  care.  For 
example,  Federal  funds  are  now  being  made 
available  to  help  in  building  badly  needed 
hospitals.  The  Federal  Government's  pro- 
grams of  medical  research  have  been 
expanded.  Additional  grants  have  been 
made  available  to  the  States  to  aid  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  public  health 
services. 

However,  the  action  thus  far  taken  falls 
far  short  of  our  goal  of  adequate  medical 
care  for  all  our  citizens.  If  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  problem  realistically  and  in  its  true 
dimensions,  action  is  required  on  a  broader 
scale. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  startling  medical 
progress.  The  technical  resources  available 
to  the  physician  are  tremendously  greater 
than  a  generation  ago.  But  to  make  these 
resources  effective,  he  must  use  much  more 


complicated,  more  exact  equipment.  He 
must  turn  to  specialized  laboratories  and 
technicians  for  help.  He  must  apply  new 
techniques  and  must  secure  more  effective 
drugs  and  appliances. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  making  the  benefits  of  these  scientific 
advances  available  to  all  those  who  need 
them.  The  best  hospitals,  the  finest  research 
laboratories,  and  the  most  skillful  physicians 
are  of  no  value  to  those  who  cannot  obtain 
their  services. 

Now  that  we  have  the  medical  knowledge 
that  can  bring  good  health  within  our  reach 
to  a  degree  heretofore  undreamed  of,  we 
must  improve  the  means  for  putting  that 
knowledge  to  practical  use.  Good  health  is 
the  foundation  of  a  nation's  strength.  It  is 
also  the  foundation  upon  which  a  better 
standard  of  living  can  be  built  for  individ- 
uals. To  see  that  our  people  actually  enjoy 
the  good  health  that  medical  science  knows 
how  to  provide  is  one  of  the  great  challenges 
to  our  democracy. 

Our  objective  must  be  two-fold:  to  make 
available  enough  medical  services  to  go 
around,  and  to  see  that  everybody  has  a 
chance  to  obtain  those  services.  We  can- 
not attain  one  part  of  that  objective  unless 
we  attain  the  other  as  well. 

Our  needs  are  plain.  We  are,  and  shall  be 
for  some  time,  short  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  medical  technicians  and  public  health 
workers.  We  need  more  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Medical  personnel  and  facilities  are 
unevenly  located  in  relation  to  the  need  in 
different  parts  of  the  country — and  are 
particularly  deficient  in  rural  areas.  We 
need  broader,  better  supported  medical  re- 
search. We  need  much  more  attention  to 
preventive  health  care  and  more  adequate 
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public  health  services.  Most  of  all,  we  need 
more  widespread  use  of  the  modern  method 
of  paying  for  medical  care  through  prepaid 
insurance. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  longer 
any  significant  disagreement  on  these  basic 
objectives.  And  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  financial  problem  is  at  the  base  of 
our  difficulties. 

My  first  recommendation  is  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  providing  for  a  nation- 
wide system  of  health  insurance. 

The  traditional  method  of  paying  for 
medical  care  cannot  meet  the  health  needs 
of  today.  As  medical  education  and  practice 
have  become  better,  they  have  become  more 
specialized  and  at  the  same  time  more  ex- 
pensive. As  treatment  has  become  more 
expensive,  families  have  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  meet  the  extraordinary  costs 
of  accidents,  serious  illness  or  major 
surgery.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  provide  medical  care 
is  at  its  highest  point,  more  and  more  people 
are  unable  to  afford  it.  It  is  no  longer  just 
the  poor  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  all  the 
medical  care  they  need — such  care  is  now 
beyond  the  means  of  all  but  the  upper  in- 
come groups. 

This  is  an  anomalous  situation.  It  can 
and  should  be  met  through  social  insurance. 
Under  such  a  system,  regular  contributions 
to  the  insurance  fund  will  replace  irregular, 
often  overwhelming,  family  outlays  for 
medical  care. 

Insurance  against  the  costs  of  medical 
care  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  this 
country  in  recent  years.  This  growth  is 
proof  that  our  people  understand  the  ad- 
vantages of  health  insurance  and  desire  its 
extension. 

Unfortunately,  however,  voluntary  plans 
have  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  need. 
Most  voluntary  plans  give  only  very  limited 


protection.  While  some  fifty  million  people 
now  have  some  form  of  health  insurance,  this 
insurance  usually  provides  only  limited  pro- 
tection so  far  as  hospitalization  is  concerned 
and  in  most  cases  makes  no  provision  at  all 
for  other  medical  services.  Only  three  and 
one-half  million  of  our  people  have  insur- 
ance which  provides  anything  approaching 
adequate  health  protection.  Most  serious  of 
all,  since  rates  in  these  voluntary  plans  are 
not  adjusted  to  incomes,  those  who  need 
protection  most  cannot  afford  to  join. 

The  only  fair  and  effective  means  to  as- 
sure adequate  medical  care  through  insur- 
ance is  to  build  on  the  pattern  of  our  existing 
social  insurance  plans.  As  in  the  case  of 
those  plans,  we  should  seek  to  include  as 
many  persons  as  possible  within  the  health 
insurance  system,  so  that  more  may  benefit, 
and  costs  can  be  more  widely  shared. 

Health  insurance  is  a  method  of  paying 
for  medical  care.  It  will  not  require  doc- 
tors to  become  employees  of  the  Government. 
It  will  not  disturb  the  freedom  of  doctors 
and  hospitals  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  treatment  to  be  given.  It  will  not 
interfere  with  the  personal  relationship  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient.  Under  such  a 
plan,  patients  will  remain  free  to  choose 
their  own  doctors,  and  doctors  will  remain 
free  to  accept  or  reject  patients.  Moreover, 
patients^  doctors,  and  hospitals  will  remain 
free  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
care  outside  the  insurance  system  if  they  so 
choose. 

The  administration  of  the  program 
should,  of  course,  be  decentralized  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  It  is  also  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  be  adequately  safeguarded.  Both 
these  objectives  can  be  accomplished  in  large 
measure  by  having  the  administration  of  the 
program  in  each  locality  guided  by  a  local 
group  in  which  the  skills  and  judgment  of 
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local  medical  personnel  are  fully  represented. 
Furthermore,  the  fullest  possible  use  should 
be  made  of  the  medical  schools  and  their 
faculties. 

Health  insurance  will  mean  that  proper 
medical  care  will  be  economically  accessible 
to  everyone  covered  by  it,  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  as  a  right  and  not  as  a 
medical  dole. 

It  will  mean  that  more  people  will  obtain 
the  preventive  care  which  is  so  important, 
and  that  more  people  will  be  able  to  have 
better  medical  care.  Thus  health  insurance 
will  provide  an  effective  demand  for  the 
additional  doctors,  nurses  and  other  medi- 
cal personnel  we  need  to  improve  our  health. 
The  provision  of  more  doctors  and  medical 
personnel  goes  hand  in  hand  with  better 
arrangements  for  paying  for  their  services. 

My  second  recommendation,  therefore,  is 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to  help 
medical  schools  expand.  Special  financial 
aid  should  be  provided  for  the  construction 
of  teaching  hospitals  and  other  facilities  and 
to  help  the  schools  cover  the  cost  of  larger 
enrollments.  At  the  same  time,  scholarship 
aid  should  be  provided  for  good  students 
who  might  otherwise  lack  the  means  to 
undertake  the  long  period  of  professional 
training. 

Today  we  have  about  190,000  active  phy- 
sicians, of  whom  145,000  are  in  private  prac- 
tice. This  is  not  enough.  It  represents  only 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  physicians  we  re- 
quire. Unless  we  take  prompt  action  to 
expand  the  medical  schools,  we  shall  be  no 
better  off  ten  years  from  now.  We  face 
similar  shortages  with  respect  to  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  professional  medical  per- 
sonnel. Obviously,  the  facilities  for  profes- 
sional education  will  have  to  be  expanded 
if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  care  for  our 
growing  population. 


Health  insurance  will  have  another  ex- 
tremely important  result  so  far  as  medical 
personnel  are  concerned.  Since  payment  of 
doctors'  and  other  fees  will  be  assured  by 
the  insurance  system,  doctors  will  be  able 
to  practice  where  they  are  needed  most,  with- 
out sacrificing  income-— as  too  many  doctors 
must  now  do  in  rural  and  low-income  areas. 
Comprehensive  health  insurance  will  thus 
lead  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  doc- 
tors over  the  country,  and  we  will  no  longer 
have  the  situation  where  some  counties  have 
only  one  active  physician  for  every  three 
thousand  persons,  while  other  counties  have 
five  or  six. 

My  third  recommendation  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  increased  aid  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities  in  communities  where  they  are 
needed. 

In  many  cases  adequate  medical  treatment 
can  be  provided  only  in  hospitals.  Under 
present  circumstances,  hospitalization  is 
often  impossible,  both  because  of  the 
shortage  of  hospitals  and  because  of  inability 
of  the  patient  to  pay  the  costs  of  hospital 
care. 

The  enactment  of  health  insurance  will, 
of  course,  permit  more  of  our  people  to  ob- 
tain the  hospital  care  they  need.  Thus 
health  insurance  will  make  it  possible  to 
support  hospitals  in  communities  where  they 
could  not  now  be  supported.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  make  the  present  need  for  hos- 
pital construction  even  more  urgent. 

The  present  Federal  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act,  enacted  in  1946,  repre- 
sents an  important  step  in  a  national  pro- 
gram to  provide  more  hospitals.  Under  this 
Act,  expiring  in  1951,  some  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  Government  to  contribute 
one-third  of  the  construction  costs  of  public 
and  other  non-profit  hospitals. 
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I  recommend  that  the  Congress  extend 
the  duration  of  this  program,  increase  the 
funds  to  be  made  available,  and  modify  the 
program  so  that  the  Government's  share  will 
take  account  of  the  varying  financial  re- 
sources of  different  States. 

Furthermore,  the  program  should  be 
broadened  to  include  aid  for  the  establish- 
ment of  community  health  centers,  diag- 
nostic clinics,  and  group  practice  clinics,  all 
of  which  have  proved  in  recent  years  to  be 
very  effective  means  of  providing  better 
medical  care.  This  aid  should  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  grants  to  help  finance  the  con- 
struction and  equipping  of  public  and  other 
non-profit  health  centers  and  clinics,  and  in 
the  form  of  Government  guarantees  of  loans 
for  the  establishment  of  private  facilities, 
similar  to  the  mortgage  guarantees  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  for  private  housing. 

Closely  related  to  these  measures  to  in- 
crease the,  availability  of  private  medical  care 
are  certain  actions  we  should  take  to  improve 
the  public  health  preventive  and  disease- 
control  services,  which  are  now  inadequate 
in  most  areas  and  totally  lacking  in  many. 

At  present,  the  Government  provides 
grants  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  preventing  and  controlling  certain  dis- 
eases, and  to  promote  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  services  for  crippled  children, 
and  general  public  health  activities. 

My  fourth  recommendation  is  that  the 
Congress  increase  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral grants  for  these  activities,  consolidate 
the  existing  separate  grants  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, and  provide  for  matching  by  the  States 
adjusted  to  their  differing  financial  resources. 

Another  essential  step,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  our  medical  care  system,  is 
to  continue  to  improve  our  medical  research 
as  more  facilities  and  scientific  personnel 
become  available.    The  Government  is  al- 


ready contributing  substantially  to  the  ad- 
vance of  medical  knowledge  by  conferring 
fellowships  for  research  in  many  specialized 
fields,  by  providing  grants  for  research  by 
public  and  non-profit  agencies,  and  through 
its  own  research  activities.  We  must  keep 
alert  to  every  opportunity  to  add  to  the  pro- 
gram of  medical  research  through  new 
scientific  techniques,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
products  of  atomic  energy,  and  through  the 
wise  and  balanced  expansion  of  research  into 
diseases  which  have  not  so  far  been  con- 
quered. 


These  recommendations  are  interrelated 
parts  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  improving 
the  quality  of  medical  care  and  making  such 
care  more  completely  available  to  our  people. 
They  present  a  sensible  and  realistic  pro- 
gram of  action,  which  complements  my 
recommendations  for  extending  and  improv- 
ing the  social  security  system,  including  the 
provision  of  insurance  against  loss  of  work- 
ers' incomes  during  periods  of  sickness  or 
disability. 

We  should  lose  no  time  in  making  a  full- 
scale  beginning  on  all  parts  of  our  health 
program.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
putting  health  insurance  into  operation,  we 
should  be  establishing  the  hospitals  and 
clinics,  and  training  the  medical  personnel, 
that  the  insurance  system  will  enable  us  to 
afford.  We  cannot,  of  course,  achieve  our 
goals  fully  until  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time.  That  fact  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  early  legislative  action. 

Many  people  are  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  a  national  health  program.  The  truth  is 
that  it  will  save  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
costs.  We  are  already  paying  about  four 
per  cent  of  our  national  income  for  health 
care.  More  and  better  care  can  be  obtained 
for  this  same  amount  of  money  under  the 
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program  I  am  recommending.  Further- 
more, we  can  and  should  invest  additional 
amounts  in  an  adequate  health  program — 
for  the  additional  investment  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself. 

The  real  cost  of  our  present  inadequate 
medical  care  is  not  measured  merely  by 
doctors'  bills  and  hospital  bills.  The  real 
cost  to  society  is  in  unnecessary  human  suf- 
fering and  the  yearly  loss  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  productive  working  days.  To 
the  individual  the  real  costs  are  the  shattering 
of  family  budgets,  the  disruption  of  family 
life,  the  suffering  and  disabilities,  the 
permanent  physical  impairments  left  by 
crippling  diseases,  and  the  deaths  each  year 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  might 
have  lived.  This  is  the  price  we  are  now 
paying  for  inadequate  medical  care. 

It  is  plain  common  sense  that  we  should 
not  permit  these  needless  costs  to  continue 
when  we  have  it  within  our  power  to  reduce 
them  with  a  practical  health  program. 
Where  there  are  differences  remaining  as  to 


the  details  of  the  program,  we  should  not 
permit  these  differences  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  going  forward.  They  should  be 
threshed  out  with  honesty  and  tolerance, 
as  is  our  democratic  fashion.  We  should 
enact  the  best  possible  program  and  then  all 
of  us  should  get  behind  it  to  make  it  work. 
We  are  striving  in  this  country  to  see  that 
the  strength  and  flexibility  of  our  political 
and  economic  institutions  are  used  to  bring 
the  greatest  possible  good  to  our  people.  I 
consider  this  health  program  as  part  of  that 
endeavor — to  adjust  to  modern  conditions 
without  losing  traditional  values,  to  bring 
to  the  people  of  this  country  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  which  our  freedom 
makes  possible. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  October  25,  1949,  the  President  approved 
a  bill  "to  amend  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion Act  (tide  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act), 
to  extend  its  duration  and  provide  greater  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (63  Stat.  898). 


86    Remarks  at  a  Meeting  with  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.    April  22,  1949 


Mr,  President,  and  members  of  this  associa- 
tion of  editors  and  publishers: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  again.  I 
regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  receive  you 
at  the  White  House.  I  had  hoped  you 
would  have  been  able  to  come  over  there. 
In  fact,  I  thought  maybe  the  weather  would 
clear  up  and  we  could  have  a  meeting  in  the 
rose  garden  of  the  White  House,  and  I 
would  be  able  to  shake  hands  with  each  one 
of  you  and  express  my  appreciation  for  what 
took  place  last  fall.     [Laughter] 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  had  planned 
rehabilitation  of  the  Presidential  offices  in 


the  White  House  for  the — one  of  the  rehabil- 
itation plans  included  an  auditorium  about 
the  size  of  this,  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  hold  press  conferences 
and  meetings  such  as  this.  But  some  of  our 
local  editors  scared  the  Congress  to  death 
and  they  repealed  the  appropriation,  and  I 
didn't  get  a  new  auditorium  to  entertain 
you.  Nevertheless,  since  the  White  House 
has  fallen  down,  we  may  be  able  to  get  it 
done  yet. 

I  thought  maybe  you  might  be  interested 
to  some  extent  in  hearing  of  the  fundamental 
developments  in  foreign  policy  which  have 
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taken  place  since  I  became  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  wars  were  both  going  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  Atlantic  on  April  12th,  when 
President  Roosevelt  passed  away  and  I  had 
to  assume  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  German  war  finished 
on  May  8th,  a  month  after  I  took  over. 
And  on  the  2d  of  September  Japan  folded 
up;  and  after  that  it  became  necessary  to  try 
to  negotiate  a  peace  in  the  world  that  would 
stand  up  for  generations  to  come. 

All  of  us  thought  that  every  nation  in  the 
world  was  as  interested  in  obtaining  a  peace 
that  would  stand  up  as  we  were.  It  took  us 
a  year  and  a  half  to  find  out  that  that  was 
not  the  case. 

At  Potsdam,  the  atmosphere  was  as  cordial 
and  pleasant  as  it  could  possibly  be.  We 
negotiated  certain  settlements  of  the  Ger- 
man problem,  and  discussed  certain  ap- 
proaches in  the  Japanese  Far  East  problems; 
and  I  left  there  with  the  idea  that  we  would 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  attaining  a 
settlement  when  the  war  should  have  been 
completely  won. 

And  a  year  and  a  half  after  that — nearly 
a  year  and  a  half — we  all  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  agreements  were  made  by  one 
power  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking 
them. 

During  that  period,  nearly  30  agreements 
had  been  discarded  on  a  unilateral  basis,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  approach  the  world's 
situation  from  another  viewpoint. 

We  inaugurated  in  March  of  1946  a 
Greece  and  Turkey  plan,  to  prevent  their 
being  overrun  and  treated  exacdy  as 
Romania  and  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  had  been  treated.  That  was 
followed  by  a  plan  known  as  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  European  recovery  plan,  with  the 
idea  of  replacing  the  powers  in  Western 


Europe  in  a  position  where  they  were  eco- 
nomically sound  and  could  to  some  extent 
protect  themselves  from  aggression.  That 
plan  is  in  the  midst  of  its  consummation 
now,  and  I  think,  as  Averell  Harriman  has 
told  me  just  today,  on  the  road  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

A  short  time  ago,  we  negotiated  the  At- 
lantic Pact  for  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tions which  formed  that  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  And  now  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see 
that  those  nations  are  amply  armed  to  meet 
a  situation  which  might  arise,  if  that  can  be 
done.  And  when  we  are  doing  that,  we  are 
reaching  a  condition  where  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  ourselves  to  expend  so  much 
money  on  armament. 

In  1945,  in  October,  I  canceled  war  appro- 
priations amounting  to  $60  billion.  The 
budget  for  that  year — 1945  to  1946 — was 
$103  billions.  And  $60  billion  of  that  ex- 
penditure was  canceled  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  spent  because 
it  was  not  necessary  at  that  time  to  expend  it, 
because  Japan  had  folded  up  and  Germany 
had  folded  up. 

Now,  less  than  one-third  of  that  canceled 
expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  implement 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  anticipated 
expenditures  for  the  whole  European  re- 
covery program  and  the  rearmament  pro- 
gram, and  what  has  already  been  spent  in 
China  in  the  hopes  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  will  not  amount  to 
one-third  of  that  canceled  appropriation  of 
1946.  That  is  a  peacetime  expenditure,  not 
a  wartime  expenditure.  It  is  being  ex- 
pended in  the  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to 
spend  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year  for  3 
years,  as  we  had  to  do  in  the  time  previous 
to  that. 

Nobody  reminds  you  of  that  fact,  when 
discussion  is  going  on  as  to  what  is  the 
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proper  thing  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  this  world! 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  attention 
that  the  expenditures  that  are  being  made 
for  peace  are  in  the  hope  that  we  won't  have 
to  make  a  war  expenditure,  and  that  they 
have  to  be  made  unless  we  want  to  begin  to 
prepare  for  war. 

That  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
want  to  do,  and  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  the  American  people  want  to  do,  and 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  world  want  to  do,  no 
matter  what  sort  of  government  they  may 
have. 

I  wish  you  would  inform  yourselves  com- 
pletely on  these  matters.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  avail- 
able to  discuss  these  matters  with  you,  and 
can  give  you  the  details  if  you  want  them, 
because  they  are  not  secret,  they  are  a  part 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  policy  of  peace.  We  went  into 
the  United  Nations  in  earnest,  and  we  have 
endeavored  ever  since  we  have  been  in  that 
organization  to  make  it  work,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  try  to  make  it  work. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  completely  in- 
form yourselves  on  these  matters  before  you 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what  your 


policy  should  be  with  regard  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  time  to  discuss  in 
detail  all  the  ramifications  that  affect  this 
situation.  I  could  tell  you  some  most  inter- 
esting things  about  the  happenings  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  in  the  Near  East,  and  in 
Iran,  and  in  the  Indonesian  islands,  and  a 
number  of  other  things  on  which  you  should 
be  fully  and  completely  informed,  but  time 
does  not  allow. 

Again  I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  not 
being  able  to  receive  you  at  the  White 
House  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial 
greeting  and  for  the  attention  which  you 
have  given  me. 

Mr.  Canham:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
This  session  stands  adjourned. 

the  president.  Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  President  Truman's  meeting  with  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was  held  in 
the  Congressional  Room  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Washington  at  3:35  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  22,  1949. 
The  meeting  is  listed  in  the  records  of  the  White 
House  Official  Reporter  as  the  President's  one 
hundred  and  seventy-ninth  news  conference. 

The  President  was  introduced  by  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  president  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  and  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


87    Statement  by  the  President  upon  appointing  William  H.  Davis 
as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Labor  Relations  Panel. 
April  26,  1949 


TODAY  I  have  appointed  William  H. 
Davis  of  New  York  as  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Labor  Relations  Panel. 
Within  a  few  days  I  expect  to  name  the 
panel  members  who  will  serve  with  Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr.  Davis   was   chairman   of  a   special 


commission  which  recently  made  a  report  on 
atomic  energy  labor  relations.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  is  an 
expert  of  wide  experience  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

The  establishment  of  the  panel  was  recom- 
mended by  the  special  commission  after  a  7 
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months'  study  of  labor  relations  in  atomic 
energy  installations.  I  have  studied  the  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  special  commission,  and 
agree  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
that  the  recommendations  in  the  report 
should  be  adopted  as  a  sound  means  toward 
preventing  and  adjusting  labor  disputes  in 
this  important  field. 

I  am  confident  that  labor  and  management 
will  seek  settlement  of  disputes  in  atomic  in- 
stallations by  voluntary  procedures  and 
mutual  agreement,  and  that  they  will  call 
upon  the  panel  only  as  a  last  resort.  Con- 
scientious bargaining  and  the  use  of  existing 
conciliation  services  must  minimize  the  calls 
upon  the  panel,  for  it  can  be  effective  only 
if  its  help  is  seldom  sought,  and  then  only 
in  the  most  difficult  cases.  It  is  not  and  must 
not  be  a  substitute  for  collective  bargaining. 

The  panel  will  settle  only  disputes  affect- 
ing vital  operations  in  atomic  plants,  impos- 
sible to  adjust  by  collective  bargaining  and 


through  existing  conciliation  services.  The 
panel  will  operate  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  panel  plan  is  being  adopted  for  a  trial 
period  of  2  to  3  years.  It  is  subject  to  termi- 
nation at  the  discretion  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

note:  The  Atomic  Energy  Labor  Relations  Panel 
had  its  origin  in  the  "Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Labor  Relations  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Installations"  (see  Item  81).  The  report,  which 
was  made  public  by  the  President  on  April  18,  1949, 
recommended: 

"That  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  establish 
a  Labor  Relations  Panel  of  three  impartial  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  nominations  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Commission. 

"That  the  Panel  be  empowered  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  management-labor  dispute  which  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  normal  processes  of  con- 
ciliation have  failed  to  resolve  and  which  threatens 
to  interfere  with  an  essential  part  of  the  atomic 
energy  program." 

On  June  4,  1949,  the  President  appointed  Dr. 
Edwin  E.  Witte,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Horvitz  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Labor  Relations  Panel. 


88    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Charter  for 
the  International  Trade  Organization.    April  28,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  herewith,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress,  the  Charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization,  prepared  by  a 
conference  of  the  United  Nations  which  met 
in  Havana  in  1948,  together  with  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Charter  is  designed  to  do  two  things : 
to  establish  a  code  of  international  conduct 
to  guide  nations  in  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  world  trade,  and  to 
create  an  agency,  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  help  implement  this 
code. 
We  have  learned  through  bitter  experience 


how  necessary  it  is  for  nations  to  approach 
jointly  the  task  of  improving  the  conditions 
of  world  trade. 

During  the  logo's  many  nations  acted  in- 
dependently, each  attempting  to  gain  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  others.  The  result  was 
a  vicious  circle — with  restrictions  by  one  na- 
tion provoking  more  serious  restrictions  by 
other  nations  in  retaliation.  The  end  result 
was  a  tremendous  drop  in  the  volume  of 
international  trade  which  made  the  general 
depression  worse  and  injured  all  countries. 

Since  the  recent  war,  though  some  nations 
have  again  acted  unilaterally,  there  has  been 
a  general  resolve  to  prevent  the  vicious  circle 
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of  restrictions  and  to  achieve  progressively 
freer  trade.  To  gain  this  objective,  action  by 
many  nations  is  necessary.  No  one  nation 
alone,  and  no  small  group  of  nations,  can 
have  enough  impact  on  the  network  of 
obstructions  that  has  been  built  up. 

The  United  States  program  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  has  been  a  shining  beacon 
of  cooperative  action  to  reduce  tariff  barriers, 
and  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  be  extended  in  full 
force. 

But  it  is  clear  that  trade  agreements  alone 
are  not  enough.  These  agreements  do  not 
touch  certain  important  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade.  Subsidies,  cartels, 
and  many  other  devices  have  important  ef- 
fects in  limiting  trade  or  creating  disadvan- 
tages for  one  country  as  compared  with 
another.  What  is  needed  is  cooperative  ac- 
tion to  attack  the  whole  range  of  obstacles 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  broadening  inter- 
national trade. 

The  Havana  Charter  is  a  major  step  to- 
ward achieving  that  objective.  It  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  fifty-four  na- 
tions after  more  than  two  years  of  prepara- 
tory study  and  negotiation. 

The  Charter  establishes  an  international 
organization,  which  is  essential  to  continu- 
ous and  effective  international  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  trade.  The  nations  accepting 
membership  in  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization commit  themselves  to  abide  by 
fair  and  liberal  principles  of  trade.  They 
agree  to  take  no  action  which  may  injure 
another  nation  without  first  making  a  genu- 
ine effort  to  reach  a  constructive  solution 
through  consultation  either  directly  between 
themselves  or  through  the  Organization. 
They  agree  to  work  together  continuously  to 
achieve  progressively  greater  trade  and  to 


settle  differences  with  respect  to  national 
policies  that  affect  the  flow  of  international 
commerce. 

The  Charter  is  the  most  comprehensive 
international  economic  agreement  in  history. 
It  goes  beyond  vague  generalities  and  deals 
with  the  real  nature  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  the  present  world  situation. 
While  it  does  not  include  every  detail  de- 
sired by  this  Nation's  representatives,  it  does 
provide  a  practical,  realistic  method  for 
progressive  action  toward  the  goal  of  ex- 
panding world  trade. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  its 
leadership  in  this  constructive  action  to  help 
the  nations  of  the  world  work  their  way  out 
of  the  morass  of  restriction  and  discrimina- 
tion that  has  gripped  international  trade 
ever  since  the  first  world  war.  The 
alternative  to  the  Charter  is  economic  con- 
flict and  shrinking  international  trade. 

This  Charter  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
larger  program  of  international  economic 
reconstruction  and  development.  The 
great  objectives  of  the  European  recovery 
program  will  be  only  partially  realized  un- 
less we  achieve  a  vigorous  world  trading 
system.  The  economic  advancement  of  un- 
derdeveloped areas  likewise  depends  very 
largely  upon  increasing  the  international 
exchange  of  goods  and  services.  Thus  the 
Charter  is  an  effective  step  toward  improved 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  world, 
toward  the  growth  of  production,  and 
toward  the  maintenance  of  employment  and 
economic  stability.  It  is  fundamental  to  the 
progressive,  expanding  world  economy  so 
vital  to  the  increasing  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  structure  of  international  co- 
operation that  is  being  erected  through  the 
United   Nations    must  rest   upon   a   solid 
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foundation  of  continuous  cooperation  in 
economic  affairs.  The  Charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  is  a  necessary 
part  of  that  foundation,  along  with  the 
special  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  fields  of  money  and  credit,  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  food  and  agricul- 
ture, labor  and  health. 

As  an  essential  forward  step  in  our  foreign 
policy,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 


thorize the  United  States  to  accept  member- 
ship in  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  memorandum, 
summarizing  the  Charter  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  is  printed  in  Senate  Document  61 
(81st  Cong.,  1  st  sess.)  and  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p.  602).  Congress  did  not 
authorize  the  United  States  to  accept  membership 
in  the  International  Trade  Organization. 


89    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  28,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  got  an  announce- 
ment or  two  to  make  this  morning. 

[1.]  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  Fleming,  Federal 
Works  Administrator,  will  be  appointed  to 
the  Maritime  Commission;  and  when  he  is 
confirmed  he  will  be  made  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission.  And  he  goes  on  that 
Commission  as  an  independent,  with  no 
political  affiliations. 

Jess  Larson,  Administrator  of  the  War 
Assets  Administration,  will  be  appointed  as 
Federal  Works  Administrator,  to  succeed 
General  Fleming. 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  Luther  Mather 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  are  a  litde  too  fast 
for  me. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Too  fast? 

Q.  What  was  that 

the  president.  Rear  Adm.  Paul  Luther — 
Lu\er — L-u-k-e-r  it  is — Mather,  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration, will  be  appointed  Administrator  of 
the  War  Assets  Administration. 

And  Mr.  Richard  Erwin  Dougherty  of 
New  York,  and  Douglas  William  Orr  of 
Connecticut,  members  of  our — these  two 
men  were  members  of  our  advisory  commit- 


tee on  the  safety  of  the  White  House — will 
be  appointed  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Superintend  the  Construction  of 
the  White  House.  They  will  work  in  con- 
junction with  two  Senators  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President,  and  two  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

These  two  gentlemen  are — one  of  them  is 
an  outstanding  engineer,  and  the  other  one 
is  an  outstanding  architect. 

Q.  That  is  in  connection  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  White  House? 

the  president.  Reconstruction  of  the 
White  House 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  on  Paul — 
relating  to  Paul  Luther — how  does  he  spell 
that  last  name? 

the  president.  His  name  is  Paul 
L-u-k-e-r  Mather — M-a-t-h-e-r. 

Q.  And  he  is  to  be 

the  president.  He  is  to  be  head  of  War 
Assets  Administration. 

Then,  I  am  sending  down  a  thousand 
postmasters.  They  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  today.  And  there  will  be  about  that 
many  next  week. 

[2.]     There  has  been  some  conversation 
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about  the  Navy's  activity  in  Shanghai.  I 
have  seen  headlines  in  several  papers  in 
which  it  said  the  Navy  had  run  out  on  the 
civilians  in  Shanghai. 

That  is  absolutely  without  foundation  in 
fact.  The  Navy  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  Chinese  waters  from  one  end  of  China  to 
the  other.  They  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  evacuation  of  all  American  citizens 
in  China  who  want  to  be  evacuated.  The 
President  Wilson  left  Shanghai  yesterday — 
that  is  the  28th  of  April  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere — with  vacancies  which  could 
have  been  filled  by  anyone  who  wanted  to 
leave. 

There  are  two  other  President  Line 
steamers,  the  President  Van  Buren  and 
President  Pierce  available  in  Shanghai  today, 
and  they  will  probably  leave  today  for  any 
Americans  who  want  to  leave.  And  the 
Navy  is  still  able  to  evacuate  any  people  and 
to  protect  American  citizens,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  Shanghai  or  any  other  port  in 
China. 

That's  all,  gentlemen.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  I  will  try  to  answer  them. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  no  combat 
ships  in  Shanghai,  are  there? 

the  president.  Yes.    Yes,  there  are. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  is  it 
the  plan  to  protest  the  violation  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Nanking? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  that  it  has 
been  violated,  has  it?  I  haven't  been  offi- 
cially notified  that  it  has.  Not  from  the 
Ambassador.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper, 
but  I  have  had  no  complaint  from  the 
Ambassador. 

[3.]  Q*  Mr.  President,  can  you  clear  up 
this  Calder  situation  for  us  ? 


1  Curtis  E.  Calder,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company. 


the  president.  Calder1  has  been  under 
consideration  for  the  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  War.  He  is  still  under  consid- 
eration. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  announced  yesterday  that 
he  had  accepted,  and  now  he  says  he  has 
not? 

the  president.  /  didn't  make  the 
announcement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  that  same  connec- 
tion, could  you  tell  us  who  you  are  consid- 
ering for  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

the  president.  There  are  several  people 
under  consideration. 

Q.  No  names? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Daniels 

Q.  Jonathan  Daniels  one  of  those? 

the  president.  Yes,  Jonathan  Daniels  is 
one  of  those. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us  what 
transpired  in  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
Daniels  yesterday? 

the  president.  No,  I  cannot. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  these  postmasters, 
are  they  postmasters  who  were  held  up  last 
year,  or  is  that  an  entirely  new  batch? 

the  president.  Some  of  them  are,  the  ones 
that  were  held  up  last  year.  Most  of  them 
are  new.  There  are  expirations  all  the  time 
in  post  offices — and  run  about  4,000  a  year, 
the  appointments  do. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  to 
discuss  the  China  situation  today  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Achesqn,  and  Senators  Wherry 
and  Bridges  ? 

the  president.  If  they  come  in  for  that 
purpose,  I  will  discuss  it  with  them, 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  reports  you  have  received 
thus  far  on  the  Malik-Jessup  conversations? 

the  president.  I — what  I  know  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  issued  by  the  State 
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Department  yesterday.2  I  think  it  is  en- 
couraging. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  apprehension  in  the  Navy  over, 
one,  losing  all  the  Navy  air  to  the  Air  Force 
and,  two,  transfer  of  all  Marine  Corps  air 
activity  to  the  Air  Force.  Can  you  straighten 
us  out 

the  president.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
foundation  in  fact  for  either  one  of  those — 
what  is  it  you  call  those  things? — the  col- 
umnists do,  when  they  prognosticate? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Predictions. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  that  wasn't  a  colum- 
nist's prognostication,  that  was  Secretary  Sul- 
livan's letter. 

the  president.  I  didn't  read  Secretary 
Sullivan's  letter  to  the  Secretary  for  Defense. 
I  only  read  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me,  and  I 
replied  to  that. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
send  Congress  another  message  on  civil 
rights  ? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. It  has  been  reiterated  time  and  again, 
and  was  clearly  stated  in  the  message  of 
1947;  and  that  condition  has  not  changed, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  going  to 
be  any  message  or  a  letter  from  the  White 
House  nailing  down  the  amount  of  dollars 
to  be  appropriated  for  arming  the  Western 
European  countries? 

the  president.  Yes,  that  has  already  been 
approved,  and  will  go  down  just  as  soon  as 
the  State  Department  is  ready  to  send  it 
down.    I  believe  the  statement  was  covered 


2  The  statement  on  the  negotiations  between  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  American  Ambassador-at-Large,  and  Jacob 
A.  Malik,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  subject  of  the  lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade, 
was  released  on  April  26,  1949.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p.  590). 


very  clearly  by  Acheson  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  That  was  shown  me, 
and  I  approve  of  what  Mr.  Acheson  said, 
and 

Q.  The  figure  of  1  billion,  450 

the  president.  nothing  has  to  be  said 

about  a  leak  this  time. 

Q.  Is  the  figure  of  1  billion,  4  correct? 

the  president.  Yes. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  talked 
with  Mr.  Calder  in  regard  to  taking  that 
post  of 

the  president.  Yes,  I  have.  Yes,  I  have. 
He  came  in  here  especially  to  talk  to  me 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  yesterday 
about  it? 

the  president.  No — I  don't  know — it  was 
3  or  4  days  ago  that  I  did.  I  don't  remember 
exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  will  take  the  job? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. You  had  better  ask  him.  I  hope  he 
will.    He  is  a  very  capable  man. 

[11.]  Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Russians 
are  acting  in  good  faith  with  the  Berlin 
proposal? 

the  president.  Yes.  If  I  didn't  think  so, 
we  wouldn't  continue  the  conversations. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
recent  changes  in  the  economic  situation,  are 
you  considering  any  changes  in  the  stabili- 
zation program? 

the  president.  No,  I  am  not. 

[13.]  Q.  In  the  event  that  the  Embassy 
has  been  violated,  will  there  be  a  protest  in 
the  normal  course  of  events,  sir? 

the  president.  Well  now,  I  will  attend 
to  that  when  it  comes  up.  You  are  asking 
me  a  hypothetical  question,  and  I  am  not 
admitting  that  the  Embassy  has  been 
violated. 

[14.]    Q.  Mr.    President,    Senator    Mc- 
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Grath  yesterday  said  that  he  and  the  group 
of  other  leaders  conferred  with  you  on 
patronage  matters,  and  that  party  loyalty 
was  to  be  the  test  for  patronage.  Can  you 
throw  any  further  light  on  that  conversation 
with  that  group  yesterday? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  it  is  neces- 
sary, except  to  say  that  Democrats  are  those 
people  who  support  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, which  is  the  law  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  should  support  that  platform 
after  they  are  elected  just  the  same  as  they  did 
beforehand  in  making  promises.  That  is 
what  I  am  doing. 

Q.  Will  it  be  in  terms  of  the  record  on  the 
votes  in  Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes. 

[  15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  was  the  decision 
to  send  up  the  postmaster  recommendations 
reached  yesterday  at  that  meeting? 

the  president.  It  has  been  under  consid- 
eration for  some  time. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  con- 
sider the  vote  on  the  Taft-Hartley  repeal  one 
of  these  tests? 

the  president.  I  certainly  will. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
reports  on  the  Hill  that  the  administration  is 
sponsoring  certain  amendments  to  the 
Lesinski  bill.  Do  you  have  any  com- 
ment  

the  president.  The  administration  bills 
have  been  favorably  reported  before  both 


Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  the  administration  measure  now 
as  it  is  on  the  calendar.3 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  you 
have  any  comment  on  the  ambushing  and 
killing  of  Mrs.  Quezon  of  the  Philippines, 
under  Communist-led 

the  president.  I  didn't  know  about  it. 

Q.  We  can't  hear  those  questions. 

the  president.  They  wanted  to  know  if 
I  had  any  comment  on  the  ambushing  and 
killing  of  the  wife  of  the  former  President 
of  the  Philippines.  That's  the  first  I  had 
heard  about  it.  I  didn't  know  about  it.  I 
think  it  is  an  awful  thing,  if  it  has  happened. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  this  patronage  session  yesterday,  it  has 
been  reported  in  some  papers  this  morning 
that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  deny 
patronage  to  the  Dixiecrats.  Is  that  true, 
sir? 

the  president.  Let's  wait  and  see  how  the 
thing  works  out,  then  the  question  will 
answer  itself  as  we  go  along. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  sir. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at 
the  White  House  at  10:35  a'm«  on  Thursday,  April 
28,  1949. 


3  See  the  more  extended  comment  on  the  various 
bills  to  replace  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the  news 
conference  of  May  5,  Item  93. 


90    Remarks  to  the  National  Association  of  Radio  Farm  Directors. 
May  2,  1949 

IT  IS  a  pleasure  to  meet  you.   The  work  that  We  are  working  on  a  farm  program  that 

you  are  doing  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec-  is  a  real  one  now,  and  I  know  that  you  are 

retary  of  Agriculture  has  been  exceeding-  all  going  to  cooperate, 

ly  helpful,   not  only  in  implementing  the  We  are  trying  to  arrange  things  so  that 

farm  program  but  in  keeping  it  going  after  there  is  a  balance — a  fair  balance — between 

it  has  been  implemented.  the  man  who  raises  the  things  to  eat  and 
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the  fiber  with  which  we  are  clothed,  and  the 
man  who  processes  it  and  the  man  who 
uses  it.  If  we  have  a  balance  between  the 
producer,  the  man  who  does  the  processing, 
and  the  consumer — the  processor  and  the 
consumer  sometimes  is  the  same  man — it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  what  the 
prices  are,  so  long  as  there  is  a  balance  be- 
tween the  three  groups  that  is  fair  and 
square.  That  is  what  we  are  working  for. 
We  want  everybody  in  the  country  to  have 
a  fair  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  we  want  to  make  that 
prosperity  continuous.  And  I  think  we  have 
got  a  policy  in  mind  at  home  to  do  that, 
not  only  for  the  farmer,  but  for  labor  and  for 
industry. 

That  whole  thing  is  tied  into  the  world 
situation.  It  is  all  one  picture.  If  we  our- 
selves can  show  how  to  make  our  form  of 
government  work  successfully  for  all  the 
people,  that  has  its  effect  on  the  world  situ- 
ation. If  we  could  just  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
South  America,  our  prosperity  never  could 


cease.  Just  two  percent  is  all  we  need  to  do 
that.  Our  ambition  is  to  give  all  the  people 
everywhere  a  chance  at  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  we  want  to  do  that  peaceably. 

So,  if  you  help  make  your  own  country 
successful  and  prosperous,  you  are  helping 
make  the  world  peaceful  and  prosperous. 
And  that  is  all  any  of  us  want  to  see. 

I  thank  you  for  coming  over  here,  and  I 
appreciate  having  the  chance  to  meet  you. 
And  at  5:30  in  the  morning  I'll  be  listening 
to  you! 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  11:30  a.m.  to  approximately  100  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Radio  Farm  Direc- 
tors who  were  in  Washington  for  their  annual  con- 
ference with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  was  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters at  this  time  because  of  the  recent  introduction 
of  the  Brannan  plan.  On  April  7  Secretary  Brannan 
outlined  the  plan  before  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture.  The  plan 
provided  for  an  income  support  standard  in  place 
of  the  previous  parity  formula,  and  for  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers  when  prices  of  certain  perishables 
fell  too  far  below  parity.  The  perishables  would  be 
sold  to  consumers  at  supply  and  demand  prices. 


91    Remarks  to  Members  of  the  Agricultural  Editors  Association. 
May  3,  1949 


Mr.  Secretary,  and  members  of  the  jarm 
press: 

I  am  most  happy  to  have  you  here  and  to 
meet  all  of  you.  I  know  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  people  who 
produce  the  food  and  clothing  from  the  soil 
in  this  country,  and  I  know  that  you  are 
interested  in  the  farm  program. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  farm  program 
originated  after  1932,  and  it  has  been  grow- 
ing and  improving  ever  since.  We  are  still 
trying  to  improve  and  make  it  more  work- 
able, one  that  will  create  an  equitable  dis- 


tribution of  the  income  of  the  country  be- 
tween those  who  work  on  the  farms,  those 
who  work  in  the  processing  of  the  farm 
products,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  and  those  whom  we  call  the  con- 
sumers at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  This 
program  is  a  balanced  part  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  United  States,  trying  to  get 
the  national  income  so  distributed  that  every 
segment  of  the  population  can  have  its  fair 
share  of  that  income. 

If  that  is  done,  we  have  a  prosperous  coun- 
try, and  we  have  a  sound  economy,  and  we 
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can  face  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  position 
to  attain  a  peace  that  will  last.  That  is  the 
objective  of  the  whole  business. 

I  am  glad  you  are  here  to  discuss  these 
questions.  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — you  no  doubt  al- 
ready have — and  he  can  very  clearly  and 
easily  explain  to  you  the  proposals  which 
we  are  making  to  the  Congress  for  a  con- 
tinuing farm  program. 

That  was  one  of  the  issues  in  the  late  cam- 
paign, which  started  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  on  a  Democratic  farm 


program.  It's  the  Democrats  always  that 
have  had  the  farm  program,  and  we  expect 
to  keep  on  having  that  program.  So  long 
as  we  have  it,  we  are  sure  that  the  farmers 
know  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered  on, 
and  they  will  still  be  with  us  as  they  were  in 
this  last  election. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  11:40  a.m.  His  opening  words  "Mr. 
Secretary"  referred  to  Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Brannan  plan  for  stabilizing 
farm  income  had  recently  been  introduced  (see  note 
to  Item  90). 


92    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Releasing  General  Clay 
Following  the  Agreement  to  Lift  the  Berlin  Blockade. 
May  3,  1949 


FOUR  YEARS  AGO  on  March  29,  1945, 
President  Roosevelt  announced  the  selection 
of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  for  service  in  Mili- 
tary Government  in  Germany.  Historically 
the  Army  has  had  a  great  tradition  of  con- 
structive achievement  in  the  government  of 
occupied  areas,  such  as  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines.  But  nothing  that 
Americans  had  hitherto  been  called  on  to 
deal  with  approached  the  grim  prospect  pre- 
sented by  the  moral  and  physical  collapse  of 
Germany  and  the  resulting  unexampled 
chaos. 

General  Clay  was  selected  for  this  task  on 
his  record  of  tireless  effort,  his  firmness  and 
his  fairness,  his  quality  as  a  soldier,  and  fi- 
nally his  understanding  of  and  devotion  to 
the  American  spirit  of  freedom. 

On  May  15,  1949, 1  am  acceding  to  his  re- 
peated request  to  be  released  from  this  task. 
Several  times  before  it  had  been  thought  that 
his  request  could  be  granted,  but  in  recurring 
emergencies  I  felt  that  his  character  and 
abilities  were  essential  to  the  task  in  Ger- 


many to  which  we  were  committed.  He 
could  not  be  spared. 

The  work  of  moral  and  economic  re- 
construction among  the  Germans  in  the 
Western  Zone  has  proceeded  to  a  point 
where  they  are  about  to  obtain  a  greatly 
enlarged  measure  of  political  and  economic 
responsibility.  General  Clay  has  now  com- 
pleted a  prodigious  task  of  administration. 

As  a  soldier  he  has  raised  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  our  troops  in  Germany  to 
levels  in  which  he  and  the  country  can  take 
justifiable  pride. 

His  name  will  always  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  toughest  tasks  and  accomplish- 
ments of  American  history.  He  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people. 

General  Huebner  and  General  Hays,  Gen- 
eral Clay's  military  and  military  govern- 
ment deputies,  will  carry  on  his  work  pend- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  civilian  High 
Commissioner. 
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93    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  5,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  only  one  an- 
nouncement to  make.  I  am  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Kenney,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.1  He  will  serve  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  confirmed.  I  have 
no  one  under  consideration  for  his  successor. 
I  will  answer  that  question  before  it  is 
asked.     [Laughter] 

Q.  He  will  serve  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  Has  he  returned  from  Europe,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  No,  he  has  not.  He  has 
been  endeavoring  to  get  his  resignation  ac- 
cepted ever  since  the  13th  of  January. 

I  am  ready  for  questions. 

[2.]  Q.  How  about  the  District  com- 
missionership,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  shall  reappoint  John 
Russell  Young. 

Q.  When,  sir? 

the  president.  Tomorrow. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  bill,  I 
believe,  on  the  Senate  calendar,  to  imple- 
ment the  Hoover  recommendations.  Do  you 
have  any  intention  of  asking  for  that  re- 
form  

the  president.  The  reorganization  bill  is 
the  one  that  has  to  be  passed  before  we  can 
do  anything  with  those  things — with  that 
Hoover  recommendation,  except  those  that 
require  legislation;  and  legislation  has  been 
asked,  in  those  instances. 

Q.  The  general  bill  on  the  Senate  calendar 
is  the  one  I  had  in  mind. 


the  president.  That  is  the  reorganization 
bill? 

Q.  Yes. 

the  president.  Well,  I  can't  force  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  it.  I  have  asked  the  "Big  Four" 2 
every  Monday  morning  how  soon  they  are 
going  to  pass  the  reorganization  bill,  and 
they  always  say  right  away;  but  if  they  don't 
pass  it  right  away  we  won't  have  any  busi- 
ness to  do,  I  can  tell  you  that,  because  that — 
you  have  just  60  days  for  the  Congress  to  act 
when  the  reorganization  plan  goes  up. 
With  less  than  60  days  now,  and  Congress 
hasn't  time  to  act,  why  of  course  it  doesn't 
apply  and  you  have  to  do  it  all  over  again 
next  year. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  agreement  to  relax  the  Berlin  block- 
ade? 

the  president.  Well,  of  course  I  am 
happy  that  there  is  a  chance  to  take  up  where 
we  left  off,  over  10  months  ago. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  speech  to 
the  farm  radio  directors,3  you  said  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference  what  prices  are  so 
long  as  there  is  a  balance  between  the  three 
groups  that  is  fair,  the  three  groups  being 
the  farmer,  processor,  etc. 

the  president.  That  is  quite  clear. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  "doesn't  make 
much  difference  what  prices  are"  ?  Couldn't 
prices  go  too  high? 

the  president.  So  that  the  distribution  of 
the  products  themselves  is  on  a  fair  basis,  so 
that  every  part  and  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion get  their  fair  share  at  a  price  they  can 


1The  President's  letter  accepting  the  resignation 
of  W.  John  Kenney  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dated  May  5,  1949,  was  released  by  the  White  House 
on  May  6.  Mr.  Kenney's  letter  of  resignation  was 
released  with  the  President's  reply. 


2Alben  Barkley,  President  of  the  Senate,  Scott 
Lucas,  Senate  Majority  Leader,  Sam  Rayburn,  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  and  John  W.  McCormack,  House 
Majority  Leader. 

3  See  Item  90. 
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afford  to  pay.  That  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference about  the  prices.  That  means  that 
the  situation  should  be  balanced  so  that  farm 
prices,  labor  prices,  consumer  prices  are 
equal. 

Q.  Yes,  but  what  happens  to  the  people 
with  fixed  incomes  ? 

the  president.  That's  what  I  am  talking 
about  when  I  say  the  consumer. 

Q.  I  mean,  are  you  going  to  have  a  bal- 
ance between  farmer  and  consumer 
prices 

the  president.  A  fair  distribution  is  what 
we  want.  That  is  what  we  are  after.  That 
is  what  we  have  been  working  for  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  That  is  what 
parity  means. 

Q.  Yes.  But  before  you  can  do  it  you 
take  the — more  than  three — intermixed  on 


you 

the  president.  Yes,  you  can't  tell  one 
from  another. 

Q.  You  have  to  take  the  fixed  income 
group,  and  everybody  else.    Is  that  correct? 

the  president.  That's  correct. 

Q.  So  that  the  schoolteachers  and  police- 
men, etc. 

the  president.  That's  right.  We  are 
working  right  now  for  a  raise  in  pay  for  the 
schoolteacher. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  General  Clay  said 
in  Germany  that  he  believed  that  this  agree- 
ment with  Russia  might  turn  out  to  be  only 
a  temporary  truce.  Do  you  believe  that,  or 
do  you  believe 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that.  I  don't  know  on  what  General  Clay 
bases  his  statement,  so  I  can't  comment  on  it. 

Q.  It  was  his  farewell  press  conference. 

the  president.  I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

[7.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  regard  the 


House  action  on  the  labor  bill 4  as  an  ad- 
ministration victory  or  defeat? 

the  president.  Yes  I  do. 

Q.  Which? 

the  president.  We  have  another  chance 
to  start  over  and  get  the  sort  of  bill  we  want. 

Q.  Would  you  repeat  that,  sir?  We 
didn't  get  it. 

the  president.  We  have  a  chance  to  start 
over  with  the  House  on  the  labor  bill  and 
may  get  a  bill  that  we  can  accept. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  your 
warnings  on  party  loyalty  have  achieved  the 
desired  results? 

the  president.  I  think  it's  working. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  approve 
the  Sims  substitute5  which  was  intro- 
duced  

the  president.  It  wasn't  submitted  to  me 
for  approval. 

Q.  May  I  have  that  question,  sir?  What 
was  that? 

the  president.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
approved  the  Sims  substitute.  I  said  it 
wasn't  submitted  to  me  for  approval. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  was  going  to 
ask,  there  is  a  report  on  the  Hill  that  there 
might  be  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on 
May  19th  to  honor  the  President  of  Brazil. 
I  don't  know 

the  president.  There  certainly  will  be,  I 
am  sure,  because  I  was  told  by  the  "Big  Four" 
that  the  President  of  Brazil  would  be  invited 
to  attend  a  joint  session.  I  know  there  will 
be  one. 

I  wasn't  going  to  announce  that,  because 
that's  a  matter  that  should  be  announced 


4  In  a  series  of  votes  on  May  3  and  May  4  the 
House  of  Representatives  blocked  the  bill  replacing 
the  Taft-Hardey  Act  introduced  by  Representative 
John  Lesinski  and  favored  by  the  administration. 

5  One  of  the  substitutes  for  the  Lesinski  bill  offered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  3. 
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from  down  there  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Avenue. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Young's  re- 
appointment, will  that  be  as  President  of  the 
Commission 

the  president.  He  will  be  appointed — I 
don't  know — you  will  have  to  look  it  up.  I 
can't  answer  that. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  old 
chestnut,  brought  up  by  recent  developments. 
There  has  been  discussion  at  Lake  Success 
that  the  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  6 
might  be  followed  by  a  meeting  of  yourself 
and  Generalissimo  Stalin  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee? 

the  president.  On  what  basis  would  that 
be?  It  wouldn't  be  necessary,  anyway,  if 
the  foreign  ministers  reach  an  agreement. 
That  is  all  that's  necessary. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  con- 
sider Dwight  Morrow  of  Texas  for  an 
ambassadorship? 

the  president.  I  have  been  asked  to  con- 
sider Dwight  Morrow  for  an  ambassador- 
ship  

Q.  Which  one? 

the  president.  Yes.  I  have  him  under 
consideration. 

Q.  Which  one,  sir? 

the  president.  I  can't  tell  you.  I  don't 
know. 

[14.]  Q.  In  connection,  sir,  with  the 
negotiations  on  the  blockade,  has  there  been 
any  direct  communication  between  you  and 
Prime  Minister  Stalin? 

the  president.  There  has  not.  The  nego- 
tiations have  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Jessup 
and  Mr.  Malik. 


6  The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  held  in  Paris  from  May  23  through  June  20, 
1949.  The  announced  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  hold  discussions  on  the  situation  with  regard 
to  Germany. 


[  15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  getting  near 
train  time  for  a  speaking  tour  on  the  health 
program,  or  the  farm  program,  or 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  maybe  some  other  things? 

THE     PRESIDENT.  No.      No.      I     will     give 

you  plenty  of  notice  so  that  you  can  pack 
your  trunk.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Will  we  need  a  trunk? 

the  president.  You  needed  one  last  fall. 
[More  laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  mean  to  infer 
that  we  might  need  it  again? 

the  president.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  that. 
It's  a  little  too  early. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  not  the  re- 
cent events  in  relation  to  the  labor  bill  con- 
vinced you  that  you  will  have  to  make  con- 
cessions to  get  a  bill? 

the  president.  No,  they  have  not,  Miss 
May.7  You  see,  this  administration  runs  for 
4  years. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  wait  4  years  to  get 
repeal? 

the  president.  I  will  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  get  it  repealed.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  will  have  to  wait  to  get  it.  Everybody 
knows  where  I  stand  on  the  labor  bill,  how- 
ever.   My  position  hasn't  changed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  that  mean  that 
you  specifically  want  a  certain  bill,  or  that 
you  want  any 

the  president.  I  want  the  Democrats  in 
the  Congress  to  carry  out  the  promises  made 
in  the  Democratic  platform — that's  all  I  am 
asking — just  as  I  am  trying  to  carry  out  mine. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  com- 
ment on  a  report  published  this  morning 
that  you  and  Louis  Johnson  are  in  disagree- 
ment about  the  desirability  of  appointing 


7  Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 
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Jonathan  Daniels  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Navy? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
any  disagreement  on  any  subject  between  me 
and  Louis  Johnson.  That's  the  first  I  have 
heard  about  it. 

[18.]  Q.  Would  you  care  to  be  more 
specific  about  it?  Do  you  consider  the 
Thomas  bill,8  which  is  the  Lesinski  bill,  as 
the  labor  bill 


8  Senator  Elbert  Thomas  had  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  replace  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
was  identical  with  that  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  John  Lesinski. 


THE  PRESIDENT.    Yes 

Q.  Is  that  your  "sina  qua  non" 

the  president.  I  think  that  is  a  good  bill. 
The  Congress  has  the  right  to  amend  the 
bill,  or  work  on  it  in  any  way  they  see  fit.  I 
don't  care,  because  I  never  comment  on  any 
bill  until  it's  up  here  for  me  to  sign.  Then 
I  never  hesitate  to  comment  on  it  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
first  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  5,  1949. 


94    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.    May  9,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

During  the  past  three  months,  the  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  established  in  July  1947,  has  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  reports  containing  its  rec- 
ommendations on  steps  which  should  be 
taken  to  improve  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
reports,  together  with  a  summary  statement 
now  in  preparation,  are  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive work  by  distinguished  private  citi- 
zens and  members  of  the  Government. 
They  represent  a  challenge  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  better  government  based  on  the 
fundamentals  of  sound  organization  and 
management.  While  there  will  be  honest 
differences  of  opinion  concerning  many  of 
the  Commission's  specific  recommendations, 
I  believe  that  the  Commission's  work  as  a 
whole  represents  a  landmark  in  the  field  of 
Government  organization.  The  highest 
commendation  is  due  the  membership  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  has  stated — and  I  believe 
quite  correctly — that  the  basic  requirement 


for  achieving  effective  management  in  gov- 
ernment is  to  grant  to  the  men  upon  whom 
responsibility  is  placed  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes  an  adequate  measure  of  au- 
thority and  flexibility  to  perform  their  jobs. 
To  this  end,  the  Commission  has  proposed 
that  the  Chief  Executive  be  given  the  au- 
thority and  resources  which  he  must  have  to 
fulfill  his  Constitutional  responsibility  for 
directing  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Without  such  authority  and  re- 
sources the  President  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  conduct  of  Federal 
administration.  The  Commission  has  fur- 
ther urged  that  there  be  a  clear  line  of  au- 
thority from  the  President  to  and  through 
each  department  and  agency  for  which  he  is 
accountable  and  responsible;  that  the  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  Government  be  grouped 
under  the  smallest  practicable  number  of 
departments  and  agencies;  and  that  the 
ability  of  the  President  and  of  department 
heads  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  not 
be  impaired  by  numerous  detailed  statutory 
regulations. 
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With  these  general  propositions  of  the 
Commission  I  am  in  full  accord.  My  ap- 
proval and  acceptance  of  them  springs  not 
alone  from  my  personal  conviction  but 
equally  from  the  compelling  mandate  of  my 
oath  of  office  to  support  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  creation  of  clear  lines  of  responsibility 
and  authority  within  the  Executive  Branch 
does  not  weaken — but  instead  strengthens — 
the  Constitutional  position  of  the  Congress 
to  determine  the  scope  and  character  of  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  Government  shall  en- 
gage and  to  prescribe  the  policies  which  shall 
guide  their  execution. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Commission's 
work,  we  should  now  consider  the  specific 
reorganization  steps  which  should  be  taken 
at  this  time.  The  reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  is  a  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult task.  Its  accomplishment  requires  an 
orderly  and  systematic  plan  of  action  and 
close  cooperation  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Certain  reorganization  measures  are  now 
before  the  Congress.  Bills  to  improve  the 
organization  of  our  national  security  and  for- 
eign affairs  activities  are  under  considera- 
tion. Action  in  both  of  these  areas  was 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Orga- 
nization and  endorsed  in  my  earlier  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress.  There  are  also 
pending  in  the  Congress  bills  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  conversion  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  into  a  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, increased  pay  for  top  Federal  officials, 
and  the  creation  of  a  General  Services 
Agency  with  improved  arrangements  for 
property  management.  The  objectives  of 
these  bills  have  been  generally  endorsed  by 
the  reports  of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion, and  I  have  previously  indicated  my 
support  of  action  in  these  fields. 


These  specific  bills  are  important  and 
cover  major  areas  of  the  Commission's  work. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  general  re- 
organization bill  now  before  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  need  in  this  message  to  re- 
capitulate the  compelling  reasons  for  en- 
acting a  general  reorganization  statute. 
These  were  fully  stated  in  my  message  to 
the  Congress  January  17,  1949. 

In  keeping  with  past  experience,  the  pend- 
ing bill  provides  that  reorganization  plans, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
under  the  reorganization  authority,  must  lie 
before  the  Congress  for  60  consecutive  days 
without  Congressional  disapproval,  if  they 
are  to  become  effective.  Because  of  this  60 
day  waiting  period  the  bill  should  be  enacted 
soon  if  any  reorganization  plans  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  wise  to  proceed 
simultaneously  in  all  areas  on  reorganiza- 
tion. When  reorganization  authority  is  en- 
acted reorganization  plans  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  rapidly  as  it  is  feasible  to 
do  so.  I  shall  also  submit  additional  recom- 
mendations for  action  on  matters  which  can- 
not be  covered  by  reorganization  plans. 
Such  plans  and  recommendations  will  repre- 
sent the  most  carefully  considered  judgment 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
In  their  formulation  I  shall  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  on  Organization  has 
served  the  country  well  by  pointing  the  way 
toward  achieving  continued  improvements 
in  government  operations.  The  most  effec- 
tive recognition  of  their  work  will  be  the  vig- 
orous application  of  the  principles  which 
they  have  stated. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  reports  of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  are 
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published  as  House  Documents  55,  63,  73,  76,  79, 
80,  84,  86,  92,  100,  115,  116,  119,  122,  128,  129, 
140,  152,  and  197  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  the  following 
persons:  Herbert  Hoover,  Chairman,  Dean  Acheson, 
Vice  Chairman,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  James  For- 
restal,  George  H.  Mead,  Senator  George  D.  Aiken, 


Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
James  K.  Pollock,  Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Carter  Manasco,  and  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr. 

For  the  statement  by  the  President  upon  receiving 
the  final  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  see 
Item  in. 


95    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  12,  1949 


the  president,  [1.]  Gentlemen,  I  have  but 
one  announcement  to  make.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sign  a  continuing  resolution  so  that  some 
fifteen  thousand  Government  employees  can 
get  paid 

Q.  How  many,  sir? 

the  president.  Between  15,000  and 
20,000.  And  I  think  that  there  will  be  no 
comment  on  that  at  the  present  time.  I  shall 
issue  a  statement  at  the  time  the  resolution 
is  signed,  which  will  set  out  my  position  in 
the  matter. 

That's  all  the  announcements  I  have  to 
make. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  were  you  cor- 
recdy  quoted  in  regards  to  Senator  Byrd  the 
other  day? 

the  president.  I  don't  see  any  reason  for 
commenting  on  a  confidential  conversation. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  General  Spaatz 
in  the — retired,  Air  Force — in  his  column 
in  Newsweek  makes  some  very  drastic  and 
interesting  suggestions  about  unification; 
and  there  are  three  or  four  suggestions,  if 
you  would  allow  me 

the  president.  Go  right  ahead. 

Q.  He  suggests  abolishing  the  Secretaries 
of  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force,  and  tak- 
ing their  functions  over  into  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Under  Secretary;  and  to 
abolish  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  create 
a  general  staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  a 


single  chief,  and  make  the  commanders  of 
the  three  services  wholly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  two  or  three  other 
suggestions  and  recommendations.  Are  you 
aware  of  those 

the  president.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  them? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  no  comment 
to  make  on  those  recommendations.  You 
see,  all  those  things  have  been  thoroughly 
and  completely  gone  into  time  and  again 
by  me  when  we  were  first  asking  for  the 
legislation.  Several  amendments  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
which  all  the — at  which  time  all  those  things 
will  be  thrashed  out;  and  it  isn't  proper  for 
me  to  make  comment  on  that  now,  because 
the  Congress  is  expecting  to  act  on  some 
amendments  to  the  Unification  Act. 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  said  that  you 
have  seen  the  suggestions  and  have  discussed 
them? 

the  president.  Yes.  Yes,  I  have.  Gen- 
eral Spaatz  was  a  member  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  when  all  those  matters  were  discussed, 
right  here  in  this  office. 

[4.]  Q.  There  were  reports  published,  I 
believe,  that  you  had  chastised  Senator  Lucas 
for  not  getting  your  program  through  the 
Senate? 

the  president.  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth 
ink. 

Q.  You  didn't  scold  him? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that — also  the  report 
that  Senator  Lucas  intends  to  resign  as  ma- 
jority leader? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  heard  the  report 
but  I  didn't  believe  it. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  President  of 
Brazil,  General  Dutra,  I  believe,  is  coming 
May  1 8th,  before  your  next  press  conference. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  make  any  fur- 
ther comment  as  to  the  significance  of  his 
visit,  or  any  special  matters  you  might  wish 
to  discuss  with  him? 

the  president.  There  is  no  special  com- 
ment that  I  can  make  except  that  I  hope  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  give  the 
President  of  Brazil  the  same  cordial  welcome 
that  the  Brazilians  gave  me  when  I  was  down 
there;  and  I  am  sure  they  will. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
how  your  personal  physician,  Dr.  Wallace 
Graham,  feels  about  national  health  insur- 
ance? 

the  president.  Huh?  [Laughter]  Why 
don't  you  ask  Dr.  Graham?  You  should 
know  how  he  feels,  or  he  wouldn't  be  in  his 
job.     [More  laughter] 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  Dr.  William  of 
Mississippi  is  quoted  this  morning  as  saying 
you  have  denied  patronage  to  all  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation  in  the  House.  Is  that 
true? 

the  president.  I  hadn't  heard  about  it. 
That's  the  first  I  have  heard  about  it. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  confidential  re- 
port supposed  to  have  been  given  to  you  by 
your  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  leaked 
badly.  Is  there  anything  you  can  tell  us 
about  it? 

the  president.  It  is  a  confidential  report, 
just  as  you  named  it,  and  there  is  no  com- 
ment on  it. 

[9.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  labor 


leaders  seem  to  be  in  a  mood  for  conces- 
sions.   Are  you? 

the  president.  I  hadn't  talked  to  the  labor 
leaders  on  that  subject,  and  I  therefore  can't 
answer  the  question.  My  position  has  been 
well  set  out  in  the  messages  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  hasn't  changed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  didn't  Mr.  Green  and 
the  other  labor  leaders  discuss  this  with 
you? 

the  president.  No.  No,  I  didn't  discuss 
the  phase  or  any  other.  I  discussed  nearly 
everything  else  with  them. 

[10.]  Q.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
confidential  report,  can  you  say  whether  the 
economic  report  is  optimistic  or  not? 

the  president.  It  wasn't  pessimistic. 
Those  reports  are  made  to  me  confiden- 
tially once  a  month,  and  I  get  reports  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  get  reports 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I  get 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  I 
get  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, I  get  reports  from  Dun  and  Bradstreet, 
and  from  every  other  agency  which  will  con- 
tribute to  an  understanding  of  just  what 
the  economic  situation  is. 

There  isn't  any  reason  in  the  world  why 
those  reports — confidential  reports  to  me — 
should  have  leaked  or  should  be  made  pub- 
lic, because  it  isn't  necessary.  Twice  a  year 
I  make  public  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  in  messages  which  I  send  to  the 
Congress.  That  Economic  Message  is  con- 
structed as  a  result  of  all  the  information 
which  is  accumulated  and  put  on  my  desk. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of 
this  report,  and  in  light  of  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  country,  do  you  feel 
that  there  is  any  alteration  needed  in — in 
your  proposal  for  taxes  in  the  budget? 

the  president.  In  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress my  position  has  been  very  clearly  stated. 
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[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  group 
up  on  the  Hill  who  have  been  clamoring  for 
the  dispatch  of  an  Ambassador  to  General 
Franco's  government  in  Madrid 

the  president.  The  Secretary  of  State  an- 
swered that  question  very  well  to  you  yester- 
day,1 and  called  you  by  name.     [Laughter] 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  the  matter 
or  question  about  your  feelings  regarding 
your  recommendations  on  taxes  and  other 
matters  include  your  request  to  the  Congress 
in  your  State  of  the  Union  Message  for  eco- 
nomic controls?  Do  you  still  feel  that  those 
are  necessary? 

the  president.  That  message  still  stands 
until  I  send  another  one  on  another  line  to 
the  Congress. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell 
us  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  Jona- 
than Daniel's  inability  to  take  the  Navy 
job? 

the  president.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
find  that  out  would  be  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  purge  about  your  opponents — 
about  the  opponents  to  your  program  on  the 
Hill? 

the  president.  I  am  not  interested  in  a 
purge.    The  people  will  take  care  of  that. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  any- 
where near  announcing  a  new  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  of  the  Army? 


the  president.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce both  in  a  few  days,2  but  I  can't- 


[  17.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  are  there  any  de- 
velopments  in   regard   to   reclamation?     I 


1For  Secretary  Acheson's  remarks  at  his  news 
conference  on  May  11,  see  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  (vol.  20,  p.  660). 

The  United  Nations  was  about  to  vote  on  a  reso- 
lution relaxing  a  1946  resolution  against  the  send- 
ing of  ambassadors  to  Spain  by  permitting  each 
nation  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 
In  announcing  that  the  United  States  would  abstain 
from  voting,  Secretary  Acheson  stated  that  "the 
policy  of  the  American  Government  is  one  which  I 
am  quite  sure  is  calculated  to  please  neither  group 
of  extremists  in  the  United  States — either  those  who 
say  that  we  must  embrace  Franco,  or  those  who 
say  that  we  must  cast  him  into  the  outermost 
darkness." 


THE  PRESIDENT.   Onwhat? 

Q.  On  reclamation? 

the  president.  I  included  a  statement  on 
reclamation  in  the  message  to  the  Congress. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
observations  that  you  would  care  to  make  on 
the  lifting  of  the  blockade  of  Berlin? 

the  president.  As  I  said  last  week,  I  am 
happy  that  it  has  been  lifted — happy  that  the 
blockade  of  Berlin  has  been  lifted. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  a  source  of  en- 
couragement in  the  world  situation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  do. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Chairman 
Doughton  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  after  seeing  you  yesterday,  said 
that  he  hoped  higher  taxes  could  be  avoided. 
He  also  hoped  that  deficit  financing  could  be 
avoided,  but  he  was  most  enthusiastic  in 
behalf  of  what  he  called  rigid  Government 
economies,  in  other  words,  he  said,  reduc- 
ing appropriations  from  their  present  figure. 
I  wonder  how  that  squared  with  your  poli- 
cies? 

the  president.  The  rigid  economy  part 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  on,  and  I 
exercised  the  most  rigid  economy  when  I  sent 
the  budget  to  the  Congress.  I  always  do 
that,  and  shall  continue  to  do  that.  The 
topic  of  conversation  between  Mr.  Dough- 
ton  and  myself  was  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  we  are  in  agreement  on  the  approach 
to  that.  That  is  what  he  came  to  see  me 
about. 


2  On  May  13  Francis  P.  Matthews  was  nominated 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  19  and  was  sworn  in  on  May  25. 

On  June  7  Gordon  Gray  was  nominated  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  9  and  was  sworn  in  on  June  20. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  just  to  clarify  my  think- 
ing, sir,  you  still  think  there  should  be  addi- 
tional taxes,  better  than  a  deficit? 

the  president.  There  should  be  no  deficit 
in  Government  financing  in  a  country  that 
has  got  a  national  income  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $217  billion. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that  you  can 
avoid  a  deficit  without  additional  taxes? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  does  the  deficit  now  look  like  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  intelli- 
gently because  I  haven't  the  latest  figures 
on  it.  They  are  getting  them  up  now.  I 
have  to  wait  until  I  hear  from  the  Treasury 
on  the  income  for  this  last  quarter. 

Q.  Are  you  still  thinking  in  terms  of  4 
billion? 

the  president.  No,  I  never  did  think  in 
terms  of  $4  billion. 

Q.  New  taxes. 

Q.  I  mean  taxes. 

the  president.  Oh.  We  will  work  that 
out  when  we  see  what  the  shortage  is  likely 
to  be. 

Q.  You  mean  it  might  be  more? 

the  president.  I  can't  tell.  No,  not  more 
than  4  billion. 

Q.  Could  it  be  less,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
less — much  less. 

Q.  This  is  that  600  or  700  million,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  That  was  the  estimate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  As  I  tell  you, 
I  can't  give  you  an  intelligent  estimate  un- 
til after  the  Treasury  collects  the  figures. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  was  running  a  question 
behind  there.  You  said  that  you  think  un- 
doubtedly  it  might  well   be  considerably 


less  than  4  billion  in  new  taxes? 

the  president.  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  I 
said  I  thought  the  deficit  would  be  much 
less  than  4  billion. 

Q.  To  clarify  that  a  little  further,  Mr. 
President,  do  you  anticipate  any  change  in 
the  recommendations  that  you  previously 
made  for  4  billion  in  taxes? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  do  DOt. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  explain  why  the 
class  of  people  who  were  most  worried  about 
a  deficit  a  year  ago  are  less  worried  about  it 
now? 

the  president.  Well,  I  can't  explain  it 
now.  It  is  a  very  interesting  study  in  psy- 
chology, I  think.  Maybe  some  of  you  ex- 
perts on  that  subject  could  go  to  work  and 
write  me  an  article. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  much  surplus  do 
you  think  there  should  be  for  debt  retire- 
ment? 

the  president.  I  think  we  ought  to  retire 
some  $2  to  $5  billion  on  the  debt  every  year. 

Q.  You  said  2  to  5,  sir? 

the  president.  2  to  5  billion;  that  is,  I 
did  when  I  had  the  means  to  do  it  with.  I 
retired  more  debt  than  any  other  President 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  retired,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  About  26  billion.  That 
was  more  than  the  national  debt  after  the 
First  World  War. 

Q.  How  much? 

the  president.  About  26  billion. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
second  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  12, 
1949. 
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96    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Temporary 
Appropriations  Bill.    May  12,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.J.  Res.  226,  mak- 
ing temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  joint  resolution  is  what  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  "continuing  resolution."  It 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  urgendy 
needed  funds  for  which  appropriations  are 
contained  in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  1949,  now  in  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  permit  essential  operations  of  the 
Government  to  continue  while  the  Congress 
gives  further  consideration  to  the  matters 
now  in  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses. 

I  have  signed  the  joint  resolution  with  re- 
gret, because  it  contains  a  provision  to  which 
I  strongly  object.  This  provision  places  ar- 
bitrary and  unwise  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Regional  Directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Its  effect  is  to  main- 
tain for  the  time  being  the  present  situation 
in  which  certain  of  these  officers  are  pre- 
vented from  receiving  their  salaries  by  a 
rider  which  was  included  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress in  the  Interior  Department  Appropria- 
tion Bill  of  last  year. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  signing 
the  present  joint  resolution  only  as  a  means 
of  making  funds  available  for  carrying  on 
the  Government's  work  while  the  principle 
involved  in  this  provision  is  given  further 


consideration.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Congress  enacted  the  present  joint  reso- 
lution upon  that  same  basis  and  that  the 
presence  of  this  provision  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution does  not  indicate  the  judgment  of  the 
8 1  st  Congress  that  such  a  provision  is 
desirable. 

The  rider  enacted  last  year  was  designed 
to  effect  the  removal  from  the  Government 
service  of  two  men  who  have  vigorously  en- 
forced the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation 
Laws  designed  to  encourage  family-size 
farms.  Its  enactment  violated  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitutional  provisions 
for  separation  of  legislative  and  executive 
functions  and  the  Constitutional  prohibition 
against  bills  of  attainder.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  use  of  the  appropriation 
power  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  prohibition  against  paying  the  sal- 
aries of  the  officers  in  question  should  be 
terminated,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress will  terminate  it  at  an  early  date. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.J.  Res.  226  is  Public  Law  62, 
8 1  st  Congress  (63  Stat.  67). 

The  two  men  referred  to  by  the  President  were 
Michael  W.  Straus,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  Richard  L.  Boke,  a  Regional 
Reclamation  Director.  Both  men  remained  in  their 
posts  without  salary  until  October  12,  1949.  At 
that  time  the  President  signed  Public  Law  350  (63 
Stat.  765)  in  which  the  restrictions  affecting  the  two 
men  were  omitted. 

For  the  rider  enacted  by  the  80th  Congress,  see 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act  of  1949, 
approved  by  the  President  on  June  29,  1948  (62 
Stat.  1 1 12). 
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97    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Third  Annual  Report  on 
U.S.  Participation  in  the  United  Nations.    May  12,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  accompanying  report  on  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  for  1948  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  report  has  my  approval. 

At  this  stage  in  the  life  of  the  United  Na- 
tions it  is  appropriate  to  say  a  word  about  the 
Charter  and  the  organization.  The  Charter 
is  at  once  a  statement  of  objectives  and  a 
guide  to  action.  It  proclaims  the  objectives 
of  preventing  future  wars,  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  in 
conformity  with  principles  of  justice,  of  pro- 
moting world-wide  progress  and  better 
standards  of  living,  of  achieving  universal 
respect  for  and  observance  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  of  removing  the  economic  and  social 
causes  of  international  conflict  and  unrest. 

These  objectives  are  well  stated  in  the 
Charter  itself.  We  subscribed  to  them  at 
the  time  we  signed  the  Charter.  We  are  firm 
in  our  resolution  to  work  for  these  objec- 
tives. 

The  Charter  is  a  guide  to  action.  While 
this  is  so  for  all  Members,  it  is  particularly 
so  for  those  enjoying  the  "right  of  veto". 
There  is  a  greater  obligation  on  these  five 
powers  than  on  the  other  Members  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  accord  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter.  They  must  "settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in 
such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered." 
Equally,  they  must  "refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 


of  the  United  Nations."  Fulfilment  of  these 
obligations  means  the  exercise  of  national 
self-restraint  in  international  relations. 
Along  with  other  Charter  obligations  they 
place  limits  on  our  freedom  of  action.  But 
these  limits  are  self-imposed,  because  we 
signed  the  Charter  without  reservation. 
During  1948  we  have  continued  to  recognize 
these  Charter  obligations  as  restrictions  upon 
our  conduct.  We  will  continue  so  to  recog- 
nize them.  And  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
other  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
similarly,  for  the  Charter  is  a  pledge  of  good 
faith  exchanged  by  each  Member  with  all 
the  others. 

I  recommend  the  accompanying  report 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  The  na- 
ture of  our  participation  and  the  many  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  it  is  manifested  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  members.  But 
it  will  not  be  an  unpleasant  surprise.  We 
have  taken  the  leadership  in  many  fields  of 
international  relations.  We  can  be  proud 
of  what  we  have  done.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  security  organization  has  dis- 
appointed us,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  notes, 
and  if  we  have  had  to  take  supplemental 
measures  to  meet  actual  or  potential  threats 
to  our  security,  it  is  not  because  the  United 
States  has  not  put  forth  real  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  United  Nations  to  its  full  stature. 
The  world  today  is  not  the  world  we  had 
hoped  for  when  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence adjourned  less  than  four  years  ago. 

The  United  States  supports  the  United  Na- 
tions in  all  respects.  The  following  pages 
tell  how  that  was  done  in  1948. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  report  is  printed  in  House  Document  178 
(81st  Cong.,  1  st  sess.). 
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98    Radio  Remarks  Opening  the  Opportunity  Savings  Bond  Drive. 
May  16,  1949 

[  Broadcast  from  the  White  House  at  1 1 123  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  citizens: 

The  Opportunity  Savings  Bond  Drive 
should  have  the  support  of  all  citizens.  It 
is  part  of  the  effort  we  are  all  making  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  one  another,  for  the 
security  of  our  country,  and  for  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  practice  of  buying  Government  bonds 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  Repub- 
lic. One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  appealed  to  the  wealthy  people 
of  the  country  to  invest  in  securities  of  the 
Government.  There  were  two  reasons  why 
his  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  wealthy.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  few  persons  in 
those  days  who  had  funds  that  they  could 
invest  in  bonds.  Secondly,  these  wealthy 
people  had  great  influence;  and  Hamilton 
wanted  them  to  have  a  stake  in  the  success 
of  the  Federal  Government  so  they  would 
give  it  their  support. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  that  time. 
The  Federal  Government,  whose  very  sur- 
vival was  then  uncertain,  is  today  the  safest 
place  in  the  world  in  which  to  invest  money. 

Furthermore,  it  is  no  longer  just  a  wealthy 
few  who  are  able  to  buy  Government  bonds. 
Today,  millions  of  Americans— farmers, 
workers,  and  professional  people,  as  well  as 
merchants  and  bankers — own  Government 
bonds. 

These  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  early  days  of  our  Republic  are  of 
profound  significance.  They  mark  the 
success  which  has  attended  our  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  nation  of  free  people  in  which  all 
men  have  a  fair  chance  to  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  their  labor. 


We  are  going  ahead  to  build  further  on 
these  foundations.  We  shall  strengthen  our 
social  security  system,  improve  our  laws  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  workers,  and  strengthen 
our  program  for  assuring  a  fair  income 
to  the  farmer.  We  shall  work  constantly 
to  bring  greater  happiness  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  all  our  citizens. 

In  this  effort,  every  family  has  a  part.  The 
Government  can  help  to  provide  opportunity, 
but  it  requires  self-reliance  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individuals  to  take 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  for  them- 
selves. Every  family  should  be  planning 
and  working  toward  a  better  future  for  it- 
self. Every  family  should  be  saving  what  it 
can  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  home,  better 
equipment  for  the  farm,  a  college  education 
for  the  children,  or  economic  independence. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than 
through  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds. 
And  the  sum  total  of  the  bonds  that  all  our 
families  buy  means  purchasing  power  and 
opportunity  for  the  whole  country  in  the 
future. 

Like  most  citizens,  I  have  a  natural  pride 
in  my  home  community.  Consequendy,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Jack- 
son County,  Mo.,  has  already  exceeded  the 
$7  million  quota  which  was  established  for 
it  for  this  drive.  I  am  sure  that  citizens  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  will  show  just  as 
much  interest  as  the  people  of  Jackson 
County  in  taking  advantage  of  the  real  op- 
portunities offered  to  them  in  this  bond 
drive. 

The  purchase  of  savings  bonds  by  millions 
of  our  citizens  in  the  past  few  years  has 
demonstrated  our  unity  and  our  faith  in  our 
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democratic  institutions.  In  the  Opportunity 
Bond  Drive  we  shall  give  a  further  demon- 
stration of  that  unity  and  that  faith. 


note:  The  President  spoke  from  the  White  House 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  hour-long  program  by  stage 
and  screen  stars  in  aid  of  the  bond  drive.  He  was 
introduced  by  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  spoke  from  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


99    Citation  Accompanying  Distinguished  Service  Medal  Awarded 
to  General  Lucius  D.  Clay.    May  17,  1949 


CITATION   FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE   MEDAL 

(Second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster) 

AS  UNITED  STATES  Military  Governor 
in  Germany  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
United  States  Forces  in  Europe,  General 
Lucius  D.  Clay  performed  services  of  su- 
preme value  to  his  country  and  to  humanity. 
Previously  distinguished  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  in  helping  to  arm  our  forces,  he 
added  new  and  imperishable  luster  to  his 
record  by  the  manner  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  uniquely  challenging  task  in  Mili- 
tary Government  in  Germany.  General 
Clay  in  this  capacity  proved  himself  not  only 
a  soldier  in  the  finest  tradition  of  our  Ameri- 
can arms,  not  only  an  administrator  of  rare 
skill,  but  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order — 


firm,  courageous,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  His  entire  administration  was 
marked  by  a  deep  devotion  to  our  democratic 
ideals  of  justice  and  freedom. 

Conditions  in  Germany  were  such  that  he 
could  not  be  spared  from  his  task  until  May 
fifteenth  of  this  year.  He  was  released  then 
only  because  his  work  had  reached  a  mile- 
stone with  the  framing  of  a  Constitution  for 
Western  Germany.  His  was  an  assignment 
of  unexampled  complexity  and  difficulty,  and 
the  completion  of  it  represents  an  accom- 
plishment of  which  his  countrymen  can  be 
forever  proud. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  President 
in  a  ceremony  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House 
at  1 1  a.m. 


100    Letter  to  Mon  C.  Wallgren  Regarding  Withdrawal  of  His 
Nomination  as  Chairman,  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
May  17,  1949 


My  dear  Mon: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  yield 
to  your  request  to  withdraw  my  nomination 
of  you  to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board.  Like  you,  I  am 
convinced  that  had  your  name  been  per- 
mitted to  go  before  the  whole  Senate,  the 
nomination  would  have  been  confirmed. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  my  faith  in  you 
is  undiminished.    From  experience,  I  know 


the  qualities  of  integrity,  industry  and  high 
intelligence  that  you  would  have  brought  to 
the  position  for  which  I  selected  you.  It  is 
unfortunate  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
Committee  charged  with  considering  your 
nomination  saw  fit  to  lay  it  aside.  For  the 
reasons  you  so  compellingly  state,  I  have  no 
choice  now  but  to  withdraw  the  nomina- 
tion. 

With  deep  appreciation  of  the  fine  spirit 
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which  prompted  your  request,  I  am,  as  al- 
ways, with  affectionate  regards, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Mr.  Wallgren's  letter,  dated  May  14,  was  re- 
leased with  the  President's  reply. 


The  President  had  appointed  Mr.  Wallgren,  for- 
mer Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1949.  On  March  15,  1949,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  rejected  the  nomination. 
For  the  Committee  hearings  see  "Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States 
Senate,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session,  on  the  Nomina- 
tion of  Mon  C.  Wallgren  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board"  (Government 
Printing  Office:  1949,  240  pp.). 


101    Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Transfer  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  Civilian  Administration.    May  i8, 1949 

[  Released  May  18,  1949.    Dated  May  14,  1949  ] 


My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  today  informed  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  drafts  of  or- 
ganic legislation  for  Guam  and  American 
Samoa,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  have  my  approval.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  presenting  the  measures  to  the 
Congress.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  assist  you  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  him. 

I  indicated  in  my  letter  of  February  11, 
1948,  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Army,  Navy 
and  the  Interior,  that  it  was  my  intention, 
upon  approval  of  organic  acts  for  the  Pacific 
Islands,  to  designate  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  the  civilian  agency  with  gen- 
eral supervision  over  civil  administration  of 
these  islands.  While  I  state  again  that  such 
a  designation  would  be  without  prejudice  to 
future  consideration  based  upon  further 
study  of  long-range  plans  for  administration 
of  United  States  territories  and  possessions, 
it  is  my  desire  that  realistic  planning  be  un- 
dertaken immediately  to  effectuate  orderly 
transfer  of  the  aforementioned  islands  from 
naval  to  civilian  administration.  Accord- 
ingly, I  request  that  you  take  the  lead,  in 


cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  developing  a  specific  time  schedule  within 
which  the  desired  transfers  may  be  effected, 
regardless  of  the  status  of  pending  legisla- 
tion. Preferably,  under  such  a  schedule,  the 
Island  of  Guam  should  be  transferred  to 
civilian  administration  within  the  next  year, 
and  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories within  the  next  two  to  three  years. 
Plans  devised  under  these  time  arrangements 
can  then  be  integrated  with  whatever  legis- 
lative proposals  are  ultimately  enacted. 

I  further  request  that  you  advise  me  by 
September  1,  1949,  of  the  plans  recom- 
mended under  the  aforementioned  pro- 
cedure. 

It  is  the  announced  aim  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  accord  civil  government  and  a  full 
measure  of  civil  rights  to  the  inhabitants  of 
its  Pacific  territories.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  objective  will  be  furthered  by  the 
transfer  of  these  territories  to  civilian  ad- 
ministration and  the  enactment  of  organic 
legislation  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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[The  Honorable,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.] 

note:  The  following  Executive  orders  were  signed 
by  the  President  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
the  islands:  Executive  Order  10077,  September  7, 
1949,  "Transfer  of  the  Administration  of  the  Island 
of  Guam  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior"    (3    CFR,    1 949-1 953 


Comp.,  p.  279);  Executive  Order  10137,  June  30, 
1950,  "Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10077  of 
September  7,  1949"  (3  CFR,  1 949-1 953  Comp., 
p.  320);  and  Executive  Order  10264,  June  29,  1951, 
"Transfer  of  the  Administration  of  American  Samoa 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior"  (3  CFR,  1949-1953  Comp.,  p.  765). 


102    Remarks  of  Welcome  to  the  President  of  Brazil  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport.    May  18, 1949 


Mr.  President: 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the 
United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  I  personally  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  renew  our  acquaintanceship,  and  to 
reciprocate  the  generous  hospitality  which 
you  accorded  me  on  my  visit  to  Brazil  in 
1947.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  stay  in  the 
United  States  will  prove  as  enjoyable  to  you 
as  my  trip  to  your  country  was  to  me. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  Brazilian  chief  of 
state  has  visited  our  country  since  Dom 
Pedro  II  attended  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  He  captivated  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  his  gracious 
manner  and  lively  interest  in  the  scientific 
and  social  developments  that  characterized 
that  period  of  our  history.  I  trust  that  you 
will  find  the  contemporary  scene  equally  in- 
teresting and  significant. 

The  exchange  of  visits  between  the  heads 
of  state  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  sym- 
bolizes the  cordial  relations  that  have 
always  existed  between  our  two  countries. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  two  nations, 
our  relationship  has  been  one  of  warm 
friendship  and  mutual  helpfulness.  We 
have  fought  through  two  world  wars  as  loyal 
allies.  In  peace  and  in  war,  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  have  been  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  could  confidently  rely  upon 


the  active  and  effective  support  of  each 
other. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  world  is 
still  disturbed  by  fear  and  conflicting  ideol- 
ogies, it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  are  exerting  their  con- 
structive efforts  in  the  common  resolve  to 
strengthen  democracy  and  assure  world 
peace  under  conditions  in  which  freedom  and 
human  rights  will  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  this  country  are 
honored  by  your  visit  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  a  great  nation  and  a  great  people.  You 
share  with  us  the  principles  and  ideals  which 
have  guided  our  countries  in  our  progress 
toward  a  better  life  for  our  people. 

I  know  that  these  ideals  will  continue  to 
inspire  us  in  our  quest  for  peace  and  happi- 
ness for  all  mankind. 

note:  The  President  greeted  Gen.  Eurico  Dutra, 
President  of  Brazil,  at  4  p.m.  at  the  Washington 
National  Airport.  President  Dutra  was  received 
with  a  Presidential  salute  of  21  guns  and  full  mili- 
tary honors.  The  remarks  were  carried  over  radio 
and  television. 

A  speakers'  stand  had  been  erected  at  Washington 
Post  Square  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  When  the 
official  procession  reached  the  Square  at  5  p.m., 
President  Truman  and  President  Dutra  left  their 
car  and  mounted  the  platform.  In  a  brief  ceremony 
President  Dutra  was  presented  with  a  birthday 
cake,  decorated  with  American  and  Brazilian  flags. 
In  presenting  the  cake,  President  Truman  made  the 
following  remarks: 
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''Mr.   Chairman,  President  Dutra,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  moment  to  congratulate 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  on  his 


birthday.  This  is  his  64th  birthday.  I  am  just  10 
days  older  than  he  is — my  birthday  is  the  8th  of 
May  and  his  is  the  18th — if  you  don't  count  the 
years.'* 


103    Remarks  and  Toasts  at  a  Dinner  in  Honor  of  President  Dutra 
of  Brazil.    May  18,  1949 


I  AM  going  to  vary  the  usual  procedure  a 
little  bit  tonight. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  the 
head  of  our  great  sister  state  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  President  of  Brazil. 

If  the  Vice  President  will  say  a  word,  I  will 
appreciate  it. 

Vice  President  Barkley:  Mr.  President — 
Mr.  President — distinguished  guests  from 
the  Americas: 

I  am  very  highly  honored  by  the  President 
to  be  asked  to  speak  a  word  of  welcome  to 
our  distinguished  guests  from  Brazil.  I 
know  of  no  task  which  could  be  assigned  to 
me  by  my  Commander  in  Chief  that  I  would 
discharge  with  greater  pleasure  than  that 
which  he  has  given  to  me  this  evening. 

The  friendship  which  has  existed  between 
the  Republic  of  Brazil  and  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  is  of  long  standing,  and 
traditional.  It  is  based  upon  mutual  respect, 
mutual  admiration,  and  mutual  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  that  face  both  countries, 
and  the  mission  of  both  countries  in  a  peace- 
ful world,  that  no  distinction  of  language 
could  in  any  respect  obliterate. 

We  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  President, 
have  been  gready  encouraged  and  inspired 
by  the  leadership  of  your  country  in  all 
movements  for  the  preservation  and  the  forti- 
fication of  democracy  in  America,  and  by 
example,  to  extension  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  field  of  culture,  in  the  devotion  which 
your  people  and  ours  have  to  the  arts  and 
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sciences,  to  all  the  elements  of  life  that  raise 
the  standard  of  humanity,  to  the  extension 
of  democracy  and  enjoyment  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  that  mutual  accord  and  co- 
operation which  is  so  essential  in  these  days 
of  frustration  and  chaos,  we  welcome  a  part- 
ner in  the  Americas  with  standing  and  the 
ability  and  the  character  not  only  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  but  of  the  Brazilian 
people  themselves. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  that  not 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  but  the  whole 
people  of  our  country  welcome  you  as  an 
honored  and  distinguished  guest,  worthy 
of  every  courtesy  and  every  consideration, 
and  worthy  of  emulation  in  many  of  the 
fields  of  political  economy  and  political  dis- 
course, and  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment for  ourselves  and  for  the  entire  world. 

May  I  wish  for  you  and  for  your  official 
family  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  while 
in  our  midst,  that  you  may  prolong  your  visit 
beyond  your  expectations,  and  that  your  visit 
may,  as  it  certainly  will,  re-knit  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which 
have  always  existed  between  your  country 
and  ours. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  the  honor  of  speaking  these  words  in 
honor  of  our  guest. 

the  president.  Now,  may  I  request  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  say  a  word  of  welcome,  on  behalf  of 
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the  House,  to  our  distinguished  guest,  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  Brazil. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Rayburn:  Mr. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  Mr.  President  of  Brazil: 

I  thought  that  tomorrow  when  I  present 
the  President  of  Brazil  to  the  Joint  Session 
of  the  Congress  that  I  would  say  a  word; 
but  I  do  want  to  endorse  everything  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
with  reference  to  our  neighbor  to  the  south, 
to  a  great  and  a  proud  people,  and  we  wel- 
come their  First  Representative  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

the  president.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections.  You  have  heard 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people.  We 
have  a  representative  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice here  tonight,  who  is  supposed  not  only 
to  represent  justice  but  is  also  supposed  to 
represent  brains  and  learning. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
would  you  say  a  word  of  welcome. 

Chief  Justice  Vinson:  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
President  of  Brazil: 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
usual,  takes  in  a  lot  of  territory.  But  it  is 
a  pleasing  moment  to  speak  a  word  from 
the  judiciary.  And  it  is  peculiarly  pleasing 
to  meet  again  tonight  an  old  friend,  a  co- 
worker in  days  when  I  was  working  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  de 
Sousa  Costa.  We  labored  together,  Mr. 
President,  at  Bretton  Woods  5  years  ago,  and 
that  work  with  him  and  other  representa- 
tives of  our  brothers  from  the  south  demon- 
strated to  me  what  proper  understanding  can 
do  for  not  only  our  hemisphere  but  for  the 
world. 

Our  countries  for  decades  from  the  begin- 
ning have  been  friendly  nations.  The  visit 
of  our  President  to  your  country,  and  your 
visit  to  our  country  can  do  nothing  but  pro- 


mote a  better  understanding  between  our 
countries  and  our  peoples,  a  solidarity  that 
is  needed  by  your  country  and  by  our  coun- 
try and  the  world. 

One  would  be  blind  if  they  could  not  ob- 
serve dark  clouds  in  the  world.  Even  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  can  see 
those  dark  clouds.  And  it  is  the  under- 
standing, the  cooperation,  meeting  the  issues 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  that  can  come  from 
countries  like  yours  and  countries  like  ours, 
in  order  that  we  may  save  and  preserve  the 
kind  of  world  that  you  and  we  want  to 
live  in. 

the  president.  Now,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  I  would  like,  while  drink- 
ing a  toast  to  you  here,  to  present  to  you  a 
special  medal — solid  gold — which  has  been 
cast  in  your  honor.  This  is  the  only  one  like 
it  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one  like  it  that 
will  be  made. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  present  to  you  this  medal,  in  honor 
of  your  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  health  of  the 
President  of  Brazil. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at  a  state 
dinner  held  in  honor  of  President  Dutra  at  the  Carl- 
ton Hotel  in  Washington.  President  Dutra  re- 
quested that  Raul  de  Fernandes,  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  offer  a  response.  Mr.  de 
Fernandes  spoke  the  first  paragraph  in  English  and 
the  rest  through  an  interpreter.  His  remarks 
follow: 
"Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

"My  English  is  too  poor  to  deliver  a  speech  to  a 
very  high  society.  I  am  obliged  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, therefore,  to  have  it  translated  into  Eng- 
lish— in  good  English — some  words  I  am  telling  you 
in  Portuguese. 

"Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  fulfill  the  most 
pleasant  task  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by 
President  Dutra  by  expressing  to  you  all  our  gratitude 
for  the  very  kind  words  you  and  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislative  and  judiciary  branches 
have  addressed  to  the  Highest  Magistrate  of  my 
country,  and  to  express  thanks   on  this  occasion 
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for  what  you  have  said  to  the  First  Magistrate  of 
my  country. 

"He  recalls  the  famous  words  recalled,  appre- 
ciated, and  admired  by  all  Americans.  In  the  course 
of  the  First  World  War,  at  the  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force  set  forth  to  defend  free- 
dom in  the  world,  General  Pershing  said  before  the 
tomb  of  LaFayette  those  famous  words — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  in  French  or  English,  the  re- 
porters reported  variously:  'LaFayette  we  are  here.' 

"Brazil  said  something  similar  to  the  United  States 
during  the  First  Great  War.  You  recall  that  after 
we  had  lived  for  four  centuries  as  a  colony,  we 
finally  shook  off  the  yoke  of  European  power  and 
proclaimed  our  independence.  The  United  States, 
first  among  all  nations,  recognized  our  independ- 
ence. A  century  later,  the  United  States  found 
itself  involved  in  a  war  in  which  the  destiny  of  the 
world  and  the  destiny  of  America  was  involved. 
Brazil  at  this  dark  juncture,  in  a  proclamation  to  all 
nations,  stated  that  she  could  not  remain  indifferent 
in  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  was  involved, 
that  she  judged  herself  bound  in  this,  and  set  forth 
its  position  to  the  whole  world. 

"This,  one  century  later,  was  the  answer  of  the 
Brazilian  people  and  government  to  the  noble,  ad- 
mirable, and  grand  gesture  of  the  United  States 
towards  new-born  Brazilian  independence,  and  the 
new-born  Brazilian  state.  The  bonds  which  have 
united  us  have  their  roots  so  deep  in  feeling,  in 
economy,  and  in  history,  that  they  are  now,  as 
they  have  always  been,  indestructible. 

"Especially  after  Brazil  changed  the  form  of  her 
political  institutions  to  a  new  form,  based  on  the 
work  of  the  Founders  of  American  freedom,  partic- 
ularly since  then,  the  American  political  thought 
and  ideas  have  impregnated  the  whole  of  Brazilian 
life. 


"I  do  not  know  if  I  am  telling  the  illustrious  Chief 
Justice  something  with  which  he  is  not  already 
familiar,  when  I  tell  him  that  the  magnificent  de- 
cisions of  the  great  Marshall  are  known  throughout 
Brazil  from  the  lowest  schools  of  law  to  the  highest 
tribunals  of  the  land. 

"We  have  learned  from  the  inspiration  of  your 
experience  the  finest  sentiments  inspired  by  gen- 
erosity which  you  have  shown  to  us. 

"I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  long  career,  worked 
with,  or  seen  work  under  my  eyes,  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  of  your  men.  I  have  worked  with  the 
great  Elihu  Root  in  The  Hague  in  setting  forth  the 
foundations  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
and  also  with  that  great,  generous  and  much  ad- 
mired statesman,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  in  the 
conference  at  Habana. 

"More  recently,  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  in 
Rio  and  in  Paris  the  skill  and  the  ability  of  Sen- 
ators Connally  and  Vandenberg,  who  have  shown 
to  us  what  possibilities  there  exist  in  the  cooperation 
of  parties. 

"President  Dutra,  inspired  by  this  example  has, 
in  Brazil,  since  the  time  he  became  President, 
adopted  this  plan;  and  he  has  exercised  the  privi- 
lege, which  I  do  not  know  if  it  can  be  fitted  to 
other  countries,  of  exercising  this  cooperation  not 
only  in  the  field  of  external  politics  but  in  the  field 
of  internal  policy  as  well. 

"I  think  these  few  words  I  have  spoken  are 
the  sentiments  that  fill  the  Brazilian  soul,  and  that 
express  that  feeling  of  deep  understanding,  com- 
prehension, and  admiration;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  in  the  name  of  President  Dutra  I  raise  my  glass 
in  honor  and  in  homage  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States!" 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
referred  to  Arthur  de  Sousa  Costa,  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Finance  from  1934  through  1945. 


104    Letter  to  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  in  Response  to  His  Report 
on  the  United  Service  Organizations.    May  19,  1949 


Dear  Mr.  Firestone: 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  report  on  the 
organization  of  the  new  peacetime  USO.  As 
I  told  you  in  our  conference  today,  it  will 
have  the  complete  backing  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  good  to  know  that  the  six  great 
voluntary  agencies  which  ran  USO  through 


the  war  years,  and  which  broadly  represent 
the  three  main  religious  groupings  of  our 
citizens,  will  again  be  channels  for  the  USO 
activities. 

For  the  most  part,  our  armed  forces  are 
civilian  volunteers.  Most  of  them — six  out 
of  ten — are  under  20  years  of  age.    We  can 
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show  them  our  gratitude  through  our  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  USO.  Soon  they  will 
be  returning  to  their  homes.  We  want  them 
to  return  as  good  citizens,  proud  of  the 
treatment  they  have  received. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  Veterans 
Hospital  Camp  Shows  included  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  USO.  They  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining  the  men  and  giving 
them  the  much-needed  assurance  that  they 
are  remembered. 


I  wish  the  USO  abundant  success  in  its 

vitally  important  task. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Mr.  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  President,  United 
Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York.] 

note:  The  President  met  with  Mr.  Firestone  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House  at  11:30  a.m.  A  draft 
"Suggestion  for  Statement  to  be  Made  to  Hon. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  President  of  U.S.O."  is  in 
the  files  of  the  Truman  Library. 

For  the  statement  by  the  President  reactivating 
the  United  Service  Organizations,  see  Item  34. 


105    Remarks  to  Members  of  the  Brazilian  Press. 
May  19,  1949 


I  APPRECIATE  that  most  highly.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  hope  you  will 
have  a  pleasant  time.  You  are  most,  most 
welcome  here.  Our  only  difficulty  is  finding 
the  means  to  meet  the  precedent  for  courtesy 
which  was  set  in  Brazil.  I  don't  think  we 
can  ever  hope  to  come  up  to  the  treatment 
which  we  received  when  we  were  down 
there,  from  the  President  all  the  way  down. 
Our  press  was  cordially  treated.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  had  such  a  welcome  in  my  life 
as  I  had  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  in  fact,  I  know  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  President  Dutra 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  reception 
which  he  gave  me  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Of 
course,  we  knew  very  well  we  could  not  hope 
to  approach  the  turnout  which  you  had  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  One  of  our  handicaps  is 
that  we  have  only  700,000  people  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  I 
understand  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  some- 
thing approaching  3  million,  so  that  makes 
some  difference. 

The  President  assured  me  this  morning 


that  he  had  had  a  wonderful  time,  that  he  is 
having  a  wonderful  time,  and  we  want  him 
to  continue  to  have  just  that  sort  of  pleas- 
urable visit  here. 

We  are  all  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
cementing  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  vitally  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  We 
have  always  counted  Brazil  as  our  friend, 
and  I  know  that  we  can  always  count  Brazil 
as  our  friend.  We  are  in  a  peculiar  position. 
They  give  us  credit  for  being  an  exceedingly 
powerful  nation,  but  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  us  and  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
of  us  are  not  afraid  of  us.  We  are  all  friends 
together.  That  is  an  example  that  I  hope 
some  other  people  in  the  world  will  start  to 
follow. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  3:35  p.m.  His  opening  words  "I  appre- 
ciate that"  referred  to  remarks  by  Herbert  Moses, 
president  of  the  Brazilian  Press  Association,  who  had 
presented  the  group  to  President  Truman. 
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106    Statement  by  the  President  on  Activating  a  Generator  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.    May  20,  1949 

THE  PLACING  in  service  of  this  additional 
generator,  which  today  makes  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  our  biggest  producer  of  hydroelectric 
power,  is  indeed  an  historic  event.  This  is 
one  more  of  the  many  steps  necessary  in  har- 
nessing the  almost  limidess  power  potential 
of  our  great  Northwest. 

Already  the  Nation  is  indebted  to  the 
Northwest  and  its  great  Columbia  Valley 
resources  for  a  large  contribution  in  winning 
our  most  terrible  war.  Now,  in  peace,  this 
power,  and  more  to  be  added,  can  be  used  in 
the  development  of  industry  and  agriculture 
in  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  needs  of  the 
region  and  of  the  Nation. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  81st  Congress 
on  April  13,  I  recommended  the  enactment 
of  legislation  creating  a  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  which  would  coordinate 
these  Federal  activities  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  development  and  conservation  of 
the  resources  of  the  Northwest.    It  is  my 


hope  to  see  more  of  these  great  steps,  such 
as  the  one  we  are  witnessing  today,  as  part 
of  a  continuously  developing  program,  orga- 
nized under  a  single  administration  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  peculiar  to  the 
Northwest. 

The  various  Federal  agencies  have  al- 
ready done  much  to  develop  the  area  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Now,  by  uniting  their  ac- 
tivities and  authority  in  one  administration, 
the  entire  program  can  be  geared  more 
efficiently  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  area. 

note:  The  President  had  set  the  new  generator  in 
motion  by  throwing  a  switch  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  3  p.m.  After  the  President  threw 
the  switch,  he  received  the  following  message  from 
the  Power  House  Control  Room  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam: 

Thank  you  Mr.  President.  Power  from  the  new 
generator  you  put  on  the  line  is  now  lighting  homes, 
serving  farms,  and  driving  the  wheels  of  industry 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

F.  A.  Banks, 
District  Manager, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


107    Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Dutra  at  a  Dinner  at 
the  Brazilian  Embassy.    May  20,  1949 


Mr.  President: 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  you  set  a  precedent  for 
courtesy  and  hospitality.  As  best  we  can  we 
have  been  attempting  to  return  to  you  and  to 
the  people  of  Brazil  those  wonderful  tributes 
and  pleasant  times  which  we  had  when  Mrs. 
Truman  and  my  daughter  Margaret  and  I 
visited  your  great  capital. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  have  had  an  en- 
joyable visit  in  Washington,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  have  a  pleasant  visit  in 
New  York  City.    I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy 


the  tour  over  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  your  visit  to  Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

You  have  fulfilled  my  idea  of  what  a 
President  ought  to  be.  You  rise  an  hour 
earlier  than  I  do,  you  walk  better  than  I  do, 
and  you  call  your  cabinet  into  session  before 
breakfast,  which  I  think  I  shall  institute  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  to  your  health,  and  to  the 
continued  friendship  of  Brazil  and  the 
United  States! 
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note:  The  President  was  responding  to  a  toast 
by  President  Dutra  at  a  dinner  which  he  gave  in 
honor  of  President  Truman  at  the  Brazilian  Embassy. 
President  Dutra's  toast,  through  an  interpreter, 
follows: 

Your  visit  to  Brazil  was  a  happy  event  in  the 
history  of  the  continent,  you  had  proof  while  you 
were  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  how  well  your  country 
is  understood  in  Brazil,  and  of  how  much  it  is 
admired. 

On  this  return  visit,  we  are  deeply  gratified  at 
the  exceptional  demonstrations  of  esteem  which  we 
witnessed,  directed  toward  our  country.  Outstand- 
ing among  those  was  the  festive  spectacle  of  your 
lovely  Capital  City  bedecked  with  our  flags.  We 
shall  carry  back  with  us  to  Brazil  the  recollection 
of  voices  and  of  anthems  translating  the  vibrations 


of  civic  friendliness  and  the  expressive  cordiality 
of  the  American  people. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  significance  of  the  words 
and  actions  by  which  eminent  representatives  of 
the  three  branches  of  Government  of  this  great 
nation  betokened  your  gracious  hospitality  to  a 
brother  from  the  south,  and  renewed  the  assurance 
of  the  traditional  and  time-tested  alliance  which 
has  seen  us  through  the  hardships  of  two  wars,  and 
rendered  ever  more  fruitful  the  constructive  tasks 
of  peace. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us  now,  in  this 
house  of  Brazil,  in  the  atmosphere  of  cordial  friend- 
ship which  is  a  feature  of  the  Brazilian  home. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction at  this  time  to  raise  my  glass  to  your  per- 
sonal happiness,  and  to  the  ever-present  greatness 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


108    Joint  Statements  Following  Discussions  With  the 
President  of  Brazil.    May  21,  1949 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  Brazil  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  associated  in 
their  approval  of  the  following  statements: 

[1.]  The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  met  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  have  discussed  at  length  the  de- 
sirability of  fostering  economic  development 
and  social  progress  through  the  mutually 
beneficial  interchange  of  technological  data 
and  trained  specialists  of  all  types,  as  well  as 
through  financial  and  economic  coopera- 
tion. These  conversations  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  traditional  and  unfaltering 
friendship  which  has  prevailed  for  more  than 
a  century  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Joint 
Brazil-United  States  Technical  Mission, 
which  outlines  a  program  of  economic  devel- 
opment for  Brazil,  was  discussed.  In  reply 
to  the  expression  of  appreciation  by  Presi- 
dent Dutra  for  services  given  by  North 
American  experts  with  this  report,  Presi- 


dent Truman  emphasized  the  past  record  of 
interdependence  of  the  two  countries,  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  and  assured  the 
Brazilian  President  that  the  United  States 
is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  most  inter- 
ested in  the  further  development  of  his 
country,  either  through  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  joint 
report  or  in  other  fields  of  related  endeavor. 
It  was  suggested  that  technical  discussions 
regarding  this  report  might  take  place  later 
in  the  year  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  United 
States. 

President  Dutra  mentioned  the  need  of 
foreign  private  investment  in  Brazil.  The 
two  Presidents  recognized  the  important  role 
of  private  investment  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  progress.  Accordingly,  they 
have  instructed  technical  experts  of  their 
respective  Governments  to  commence  im- 
mediately the  negotiation  of  an  appropriate 
treaty  that  would  stimulate  the  mutually 
beneficial  flow  of  private  investment. 
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The  two  Presidents  were  also  fully  agreed 
that  a  comprehensive  joint  study  of  the  tax 
relations  between  the  two  countries  would  be 
helpful.  It  was  decided  that  conversations 
on  this  subject  should  be  held  with  a  view 
toward  negotiating  a  convention  between  the 
two  countries,  similar  to  those  already  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  eliminate 
many  of  the  factors  that  result  in  double 
taxation. 

President  Dutra  also  pointed  to  the  great 
need  in  Brazil  for  trained  technicians  and 
specialists  of  all  types.  He  was  assured  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  meet  Brazil's 
requirements  in  the  field  of  technical 
cooperation. 

The  two  Presidents  recognized  the  possi- 
bility of  financing  through  public  lending 
agencies  appropriate  development  projects 
not  suited  to  private  financing,  such  as  those 
projects  which  have  already  been  accepted 
for  financing  by  the  International  Bank  for 


Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  President  Truman 
assured  President  Dutra  that  requests  from 
Brazil  would  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
receive  the  most  attentive  consideration  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

[2.]  The  historical  record  of  relations  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  United  States  reflects 
cordial  and  unbroken  friendship  and  co- 
operation. During  the  present  visit  of 
Brazilian  President  Dutra,  he  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  have  reviewed  this 
admirable  record  and  have  discussed  means 
through  which  relations  between  the  two 
States  might  be  improved  and  broadened. 
In  this  connection  both  Presidents  have 
agreed  that  a  cultural  convention,  a  treaty 
which  would  encourage  and  further  stimu- 
late the  present  cultural  exchange  between 
the  two  countries,  would  be  desirable  and 
have  given  their  approval  to  the  negotiation 
of  such  an  instrument. 


109    Remarks  Upon  Receiving  the  Robert  S.  Abbott 
Memorial  Award.    May  25,  1949 


THANK  YOU  very  much.  I  appreciate  it, 
and  hope  very  much  that  I  will  continue  to 
deserve  it. 

The  statement  was  made,  I  think  before 
the  election  last  fall,  that  the  principles  for 
which  we  are  fighting  are  just  as  old  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  just 
as  new  as  the  Democratic  Platform  of  1948. 

We  are  pressing  for  the  implementation  of 
that  platform,  and  shall  continue  to  press 
for  it  until  we  accomplish  the  purpose  which 


was  set  out.    That's  about  all  I  can  say. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:45  P-m«  m  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House. 

The  Robert  S.  Abbott  Award  was  established  in 
memory  of  the  founder  of  the  Chicago  Defender. 

Presentation  of  the  plaque,  engraved  with  the 
award  citation,  was  made  by  John  H.  Sengstacke, 
nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Abbott,  and  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Defender.  The  award  read: 
"To  President  Harry  S.  Truman  for  his  advocacy  of 
full  civil  rights  for  all  Americans  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  The  President's  civil  rights  program 
fulfills  a  dream  long  cherished." 
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no    Remarks  to  the  President's  Conference  on  Community 
Responsibility  to  Our  Peacetime  Servicemen  and 
Women.    May  25,  1949 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  Committee, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  most  highly  what  this  Com- 
mittee is  doing  and  is  trying  to  do.  Last 
fall,  when  we  organized  this  Committee  for 
the  moral  welfare  of  our  young  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  they  came  to  see  me  and  we 
had  a  long  conversation  on  the  situation. 

You  know,  before  1939  our  Armed  Forces 
were  scarcely  300,000,  and  they  were  made 
up  of  men  who  had  passed  30.  We  now 
have  about  1,600,000  young  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  more  than  50  percent  of 
whom  are  under  21.  They  are  the  young 
men  who  are  the  future  citizens,  and  who  in 
the  future  will  run  the  country.  These 
young  men  should  have  the  same  sort  of 
treatment  as  they  would  have  received  had 
they  stayed  at  home.  They  are  your  sons, 
the  neighbors'  sons,  and  they  are  away  from 
home.  In  most  instances,  they  are  very 
happy  in  the  armed  services.  But  they  need 
something  which  the  armed  services  can't 
give  them. 

Therefore,  it  was  my  privilege  to  create 
this  Committee.  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
found  a  better  one  in  the  whole  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  a  cross-section  of 
the  moral  forces  that  have  made  this  country 
great,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  have  these 
moral  forces  is  the  reason  for  our  greatness. 

They  accuse  us  of  being  materialists  be- 
cause we  strive  for  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  the  whole  population,  but  the  funda- 
mental back  of  that  pursuit  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  is  living  according  to  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  best  system  of  philosophy  that  this  world 
has  ever  seen. 


Therefore,  the  communities  adjacent  to 
the  Posts  which  train  these  young  men 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  these  young  men  receive  the  same  sort 
of  treatment  which  our  Armed  Forces  re- 
ceived when  we  were  at  war.  It  is  just  as 
important.    It  is  just  as  necessary. 

You  know  how  this  country  acts,  though, 
when  the  emergency  is  over.  They  go  to 
something  else.  When  the  war  ceased — 
well,  it  was  all  over,  they  had  other  things  to 
think  about.  Never  occurred  to  them  that 
we  now  are  fighting  for  the  peace.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  peace,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  world.  And  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant, in  fact  it  is  much  more  important,  than 
when  we  were  spending  $103  billion  a  year 
to  win  the  war. 

We  are  now  trying  to  win  the  peace,  and 
in  order  to  win  that  peace  we  must  have 
these  young  men  as  a  backlog  to  secure  that 
peace.  Therefore,  I  am  urging  the  home 
communities  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours  to 
do  for  these  young  men,  who  are  serving  in 
peacetime,  just  what  they  did  for  the  young 
men  who  were  serving  and  expecting  to 
go  under  fire.  We  are  trying  to  keep 
these  young  men,  and  their  brothers  and 
their  cousins  at  home,  from  having  to  go 
under  fire. 

I  hope  you  will  get  behind  this  move.  I 
hope  you  will  do  everything  you  possibly  can 
to  make  these  young  men  realize  that  the 
moral  forces  behind  the  things  for  which  we 
stand  are  the  things  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing. Fundamentally  we  are  fighting  for 
peace  in  the  world,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  in  the  world,  not  only  ourselves 
but  for  all  the  people. 
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Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  a  great  nation  with  the  powerful  back- 
ing which  we  have  that  has  followed  the  path 
which  we  followed  since  the  victory  on  May 
8, 1945,  and  on  September  2, 1945.  We  have 
helped  to  rehabilitate  the  countries  which 
were  defeated.  Study  your  history.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  you 
find  that  situation  prevailing. 

Now  I  hope  you  will  back  this  Committee 
with  everything  you  have.  In  case  you  do 
that,  these  young  men  will  come  out  of  the 
armed  services  with  something  they  could 
gain  nowhere  else.  I  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  once,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
interest  you  have  taken  in  this  procedure 
which  we  are  following.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  that  interest,  and  that  these  young 
men  now  in  the  service  will  receive  the  same 
sort  of  treatment  that  they  would  have  re- 
ceived before  May  8th,  1945. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10  p.m.  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Conference  held  at  the  Washing- 


ton Hotel  in  Washington.  The  Conference  was 
called  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Religion 
and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  was  held  in 
Washington  on  May  25  and  26. 

The  President's  opening  words  referred  to  Frank 
L.  Weil,  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  meet- 
ing, Dorothy  Enderis,  Truman  Gibson,  Dr.  Linds- 
ley  F.  Kimball,  Mark  A.  McCloskey,  Basil  O'Con- 
nor, Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Powell, 
Sr.,  and  the  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  members  of 
the  Committee. 

On  April  29,  1949,  the  White  House  released 
a  statement  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Religion 
and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces  calling  for  the 
Conference,  stating  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Conference  would  be  to  acquaint  interested  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  with  the  unprecedented 
needs  of  the  peacetime  military  establishment  and 
to  discuss  problems  raised  in  the  Committee's  first 
report  to  the  President  dealing  with  the  subject.  See 
Item  73. 

On  May  18,  1949,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces  issued 
a  release  (through  the  White  House)  urging  civic 
organizations,  "as  an  opportunity  for  outstanding 
public  service,"  to  eliminate  profiteering  and  rent 
gouging  on  families  of  military  personnel  stationed 
near   their  communities. 

The  Committee  charged  that  married  service- 
men are  paying  "penthouse  rents  for  chicken  coop 
homes."  They  said  that  servicemen  cannot  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  civilians  for  available  hous- 
ing. Warning  that  we  may  hinder  the  effectiveness 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  Committee  called  for 
widespread  public  attention  to  the  problem. 


in     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Receiving  Final  Report 
of  the  Hoover  Commission.    May  26,  1949 


I  WISH  to  express  again  my  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  its  study  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Commission  has  been  impressed  by  the  size 
and  complexity  of  our  Government.  This 
fact  alone  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
through  good  management  can  we  weld  the 
governmental  organization  into  a  mecha- 
nism for  carrying  on  efficiently  the  public 
business. 


The  Commission  has  thought  of  good 
management  not  in  terms  of  structural 
changes  alone.  Good  management  and  good 
organization  require  far  more  than  the  trans- 
fer and  consolidation  of  bureaus.  The 
Commission's  reports  reflect  this  point  of 
view.  A  major  recommendation  is  that  cer- 
tain principles  of  good  management  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  more 
efficient  and  responsible  government.  In 
striving  for  this  goal,  we  all  recognize  that 
there  are  no  easy  shortcuts.    The  solution 
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does  not  lie  in  any  one  action  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  one  order  of  the  President. 

I  personally  concur  in  the  recommendation 
that  the  administration  of  the  executive 
branch  be  considered  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  and,  under  him,  the  department 
heads.  I  also  agree  that  to  discharge 
this  responsibility  the  President  and  de- 
partment heads  should  have  authority 
commensurate  with  their  responsibility. 
Only  when  these  conditions  are  established 
can  there  be  effective  accountability  for  the 
conduct  of  governmental  affairs.  These  are 
necessary  and  desirable  objectives  which 
have  proved  intensely  practical  in  their 
application.  I  intend  to  work  for  their 
adoption  as  guides  to  the  effective  orga- 
nization of  the  Government. 

Moreover,  I  am  pressing  for  followup  ac- 
tion on  other  specific  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  Improvements  in  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  management  of  our  military 
and  foreign  affairs  have  been  among  the  first 
considerations  of  the  Congress.  These  two 
functions  are  among  the  most  vital  in  which 
our  Government  is  engaged.  On  the  subject 
of  foreign  affairs  reorganization,  legislation 
has  already  passed  the  Congress,  and  the 
State  Department  is  now  active  in  carrying 
out  a  reorganization.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Security  Act  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress; and  although  it  does  not  go  as  far  as 
the  Commission  or  I  have  recommended,  it 
will  open  the  way  for  many  improvements. 
Also  before  the  Congress  is  legislation  on  the 
General  Services  Agency  to  create  one  of  the 
major  "housekeeping"  units  recommended 
by  the  Commission.  Other  bills  implement- 
ing the  Commission's  recommendations — 
to  create  a  National  Science  Foundation,  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Welfare,  and  to 
provide  for  higher  executive  pay — are  under 
congressional  consideration. 

Other  actions  carrying  out  the  Commis- 


sion's recommendations  are  planned  for  the 
near  future.  If  a  workable  Reorganization 
Act  passes  the  present  Congress  in  time,  I 
shall  submit  to  this  session  of  Congress  a 
number  of  plans  which,  although  they  may 
not  cover  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  will  nonetheless  make  a  start 
in  several  important  areas.  I  plan  also  to 
submit  several  additional  recommendations 
for  legislative  action  on  matters  recom- 
mended  by  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  submitting  reorganization 
plans  and  legislation  to  the  Congress,  I  have 
instituted  a  program  within  the  executive 
branch  for  stimulating  action  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  I  am  ask- 
ing each  department  and  agency  head  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  question:  "Is 
your  agency  doing  the  best  possible  job  at 
the  lowest  cost?"  To  answer  this  question 
each  agency  head  must  give  that  kind  of 
attention  to  management  and  operating 
problems  which  was  recommended  by  your 
Commission. 

These  actions — the  requests  for  statutory 
changes  to  place  Government  officials  in  a 
position  to  do  an  effective  job  of  manage- 
ment, and  increased  attention  within  the 
executive  branch  to  management  improve- 
ment— are  tangible  expressions  of  my  general 
approval  of  the  major  principles  underlying 
the  Commission's  work. 

I  have  noted  that  the  Commission  has 
been  cautious  in  attaching  dollar  figures  to 
claims  of  saving.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  this  problem  realizes  that  savings  which 
result  from  improvements  in  management 
will  take  time  to  achieve.  Before  substantial 
savings  can  be  made,  new  relationships  and 
new  ways  of  doing  business  must  be 
developed. 

I  recognize  that  the  best  economies  which 
the  Government  can  effect  are  those  which 
allow  the  provision  of  the  same  or  better 
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service  to  the  public  at  a  lesser  cost.  This  is 
what  the  Commission  has  worked  for  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half;  this  is  what  I  desire. 
Since  it  will  take  time  to  accomplish  these 
savings,  what  is  needed  now  is  a  redoubling 


of  our  efforts  toward  the  objective  which  the 
Commission  so  clearly  has  set  before  us. 

note:  A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
citations  to  their  reports  is  given  in  the  note  to  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  (Item  94). 


112    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  26,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  today  signed 
Senate  bill  1704,  an  act  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  State  Department.1 

I  will  submit  to  the  Senate  the  following 
nominations  to  fill  additional  posts  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State 

Q.  Will  you  read  it  slowly,  please,  sir? 

the  president.  All  right.     [Laughter] 

W.  Walton  Butterworth  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  Butterworth? 

the  president.  Butterworth. 

Q.  Of  Louisiana? 

the  president.  Yes.  John  D.  Hickerson 
of  Texas.    George  C. 

Q.  Just  a  minute. 

Q.  What?    George  C? 

the  president.  Megee — M-e-g-e-e. 

Q.  Would  you  spell  McGhee  again  for  us, 
please? 

the  president.  The  way  they  have  it  writ- 
ten here  is  M-e-g-e-e. 

Q.  Of  Texas? 

the  president.  Should  be  M-r.  Of  Texas, 
yes.  George  C.  McGhee  of  Texas. 
M-c-G-h-e-e. 

Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Q.  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

the  president.  George  W.   Perkins   of 


1For  the  President's  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  State, 
see  Item  47. 


New  York.  Assistant  Secretary  Saltzman 
has  resigned.  And  I  am  also  sending  to  the 
Senate  the  nomination 

Q.  Do  you  have  his  first  name,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't  Saltzman's 
first  name.  Charlie2  will  have  the  release 
for  you  when  you  get  out  of  here. 

I  am  also  sending  to  the  Senate  the  nomi- 
nation of  Adrian  S.  Fisher  of  Tennessee 
to  be  Legal  Adviser  to  the  State  Department, 
which  post  has  been  vacant  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  Ernest  Gross  to  an  Assistant  Secre- 
taryship. 

In  addition,  George  F.  Kennan  of  Wis- 
consin is  being  nominated  for  appointment 
as  Counselor  for  the  State  Department,  to 
take  Mr.  Bohlen's  place. 

Q.  Can  we  have  that  name  again,  please, 
sir? 

the  president.  K-e-n-n-a-n. 

Q.  He's  the  Russian  expert,  isn't  he? 

the  president.  He  has  been  an  adviser  to 
the  State  Department  in  a  general  capacity, 
but  he  is  the  Russian  expert,  or  has  been 
called  the  Russian  expert. 

And  Bohlen,  who  was  former  Counselor, 
has  gone  to  Paris  as  Minister. 

Q.  Where  is  he  from,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Kennan?  From  Wis- 
consin. 


2  Charles  G.  Ross,  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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Q.  Isn't  Fisher  over  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  now? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  the  ques- 
tion.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Aren't  all  these  career  men,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?    I  think  they  are. 

the  president.  No,  they  are  not.  No,  I 
don't  think  there's — one  or  two  of  them  that 
are  career  men. 

Q.  Hickersonis. 

the  president.  Charlie  will  give  you  the 
information,  with  the  background,  where 
they  were  born,  what  they  have  done,  and 
where  they  were  educated — everything  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  just  which 
areas  of  the  world  these  different  men 
will 

the  president.  That  will  be  furnished  you 
in  the  release. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Hicken- 
looper  has  suggested  that  Mr.  Lilienthal  re- 
sign.3   Would  you  comment  on 

the  president.  I  want  to  read  you  a  state- 
ment, just  before  you  start  on  that,  that  will 
answer  a  lot  of  your  questions  and  eliminate 


8  On  May  22,  1949,  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper  of  Iowa,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  formerly 
its  chairman,  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  stating 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  "stag- 
gering under  daily  disclosure  of  evidence  of  in- 
credible mismanagement'*  and  calling  for  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Chairman,  David  E.  Lilienthal.  An 
investigation  by  the  Joint  Committee  followed. 

For  the  Joint  Committee's  report,  "Investigation 
into  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion," dated  October  13,  1949,  see  Senate  Report 
1 1 69,  parts  1  and  2  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  The 
report  concluded  that  "the  committee  is  satisfied  that 
the  investigation  discloses  no  instance  where  the 
Commission  violated  the  McMahon  Act,"  and 
that  the  investigation,  "while  fruitless  in  proving 
the  charges  of  'incredible  mismanagement,*  has 
served  to  highlight  the  nature  of  our  atomic  project 
and  its  manifold  problems  and  ramifications,  and  has 
further  served  to  bring  home  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  in  operations  of  such  a  unique 


a  lot  of  confusion.  [  Reading  ] :  "I  personally 
know  that  the  country's  position — what  the 
country's  position  on  atomic  energy  is.  We 
are  making  good  progress.  Our  situation 
has  been  vasdy  improved  in  the  last  2  years 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I 
deplore  the  fact  that  relatively  trivial  items 
have  been  blown  up  to  proportions  that 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  program. 

"It  is  time  people  stopped  getting  hysteri- 
cal when  the  word  'atom'  is  mentioned.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  atomic  energy  program 
is  in  good  shape,  and  is  in  good  hands.  I 
hope  the  Commission  will  soon  be  able  to 
get  back  to  work,  and  that  the  atomic  energy 
program  will  cease  to  be  used  for  preelection 
campaigns. 

"I  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal." 

I  don't  think  I  can  say  anything  more 
emphatic  than  that. 

Does  that  answer  your  question? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  was  that  last  sentence  in 
the  statement,  or  was  that  something  you 
just  added 

the  president.  That's  in  the  state- 
ment  

Q. confidence  in  Lilienthal? 

the  president.  No,  that's  my  own  con- 
versation. 

Q.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  repeat 
that,  please? 

the  president.  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Lilienthal.  He  has  made  a 
good  chairman,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the 

character  mistakes  and  errors  of  judgment  are  bound 
to  occur." 

On  November  23,  1949,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  text  of  the  President's  letter  accepting 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lilienthal  as  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Mr.  Lilienthal 
served  in  the  post  from  October  28,  1946,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  until  February 
I5»  I95°>  when  his  resignation  became  effective. 
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way  he  has  been  handling  things. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Ross  have  copies  of  this 
statement  for  us? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  he  has,  but 
we'll  have  copies  made. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  last  summer,  when  the 
Congress  was  interested  in  the  Communist 
matter,  you  said  they  were  "red  herrings." 
Do  you  feel  that  is  applicable 

the  president.  The  "red  herring"  was 
used  in  an  entirely  different  connection,  and 
it  was  exactly  correct  when  it  was  used. 

Q.  It  would  not  apply  to  these  circum- 
stances? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
does  or  not.    Let's  wait  and  see. 

Do  you  know  what  the  definition  of  "red 
herring"  is? 

Q.  No. 

the  president.  Some  of  you  didn't  seem 
to  know.  It  is  something  that  is  blown  up 
to  take  the  place  of  something  under  cover 
that  somebody  else  wants  to  do,  that  isn't 
exactly  in  the  public  interest.  So  you  won't 
apply  that  term  to  this,  yet.     [Laughter] 

Q.  If  the  private  power  interests  get  more 
active,  will  you  apply  it 

the  president.  We  will  wait  and  see. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  favor  full 
civilian  control  of  atomic  energy? 

the  president.  I  certainly  do. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  to  make  on  recommittal  of  the 
armed  services  pay  bill  ? 

the  president.  I  am  sorry  that  they 
recommitted  it.  I  was  very  much — I 
would  have  been  very  highly  pleased  if  it 
had  passed.  It  had  been  worked  on  very 
carefully,  and  was  a  scientific  approach  to 
the  service  pay  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  consider- 
ing Silliman  Evans  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board? 


the  president.  No,  I  am  not. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  merit  in  the  proposal  that  Con- 
gress should  appropriate  funds  to  finance 
presidential  campaigns  for  both  parties? 

the  president.  That  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  never  did  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
it.  Presidential  campaigns  have  been  very 
capably  handled  by  the  different  political 
parties.  Senator  Hatch  started  to  put  that 
in  the  Hatch  Act,  but  it  didn't  get  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  a  good  time 
to  put  it  in? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
the  subject  at  all. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  proposal  of  Representative  Mills 
of  Arkansas  to  expedite  payment  of  cor- 
porate taxes? 

the  president.  I  am  not  entirely  familiar 
with  the  subject.  Congressman  Mills  has 
talked  the  matter  over  with  me.  It  is  under 
consideration  in  the  Treasury.  You  will  get 
an  answer  as  soon  as  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  analyze  it. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  this 
afternoon  passed  the  District  revenue  bill, 
and  we  understand  that  Senator  Hunt  has 
telephoned  the  White  House  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  asking  that  action  be  completed 
on  the  bill  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
in  order  to  save  loss  of  a  month's  revenue. 
Have  you  got  any  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  No  comment.  We  always 
act  on  bills  just  as  expeditiously  as  we  can. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  aban- 
doned hope  of  passage  this  year  of  legisla- 
tion increasing  the  tax  rate? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  May  I  have  that  question  again? 

the  president.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
had  abandoned  hope  of  a  tax  increase,  and 
I  said  no. 
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Q.  It  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lucas,4  sir, 
the  other  day. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   How's  that? 

Q.  It  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lucas. 

the  president.  I  had  been  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Lucas,  and  he  tells  me  that  his  complete 
interview  was  not  published,  that  he  had 
made  the  statement  that  there  were  a  great 
many  things  before  the  Congress,  and  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  extend  the  session 
in  order  to  complete  the  job  which  is  now 
before  them.  And  that  is  exactly  what  Sam 
Rayburn  said,  and  I  knew  that  they  were 
in  agreement  because  they  were  in  agree- 
ment when  they  went  out  of  here. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  on  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  I  believe  you  are  already  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  statehood  for  both  of  these 
territories? 

the  president.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  There  is  a  report  on  the  Hill  this 
morning  that  you  had  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  a  bill  for  statehood  for 
Alaska  without  regard  to  Hawaii? 

the  president.  That  is  not  true.  I  asked 
for  both  of  them. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
any  personal  preference  or  priority  on 
bills 

the  president.  I  can't  give  you  any  per- 
sonal preference  or  priority.  I  am  for  every- 
thing having  priority. 

Q.  Can't  get  it  all? 

the  president.  No.  We  want  to  get  as 
much  as  we  can.  Doesn't  do  any  good  for 
the  Congress  to  adjourn  the  31st  of  July  if 
we  don't  get  it,  either. 


[11.]  Q.  There  has  been  no  decision 
about  Dwight  Morrow  for  Ambassador  to 
Belgium? 

the  president.  No,  there  has  not. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Lucas,  did  he  give  you  a 
tentative  date? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't  give  a  tentative 
date,  and  neither  can  anybody  else. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  clear  it  up,  are  you  in 
favor  of  holding  Congress  in  session 

the  president.  I  think  Congress  ought 
to  finish  the  job  so  far  as  it  can;  and  I  think 
it  will. 

Q.  Until  the  whole  program 

the  president.  Doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence how  long  it  will  take. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  include  enactment 
of 

the  president.  I  am  not  answering  any 
questions — specific  questions  about  specific 
bills.  My  program  is  before  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  for 

Q.  National  health 

the  president.  1  am  for  all  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  progress  of  your  program  so  far? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  am.  I  think  it  has 
made  progress.  All  this  conversation  is  to 
prevent  the  making  of  progress. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  Tydings  resolution  for  a  5  per- 
cent cut  on  all 

the  president.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it. 
That  is  not  the  way  for  the  Congress  to  act 
on  appropriation  bills.5 

Q.  How  about  the  EC  A  cut? 


4  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas  of  Illinois,  Senate 
majority  leader.  After  an  interview  with  Senator 
Lucas  on  May  24  the  press  reported  that  con- 
gressional leaders  hoped  to  adjourn  the  current 
session  by  July  31,  even  if  measures  given  high 
priority  by  the  administration  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  session. 


5  S.J.  Res.  94  introduced  May  19  by  Senators 
Millard  E.  Tydings  and  Herbert  R.  O'Conor  of  Mary- 
land and  by  Senator  Clyde  M.  Reed  of  Kansas. 
This  was  one  of  a  number  of  bills  the  general  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  reduce  expenditures  by  pro- 
viding for  an  across-the-board  cut  of  5  or  10  percent 
in  each  appropriation  bill  as  enacted. 
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the  president.  I  am  not  for  it.  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  idea,  especially  with  the  foreign 
ministers  sitting  in  Paris. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us 
that— a  little  more  fully— -specifically,  how 
the  tax  legislation  will  get  before  the  Con- 
gress at  this  session? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. That  is  up  to  the  Congress.  I  tell 
them  what  I  think  the  country  ought  to 
have,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  work  it 
out.  I  can't  run  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.   It's  none  of  my  business. 

[15.]  Q.  Some  of  us  got  the  rather  firm 
impression  from  Senator  Lucas  the  other 
morning  that,  aside  from  pending  matters 
before  the  Congress,  there  were  three  matters 
that  he  said  had  ranking  priority,  one  of 
which  was  labor,  the  other  reciprocal  trade, 
and  the  other  was  the  North  Atlantic  Pact; 
that  some  of  the  other  legislation  on  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  taxes,  such  as  national  health 
insurance,  might  not  get  to  the 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  Bob.6  That's  all  that  is. 

[16.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  con- 


6  Robert  G.  Nixon  of  International  News  Service. 


sidering  a  new  assignment  for  Governor 
Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska? 

the  president.  I  am  not.  I  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  he  is  going  to 
stay  Governor  of  Alaska.    [Laughter] 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  haven't  in- 
dicated on  the  District  sales  tax  whether  you 
approve  the 

the  president.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do  with  it  when  it  comes  before  me  in  the 
form  of  a  bill.  When  it  gets  here,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do  with  it. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to 
Lilienthal,  will  you  renew  your  plan  to  re- 
store the  full  terms — the  staggered  terms 
of 

the  president.  I  suggested  that  that  be 
done,  and  I  think  it  will  be  done  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  are  still 
planning  to  go  to  Litde  Rock  next  month? 

the  president.  I  have  it  under  considera- 
tion. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  entirely  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
third  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  26,  1949. 


113    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
June  2,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  no  special  an- 
nouncements to  make  this  morning.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  answer  questions. 

[1.]  Q.  Sir,  have  you  seen  Senator  Neely 
this  morning? 

the  president.  Senator  Neely  stopped  by 
on  his  way  to  the  Senate  this  morning. 

Q.  May  I  ask  a  question,  as  to  what  his 
business  was? 

the  president.  He  just  was  talking  to  me 


about  the  general  legislative  situation. 

Q.  Not  particularly  about  Russell  Young? 

the  president.  No,  no.  He  wasn't  even 
mentioned. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  Sam  Rayburn 
worked  out  a  compromise  with  the  States 
on  tidelands  legislation,  would  you  accept 
it? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion when  the  bill  comes  before  me. 
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[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  passed 
up  that  big  meeting  of  ours  out  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  will  have  to  pass  it 
up,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  That's  the  Democratic  Farm  Lead- 
ers  

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q. that's  the  meeting 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  the  action  of  the  British  court 
in  releasing  Gerhart  Eisler? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  can't  hear  any  of 
those  questions 

the  president.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
had  any  comment  on  the  release  of  Eisler.  I 
said  I  had  no  comment. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  recendy 
established  a  United  States-Argentina  Joint 
Commission  on  commercial  studies,  aimed 
at  some  possible  trade  improvement  with 
Argentina.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  that  had  come 
to  your  personal  attention,  and  whether  you 
had  any  observations  regarding  it? 

the  president.  I  was  consulted  about  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission.  That  is  as 
far  as  it  went. 

Q.  Is  there  some  hope 

the  president.  Well  now,  we  can  tell 
more  about  that  when  the  Commission  does 
its  work.  That's  what  the  Commission  was 
appointed  for. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
in  Manila  that  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  coming  here  to  discuss  American 
policy  in  China.  Have  you  heard  anything 
about  it? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  happened 
to  the  thousand  postmasters  that  you  were 
going  to  send  up  to  the  Hill? 

the  president.  They  have  been  going  up 
regularly. 


Q.  A  thousand  one  day. 

the  president.  I  sent  a  thousand  one  day, 
and  they  have  been  going  up  in  batches 
whenever  they  were  ready. 

Q.  Two  thousand  the  other  day. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  job  of 
Secretary  of  the  Army  still  open  to  Curtis 
Calder? 

the  president.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  him  ? 

the  president.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  situation. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  to 
have  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador  to 
Belgium  soon? 

the  president.  I  will  announce  it  when 
we  are  ready  to  make  the  appointment. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  favor 
an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  Spain  for 
purchase  of  American  cotton? 

the  president.  I  will  not.  I  do  not 
favor  it. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  consid- 
ering naming  any  woman  as  Ambassador  to 
Denmark,  or  any  other  European  country? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  have  had  several 
women  under  consideration  for  Ambassa- 
dors to  several  countries,  but  I  am  not  ready 
to  make  an  announcement  yet. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
any  more  information  about  the  agenda  for 
the  first  session  of  Congress? 

the  president.  I  didn't  understand  the 
question  ? 

Q.  I  mean,  is  there  anything  being  added 
to  the  "must"  list  of  Congress  for  this 
session? 

the  president.  No.  The  "must"  list  was 
included  in  three  very  large  messages  which 
I  sent  to  the  Congress,  one  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  one  on  the  budget,  and  one  on 
economics;  and  that  is  the  "must"  list. 

Q.  That  is  the  "must"  list  for  the  first 
session? 
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the  president.  That  is  the  "must"  list  for 
the  Congress,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  no 
intention  up  there  of  complying.  What  will 
you  do,  if  they  quit  without  it? 

the  president.  Well  now,  you  can't  very 
well  come  to  that  conclusion,  Miss  May,1  at 
all.  [Laughter]  You  can't  come  to  that 
conclusion,  because  you  never  can  comment 
on  the  work  of  a  session  of  Congress  until 
it's  over. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  intend  to 
stay  in  Washington  as  long  as  Congress 
does? 

the  president.  Yes — and  perhaps  longer. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  I  wasn't  referring  to  another  4  years. 

Q.  No  vacation,  then,  this  summer? 

the  president.  I  mean  that  literally,  for 
this  year.     [Laughter] 

Q.  That's  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Q.  Aren't  you  taking  any  vacation,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Well,  I  took  a  3-day  vaca- 
tion the  other  day,  and  I  may  take  some  3- 
day  vacations  like  that;  but  I  am  going  to 
stay  here  until  my  work  is  as  nearly  com- 
pleted as  it  can  possibly  be. 


1Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 


Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  no  vacation 
plans? 

the  president.  I  have  no  vacation  plans. 
But,  if  I  do  have  any,  I  will  give  you  all 
plenty  of  notice  so  that  you  can  get  your 
trunks  packed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  that 
train  trip  that  you  mentioned  several 
months  ago? 

the  president.  Well,  that  train  trip  was 
not  in  contemplation  for  immediate  use.  It 
is  still  on  the  shelf  and  can  be  revived  if  it 
is  necessary. 

Q.  Might  be  used  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber? 

the  president.  No,  definitely  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  possible  that  it 
might  not  be  necessary? 

the  president.  Yes  it  is — very  possible.  It 
might  not  be  necessary. 

Q.  How  about  next  year?  Might  it  be 
necessary  then,  Mr.  President?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  Well,  now  you  are  going 
quite  a  way  into  the  future.  I  think  you  had 
better  let  next  year  take  care  of  itself. 

Reporter:  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  June  2, 
1949. 


114    Address  to  the  President's  Conference  on  Highway  Safety. 
June  2,  1949 


General  Fleming,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Conference: 

When  we  first  met  here  in  Washington  3 
years  ago,  I  joined  with  you  in  making  an 
appeal  to  all  motorists  and  pedestrians  for 
safer  and  more  sensible  conduct. 

At  that  time,  wartime  restrictions  on 
driving  had  just  been  lifted,  and  highway 


accidents  were  increasing  very  rapidly. 
To  meet  that  challenge,  this  conference 
worked  out  a  practical  and  comprehensive 
action  program  for  highway  safety,  and 
urged  all  States  and  communities  to  adopt  it. 
The  results  have  been  encouraging.  A 
substantial  number  of  States  and  com- 
munities have  adopted  the  highway  safety 
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program  worked  out  by  this  conference. 
Between  1946  and  1948  the  number  of  vehi- 
cles on  the  streets  and  highways  of  America 
and  the  number  of  miles  they  traveled  in- 
creased about  20  percent.  Yet  the  number  of 
traffic  fatalities  declined. 

If  nothing  had  been  done  to  improve  high- 
way safety  conditions  on  the  highways,  and 
the  death  rate  had  remained  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1946,  we  would  have  had  nearly  25 
percent  more  deaths  and  accidents  in  1948 
than  actually  did  occur. 

We  have  saved,  through  our  safety  pro- 
grams, almost  11,000  lives  and  have  pre- 
vented injury  to  nearly  400,000  persons;  and 
I  think  that  has  made  this  conference  worth 
while. 

Nevertheless,  the  frightful  slaughter  on 
our  streets  and  highways  continues.  Last 
year  32,000  people  were  killed  in  traffic  acci- 
dents and  more  than  1  million  were  injured. 
To  put  it  another  way,  more  than  twice  as 
many  Americans  were  killed  last  year  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  this  country  as 
were  killed  in  all  the  American  Forces  dur- 
ing 6  weeks  of  the  Normandy  campaign  in 
1944.  You  know,  no  nation  can  afford  this 
needless  peacetime  waste  of  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  in  traffic  accidents. 

The  problem  of  safety  becomes  more  seri- 
ous as  the  volume  of  vehicle  traffic  in- 
creases. There  is  every  indication  that  we 
will  have  more  miles  of  travel  and  resulting 
casualties  on  the  road  this  year  than  we  have 
ever  had.  The  program  of  highway  safety 
must  be  expanded  and  intensified. 

You  know,  over  the  weekend,  Decoration 
Day,  some  429  people  lost  their  lives.  More 
than  half  that  number  were  killed  in  traf- 
fic accidents. 

Now,  if  a  town  had  been  wiped  out  by 
a  tornado  or  a  flood  or  a  fire  and  killed  429 
people,  there  would  be  a  great  hullabaloo 


about  it.  We  would  turn  out  the  Red  Cross, 
and  we  would  have  the  General  declare  an 
emergency,  and  I  don't  know  what-all.  Yet, 
when  we  kill  them  on  the  road,  or  un- 
necessarily drown  them,  in  accidents  that 
shouldn't  happen,  we  just  take  it  for  granted. 
We  mustn't  do  that. 

I  hope  that  your  deliberations  this  week 
will  produce  new  and  useful  methods  for 
getting  that  program  applied  more  widely. 

The  annual  inventory  of  traffic  safety  ac- 
tivities is  a  useful  yardstick  and  factual  guide 
by  which  a  community  or  State,  or  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  can  measure  progress,  and 
find  out  the  specific  measures  necessary  to 
make  its  program  more  effective. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  current 
inventory  shows  many  promising  gains — 
and  some  disappointments. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  at  the  fail- 
ure of  many  States  to  establish  driver  licens- 
ing systems  worthy  of  the  name.  In  too 
many  cases  the  laws  are  pitifully  weak,  and 
the  procedures  for  driver  examinations  are 
scandalous. 

I  am  sorry  to  relate  that  my  great  State 
of  Missouri  is  still  in  that  column.  Terrible! 
Why,  a  man  can  go  down  to  a  drugstore 
from  an  insane  asylum  and  spend  a  quarter 
and  get  a  license  to  drive  on  any  road  in  that 
State,  if  he  wants  to. 

Here  in  the  District,  not  long  ago,  whose 
driving  laws  are  very  strict,  they  found  four 
men  who  couldn't  see  an  inch  in  front  of 
their  noses,  with  driving  licenses  issued  by 
one  of  these  25  States  that  don't  take  care 
of  their  populations. 

State  and  local  governments  have  a  duty 
to  deny  the  privilege  of  using  public  high- 
ways to  the  irresponsible,  the  unfit,  and  the 
chronic  law  violators.  The  American  people 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  support  and 
cooperate  with  sensible  regulations,  capably 
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administered,  which  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property. 

The  national  inventory  also  shows  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  collection  and  use  of  acci- 
dent reports.  Many  laws  are  not  adequate 
and  administration  is  below  standard  in 
some  instances.  The  proper  use  of  acci- 
dent facts  is  fundamental  to  the  entire  high- 
way safety  program,  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
ference will  give  this  matter  its  attention. 

Gratifying  progress  is  reported  in  other 
segments  of  the  program. 

Especially  heartening  is  the  fact  that  a 
growing  number  of  our  high  schools  now 
offer  driver  education  and  training  courses 
to  their  teenage  students.  Trained  boys  and 
girls  have  traffic  records  twice  as  good  as 
those  who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  such 
courses. 

It  takes  years  and  years,  you  know,  for  a 
man  to  drive  a  steam  engine  down  the  tracks 
which  it  can't  get  off,  yet  we  let  anybody  get 
a  driving  license  for  an  automobile  whether 
he  knows  front  from  back  or  right  from  left. 

Highway  construction  has  gained  momen- 
tum during  the  last  18  months,  after  con- 
siderable delay  due  to  shortages  of  materials 
and  other  factors.  The  modern  features 
which  are  being  incorporated  into  new  and 
reconstructed  arteries  of  travel  will  go  far 
toward  eliminating  head-on  collisions  and 
some  of  the  other  more  severe  types  of 
accidents. 

Notable  gains  are  reported  also  in  the  im- 
provement of  traffic  court  administration,  in 
the  supervision  of  traffic  by  enforcement 
agencies,  and  in  the  enactment  of  uniform 
motor  vehicle  laws  and  ordinances. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  broad- 
casts are  giving  more  constructive  attention 
to  highway  safety  than  ever  before.  A  thor- 
ough public  understanding  of  the  problem 


is  essential,  and  these  agencies  are  giving 
splendid  assistance. 

All  in  all,  this  conference  can  review  a 
record  of  solid  accomplishment.  At  the 
same  time,  you  face  clearly  defined  needs  for 
more  intensive  work. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  succeed.  The 
highway  safety  movement  stands  today  as  a 
practical  demonstration  of  our  capacity  for 
teamwork. 

Government,  business  and  industry,  labor, 
farm  groups,  veterans,  housewives,  civil,  re- 
ligious, and  professional  organizations — all 
are  working  together  in  a  common  cause. 

In  hundreds  of  communities  across  the 
land,  citizens  individually  and  in  organized 
groups  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  program,  and  have  joined 
with  their  public  officials  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  achieve  those  objectives. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  this 
week,  as  observers,  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  many  other  countries.  I  welcome 
them  most  cordially  to  this  conference.  Like 
many  other  problems,  highway  safety  is  a 
matter  of  worldwide  concern,  and  all  na- 
tions can  benefit  from  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  ideas. 

This  entire  program  has  been  developed 
and  set  in  motion  by  voluntary  teamwork. 
And  the  spirit  which  makes  it  possible  is  the 
spirit  of  a  free  people  and  the  guarantee  of 
our  system  of  democracy. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:45  p.m.  at  Constitu- 
tion Hall  in  Washington.  His  opening  words  re- 
ferred to  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  general  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Conference  on  Highway 
Safety.  The  Conference  was  held  in  Washington 
on  June  1,  2,  and  3. 

For  the  President's  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  convening  the  Conference,  see  Item  26. 

For  the  meeting  held  "3  years  ago"  see  1946 
volume,  this  series,  Item  106. 
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1 15    Remarks  to  the  Foreign  Delegates  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association.    June  2,  1949 


WE  ARE  most  happy  to  have  you  in  this 
Republic  of  ours. 

I  understand  that  you  have  listened  to  ad- 
dresses by  able  and  distinguished  lawyers, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  a 
great  many  of  our  distinguished  barristers 
from  around  over  the  country. 

And  now  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  common  people  of  the  United 
States,  whom  I  represent  in  the  Presidency, 
not  being  a  lawyer  myself. 

I  hope  that  your  meeting  has  been  con- 
structive. I  hope  you  have  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  international  law  and  inter- 
national trade,  and  that  you  have  helped 
cement  further  the  friendship  which  we  have 
for  all  of  your  countries  represented  here. 

I  appreciate  your  coming,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  enjoy  yourselves  as  long 
as  you  are  in  this  country,  and  that  you  will 
have  a  happy  trip  home. 

You  know,  I  pinned  a  medal  on  General 
Montgomery  out  here  in  the  yard  one  day, 
shordy  after  the  war,  and  he  inquired  of  me 
why  that  building  is  called  the  White  House. 

I  told  him  that  in  1 8 14  a  British  regiment 


burned  it  down  and  smoked  it  all  up  so  that 
we  had  to  paint  it  white  to  wash  ofl  the 
British  burns.  And  he  asked  me  whether 
it  wouldn't  be  well  for  me  to  come  over  and 
burn  Whitehall.  I  hold  him  that  I  didn't 
think  that  would  be  at  all  proper,  that  we 
had  lived  in  peace  and  amity  for  nearly  150 
years,  and  we  want  to  continue  that  way,  and 
that  we  would  probably  be  more  likely  to 
help  him  rebuild  Whitehall,  as  it  was  dam- 
aged in  the  war. 

And  of  course  that  pleased  him  immensely. 
And  we  want  all  of  our  neighbors  to  feel 
that  we  are  a  good  neighbor.  I  think  the 
best  demonstration  to  you  of  our  good- 
neighbor  policy  is  the  fact  that  our  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  south  of  us  are  not  afraid 
of  us.  They  are  our  friends,  and  we  are 
theirs. 

We  want  to  continue  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:25  p.m.  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House.  During  the  course  of 
his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  Vice  President 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  Senator  Dennis  Chavez  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery 
of  Great  Britain. 


116    Address  at  a  Dinner  in  Honor 
General  George  C.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Your  Excellencies,  General 
Marshall,  distinguished  guests: 

We  of  the  United  States  are  grateful  to 
the  other  nations  represented  here  tonight 
for  honoring  George  C.  Marshall.  We  are 
happy  to  join  with  them  in  this  tribute  to 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all  time. 

The  nations  represented  here  owe  as  much 
to  General  Marshall,  in  war  and  in  peace, 


of 

June  5,  1949 

as  they  owe  to  any  other  one  man  in  the 
world.    That  is  my  opinion. 

He  shaped  the  victory  of  the  Allies  in  the 
recent  war  to  an  extent  that  may  not  yet  be 
fully  realized.  He  was  one  of  coequals 
among  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Yet  by  the  authority  of  his 
character  and  the  quality  of  his  judgment, 
his  influence  was  predominant  in  develop- 
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ing  the  strategy  that  brought  complete  vic- 
tory. And  nobody  knows  that  better  than  I 
do. 

Although  General  Marshall  had  richly 
earned  the  right  to  retire  when  the  war 
ended,  I  asked  him  to  give  further  of  his 
great  talent  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  response  was  generous  and  complete — 
the  response  of  a  soldier  and  a  patriot.  His 
answer  was,  "Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  will  do 
it."  I  wish  a  great  many  of  our  citizens 
would  take  that  same  attitude,  at  times. 

As  Secretary  of  State  in  a  critical  period, 
he  rose  to  new  heights  of  leadership  and 
achievement.  He  had  been  the  master  strat- 
egist of  the  war;  now  he  rallied  the  demo- 
cratic forces  for  peace.  He  found  the  free 
nations  near  despair  and  uncertain  of  their 
future  course. 

He  restored  their  confidence. 

He  revived  their  belief  in  the  strength  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

When  our  times  are  viewed  in  the  long 
perspective  of  history,  I  think  General  Mar- 
shall will  be  more  widely  remembered  for 
the  peacetime  effort  which  bears  his  name 
than  for  his  services  in  the  war  years,  im- 
portant though  they  were. 

This  is  because  the  countries  represented 
here  tonight  have  embarked  on  a  new  ven- 
ture in  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  not  new 
for  nations  to  fight  together  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  But  it  is  new  for  nations  to 
work  together,  as  our  nations  are  working 
together  now,  in  close  economic  coopera- 
tion to  create  a  better  life  for  their  citizens 
and  to  build  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that,  in  years  to  come,  we  shall 
look  back  upon  this  undertaking  as  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  old  era  of  world 
affairs  and  the  new — the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the   old   era  of  national  suspicion, 


economic  hostility,  and  isolationism,  and  the 
new  era  of  mutual  cooperation  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

General  Marshall  will  be  known  as  one  of 
those  who  brought  this  new  era  into  being. 
But  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  it  is 
more  than  the  creation  of  statesmen.  It 
comes  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the 
people.  Our  peoples  are  united  in  their  de- 
termination to  work  together  to  deal  with  the 
basic  problems  of  human  life. 

This  is  the  strength  of  the  European  re- 
covery program — the  Marshall  plan.  It  was 
developed  in  concert  and  is  being  carried 
out  by  cooperative  action.  Western  Europe 
is  recovering  its  economic  strength.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  and  self-reliance  is  re- 
surgent. Economic  recovery  is  matched  by 
a  revival  of  hope,  confidence,  and  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  people  to  govern  themselves 
wisely  and  jusdy,  and  to  build  a  better  world 
through  their  own  efforts. 

We  have  made  real  progress  up  to  this 
time.  But  the  ultimate  test  still  lies  ahead. 
None  of  us  can  afford  to  relax  our  efforts. 
I  am  confident  that  with  mutual  devotion  to 
our  common  cause  we  shall  succeed. 

Our  great  hope  for  peace  and  prosperity 
lies  in  the  developing  sense  of  unity  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  We  have 
learned  full  well  that  no  nation  can  live  to 
itself  alone.  We  have  also  learned  that  when 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  stand  united 
they  are  unconquerable. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  dedi- 
cate its  strength  and  its  resources  to  the 
building  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 
That  we  will  do  in  the  spirit  so  well  exempli- 
fied by  this  great  American  we  are  honoring 
here  tonight. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:50  p.m.  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington.  The  dinner  was  given 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  of  the  16  Marshall  plan 
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countries,  on  the  second  anniversary  of  General 
Marshall's  speech  at  Harvard  University  in  which 
he  first  enunciated  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program. 

In  his  opening  words  the  President  referred  to 


Wilhelm  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne,  Norwegian  Am- 
bassador and  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who 
served  as  spokesman  for  the  hosts,  and  to  the 
ambassadors  or  ministers  of  the  remaining  Marshall 
plan  countries. 


117    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  Continuation 
of  Economic  Assistance  to  Korea.    June  7,  1949 


To  the  'Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize 
the  continuation  of  economic  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1950. 

The  United  States  is  now  providing  relief 
and  a  small  amount  of  assistance  in  rehabili- 
tation to  the  Republic  of  Korea  under  Public 
Law  793~8oth  Congress.  The  continuation 
of  that  assistance  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  successful  achievement  of  the  foreign 
policy  aims  of  the  United  States.  The  au- 
thority of  the  present  Act  extends  only  until 
June  30,  1949.  For  this  reason  legislation 
is  urgendy  needed  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  may  give  it  early  consideration. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  long 
had  sympathetic  feelings  for  the  Korean 
people.  American  missionaries,  supported 
by  American  churches  of  many  denomina- 
tions, brought  spiritual  guidance,  education 
and  medical  aid  to  the  Korean  people  during 
their  forty  years  of  Japanese  bondage.  All 
Americans  who  have  come  to  know  the 
Korean  people  appreciate  their  fierce  passion 
for  freedom  and  their  keen  desire  to  become 
an  independent  nation. 

Early  in  the  war  with  Japan,  it  was  re- 
solved that  Korea  should  be  liberated.  In 
the  Cairo  Declaration  of  December,  1943, 
the  United  States  joined  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  China  to  express  their  deter- 
mination that  in  due  course  Korea  should 
become  free  and  independent.    This  pledge 


was  reaffirmed  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration 
of  July  26,  1945,  with  which  the  Soviet 
Union  associated  itself  upon  its  entrance  into 
the  war  against  Japan  in  the  following 
month.  With  our  victory  over  Japan,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Korean  nation  would  be  re- 
born. Unfortunately,  however,  only  the 
people  of  Korea  south  of  the  38 °  parallel 
have  thus  far  attained  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  present  division  of  Korea  along  the 
38 °  parallel  was  never  intended  by  the 
United  States.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  line 
along  the  38  °  parallel  was  to  facilitate  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Soviet  and  United  States 
forces  of  the  surrender  of  Japanese  troops 
north  and  south  of  that  line.  Immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
render, the  United  States  through  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to 
restore  the  unity  of  Korea. 

For  two  years  these  efforts  were  rendered 
unavailing  by  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  it  became  apparent  that  fur- 
ther delay  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  Korean  people,  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  could  assist  the  people  of 
Korea  to  assume  their  rightful  place  as  an 
independent,  democratic  nation. 

By  vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  on 
November  14,  1947,  calling  for  an  election, 
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under  the  observation  of  a  United  Nations 
Temporary  Commission  on  Korea,  to  choose 
a  representative  National  Assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  democratic  constitution 
and  establishing  a  national  government. 
The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  permit  the 
United  Nations  Commission  to  enter  its 
zone.  Consequently,  the  right  of  the  Korean 
people  to  participate  in  a  free  election  to  es- 
tablish a  free  government  was  confined  to 
south  Korea.  As  a  result  of  this  election, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
was  inaugurated  August  15, 1948. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  its  next  session  considered  the  re- 
port of  its  Commission  and  in  December, 
1948,  adopted  a  resolution  holding  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  be  the 
validly  elected,  lawful  government  of  the 
area  in  which  elections  were  held  under  the 
Commission's  observation — and  the  only 
such  government  in  Korea.  The  General 
Assembly  established  a  re-constituted  Com- 
mission to  consult  with  the  occupying  powers 
on  the  withdrawal  of  their  forces  and  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  unification  of  Korea 
under  representative  government. 

The  United  States  terminated  its  military 
government  in  Korea  upon  the  inauguration 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  recognized  the  new  government  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1949. 

The  December,  1948,  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  called  on  the  occupying 
powers  to  withdraw  their  forces  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  United  States  has  thus  far 
retained  a  small  number  of  troops  in  Korea 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  to  give  the  Republic  an  opportu- 
nity to  establish  forces  adequate  to  protect 
itself  against  internal  disturbances  and  ex- 
ternal attacks  short  of  an  aggressive  war 
supported  by  a  major  power.    A  military 


advisory  group  requested  by  the  Korean 
Government  for  training  purposes  will  be 
retained  in  Korea  after  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  troops. 

The  debilitated  state  in  which  the  Korean 
economy  was  left  by  the  Japanese  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  separation  of  the  hydro- 
electric power,  coal  and  metal  and  fertilizer 
industries  of  the  north  from  the  agricultural 
and  textile  industries  of  the  south  and  by  the 
effects  of  continuing  communist  agitation. 
The  United  States  has  furnished  the  peo- 
ple of  south  Korea  with  basic  relief  during 
the  period  of  military  government.  Despite 
such  assistance,  however,  the  Republic  is  still 
far  short  of  being  able  to  support  itself,  even 
at  the  present  modest  standard  of  living  of 
its  people.  It  is  in  urgent  need  of  further 
assistance  in  the  difficult  period  ahead  un- 
til it  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  economically. 

The  aid  now  being  provided  to  Korea  is 
essentially  for  basic  relief.  Without  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  relief,  its  economy  would 
collapse — inevitably  and  rapidly.  Bare  relief 
along,  however,  would  not  make  it  possible 
for  the  Republic  to  become  self-supporting. 
The  Republic  would  remain  dependent 
upon  the  continuation  of  relief  from 
the  United  States  at  a  cosdy  level  into 
the  indefinite  future — and  subject  to  the 
same  inevitable  collapse  at  any  time  the  re- 
lief should  be  withdrawn.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  aid  granted  should  be  not  for  mere 
relief  but  for  recovery.  The  kind  of  pro- 
gram which  is  needed  is  the  kind  which  the 
Congress  has  authorized  for  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  under  which  those 
countries  have  achieved  such  rapid  progress 
toward  recovery  during  the  past  year.  Full 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  broad  and 
successful  experience  in  Western  Europe  by 
continuing  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  Korean   aid   program   in  the 
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Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  has  been  administering  aid  to  Korea 
since  January  1  of  this  year. 

Prior  to  January  1  of  this  year,  aid  to 
Korea  was  administered  by  the  Army  as  a 
part  of  its  program  for  government  and  re- 
lief in  occupied  areas.  The  Budget  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January  con- 
templated that  economic  assistance  to  Korea 
would  be  continued  outside  of  the  Army's 
program  for  government  and  relief  in  occu- 
pied areas.  The  needs  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  for  economic  assistance  have  been 
carefully  studied  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
available  information.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  is  the  minimum  aid 
essential  during  the  coming  year  for  progress 
toward  economic  recovery. 

Such  a  recovery  program  will  cost  only  a 
relatively  small  amount  more  than  a  bare  re- 
lief program.  Yet  a  recovery  program — and 
only  a  recovery  program — will  enable  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  commence  building 
up  the  coal  production,  electric  power  capac- 
ity and  fertilizer  production  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
supporting  economy  and  to  the  termination 
of  the  need  for  aid  from  the  United  States. 
Aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  Korean  economy 
should  be  less  costly  to  the  United  States  in 
the  end  than  a  continued  program  of  relief. 
The  recovery  program  which  is  recom- 
mended is  not  only  the  soundest  course 
economically  but  also  the  most  effective  from 
the  standpoint  of  helping  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  peaceful  and  democratic  condi- 
tions in  the  Far  East. 

Korea  has  become  a  testing  ground  in 
which  the  validity  and  practical  value  of  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  democracy  which  the 
Republic  is  putting  into  practice  are  being 
matched  against  the  practices  of  communism 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
north  Korea.    The  survival  and  progress  of 


the  Republic  toward  a  self-supporting,  stable 
economy  will  have  an  immense  and  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  people  of  Asia. 
Such  progress  by  the  young  Republic  will 
encourage  the  people  of  southern  and  south- 
eastern Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  to 
resist  and  reject  the  communist  propaganda 
with  which  they  are  besieged.  Moreover, 
the  Korean  Republic,  by  demonstrating  the 
success  and  tenacity  of  democracy  in  resist- 
ing communism,  will  stand  as  a  beacon  to 
the  people  of  northern  Asia  in  resisting  the 
control  of  the  communist  forces  which  have 
over-run  them. 

The  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  freedom- 
seeking  people  of  north  Korea  held  under 
Soviet  domination,  seek  for  themselves  a 
united,  self-governing  and  sovereign  country, 
independent  of  foreign  control  and  support 
and  with  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
In  their  desire  for  unity  and  independence, 
they  are  supported  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  has  a  deep  interest  in 
the  continuing  progress  of  the  Korean  people 
toward  these  objectives.  The  most  effective, 
practical  aid  which  the  United  States  can 
give  toward  reaching  them  will  be  to  assist 
the  Republic  to  move  toward  self  support 
at  a  decent  standard  of  living.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  assistance,  there  can  be  no  real 
hope  of  achieving  a  unified,  free  and  demo- 
cratic Korea. 

If  we  are  faithful  to  our  ideals  and  mind- 
ful of  our  interest  in  establishing  peaceful 
and  prosperous  conditions  in  the  world,  we 
will  not  fail  to  provide  the  aid  which  is  so 
essential  to  Korea  at  this  critical  time. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  October  10,  1949,  the  President  signed 
the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1949, 
which  provided  for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (63  Stat.  738).  On  February  14,  1950,  the 
President  signed  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  5). 
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118    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]une  9,  1949 


the  president.  I  haven't  any  special  an- 
nouncements to  make,  but  I  will  try  to  an- 
swer questions. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  been  in 
direct  communication  with  Secretary  Ache- 
son  since  he  went  to  Paris?  x 

the  president.  Every  day  since  he  has 
been  down  there. 

Q.  Yes.  Is  there  any  promise  of  success  on 
any  phase  of  the  negotiations 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   I  am  not  present. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  contact  by  tele- 
type or 

the  president.  No.  I  get  messages  from 
him  every  day,  and  he  usually  gets  one  from 
me  every  day.  I  haven't  talked  with  him 
by  teletype  or  over  the  phone,  but  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  him  every  day. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  see 
Joseph  Dodge,  Detroit  banker,  this  week? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't  seen  him 
yet.  He  is  coming  to  see  me,  but  I  haven't 
seen  him  yet. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
what  you  discussed  with  Congressman 
Chatham  today? 

the  president.  Let  me  see 

Q.  Came  in  with  Mr.  Gray.2 

the  president.  North  Carolina  politics,  I 
think,  is  what  was  discussed — an  effort  on 
their  part  to  get  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  North 
Carolina. 


1The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  was  held  in  Paris  from  May  23  to  June  20, 
1949.  The  announced  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  hold  discussions  on  the  situation  with  regard  to 
Germany. 

For  the  statement  by  the  President  reporting  on 
the  Paris  meeting,  see  Item  136. 

2  James  A.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  any  possibility  of  that? 

the  president.  I  hope  so. 

Q.  Fine. 

the  president.  Here  is  another  North 
Carolinian  over  here,3  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gray  said  simply 
that  he  had  thanked  you  for  appointing — 
promoting    his    nephew    to    Secretary 

the  president.  That  was  in  the  conversa- 
tion also.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the 
appointment  of  his  nephew. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  like 
to  say  anything  about  the  B-36  contro- 
versy? 4 

the  president.  No.  I  have  nothing  to 
say. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  lately 
been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of 
trials,  investigations,  and  charges  about  es- 
pionage and  disloyalty,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Do  you  feel  that  these  are  motivated 
in  any  part  by  other  than  natural 

the  president.  Just  a  natural  desire  for 
headlines,  principally.     [Laughter] 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the 
atomic  energy  investigation  is  serving  any- 
thing but  producing  headlines?  5 


8  Jonathan  Daniels,  Secretary  to  the  President  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  administration. 

4  This  has  reference  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  armed  services  over  appropriations. 
The  Air  Force  desired  an  increase  in  appropriations 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  B-36  procurement  program. 
The  Navy  wanted  to  carry  on  the  work  on  their 
"super"  carrier  program. 

From  August  9  through  October  5,  1949,  hearings 
were  held  before  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  H.  Res.  234,  a  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  thorough  studies  and  investigations 
relating  to  matters  involving  the  B-36  bombers. 
The  hearings  were  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office   (1949,  664  pp.). 

5  See  Item  112  [3]. 
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the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  comment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  fact  that  it  appears  that  the 
atomic  energy  investigation  is  now  becom- 
ing another  loyalty  probe,  seeking  to  ex- 
pose individuals 

the  president.  I  don't  care  to  comment 
on  that.  We  will  wait  until  they  get 
through  and  see  what  sort  of  report  they 
make.    It  will  speak  for  itself. 

[7.]  Q.  Are  you  contemplating  any 
change  in  the  American  ambassadorship  to 
London,  sir? 

the  president.  No.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
agreed  to  stay.  He  has  recovered  from  his 
eye  injury,  and  he  is  going  to  stay  there. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
about  Dwight  Morrow  as  Ambassador  to 
Belgium  ? 

the  president.  No.   No,  I  haven't. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  your  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lilienthal  the  same  as  it  was  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  ?     [ Laughter  ] 

the  president.  Yes.  My  opinion  hasn't 
changed  a  bit.  It  is  expressed  as  strongly 
as  I  can  make  it. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  an  emissary  from 
the  President  of  China  said  today  that  he 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  plans  for  de- 
fending China.  Do  you  have  that  appoint- 
ment  

the  president.  I  didn't  know  he  was  in 
the  country  until  I  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

[n.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  tell 
us  what  you  discussed  with  Representative 
Johnson  this  morning? 

the  president.  You  mean  Senator  John- 
son? 6 

Q.  Senator  Johnson.     [Laughter] 

the    president.  The    general    legislative 


program  and  situation  in  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  certain  bills  that  are  pending  down 
there. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us, 
sir,  why  the  secretaryship  of  the  Army  did 
not  go  to  Mr.  Calder  instead? 

the  president.  Because  he  couldn't  take 
it.  His  job  had  him  tied  up  so  he  couldn't 
accept  it  for  9  months  to  come,  and  we 
couldn't  wait  that  long.7 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that 
the  action  of  John  L.  Lewis  in  shutting  down 
the  coal  mines  shows  the  need  for  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hardey  law? 

the  president.  No,  I  don't.  John  L. 
Lewis  is  another  headline  hunter.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
lobby  that  met  against  your  health  program 
was  disbanded,  and  then  the  other  day  the 
AMA  dropped  Dr.  Fishbein.  Do  you  think 
that  this  indicates  some  rise  in  public  opin- 
ion behind  your  health  program? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  they 
have  discovered  that  there  are  a  lot  of  physi- 
cians that  are  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Fishbein — Dr.  Fishbein,  I  should  say. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  the  Nation's  unemployment 
figures?  8 

the  president.  No. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  delegate 
from  Hawaii  was  in  to  see  you  yesterday 


6  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas. 


7  On  June  7  Gordon  Gray  was  nominated  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  He  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  June  9  and  was  sworn  in  on  June  20. 

8  The  President's  Midyear  Economic  Report  (see 
Item  151)  states  that  a  moderate  downward  trend 
characterized  most  phases  of  economic  activity 
in  the  first  half  of  1949.  "The  unemployed  were 
6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  June,  com- 
pared with  3.4  percent  in  June  of  last  year.  The 
number  of  unemployed  in  June  was  3.8  million, 
and  acute  unemployment  problems  have  developed 
in  certain  localities." 
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about  the  strike  situation  out  there,  and  he 
came  away  with  the  impression  that  you 
felt  you  did  not  have  power  to  intervene? 

the  president.  He  stated  the  case  exact- 
ly, when  he  went  out  of  here,  for  which  I 
was  thankful — they  hardly  ever  do  that. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Since  then  he  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
try  to  give  the  Government  powers  so  that 
Territories  can't  be  cut  off  in  such  emer- 
gencies. While  I  know  you  wouldn't  com- 
ment on  an  individual  bill,  would  you  say 
anything  about  the  principle  of  that  bill? 
the  president.  Well,  when  he  came  in  and 
talked  with  me,  he  decided  on  his  own  voli- 
tion that  the  best  place  for  him  to  go  was 
to  the  Congress,  and  that  it  is  where  he  went. 
[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  apropos  the  At- 
lantic Pact,  do  you  care  to  make  any  com- 
ment about  your  own  powers  and  preroga- 
tives? I  think  you  have  made  yourself  clear 
that  the  war-making  power  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, but  they  are  still  arguing  about  it. 

Perhaps 

the  president.  Well  now,  I  suggest  that 
you  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  you  will  find  out  just  exacdy 
who  has  the  powers  to  declare  war.  It  is 
set  out  there  without  any  chance  of  mis- 
construing it.  It  hasn't  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  have  a 
conference  with  Secretary  Johnson  today? 

the  president.  No.  No.  I  didn't  see 
Secretary  Johnson  today. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided  on  an 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Army? 
the  president.  No,  I  haven't. 
[19.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  com- 
ment on  the  status  of  Korea  after  the  Ameri- 
can troops  withdraw? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't.  You'll  have 
to  wait  and  see  what  happens.  I  asked  for 
continued  aid  to  Korea  on  the  European  re- 


covery program  plan,  which  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  give  us. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
that  you  have  adequate  powers,  either  now 
or  in  the  administration's  labor  bill,  to  deal 
with  this  coal  strike? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that,  until 
we  are  faced  with  it. 

This  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  strike.  I 
understand  that  it  is  some  sort  of  special 
sitdown  so  that  the  coal  surplus  can  be  used 
up  and  they  will  be  in  a  better  bargaining 
position  on  the  30th  of  June.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  program.  It  isn't  a 
strike,  so  I  am  told.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Cessation,  I  think,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 
the  president.  It's  a  rest! 
[21.]     Q.  Mr.   President,   are  you   con- 
sidering a  proposal  to  make  the  present  Jef- 
ferson Barracks  a  national  monument? 

the  president.  I  have  already  proposed 
it. 
Q.  Is  there  any  action  on  it? 
the  president.  I  don't  know.  I  am  talk- 
ing to  the  Interior  Department  about  it,  and 
with  the  Missouri  representatives  from  St. 
Louis  County  on  the  subject.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be,  in  connection  with  that  Jeffer- 
son Park,  a  national  monument. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  group  of  edu- 
cators have  recommended  that  Communists 
be  barred  from  teaching  in  colleges.  Do  you 
agree  with  that  position? 

the  president.  Well  now,  the  teachers 
know  more  about  that  situation  than  I  do. 
I  don't  think  that  anybody  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed as  instructors  for  the  young  people 
of  this  country  who  believes  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  form  of  government. 

[23.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  favor 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  poll 
taxes  ? 
the  president.  I  think  the  poll  tax  can 
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be  abolished  otherwise.  A  constitutional 
amendment  is  just  an  effort  to  prolong  the 
agony. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Reporter:  Thank  you 

the  president.  Somebody  wanted  to  ask 
a  question.     [Laughter] 

[24.]  Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion in  some  quarters  to  let  the  agricultural 
program  slide  over  until  next  year.    How 


pressing  do  you  regard  that? 

the  president.  I  regard  it  just  as  pressing 
as  any  other  legislative  program  that  fits 
in  with  the  Democratic  platform,  which  we 
promised  to  carry  out. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  June  9,  1949. 


119    Informal  Remarks  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  Connection 
With  the  Reunion  of  the  35th  Division  Association. 
June  io-ii,  1949 


[1.]  At  the  Robinson  Auditorium  (June 
10,3:48  P.M.) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  and 
members  of  the  35th  Division: 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  here.  I  am  only 
here  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  35th 
Division.  Tomorrow  I  will  address  you  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  listen,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not. 

I  hope  to  have  a  pleasant  time  in  Little 
Rock,  as  I  always  have  when  I  come  here.  I 
have  been  here  a  dozen  times — one  of  the 
most  hospitable  cities  in  the  United  States. 
They  know  how  to  treat  you,  they  know 
how  to  make  you  like  it,  and  want  you  to 
come  back. 

I  will  see  more  of  you  later  on  in  the  day. 

I  appreciate  the  welcome  that  everybody 
has  given  us  here  this  afternoon. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  At  the   Reception,  Hotel  Marion 
(June  10, 5:05  P.M.) 

Governor  McMath,  members  of  the  35th 
Division    organization,    and    distinguished 


members  of  the  Arkansas  delegation  in  Con- 
gress: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon. I  made  an  arrangement  with  the  ar- 
rangements committee  to  see  all  of  you  and 
to  shake  hands  with  you  by  proxy.  So,  if  all 
of  you  will  shake  hands  with  your  next-door 
neighbor,  I  will  shake  hands  up  here. 

Last  year,  when  we  were  in  the  White 
House,  Mrs.  Truman  shook  hands  with  50,- 
000  people.  I  shook  hands  with  25,000. 
On  this  short  campaign  which  I  took  over 
the  country,  I  shook  hands  with  about,  I'd 
say,  200,000  people  altogether  during  the 
whole  period.  This  right  arm  of  mine  has 
to  sign  documents  officially — no  matter 
whether  I  am  in  Washington  or  here — at  the 
rate  of  an  average  of  600  a  day.  So  I  have 
to  protect  it  just  a  little  bit. 

I  am  not  refusing  to  shake  hands  with  you, 
but  if  it  continues  the  time  may  come  when 
the  President  may  not  be  able  to  sign  his 
mail.  Then  what  will  happen  to  the  coun- 
try! None  of  you  will  get  paid,  for  one 
thing! 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  come  down  here.  The 
fact  that  you  are  having  this  on  a  week- 
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end  has  given  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  Arkansas  a  chance  to  come  down  and 
be  with  you. 

I  don't  think  that  red-headed  cousin  of 
mine  will  believe  this,  but  I  don't  think  I 
have  missed  a  meeting  of  the  35th  Division 
Reunion  since  the  First  World  War,  with 
possibly  one  exception.  I  didn't  want  to  miss 
this  one,  particularly  because  it  was  in  Little 
Rock.  I  have  had  some  wonderful  times 
here. 

I  remember  one  time,  in  the  Marion  Ho- 
tel, it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Caraway,  when  she  was  running  for 
reelection;  and  I  never  had  so  much  fun 
in  my  life  as  I  did  then.  And  Mrs.  Cara- 
way, who  is  still  in  Washington,  enjoyed 
herself  immensely. 

You  have  two  wonderful  Senators  from 
Arkansas,  and  you  have  the  delegation  from 
the  Congress.  I  hope  we  will  have  the  usual 
good  time,  and  that  everybody  will  go  home 
without  a  headache. 

[3.]  At  the  Ball,  Robinson  Auditorium 
(June  10, 10:15  P.M.) 

Governor  McMath,  the  Mayor  of  Little 
Roc\,  and  distinguished  guests: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  cordial  reception  which  I  have  re- 
ceived in  Little  Rock.  It  has  been  like 
coming  back  home  to  come  down  here.  It's 
a  habit  of  mine  and  has  been  for  25  years. 
I  have  been  here  in  town  many  a  time,  and 
attracted  no  attention  at  all.  But  my  friends 
were  just  as  cordial  to  me  then  as  they 
are  now. 

And  I  want  to  thank  Eberts  Post  No.  1 
for  its  cooperation  with  the  35th  Division 
in  putting  on  this  ball  and  entertainment. 

My  education,  so  far  as  taking  part  on  the 
floor  is  concerned,  was  sadly  neglected  as  I 


grew  up.  I  am  a  Baptist — not  a  light-foot 
one — so  I  didn't  learn  how  to  dance.  But 
I  did  learn  a  lot  of  other  things  in  life,  may- 
be, that  I  shouldn't  have  learned. 

I  hope  that  the  35th  Reunion  this  year 
will  be  the  usual  success  that  35th  Reunions 
are.  I  have  missed  only  one,  I  think,  in  25 
years  or  more.  I  didn't  want  to  miss  this  one. 
The  fact  that  you  had  it  on  a  weekend  gave 
me  and  the  congressional  delegation  of  the 
great  State  of  Arkansas  an  opportunity  to  be 
present  and  attend  the  meeting.  Otherwise, 
we  would  have  had  to  stay  in  Washington 
and  work. 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference,  though, 
where  the  President  goes,  his  work  follows 
him  up.  I  told  the  congregation  this  after- 
noon— you  see,  I  am  talking  as  a  Baptist 
talks — that  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
where  I  went,  I  have  to  sign  my  name  some 
600  times  a  day  to  keep  the  country  running. 
And  it  has,  up  to  date,  and  I  think  it  will 
continue,  at  least  for  3%  years  more. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a  most  pleasant 
time.  I  am  talking  to  you  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  35th  Division  only,  but  if  you 
want  to  hear  the  President  of  the  United 
States  you  had  better  come  out  to  the  stadium 
tomorrow,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  that 
will  be  good  for  your  souls. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[4.]  At  the  Battery  D  Breakfast  (June 
11,8:15  A.M.) 

Gene,  Governor,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  dis- 
tinguished honorary  members — late  ones  and 
all: 

I  don't  have  very  much  to  say  to  you  this 
morning,  only  that  I  am  highly  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  you  came  down. 
I  am  glad  to  see  every  one  of  you.  I  met 
most  of  you  at  the  head  of  the  steps  this 
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morning,  and  I  think  I  was  able  to  call  each 
one  of  you  here  by  your  first  or  last  name, 
which  is  some  chore  after  you  have  met 
some  2  million  people,  more  or  less. 

But,  I  never  forget  this  organization. 
When  Gene  was  reading  the  list  of  those 
who  have  passed  on,  I  could  remember 
something  about  every  single  one  of  them 
that  was  interesting. 

One  name  on  that  list,  who  was  a  prize 
fighter,  if  you  remember,  he  trained  on  a 
cigarette  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  with  a 
pot  belly  and  spindly  legs — we  had  a  fight 
on  the  Zepplin  coming  back,  with  the 
champion  of  the  naval  contingent  on  the 
ship,  who  was  a  scientific  fighter.  And  I 
remember  very  distinctly  that  they  went  for 
a  round  or  two,  and  finally  old  Sandifer 
got  tired  of  it,  went  right  through  his  scien- 
tific skill  and  punched  him  right  out  of  the 
ring  so  that  he  didn't  come  back.  I  have 
seen  Sandifer  do  that  on  a  dozen  different 
occasions,  and  he  never  did  train.  I  don't 
know  how  he  did  it.  Finally,  he  got  in 
trouble  with  a  fellow  in  Kansas  City  where 
Sandifer  was  a  bricklayer,  and  the  fellow 
dropped  a  brick  on  him  and  killed  him. 
That  is  not  the  story  that  is  written  in  the 
book,  but  that  is  really  what  happened,  so 
I  am  told.  I  was  very  fond  of  him.  He  was 
a  corporal  when  I  was  a  private  in  Battery 
B,  when  it  was  first  organized. 

I  think  of  those  things  every  time  we 
gather  together.  I  have  two  little  black 
books  in  the  second  drawer  of  my  desk  in 
Washington,  which  are  the  service  records 
of  all  the  men  who  served  in  the  Battery. 
There  are  certain  notations  on  those  records 
that  would  be  interesting  to  most  every  one 
of  you. 

I  want  to  caution  you,  however,  that  there 
are  organizations,  not  only  the  35th  Divi- 
sion but  all  the  other  divisions  that  served 


in  the  First  World  War  and  in  the  Second 
World  War,  who  have  honorable  records. 
Most  of  them  were  in  much  more  danger 
than  we  were. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  through  luck  and  the 
good  Lord  you  happen  to  have  a  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  you  mustn't 
let  that  cause  you  to  feel  that  you  are  better 
than  the  other  people  who  served  and  fought 
for  the  country.  There  are  organizations 
and  divisions  that  had  much  more  trouble 
than  we  did.  While  we — on  account  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  the  President  of  the  United 
States — get  a  great  deal  of  front-page  adver- 
tising, you  mustn't  let  it  go  to  your  head. 
I  know  you  won't. 

I  am  proud  of  you.  Always  I  think  of 
you  as  you  marched  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  at  the  inauguration.  You  conducted 
yourselves  like  men  and  gendemen.  I 
know  you  will  do  that  everywhere  you  go. 

I  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  the  Mayor 
give  you  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  did.  I  know  you  very  much 
better  than  he  does ! 

I  enjoy  being  able  to  be  present  at  this 
organization  meeting,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  35th  Division.  I  am  proud  of  it.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  first  cousin  of 
mine  was  the  commanding  general  who 
trained  the  35th  Division  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

My  connection  with  this  organization  will 
always  be  close  and  sentimental.  More  than 
sentimental — I  can't  help  it. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  Governor,  and  the 
Mayor,  for  giving  us  that  good  "Missouri" 
ham  this  morning.  And  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  organization  for  hiding  "Steam- 
boat" Johnson  behind  the  pillar,  where  he 
couldn't  see  me. 

I  hope  you  will  all  enjoy  the  city  of  Little 
Rock  as  much  as  I  have  always  enjoyed  com- 
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ing  to  this  great  city.  I  have  been  here  on 
numerous  occasions.  Its  hospitality  is  well 
known  throughout  the  whole  Nation.  And 
when  you  get  through  down  here,  I  know 
you  are  going  to  say  the  same  thing  I  am 
saying,  that  we  are  always  glad  to  be  here 
and  are  always  glad  to  come  back  again. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Governor,  and  Mr.  Mayor, 
for  your  warm  hospitality. 

[5.]  At  the  Governor's  Luncheon,  Hotel 
Marion  (June  ii,  1:05  p.m.) 

[The  President  was  presented  with  a  cartoon 
made  of  wood  and  a  pair  of  wooden  scissors.] 

Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  an  ex- 
cellent cartoon,  especially  coming  from  a 
Richmond  paper.  The  reason  the  budget  is 
not  amenable  to  this  sort  of  thing  is  because 
it's  ironclad  to  begin  with.    And  I  mean  it. 

I  appreciate  this  very  much.  You  are  very 
kind  to  me.  I  have  got,  I  think,  as  great  a 
collection  of  cartoons  as  any  man  in  public 
life.  I  have  cartoons  from  the  beginning  of 
my  political  career  down  to  the  present  time. 
I  must  have  three  or  four  hundred  of  them. 


This  one  will  go  into  the  collection  as  a 
unique  one,  because  it  is  the  first  wooden 
cartoon  that  I  have  received.  As  I  said,  it 
is  a  remarkable  one  coming  from  a  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  paper. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
what  you  have  done.  You  helped  prove 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the 
people,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
keep  it,  as  long  as  I  am  the  head  of  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  President 
referred  to  Col.  Joe  Nickell,  president  of  the  35th 
Division  Association;  Sidney  S.  McMath,  Governor 
of  Arkansas;  the  President's  cousin,  Maj.  Gen.  Ralph 
E.  Truman,  former  Commander  of  the  35th  Division; 
Mrs.  Hattie  Caraway,  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Arkansas;  John  L.  McClellan  and  J.  William  Ful- 
bright,  U.S.  Senators  from  Arkansas;  Sam  M.  Wassell, 
Mayor  of  Little  Rock;  Eugene  P.  Donnelly  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  and  Col.  J.  Monroe  Johnson,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 

The  wooden  cartoon  presented  to  the  President 
at  the  Governor's  luncheon  was  a  gift  of  William 
Sparks  Kellogg  of  Richmond,  Va.  It  was  a  repro- 
duction of  a  cartoon  published  by  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  after  the  President's  election,  "The 
Stubborn  Little  Man  from  Missouri"  holding  the 
halter  of  a  triumphantly  braying  Democratic 
donkey. 


120    Address  in  Little  Rock  at  the  Dedication  of  the  World 
War  Memorial  Park.    June  11,  1949 


Governor  McMath,  Mr.  Mayor  of  Little 
Roc\,  and  comrades  of  the  35th  Divi- 
sion, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  here  to  dedicate  this  beautiful 
park  to  the  dead  of  two  world  wars,  whose 
memory  we  should  always  hold  dear. 

The  brave  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
those  wars  would  approve  of  the  way  you 
have  chosen  to  honor  them.  This  park  will 
be  a  place  of  rest  and  recreation.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  war  memorial  should  be  something 
that  can  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  people. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
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to  devote  a  war  memorial  to  those  values 
of  human  life  which  our  soldiers  died  to 
preserve — the  values  of  freedom  and  peace. 

We  are  not  a  militaristic  nation.  We  do 
not  glorify  the  military  way  of  life.  Some 
nations  have  taken  greater  pride  in  their 
military  victories  than  in  any  other  of  their 
national  achievements,  but  it  has  never  been 
so  with  this  great  country.  When  we  think 
of  war,  it  is  with  a  prayer  that  the  sacrifices 
our  dead  have  made  will  never  have  to  be 
repeated. 

After  every  war  we  have  solemnly  re- 
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solved  to  prevent  future  wars.  We  have 
learned,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
make  resolutions.  It  is  not  enough  to  utter 
them  in  speeches  or  engrave  them  on  monu- 
ments. We  have  learned  that  we  must  de- 
vote the  best  efforts  of  our  whole  Nation  to 
make  those  resolutions  come  true. 

We  entered  the  First  World  War  to  restore 
peace  and  to  preserve  human  freedom;  but 
when  that  war  was  finished,  we  turned  aside 
from  the  task  we  had  begun.  We  turned 
our  backs  upon  the  League  of  Nations — the 
international  organization  which  was  estab- 
lished to  maintain  peace.  We  ignored  the 
economic  problems  of  the  world,  and  adopted 
a  tariff  policy  which  only  made  them  worse. 
We  let  our  domestic  affairs  fall  into  the 
hands  of  selfish  interests. 

We  failed  to  join  with  others  to  take  the 
steps  which  might  have  prevented  a  second 
world  war. 

This  time  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made  in  the  past.  We  are 
on  guard  against  the  indifference  and  isola- 
tionism which  can  only  lead  to  the  tragedy 
of  war.  This  time  we  will  not  let  our  deci- 
sions be  made  for  us  by  a  little  group  of 
men  who  are  concerned  only  with  their  own 
special  interests. 

This  time  we  have  taken  vigorous  and  far- 
reaching  measures  to  preserve  peace  and  re- 
store prosperity  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  assumed  the  responsibility  which  I  be- 
lieve God  intended  this  great  Republic  to 
assume  after  the  First  World  War.  We  have 
shouldered  the  enormous  responsibilities 
that  go  with  our  tremendous  strength. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  many 
public  servants  of  ability  and  vision  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
foreign  affairs  and  national  defense.  We 
have  able  leaders  in  the  Congress,  who  have 
mastered  the  complex  details  of  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.    They  have  made 


themselves  familiar  with  the  effects  of  our 
policies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  have 
labored  painstakingly  to  enact  a  body  of 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
we  have  assumed. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  people  of  this 
country  understand  the  supreme  importance 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  great  objectives 
toward  which  we  are  moving.  Public  debate 
has  threshed  out  the  basic  questions  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  people  have  made  up 
their  minds.  They  have  supported,  and  will 
continue  to  support,  the  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  peace. 

We  have  had  to  work  for  peace  in  the 
face  of  troubled  conditions  and  against  Com- 
munist pressures.  But  because  we  have  been 
united  in  our  determination  to  use  our 
strength  and  our  substance,  we  have  already 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  freedom  and 
peace.  The  disintegration  of  the  democra- 
cies of  Europe  has  been  halted.  Free  peoples 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  been  given 
new  hope  and  new  confidence.  The  restora- 
tion of  a  system  of  world  trade  has  begun. 
All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  clos- 
ing the  door  to  peaceful  negotiation  of  the 
differences  between  the  free  nations  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  we  are  only  midway  in  carrying  out 
our  policy.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore we  can  make  the  free  world  secure 
against  the  social  and  political  evils  on  which 
communism  thrives.  The  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  is  still  threatened. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  have  grown  weary 
of  the  effort  we  are  making.  There  are 
voices  which  claim  that  because  our  policy 
has  been  successful  so  far,  we  can  afford  to 
relax  now.  There  are  some  who  want  to 
slash  the  aid  we  are  giving  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  other  nations;  there  are  some 
who  want  to  reject  the  measures  that  are 
necessary   for   defense   against   aggression; 
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there  are  some  who  wish  to  abandon  our  ef- 
forts toward  the  revival  of  world  trade. 
These  are  the  same  voices  that  misled  us  in 
the  logo's.  They  are  misguided  by  short- 
run  considerations.  They  refuse  to  face  the 
plain  facts.  They  try  to  convince  us  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  peace. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  misled  a  second  time.  We  know  that 
the  short-sighted  course,  the  easy  way,  is  not 
the  path  to  peace.  The  task  is  difficult,  and 
requires  firm  determination  and  steadfast 
effort. 

We  know  that  if  we  are  to  build  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  world  we  must  achieve  three 
essential  conditions. 

First,  this  Nation  must  be  strong  and 
prosperous. 

Second,  other  nations  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  must  also  be  strong 
and  prosperous. 

Third,  there  must  be  an  international 
structure  capable  of  adjusting  international 
differences  and  maintaining  peace. 

The  first  condition  is  our  own  strength  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  unusual  for  this  Nation  to  maintain 
substantial  armed  forces  in  time  of  peace. 
Yet,  so  long  as  there  is  a  threat  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace — the  principles  on  which  the 
United  Nations  is  founded — we  must  main- 
tain strong  armed  forces.  Any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  ability  or  the  willingness  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  to  defend  themselves 
is  just  an  invitation  to  aggression.  We  have 
seen  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  the  out- 
break of  two  world  wars. 

Our  national  strength  is  not,  however, 
simply  a  matter  of  weapons  and  trained  men. 
Even  more  important  are  our  economic 
growth  and  continued  prosperity. 

Our  economy  is  the  center  of  a  world 
economy.  The  hope  of  economic  revival 
throughout  the  world  depends  in  large  meas- 


ure upon  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
If  our  production  and  purchasing  power  are 
badly  impaired,  if  the  buying  and  selling  and 
investing  that  we  do  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  cut  off,  other  nations  will  be 
plunged  into  chaos  and  despair. 

It  is  a  prime  belief  of  the  Communist 
philosophy  that  our  kind  of  economy  is 
doomed  to  failure.  The  Communists  pre- 
dict that  our  prosperity  will  collapse — bring- 
ing the  rest  of  the  free  world  down  with  it. 
But  they  are  wrong — they  are  just  as  wrong 
as  they  can  be. 

We  know  more  today  about  keeping  our 
economy  strong  than  we  ever  have  known 
before.  We  know  how  to  strengthen  our 
economy  through  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion and  the  purchasing  power  and  the  im- 
provement of  standards  of  living.  We 
understand  that  constantly  rising  national 
output,  increasing  real  wages,  and  a  fair  in- 
come for  our  farmers  are  basic  elements  of 
our  economic  strength. 

To  maintain  these  elements  of  prosperity, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  drift  with  the  tide.  We 
must  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportu- 
nities, the  increased  demands  which  result 
from  the  natural  growth  of  our  population. 
We  must  develop  our  natural  resources  and 
restore  those  we  have  depleted  and  wasted. 
We  must  establish  a  fair  distribution  of  busi- 
ness opportunity;  we  must  have  a  free  labor 
movement  able  to  hold  its  own  at  the  bar- 
gaining table;  we  must  protect  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  Americans  against  the  hazards 
and  misfortunes  of  life. 

These  steps  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue strong  and  prosperous.  That  is  why 
our  domestic  programs  for  the  development 
of  resources,  for  protection  against  economic 
hazards,  for  the  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions, are  fundamental  to  our  national  ef- 
fort for  peace. 
The  second  condition  essential  to  peace 
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is  that  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own, 
must  be  strong  and  prosperous. 

We  need  other  nations  as  our  allies  in  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  We  have  seen 
free  nations  lost  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life  because  of  economic  disaster.  We  know 
that  despair  over  economic  conditions  will 
turn  men  away  from  freedom  and  into  the 
hands  of  dictators. 

It  is  to  our  interest,  therefore,  to  aid  other 
nations  to  restore  and  maintain  their  eco- 
nomic health.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to  help 
other  nations  to  help  themselves,  but  also  to 
encourage  economic  cooperation  among 
them. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  in  cooperating 
with  other  nations  to  restore  a  mutually 
beneficial  system  of  world  trade.  No  nation 
today  can  achieve  prosperity  in  isolation. 
Only  through  participation  in  the  trade  of 
the  world  can  a  country  raise  its  own  stand- 
ards of  living  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  other  nations. 

For  years  before  the  war,  world  trade  was 
crippled  by  high  tariffs,  import  quotas,  ex- 
change manipulation,  and  other  artificial  de- 
vices for  securing  commercial  advantage. 
These  practices  were  a  symptom  of  inter- 
national anarchy.  They  resulted,  ultimately, 
in  idle  ships,  idle  men,  and  economic  chaos. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing these  evils.  Since  1934,  we  have  worked 
out  a  multitude  of  agreements  with  other 
countries  to  reduce  specific  tariff  barriers.  In 
the  general  agreement  on  trade  and  tariffs 
of  1948,  we  struck  a  worldwide  blow  at  these 
obstacles  to  trade. 

But  this  work  is  not  yet  finished.  If  we 
are  to  succeed  it  is  vital  that  the  authority  to 
negotiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements  be  ex- 
tended. We  should  then  go  on  to  establish 
a  permanent  international  trade  organization 
to  apply  standards  of  fair  dealing  in  the 
commerce  among  nations. 


The  same  cooperative  principle  has  been 
applied  in  our  great  undertaking  to  restore 
the  economies  of  the  Western  European 
nations  to  a  self-sustaining  basis.  The  food, 
fuel,  and  equipment  which  have  been  sent 
to  Europe  have  been  matched  by  the  efforts 
which  these  nations  have  made  to  restore 
their  own  economies  and  to  cooperate  with 
one  another  in  increasing  their  production 
and  raising  their  standards  of  living. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  European  recovery 
program  has  halted  the  social  and  economic 
disintegration  which  threatened  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  with  communism 
and  civil  strife. 

Nevertheless,  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram is  still  in  early  stages.  At  the  outset 
it  was  estimated  that  it  would  take  4  years 
before  these  countries  could  again  become 
independent  of  special  economic  aid.  Only 
a  little  more  than  1  year  has  passed  since 
we  began. 

If  we  were  to  falter  now  and  cut  down  our 
aid,  the  momentum  of  recovery  would  be 
destroyed.  The  people  of  these  countries 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion  and  their 
advance  toward  economic  self-reliance  would 
be  blocked.  A  slash  in  the  funds  available 
for  European  recovery  at  this  time  would  be 
the  worst  kind  of  economy.  It  would  can- 
cel the  hopes  and  the  plans  of  the  Western 
European  nations.  It  would  be  a  great  gain 
for  communism. 

I  am  confident  that  we  shall  not  make  this 
mistake. 

Our  concern  with  the  economic  health  of 
the  world  also  extends  to  its  underdeveloped 
regions.  The  prospects  for  peace  will  be 
immeasurably  brighter  if  we  can  offer  a 
future  of  hope  and  a  better  life  to  the  people 
of  these  regions.  In  these  areas  there  are 
millions  who  for  centuries  have  known  noth- 
ing but  exploitation  and  poverty,  and  whose 
economic  life  is  still  primitive. 
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I  have  offered  a  program  for  bringing 
these  people  the  benefits  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation. It  is  not  a  program  of  relief.  While 
it  is  intended  ultimately  to  bring  about  a 
great  movement  of  capital  through  the  chan- 
nels of  private  investment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  poverty-stricken  regions,  it  is 
not  a  program  of  imperialism.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  areas  offers  enormous  poten- 
tial benefits  to  a  growing  world  economy. 

We  have  to  lay  the  foundations  for  this 
program  with  care.  I  expect  shortly  to 
send  to  the  Congress  recommendations  for 
initial  legislation.  This  will  be  but  the 
first  step  of  many  that  we  shall  take,  over 
the  years  to  come,  in  this  cooperative  effort 
to  better  the  living  standards  and  to  unlock 
the  human  skills  and  the  natural  resources 
of  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  third  condition  essential  for  peace  is 
an  international  structure  capable  of  sup- 
pressing international  violence.  However 
well  conceived  our  economic  programs  may 
be,  they  cannot  succeed  unless  there  is  some 
assurance  against  the  outbreak  of  aggression. 
Neither  our  own  prosperity  nor  the  pros- 
perity of  other  nations  can  survive  unless 
we  can  protect  the  operations  of  economic 
life  from  the  threat  of  war. 

Such  protection  depends  on  two  factors. 
First,  there  must  be  constant  efforts  by  all 
nations  to  adjust  their  differences  peacefully. 
Second,  there  must  be  an  agreement  among 
nations  to  employ  overwhelming  force 
against  armed  aggression. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  instrument  for 
accomplishing  these  ends.  It  has  already 
achieved  the  peaceful  settlement  of  difficult 
issues.  It  has  stopped  hostilities  in  the  Near 
East  and  in  Indonesia.  It  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  explore  and  find  solutions  for  many 
of  the  economic  and  social  problems  which 
afflict  the  world. 


Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Within  the  terms  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  we  and  certain  other  countries 
have  undertaken  to  provide  greater  assurance 
against  the  danger  of  armed  conflict.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  North  Adantic  Treaty. 
The  idea  behind  this  treaty — the  association 
of  democratic  nations  for  mutual  defense — 
is  well  understood  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  understand,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  pact  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
democratic  nations  which  are  parties  to  it. 
They  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  war. 
They  have  been  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
again  becoming  the  scene  of  conflict.  By 
assuring  them  of  our  support  the  pact  goes 
a  long  way  to  dispel  their  fears. 

I  have  been  gready  heartened  by  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  this  past  week  in 
favor  of  the  North  Adantic  Treaty.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  soon  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Senate.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  action  will  be  immediate  and 
far-reaching  in  allaying  the  fears  which  have 
retarded  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  Adantic 
Pact  be  followed  by  a  program  of  military 
aid  to  increase  the  effective  strength  of  the 
free  nations  against  aggression.  This  mili- 
tary assistance  program  is  based  upon  mutual 
help — will  give  additional  confidence  to  the 
people  of  those  nations  as  they  continue  to 
rebuild  their  economies. 

These  measures  will  bring  a  stability  to 
the  democratic  nations  of  Europe  which  has 
not  existed  since  the  end  of  the  war.  They 
will  at  the  same  time  contribute  direcdy  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  discussed  the  three  essential 
elements  of  lasting  peace — a  strong  and 
prosperous  United  States;  a  strong  and  pros- 
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perous  community  of  free  nations;  an  inter- 
national organization  capable  of  preventing 
aggression. 

We  have  given  greatly  of  our  effort  and 
our  strength  to  build  a  firm  and  enduring 
foreign  policy  upon  these  essentials.  The 
burdens  we  have  had  to  assume  in  this  enter- 
prise have  been  enormous  and  unusual. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the 
victor  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  the 
vanquished  as  this  country  has  done  after 
the  Second  World  War.  The  size  of  the 
national  budget  shows  that  we  are  engaged 
in  an  undertaking  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  our  country  or  of  the  world. 

But  the  goal  we  seek  is  a  great  one,  and 
that  goal  is  worth  the  price.  Never  has  a 
nation  had  the  opportunity  which  we  have 
today  to  do  so  much  for  the  peace  and  pros- 


perity of  mankind.  Never  has  a  nation  had 
a  better  chance  of  reaching  this  high  goal. 

We  must  not  falter  now. 

We  must  not  defeat  our  own  efforts  by 
doing  only  half  the  job  that  lies  before  us. 

The  brave  men,  whose  memory  we  honor 
here,  did  all  that  was  required  of  them. 
They  did  not  fail  us.  We  must  not  fail 
them  in  our  efforts  to  reach  the  goal  for 
which  they  died. 

We  must  press  on  in  the  confidence  that 
we  will  succeed  in  the  mission  a  divine  provi- 
dence has  assigned  to  us. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
World  War  Memorial  Park.  His  opening  words 
referred  to  Sidney  S.  McMath,  Governor  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  Sam  M.  Wassell,  Mayor  of  Little  Rock. 
The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 


121    Special  Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
June  16,  1949 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide,  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Paris  on  December  9,  1948,  and 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
December  11,  1948. 

The  character  of  the  Convention  is  ex- 
plained in  the  enclosed  report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State.  I  endorse  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  report  and  urge  that  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  my  ratification  of  this 
Convention. 


In  my  letter  of  February  5,  1947,  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  my  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
therein,  I  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant achievements  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's First  Session  was  the  agreement  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  that 
genocide  constitutes  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law.  I  also  emphasized  that  Amer- 
ica has  long  been  a  symbol  of  freedom  and 
democratic  progress  to  peoples  less  favored 
than  we  have  been  and  that  we  must  main- 
tain their  belief  in  us  by  our  policies  and  our 
acts. 

By  the  leading  part  the  United  States  has 
taken  in  the  United  Nations  in  producing  an 
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effective  international  legal  instrument  out- 
lawing the  world-shocking  crime  of  geno- 
cide, we  have  established  before  the  world 
our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime. 
By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  my  rati- 
fication of  this  Convention,  which  I  urge, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
take  effective  action  on  its  part  to  contribute 


to  the  establishment  of  principles  of  law  and 
justice. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the  Con- 
vention. As  of  July  1964  it  was  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  text  of  the  Convention  is  printed  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  19,  p.  756)  and  in 
Executive  O  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  The  report  of 
James  E.  Webb,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  is  printed 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  21,  p.  844). 


122    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
June  16,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  no  particular  an- 
nouncements to  make  to  you.  I  will  try 
to  answer  questions,  though,  if  you  want  to 
ask  them. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  my  paper  is  sug- 
gesting editorially  that  you  start  a  special 
commission  like  the  Roberts  Pearl  Harbor 
Commission,  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  FBI  and  its  practices  and  make  a 
report  to  you.  They  have  in  mind  a  quiet, 
closed  study,  rather  than 

the  president.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
like  that  in  Washington  ?     [Laughter ] 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  a  study  might  be 
valuable,  sir? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  bill  in 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Monetary 
Commission.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on 
that  proposal? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on  that 
one. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  Dwight  Griswold  is  going  to  be 
appointed  assistant  to  John  J.  McCloy  in 
Germany.  Have  you  any  comment  on 
that? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't.    You  know 


that  Governor  Griswold  was  in  Germany  at 
one  time,  then  went  to  Greece.  He  is  a 
good  man.  If  they  want  to  appoint  him, 
it's  all  right  with  me. 

[4.]  Q.  Do  you  think  the  Brannan  farm 
plan  will  pass? 

the  president.  Sure  do.  The  Brannan 
farm  plan  is  going  to  be  passed. 

Q.  When? 

the  president.  This  session. 

Q.  Want  to  bet?     [Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.   All  right. 

Q.  Ill  bet  you  a  dollar  on  it. 

the  president.  The  Brannan  farm  plan 
will  be  passed  by  the  81st  Congress.  I  will 
amend  it  that  way.  Might  not  get  quite 
all,  this  Congress,  but  some  of  it — some  of 
it  has  already  gone  through. 

Q.  Some  of  the  reports  from  Des  Moines,1 
Mr.  President — news  reports — left  the  im- 


1The  Midwest  regional  conference  of  Democratic 
leaders  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  June  12-13. 
The  conference  was  made  up  of  party  officials  from 
the  thirteen  States  in  the  Midwest  Democratic  Con- 
ference and  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  organize 
support  for  the  Brannan  farm  plan. 

See  note  to  Item  90  for  further  information  on 
the  Brannan  plan. 
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pression  that  the  administration  didn't  want 
any  action  until  next  year. 

the  president.  No.  The  news  reports 
left  that  impression,  but  the  people  who 
were  running  that  meeting  out  there  didn't 
leave  that  impression. 

Q.  I  noticed  a  cartoon  in  the  Star  yester- 
day which  said  that  the  plan  was  so  good 
that  it  ought  to  be  left  over  for  election  year 
1950. 

the  president.  That  is  not  the  objective 
at  all.  We  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  with  regard  to  what  was  said 
for  the  farmer,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  try  to  do. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  that  mean  that  you 
believe  that  you  can  get  farther  in  politics  on 
accomplishments  than  promises? 

the  president.  I  do.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that.    That  has  always  been  my  policy. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel 
equally  confident  about  the  extension  of 
Regulation  W2  before  its  expiration? 

the  president.  Yes.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  extended. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  because  of  his 
dissents,  do  you  think  Lewis  Strauss  will 
resign  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion? 

the  president.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
Lewis  Strauss  is  a  good  man.  I  have  re- 
quested him  to  stay  on  the  Commission,  and 
he  is  going  to  stay  there. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Webb3  of 
the  State  Department  indicated  that  the  De- 
partment is  concerned  about  the  British- 
Argentine  trade  agreements  soon  to  be 
signed.    Do  you  wish  to  supplement 

the  president.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  situation. 


[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  re- 
quested a  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions to  turn  in  lists  of  schoolbooks,  and  a 
California  university  has  asked  for  an  oath 
for  all  its  faculty  members.  Do  you  see  any 
threat  to  educational  freedom  in  this  gen- 
eral trend? 

the  president.  I  think  that  question  is 
pretty  well  answered  in  a  cartoon  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  Look  at 
that  cartoon,4  it  will  entertain  you. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Minister  of 
Economy  from  Chile  is  supposed  to  be  here 
trying  to  see  you  about  their  fears  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  tariff  set  back  on  copper. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  or  are 
you  acquainted 

the  president.  I  hadn't  heard  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  it? 

the  president.  No,  I  don't  know. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Walter  Reuther 
of  the  UAW  came  out  after  seeing  you  yes- 
terday and  said  that  you  told  him,  presum- 
ably, that  the  administration  would  vigor- 
ously meet  the  crisis  in  unemployment  and 
the  economic  situation.  Do  you  have  any 
comment  on  that? 

the  president.  The  administration's  view- 
point on  that  subject  will  be  expressed  in  the 
Economic  Message  that  goes  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  year.  We  are  preparing  it 
now.5 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  everybody  is 
making  predictions  now.     I  notice  it  says 


2  See  Item  32  [8]. 

8  James  E.  Webb,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 


*The  cartoon  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  1 6,  1949.  It  depicts  two  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  sur- 
veying a  huge  pile  of  textbooks  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  Committee  while  one  says,  "Okay — now 
to  find  somebody  that  can  read." 

5  See  Item  151. 
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in  Quick  this  morning  that  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  run  in  1952. 

the  president.  No  comment. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Mexi- 
can loan  proposal  for  oil  development  come 
to  your  attention  for  final  decision  as  yet? 

the  president.  No,  not  for  final  decision. 
It  has  been  discussed  with  me,  but  no 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  an  awful  lot  of 
fine  people  are  apparently  being  branded  as 
reds,  unemployables,  subversives,  and  what- 
not, these  days;  and  there  are  any  number 
of  trials,  hearings,  employment  situations  in 
the  Army,  and  what-not.  Is  there  any  word 
of  counsel  that  you  could  give  on  this  rash 
of  branding  of  people  ? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  gave  it  to  you  once 
before.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  you  read 
the  history  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  in 
1790  under  almost  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
parallel;  and  then  also  read  how  they  came 
out. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  previous  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  Reuther  mentioned  a  crisis 
in  unemployment  and  the  economy.  Do 
you  think  we  are  in  a  crisis  now? 

the  president.  No,  I  do  not. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
hinted  that  there  will  be  a  compromise  of- 
fered on  tidelands  oil.  Any  comment  on 
that,  sir? 

the  president.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  will  take  care  of  that  when  it  comes  up 
here,  if  it  does  come  before  me.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  on  that  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  if  a  bill  of  that  kind  comes  up, 
you  will  know  what  I  will  do  when  it  gets 
here. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  how  can  we  apply 
the  lessons  of  that  time  to  the  solution  today? 


the  president.  Well,  continue  to  read 
your  history  through  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion, and  you  will  find  what  the  remedy  was. 
Hysteria  finally  died  down,  and  things 
straightened  out,  and  the  country  didn't  go 
to  hell,  and  it  isn't  going  to  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  first  thing  Jefferson 
did  was  to  release  11  newspaper  publishers 
from  prison.     [Laughter] 

the  president.  Yes.  I  think  he  made  a 
mistake  on  that.  [More  laughter]  He  re- 
leased a  Federal  Judge,  too,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, under  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  those  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  ? 

the  president.  Well,  it  began  in  John 
Adams's  administration,  and  ran  through 
part  of  Jefferson's. 

Q.  1797? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    1 797 — about  1 798. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  hysteria  which  has 
caused  this  is  fit  for  a  country  of  our  strength 
and  power? 

the  president.  Such  things  happen  after 
every  great  crisis.  They  happen  after  every 
great  war.  They  happened  after  the  First 
World  War.  Remember  the  crazy  things 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  did  when  they  began  to 
try  to  clean  up,  and  what  a  fiasco  they  made 
of  it  in  Indiana?  We  go  through  that  every 
time  we  go  through  a  crisis  in  this  country. 

[17.]  Q.  Is  this  economic  message  going 
to  be  routine,  or  is  it  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ent situation  ? 

the  president.  It's  what  the  law  calls  for. 

Q.  Routine? 

the  president.  It's  routine. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  confi- 
dent that  no  part  of  your  executive  branch 
is  gripped  by  this  hysteria? 

the  president.  I  am.  I  will  clean  them 
out  if  they  are. 
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[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  noticed  that  in 
the  Clapp  case  6  you  stepped  in  very  quickly 
to  straighten  it  out.  Is  it  your  intention  to 
step  in  as  quickly  as  possible  every  time  the 
executive  branch  is  involved? 

the  president.  Certainly.  I  have  always 
done  that.    That  is  not  new  at  all. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect 
any  time  soon  to  announce  the  appointment 
on  the  new  War  Damage  Commission? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  will  announce  it  as 
soon  as  I  have  decided  on  the  appointment. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  days 
ago  Congressman  Mack  suggested — not  sug- 
gested but  urged  Congress  to  hold  a  special 
session  to  start  not  until  September  1st,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enacting  legislation  on 
the  Hoover  Commission's  report.    Would 


6  According  to  newspaper  reports,  Military  Gov- 
ernment officials  had  requested  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  engage  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  a  90-day  special- 
ist to  work  with  the  Army  in  Germany.  The  Mili- 
tary Government  was  officially  notified  that  Clapp 
was  "unemployable." 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  report  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Gordon  Gray  stated  on  June  9,  1949,  that 
the  Army  had  never  investigated  Mr.  Clapp  and 
"had  absolutely  no  derogatory  information  about 
him  which  would  warrant  his  not  being  employed 
by  the  Army  for  security  or  any  other  reasons." 

A  statement  to  the  press  by  the  National  Military 
Establishment  added  that  examination  of  its  files, 
including  those  of  the  Army  General  Staff's  Military 
Intelligence  Division,  "shows  nothing  reflecting  on 
Mr.  Clapp  which,  in  any  way,  would  cause  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  question  his  loyalty 
or  employability  under  Military  Intelligence  stand- 
ards of  security  or  for  any  other  reason." 

The  word  "unemployable,"  the  statement  ex- 
plained, was  used  as  a  result  of  "an  unreviewed 
action  by  a  junior  officer,  acting  upon  a  request  for 
personnel  received  from  Military  Government  in 
Germany."  The  situation  had  developed  from  "an 
unfortunate  misinterpretation  of  the  word  'un- 
employable.' "  The  word  had  been  used  in  the 
past  to  designate  people  who  were  unavailable  as 
well  as  those  who  were  thought  to  be  security  risks. 


you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  No.  I  have  no  comment 
on  that  particular  statement,  but  as  soon  as 
the  reorganization  bill  is  passed,  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reorganization  plans  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  them  ready.  I  just  want  to  re- 
mind you  that  there  was  a  reorganization 
law  on  the  books  when  I  became  President, 
and  I  sent  7  reorganization  plans  to  the  Con- 
gress, 4  of  which  were  approved  and  3  of 
which  were  rejected.  I  asked  for  the  ex- 
tension of  that  reorganization  law,  and  the 
80th  Congress  refused  to  make  that  exten- 
sion. I  had  an  interview  with  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  suggested  the  action 
under  which  the  bipartisan  commission 
headed  by  Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed.  The 
thing  for  the  Congress  to  do  is  to  pass  the 
Reorganization  Act,  and  the  reorganization 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  What  about  the  single  House  veto,  will 
that  stop  it? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that.  I 
don't  know.  We  will  have  to  see  how  it 
works. 

Q.  Any  study  being  made  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that? 

the  president.  Constitutionality  is  not 
questioned  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  submit  his  resignation  ? 

the  president.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  confer  with 
}.  Edgar  Hoover  from  time  to  time? 

the  president.  He  makes  reports  to  me, 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  confer  with  him 
through  the  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Through  the  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  smoke  around  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  last 
few  days.  Could  you  go  further  to  clear 
that  situation  up? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.   No- 


Q.  Is  there  any  further 

the  president.  not  for  me  to  clear  up. 

It  isn't  for  me  to  clear  up. 

Q.  There  is  no  idea  that  Mr.  Hoover  has 
any  intention  of  resigning  then,  is  that 
correct? 

the  president.  I  have  never  heard  of 
it.  I  just  answered  it.  I  know  nothing  about 
it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  he  still  have  your 
confidence? 

the  president.  Hoover  has  done  a  good 
job. 

Q.  You  said  last  week  that  a  lot  of  that 
publicity  was  headline  hunting? 

the  president.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Hoover,  you  did  not  include  Mr. 
Hoover  in  that  class  of  headline  hunting? 

the  president.  You  make  your  own  assay 
of  the  situation.   You  can  do  as  well  as  I  can. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  which 
puzzles  people  is  the  publicizing  of  those 
records  in  court,  which  is  supposedly  legal, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Have  you  or  has 
your  administration  given  any  thought  to 
possible  protection  of  such  executive  pa- 
pers? 7 

the  president.  Yes.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  protect  those  executive  papers, 
but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Executive  to 
interfere  with  the  judiciary  when  they  make 
up  their  mind  that  they  are  trying  to  give 
somebody  a  fair  trial. 

Q.  Beyond  that,  if  there  was  a  law  on  the 
subject,  that  would  be  something  else,  would 
knot? 

the  president.  That  would  relieve  the 
Executive  of  having  to  make  the  decision. 

Q.  Have  you  any  thought  of  that 


the  president.  No,  no.    None  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  let  out  of  the  files 
unsubstantiated  allegations  that  people  are 
reds,  subversives,  and  things  like  that? 

the  president.  No  comment  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Attorney  General 
Clark  take  the  matter  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Condon  and  Mr. 
Hoover  8 — did  he  take  that  up  with  you? 

the  president.  No.  No  reason  to  take 
it  up  with  me. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Govern- 
ment satisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the  Is- 
raeli Government  towards  the  Arab  refu- 
gees? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that.  They  are  sitting  at  a  peace  confer- 
ence over  in  Switzerland,  and  there  will  be 
no  comment  on  anything  that  takes  place 
there,  because  we  are  one  of  the  mediators. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
report  of  progress  in  the  four-power  con- 
ference in  Paris  ? 

the  president.  The  report  on  the  four- 
power  conference  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son  when  he  gets  back. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  about  the  Mexican  oil 
thing,  some  time  ago  you  said  you  would 
favor  a  loan  to  Mexico? 

the  president.  I  do  favor  it.  I  do  favor 
it.    They  are  working  on  it  now. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  June  16, 
1949. 


7  The  reporter  was  probably  referring  to  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  FBI  reports  in  connection  with  the 
trial  of  Judith  Coplon. 


8  The  FBI  reports  made  public  in  connection  with 
the  trial  of  Judith  Coplon  mentioned  Mrs.  Emilie 
Condon,  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  press 
reported  that  Dr.  Condon  had  demanded  a  "per- 
sonal apology"  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal   Bureau  of  Investigation. 
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123    Remarks  to  the  Delegates  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp. 
June  16,  1949 


THANK  YOU  very  much  for  this  pin.  It 
is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  I  know  one  thing 
certain,  that  it  won't  remain  in  my  possession 
long  when  my  daughter  sees  it. 

It  was  my  privilege  many,  many  years 
ago — when  most  of  you  were  babes  in  arms, 
and  long  before  that — to  be  helpful  in  orga- 
nizing the  4-H  Club  in  my  part  of  the 
world.  I  am  from  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
named  for  Andrew  Jackson,  who  set  out  that 
magnolia  tree  over  there  in  1838. 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  what  you  are 
doing  in  your  programs  for  the  betterment 
of  farm  conditions  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  had  some  very  able  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture who  have  been  vitally  interested  in 
what  you  are  doing.  We  have  one  now  who 
is  as  able  as  any  we  have  ever  had,  and  he 


is  vitally  interested  in  the  programs  for 
which  you  are  working. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  you  here. 
I  hope  you  noticed  that  we  fixed  the  weather 
up  for  you,  so  that  you  could  stand  here  in 
time  for  the  photographers  to  be  here.  I  am 
charged,  sometimes,  with  being  in  control 
of  the  weather,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  just 
lucky. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  hope  you  will 
come  back  again  next  year.  I  hope  also  that 
you  will  have  a  very  successful  meeting  this 
year  while  you  are  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  noon  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House.  The  delegation  pre- 
sented a  4-H  Club  pin  to  the  President. 


124  Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Continuing 
Suspension  of  Annual  Assessment  Work  on  Mining  Claims. 
June  17,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  approved  H.R.  1754,  an  act, 
"Providing  for  the  suspension  of  annual 
assessment  work  on  mining  claims  held  by 
location  in  the  United  States  and  enlarging 
the  liability  for  damages  caused  to  stock 
raising  and  other  homesteads  by  mining  ac- 
tivities." 

This  act  continues  for  one  more  year  the 
wartime  suspension  of  the  requirement  of 
section  2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (30 
U.S.C.  28)  requiring  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  f  100  in  labor  or  improvements  of  a 
mining  nature  to  be  made  each  year  on 
all  mining  claims  located  on  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States.    The  act  of  May  3, 


1943  (30  U.S.C.  28a)  suspended  this  require- 
ment during  the  period  of  hostilities.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  1943  statute,  upon  my  proc- 
lamation of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  De- 
cember 31,  1946,  the  assessment  work  pro- 
vision again  became  effective  as  of  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  July  1,  1947,  with  the  result 
that  work  of  the  worth  of  $100  was  due  to 
be  performed  during  the  assessment  year 
ending  on  July  1,  1948.  However,  the  act 
of  June  17,  1948  (80th  Congress)  granted 
another  i-year  extension  expiring  July  1, 
1949. 

While  I  have  reluctantly  approved  an- 
other i-year  extension,  I  believe  that  any  fur- 
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ther  extension  of  the  suspension  of  the 
assessment  work  requirement  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  The  $100 
requirement  has  appeared  in  the  public 
domain  mining  laws  since  the  enactment  of 
the  act  of  May  10,  1872  (17  Stat.  91).  It 
was  designed  to  prevent  persons  from  hinder- 
ing the  development  of  the  minerals  in  the 
public  lands  by  making  mining  claims  and 
then  performing  no  work  to  develop  them 
or  to  produce  the  minerals.  In  1872,  of 
course,  $100  had  a  real  value  far  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  the  same  sum  today, 
and  represented  a  considerable  amount  of 
work.  However,  the  $100  requirement  still 
is  of  importance,  since  it  places  upon  the 
claimant  the  duty  of  undertaking  at  least 
some  activity  in  order  to  hold  his  claim 
against  later  locators.  Plainly,  the  chances 
are  better  that  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
public  domain  will  be  developed  if  some 
work  is  going  forward  on  each  claim  than 
if  nothing  were  being  done.  It  is  certainly 
in  the  public  interest,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent day  shortage  of  minerals,  that  idleness 
on  mineral  claims  be  allowed  no  longer  than 
is  necessary. 

During  the  war,  when  many  men  were 
in  the  service,  when  others  were  fully  en- 
gaged in  essential  war  work,  and  when 
tools  and  materials  were  being  fully  utilized 
in  the  war  effort,  it  was  proper  to  suspend 
the    assessment    work    requirement.      The 


shortages  which  motivated  past  suspensions, 
however,  no  longer  prevail. 

The  basic  policies  of  the  mining  laws  and 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  dictate  that  the 
assessment  work  requirement  be  revived  as 
soon  as  possible  in  line  with  the  intent  of 
the  act  of  May  3,  1943.  These  considera- 
tions also  indicate  the  desirability  of  re- 
evaluating the  adequacy  of  the  $100  figure 
at  which  this  requirement  has  been  set  for 
so  long,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  now 
represents  far  less  work  than  it  did  when  it 
was  adopted  in  1872.  Such  related  ques- 
tions as  the  need  for  protecting  fully  the  in- 
terests of  owners  of  surface  rights  in  lands 
affected  by  mining  locations,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  legal  provisions  governing  the  record- 
ing of  such  locations,  and  the  need  for 
placing  the  obligation  to  perform  assess- 
ment work  on  a  basis  where  it  can  be  better 
enforced  than  at  present,  also  deserve  re- 
examination. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  planning  to 
undertake  a  study  looking  to  a  general  re- 
vision and  unification  of  the  mining  laws. 
It  would  seem  appropriate  to  permit  that 
study  to  proceed  in  orderly  fashion  and  I 
would  hope  that  such  revisions  as  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable  will  be  accomplished 
without  undue  delay. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  1754  is  Public  Law  107 
(63  Stat.  200). 


125    Remarks  to  Delegates  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Boy  Governors.    June  17,  1949 


I  DON'T  think  I  am  in  any  position  to  give 
you  advice  on  governorships,  because  I  never 
was  a  Governor.  I  have  had  two  or  three 
other  jobs  in  the  public  interest  that  have 


been  of  some  responsibility.  This  one  par- 
ticularly that  I  have  now,  which  is  an  en- 
larged governorship,  only  you  have  48  States 
and  a  lot  of  territories,  and  sometimes  the 
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whole  world  to  look  after  from  this  desk. 

But  you  are  doing  the  right  thing  in  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  operations  of  the 
greatest  government  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  government  that  starts  from 
the  bottom  and  goes  to  the  top,  instead  of 
starting  at  the  top  and  going  to  the  bottom. 
That  is  the  reason  it  has  been  successful  on 
this  American  continent. 

If  you  remember,  we  started  out  with  13 
Colonies  and  about  3  million  people.  Now 
we  have  48  States  and  148  million  people, 
and  a  worldwide  interest  in  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world.  We  have  grown  from  the 
newest  and  smallest  nation  in  the  world  to 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 


And  it  is  young  men  like  you  who  can 
continue  the  responsibilities  that  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  a  government  like  that.  In 
a  few  years  the  responsibility  is  going  to  be 
in  your  hands.  Most  of  us  who  are  now 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  out  of  business  and  unheard  of 
10  years  from  now,  when  you  will  be  just 
coming  to  the  point  where  you  can  really 
do  the  country  some  good. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  interest  in 
this  Government  of  yours.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  you  here  and  discuss  the  situa- 
tion with  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House. 


126    Letter  to  the  Speaker  on  the  Housing  Bill. 
June  17,  1949 


My  dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  House 
plans  to  take  action  on  H.R.  4009,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  at  an  early  date.  This 
means  that  we  are  close  to  success  in  the 
five-year  struggle  to  enact  housing  legislation 
that  will  strike  at  the  core  of  the  Nation's 
critical  housing  problem. 

I  have  been  shocked  in  recent  days  at  the 
extraordinary  propaganda  campaign  that  has 
been  unleashed  against  this  bill  by  the  real 
estate  lobby.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having 
witnessed  a  more  deliberate  campaign  of  mis- 
representation and  distortion  against  legisla- 
tion of  such  crucial  importance  to  the  public 
welfare. 

The  propaganda  of  the  real  estate  lobby 
consistendy  misstates  the  explicit  provisions 
of  the  bill,  consistently  misrepresents  what 
will  be  the  actual  effect  of  the  bill,  and  con- 
sistendy distorts  the  facts  of  the  housing 


situation  in  the  country. 

I  know  that  most  of  the  people  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  and  the  home 
building  industry  in  this  country  are  decent, 
respectable,  honorable  citizens.  But  there  is 
a  litde  group  of  ruthless  men,  claiming  to 
speak  for  the  members  of  these  industries, 
who  spend  their  time  attempting  to  block 
progressive  housing  legislation.  By  letters, 
circulars,  and  paid  advertisements,  they  con- 
tinue to  spread  their  misstatements,  hoping 
that  people  will  eventually  accept  them  as 
true. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  that  when  the 
members  of  the  House  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation  they  should  be  aware  of  the 
false  and  misleading  nature  of  this  propa- 
ganda. Consequently,  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
calling  to  their  attention  some  of  the  more 
flagrant  claims  of  the  real  estate  lobby  and 
the  true  facts  concerning  these  claims. 
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1.  The  real  estate  lobby  claims  that  H.R. 
4009  will  cost  the  Federal  Government  20 
billion  dollars. 

This  is  an  exaggeration  of  approximately 
100  percent.  The  actual  cost  of  the  bill  will 
be  about  10  billion  dollars,  spread  over  a 
period  of  some  thirty  years. 

The  bill  authorizes  four  programs — slum 
clearance,  low-rent  public  housing,  housing 
research,  and  aids  to  farm  housing.  Their 
respective  costs  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  slum  clearance  program  will  au- 
thorize a  total  sum  of  500  million  dollars 
in  grants  to  localities  to  assist  them  in  wiping 
out  slums  and  blighted  areas  and  redevelop- 
ing those  areas  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
manner.  This  sum  would  be  the  total  out- 
of-pocket  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
except  for  administrative  expenses.  The  bill 
will  also  authorize  a  1  billion  dollar  revolv- 
ing fund  for  loans  to  localities.  These  loans 
will  be  for  a  maximum  period  of  40  years, 
and  will  bear  interest  at  the  going  Federal 
rate — approximately  2%  per  cent.  Since 
these  loans  are  to  be  repaid,  with  interest,  this 
sum  does  not,  of  course,  represent  a  "cost" 
to  the  Government. 

b.  The  low-rent  public  housing  program 
in  H.R.  4009  will  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  1,050,000  hous- 
ing units.  These  units  will  be  constructed 
by  private  builders  under  contracts  let  by 
local  public  housing  authorities,  which  are 
agencies  of  State  and  local  government. 

The  construction  cost  will  be  financed 
through  bonds  issued  by  the  local  housing 
authorities  and  sold  to  private  investors. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  revolving  fund  of  1.5 
billion  dollars  for  loans  to  these  local  hous- 
ing authorities.  It  is  expected  that  this  au- 
thority will  be  used  principally  to  support 
temporary  financing  of  the  projects  during 
construction.  Any  loans  so  made  are  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Government  with  interest. 


The  major  Federal  assistance  provided  by 
the  bill  will  be  in  the  form  of  annual  con- 
tributions to  local  housing  authorities  in 
amounts  required  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  rents  which  low-income  families 
can  afford  to  pay  and  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  projects  and  retiring 
their  bonded  indebtedness.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes maximum  limits  for  such  annual  con- 
tributions, when  all  the  construction  has  been 
completed,  of  400  million  dollars  per  year 
for  40  years.  In  fact,  however,  experience 
with  public  housing  projects  built  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  has 
demonstrated  that  the  actual  contribution 
required  on  the  average  will  be  less  than  the 
maximum  which  must  be  authorized.  A 
fair  estimate  of  the  annual  contributions 
which  will  actually  be  made  is  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  maximum,  or  about  300  to  320 
million  dollars  per  year.  Furthermore,  an- 
nual contributions  will  probably  be  required 
only  for  29  to  33  years,  on  the  basis  of  the 
interest  rates  and  amortization  schedules  ex- 
pected for  local  authority  bonds  in  the 
investment  market. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
low-rent  housing  program  is  therefore  esti- 
mated at  9  to  10  billion  dollars,  plus  adminis- 
trative expenses,  over  a  period  of  29  to  33 
years.  Thereafter,  the  financial  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  cease,  and 
the  low-rent  housing  projects  will  continue 
in  local  ownership  and  operation. 

c.  The  housing  research  program  author- 
ized by  the  bill  should  not  cost  more  than 
5  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  exact  cost  will  be  determined 
by  the  amount  annually  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  The  objective  of  this  program,  of 
course,  is  to  make  possible  reduced  building 
costs  and  improved  housing  standards  whose 
value  will  be  many  times  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures involved. 
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d.  The  farm  housing  program  in  H.R. 
4009  will  authorize  a  loan  fund  totalling  250 
million  dollars.  Loans  made  under  this  au- 
thority, to  finance  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  farm  housing  and  buildings, 
will  be  repaid,  with  interest.  In  addition, 
for  farmers  whose  incomes  are  now  insuffi- 
cient to  guarantee  repayment  of  such  loans, 
but  whose  farms  can  be  made  self-sustaining 
through  a  program  of  farm  improvements, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  meet  part  of  the  debt  payments  by 
making  contributions  for  not  more  than  10 
years  and  totalling  not  more  than  50  million 
dollars.  Furthermore,  to  assure  a  minimum 
standard  of  decency  for  farmers  on  sub- 
marginal  farms  which  cannot  be  made  self- 
sustaining,  the  bill  authorizes  $12,500,000  in 
grants  to  finance  minimum  repairs  to  farm 
houses  and  buildings.  Thus  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  this  farm 
housing  program,  except  for  administrative 
expenses,  is  expected  to  be  not  more  than 
$62,500,000  over  a  period  of  some  10  to  15 
years. 

These  facts  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  real  estate  lobby's  propaganda.  In  order 
to  reach  their  "estimate"  of  total  cost,  they 
assumed  the  maximum  possible  annual  Fed- 
eral contributions  for  low-rent  housing 
(which  will  not  occur),  they  counted  Fed- 
eral loans  as  "costs"  (when  in  fact  they  are 
to  be  repaid,  with  interest) — and  on  top  of 
that  they  added  on  a  few  hundred  million 
fictitious  dollars  for  which  the  bill  offers  no 
shred  of  support!  This  is  a  shocking  ex- 
ample of  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  public 
and  to  stampede  Members  of  Congress.  I 
am  confident  that  the  House  will  not  be 
misled  by  such  tactics. 

The  real  issue  involved  in  this  bill  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  practical,  workable  and  carefully 
limited  assistance  in  improving  the  standard 


of  housing  of  the  American  people  and  re- 
lieving the  conditions  of  slum  housing  in 
which  too  many  of  our  families  are  now 
forced  to  live.  Of  course  this  will  cost 
money — and  the  facts  on  the  cost  are  stated 
above.  When  the  actual  costs  are  balanced 
against  the  potential  benefits  to  the  wel- 
fare— and  indeed  the  national  security — of 
our  people,  I  believe  there  can  be  only  one 
answer — to  enact  this  legislation.  Appar- 
ently the  real  estate  lobby  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  since  it  refuses  to  debate  the  bill  on 
its  merits,  but  instead  is  resorting  to  false 
propaganda. 

2.  The  real  estate  lobby  claims  that  each 
low-rent  public  housing  unit  will  cost  more 
than  $15,000. 

The  facts  are  that  the  amount  of  money 
provided  in  H.R.  4009  to  build  1,050,000 
dwelling  units  will  permit  an  average  cost, 
at  the  most,  of  $8,465. 

The  plain  language  of  the  bill  requires 
the  utmost  economy  and  simplicity  in  con- 
struction standards  consistent  with  provid- 
ing decent  and  durable  housing.  Naturally, 
the  construction  costs  will  vary  among  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  normal  ceiling  of  $1,750  per  room. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  this  amount  will 
be  sufficient,  but  in  order  to  permit  con- 
struction in  a  few  of  the  high  cost  areas, 
where  the  need  is  equally  great,  the  bill  per- 
mits a  maximum  cost  per  room  of  up  to 
$2,500. 

The  real  estate  lobby  seized  this  upper 
limit  figure,  multiplied  it  by  five  rooms,  and 
added  $2,500  for  land  and  utilities,  in  arriv- 
ing at  its  claim  that  all  the  units  built  would 
cost  $15,000.  Even  at  today's  construction 
costs — and  costs  are  dropping — few  housing 
projects,  if  any,  even  in  the  highest  cost 
areas,  will  require  an  expenditure  of  this 
amount  per  unit.  Over  most  of  the  country 
the  figure  is  utterly  absurd.    A  representa- 
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tive  group  of  the  private  contractors  who 
had  built  housing  projects  under  the  1937 
Act  were  asked  early  this  year  what  the 
current  cost  of  duplicating  these  projects 
would  be.  Their  replies  ranged  from  less 
than  $1,250  per  room  to  $2,250  per  room, 
and  two-thirds  were  below  $1,750  per  room. 

There  is  no  foundation,  therefore,  either 
in  the  bill  or  in  the  current  costs  of  building, 
for  this  charge  by  the  real  estate  lobby. 

3.  The  real  estate  lobby  claims  that  "there 
is  no  longer  any  pretense  that  public  housing 
is  for  the  poor." 

The  facts  are  that  H.R.  4009  requires 
local  public  housing  authorities  to  give 
preference  for  admission  to  public  housing 
projects  to  low  income  families  having  the 
most  urgent  housing  needs.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  requires  the  local  authorities  to  estab- 
lish upper  income  limits  for  admission  to 
public  housing  projects — income  limits  cal- 
culated to  admit  only  families  whose  in- 
comes are  at  least  20  per  cent  below  the 
income  needed  to  pay  rents  charged  in  that 
locality  for  adequate  private  housing, 
whether  new  or  old.  These  income  limits 
will  vary  among  different  localities;  at  the 
present  time  five-sixths  of  the  local  housing 
authorities  have  maximum  limits  of  $2,200 
or  less. 

Thus  only  families  of  low  income  can  be 
admitted  to  public  housing  projects. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  requires  local  public 
housing  authorities  to  re-examine  tenants' 
incomes  each  year,  to  adjust  rents  upward 
where  appropriate,  and  to  require  families 
to  move  whose  incomes  have  risen  to  a 
point  where  they  can  afford  adequate  pri- 
vate housing,  so  that  additional  low  income 
families  can  be  admitted  to  the  project. 

Actual  experience  in  the  present  low-rent 
public  housing  projects,  built  under  the 
1937  Act,  demonstrates  that  the  bill  will 
work  in  practice  the  way  it  is  intended. 


In  the  first  half  of  1948,  the  average  income 
of  the  families  admitted  to  the  present  low- 
rent  projects  was  $1,480.  The  average 
family  income  of  all  tenants  in  these  projects 
who  were  eligible  to  remain  was  $1,590. 
These  figures  are  well  below  the  average 
of  the  lowest  one-third  of  city  and  town 
family  incomes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious 
that  "the  poor,"  as  the  real  estate  lobby  calls 
them,  are  precisely  those  who  will  benefit 
from  public  housing. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  families  have 
been  permitted  to  stay  in  public  housing 
projects  even  though  their  incomes  rose 
above  the  upper  limit.  This  was  done  in 
some  cases  in  order  to  provide  housing  for 
war  workers,  in  other  cases  because  of  the 
acute  housing  shortage  since  the  war.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  an  Act  of  Congress  was  in 
effect  from  July,  1947,  until  August,  1948, 
prohibiting  eviction  of  such  families  where 
hardship  would  result.  Since  last  August, 
many  of  these  families  with  over-limit  in- 
comes have  been  moved  out,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  all  ineligible  families  will 
have  received  notices  to  vacate. 

The  false  claim  that  public  housing  will 
not  benefit  low-income  families  demon- 
strates the  unpleasant  "dog-in-the-manger" 
attitude  of  the  members  of  the  real  estate 
lobby.  They  know  that  the  private  hous- 
ing industry  is  not  supplying,  and  cannot 
in  the  foreseeable  future  supply,  adequate 
housing  for  low-income  families.  They 
know  that  H.R.  4009  specifically  provides 
that  public  housing  will  be  provided  only 
for  those  with  incomes  at  least  20  per  cent 
less  than  that  needed  to  afford  private  hous- 
ing. Knowing  all  this,  they  assert  a  plain 
falsehood  in  their  effort  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  provide  housing 
for  low  income  families.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  more  and  more  members  of  the 
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building  industry  are  repudiating  the  blind 
and  selfish  dictation  of  the  real  estate  lobby. 

4.  The  real  estate  lobby  claims  that  "pub- 
lic housing  will  not  be  used  to  clear  slums, 
but  will  be  built  in  areas  where  it  can  com- 
pete with  private  housing." 

This  claim  is  an  excellent  example  of  dis- 
tortion of  facts  to  confuse  the  people.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  insure  that  public  housing 
will  not  compete  with  decent  private  hous- 
ing, no  matter  where  it  is  built.  It  will,  of 
course,  compete  with  slum  housing — that 
is  its  purpose. 

As  to  the  claim  that  public  housing  will 
not  be  used  to  clear  slums,  the  facts  are  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4009  will  authorize  the  first  direct 
large-scale  attack  on  slum  areas  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  country.  It  provides  a 
practical,  realistic  method  for  clearing 
blighted  areas  in  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  country. 

When  those  slums  are  cleared  away,  it 
may  be  best  to  build  public  housing  where 
they  had  been;  it  may  be  best  to  build  private 
housing  there;  it  may  even  be  best  not  to 
build  anything  there,  but  to  use  the  land 
for  parks.  In  any  event,  the  local  com- 
munity will  decide  what  shall  be  done  in 
each  case. 

The  purpose  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  is  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  low  income  families  who  are 
now  forced  to  live  in  substandard  quarters. 
Whether  a  public  housing  project  is  built 
in  an  area  where  slums  have  been  cleared 
away  or  elsewhere  in  the  city  or  town,  fam- 
ilies who  lived  in  cleared  slums  have  a  first 
priority  for  admission  to  the  project,  pro- 
vided they  meet  the  income  standard. 

Thus,  the  bill  does  provide  for  slum  clear- 
ance, and  it  does  provide  for  public  housing. 
But  it  does  not,  and  should  not,  compel  local 


housing  authorities  to  erect  public  hous- 
ing projects  in  every  case  exactly  where  the 
old  slums  were.  To  do  so  would  obviously 
be  ridiculous. 

5.  The  real  estate  lobby  claims  that  "the 
wishes  of  a  local  community  will  not  be 
consulted  but  government  housing  will  be 
imposed." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
No  slum  clearance  or  public  housing  proj- 
ect can  be  initiated  under  the  bill  by  anyone 
but  a  local  agency,  established  under  State 
and  local  law  by  the  people  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Before  the  local  agency  can  re- 
quest Federal  assistance  its  proposals  and 
plans  must  be  specifically  approved  by  the 
local  city  council  or  other  governing  body. 
The  members  of  the  local  boards  responsible 
for  making  plans,  awarding  contracts,  super- 
vising clearance  or  construction  work,  and 
operating  the  housing  projects,  are  ap- 
pointed not  by  Federal  officials  but  by  the 
mayors  or  governing  bodies  of  the  local 
municipality.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  very  carefully  restricted  by  this 
bill  to  furnishing  technical  advice  and  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  assuring  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  as  written  are 
faithfully  observed. 

The  real  estate  lobby  wants  people  to  for- 
get that  for  the  past  ten  years  we  have  had 
public  housing  projects  of  exactly  this  na- 
ture, in  communities  all  over  this  country. 
The  unpaid,  public-spirited  men  and 
women  who  head  the  local  housing  au- 
thorities have  been  drawn  from  local  busi- 
ness, professional,  labor  and  farm  groups — 
including,  in  many  cases,  members  of  the 
real  estate  and  building  industries.  These 
men  and  women  have  been  the  first  to 
testify  that  local  wishes  have  been  respected 
and  local  rights  safeguarded. 

This  claim  by  the  real  estate  lobby  is  an 
obviously  false  attempt  to  conjure  up  the 
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specter  of  Federal  domination,  which  is 
completely  refuted  by  the  plain  language 
of  the  bill  and  by  ten  years  of  practical 
experience. 

6.  The  real  estate  lobby,  which  last  year 
cried  that  we  should  not  construct  new 
public  housing  projects  because  private 
builders  were  building  everything  that  was 
needed,  this  year  is  arguing  that  we  should 
not  construct  public  housing  projects  on 
the  claim  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  them. 

Both  claims  are  fallacious.  Neither  last 
year  nor  this  year  have  private  builders  been 
producing  houses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
low-income  families  who  will  be  served  by 
this  bill.  The  average  rent  of  private  rental 
projects  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  1948  was  $87.50  per 
month.  This  rent  is  clearly  beyond  the 
means  of  a  family  with  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  $4,000.  Practically  no  private 
rental  projects  have  been  constructed  to  rent 
for  as  little  as  $60  a  month — a  rental  which 
can  be  assumed,  though  with  difficulty,  by 
a  family  with  an  annual  income  of  $3,000. 

Two  conclusions  are  inescapable.  First, 
low  income  families  cannot  afford  the  hous- 
ing that  is  being  built.  Second,  it  should 
occasion  no  surprise  that  the  private  build- 
ing market  for  higher-priced  housing  is 
tapering  off — it  is  easy  to  saturate  the  mar- 
ket for  housing  in  this  country  at  monthly 
charges  of  $87.50  or  more.  This  is  hap- 
pening now,  even  though  the  housing  needs 
of  millions  of  low-income  and  middle  in- 
come families  remain  unmet. 

This  claim  by  the  real  estate  lobby  is 
clear  proof  that  many  members  of  the  pri- 
vate building  industry  are  still  looking  back- 
ward to  the  days  when  the  housing  industry 
went  through  violent  fluctuations — building 
as  fast  as  possible  for  several  years,  then 


building  hardly  anything  for  several  years. 
Those  fluctuations  contributed  greatly  to  the 
boom-and-bust  cycle  of  the  2o's  and  early 
3o's. 

Instead  of  trying  to  go  back  to  those  days, 
the  private  building  interests  should  be 
doing  everything  they  can  to  bring  about  a 
steady  flow  of  home  building  and  a  steady 
improvement  of  housing  standards,  which 
will  contribute  to  the  steady  growth  of  our 
economy.  H.R.  4009  will  help  strongly 
to  bring  about  the  steadier  rate  of  home 
building  that  is  so  badly  needed.  Instead 
of  wasting  their  energies  trying  to  block 
the  bill,  the  spokesmen  for  the  private  build- 
ing industry  should  be  searching  out  ways  to 
reach  the  great  demand  for  housing  among 
families  of  middle  income  for  whom  ade- 
quate homes  are  not  being  built  now  and 
who  will  not  be  aided  by  low-rent  public 
housing.  If  they  would  do  this  they  would 
find  a  tremendous  and  profitable  market. 

7.  The  real  estate  lobby  even  attempts  to 
twist  the  local  tax  features  of  the  low-rent 
housing  provisions  of  H.R.  4009  into  an 
argument  against  the  bill. 

From  the  beginning  of  public  housing 
projects  in  this  country,  local  governments 
have  been  required  to  make  a  contribution 
equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  Federal  contri- 
butions. Cities  and  towns  uniformly  have 
chosen  to  make  this  contribution  in  the  form 
of  exemptions  from  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes.  H.R.  4009  simply  writes  this 
practice  into  law,  unless  the  locality  is 
legally  barred  from  doing  so,  in  which  case 
the  local  contribution  may  be  made  in  cash. 

In  order  that  the  public  housing  projects 
shall  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  municipal 
services,  such  as  schools,  streets,  and  so  on, 
H.R.  4009  authorizes  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  rental  in- 
come of  the  project. 
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These  are  sensible  and  time-tested  ar- 
rangements for  achieving  a  reasonable  and 
proper  local  participation  in  the  cost  of  the 
projects.  The  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  will 
not,  and  should  not,  be  equivalent  to  full 
local  taxes.  The  local  government  should 
make  some  contribution  to  the  subsidy 
needed  to  achieve  low  rents.  To  contribute 
through  tax  exemption  is  the  best  means 
that  has  been  found. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  municipal  officials 
do  not  oppose  this  tax  exemption — in  fact 
they  strongly  support  it.  It  can  only  be 
concluded  that  the  people  who  know  most 
about  the  financial  needs  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  and  who  are  honestly  concerned  with 
keeping  their  fiscal  affairs  on  a  sound  basis, 
understand  that  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
by  the  cities  and  towns  from  the  provision 
of  decent  low  rent  housing  under  this  bill 
are  far  greater  than  any  costs  which  they 
will  incur  through  tax  exemptions  or 
otherwise. 

8.  The  real  estate  lobby  claims  that  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  low-income 
families  will  encourage  indolence  and  shift- 
lessness  and  destroy  thrift  and  initiative. 

This  is  the  hoary  old  chestnut  that  has 
been  used  as  an  argument  against  proposals 
to  advance  the  public  welfare  ever  since  the 
Nation  was  founded.  It  was  used  against 
public  education  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
was  used  against  minimum  wage  laws  fifty 
years  ago.  Apparendy  the  real  estate  lobby 
thinks  it  still  has  some  propaganda  value, 
even  though  it  has  been  disproved  time  and 
time  again. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  thrift,  industry,  and 
initiative  are  encouraged,  not  discouraged, 
by  clean  and  decent  housing.  It  is  among 
people  who  are  forced  to  live  in  firetraps,  in 
crowded  tenements,  in  alley  dwellings,  that 
are  found  the  highest  rates  of  poor  health, 


poor  education,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
the  other  disabilities  that  sap  energy  and 
initiative,  and  result  in  heavy  costs  to  the 
community.  The  provision  of  adequate 
housing  for  the  people  to  be  aided  by  this 
bill  will  be  a  long  step  forward  toward  a 
happier,  more  thrifty  and  industrious  people 
in  our  Nation. 

against  this  bill  is  the  claim  that  it  is 
ganda  argument  of  the  real  estate  lobby 
against  this  bill  is  the  claim  that  it  is 
"socialistic." 

Insofar  as  this  argument  is  intended 
seriously,  it  is  false.  H.R.  4009  will 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  private  enterprise. 
Private  builders,  operating  under  contracts, 
will  construct  all  of  the  housing  projects  to 
be  built  under  the  bill.  The  requirement 
for  a  20  per  cent  gap  between  the  upper 
rental  income  limits  for  admission  to  public 
housing  projects  and  the  lowest  rents  at 
which  adequate  private  housing  is  being 
provided,  new  or  old,  for  rent  or  for  sale, 
assures  that  there  will  be  no  competition  be- 
tween public  housing  and  private  enterprise. 
The  local  public  housing  authorities  will 
sell  their  bonds  on  the  private  investment 
market.  Under  the  farm  housing  program, 
loans  would  be  made  only  to  those  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  secure  credit  from  private 
sources  on  terms  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
The  research  program  authorized  in  the 
bill  is  specifically  designed  to  enable  the 
private  housing  industry  to  serve  a  much 
broader  market  through  improved  methods 
and  lower  costs. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  this  argument  by 
the  members  of  the  real  estate  lobby  is  not 
meant  seriously.  They  know  better.  And 
so  do  the  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  studied  the  facts  of  the 
matter  and  concluded  that  the  bill  is  desir- 
able.   The  24  Republican  and  33  Demo- 
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erratic  members  of  the  Senate  who  voted  for 
a  comparable  bill  did  not  believe  the  charge 
of  socialism.  The  many  distinguished 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  who 
support  the  bill  do  not  believe  it  is  social- 
istic. The  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans — all  of  them  have  seen  through  the 
charge  of  socialism  and  support  the  bill. 
So  do  the  American  Municipal  Association 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  sup- 
port the  bill.  So  do  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities  and  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches.  So  do  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women.  So  do 
the  National  Grange  and  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  And  so  do  the  many  other 
outstanding  organizations  and  individuals 
who  have  testified  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

Yet  the  real  estate  lobby,  shortsighted  and 
utterly  selfish,  continues  to  cry  "socialism" 
in  a  last  effort  to  smother  the  real  facts  and 
real  issues  which  this  bill  is  designed  to 
meet. 

These  attempts  to  mislead  and  frighten 
the  people  and  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress — these  false  claims  designed  to 
prejudice  some  groups  of  the  people  against 
others — these  malicious  and  willful  appeals 
to  ignorance  and  selfishness — are  examples 
of  selfish  propaganda  at  its  worst. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  our 
country,  nor  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress,  will  permit  themselves  to  be  de- 


ceived. The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
The  people  know  that  the  country  needs  a 
full-scale  program  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families,  to  eliminate 
slums,  and  to  improve  housing  standards  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 

This  bill  presents  such  a  program — a 
practical  and  tested  program.  It  is  not,  as 
some  would  have  you  believe,  some  new  and 
foreign  program  to  be  fastened  upon  the 
backs  of  our  people  against  their  will.  A 
similar  program  was  authorized  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  in  1937.  That 
program  was  carried  out  successfully  and 
was  widely  accepted  by  the  people.  Projects 
were  built  in  268  cities  and  towns,  located 
in  37  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,    the    Virgin    Islands    and    Hawaii. 

Some  of  these  projects  were,  of  course, 
located  in  the  largest  cities,  since  the  need 
there  was  serious.  But  projects  were  also 
built  in  such  cities  and  towns  as  Lakeland, 
Florida;  Peoria,  Illinois;  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts; Portland,  Oregon;  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee; and  Brownsville,  Texas,  where  the 
need  was  also  serious.  Of  the  268  cities  and 
towns  in  which  public  housing  projects  were 
built,  104 — 39  per  cent — 4iad  less  than  25,000 
population  in  1940. 

When  the  war  ended,  applications  for 
public  housing  projects  were  received  from 
357  towns  and  cities,  in  37  States,  even 
though  the  existing  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  was  exhausted.  At  present, 
42  States  have  enacted  legislation  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  local  housing  au- 
thorities. More  than  470  such  authorities 
have  been  established.  They  are  waiting 
for  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

It  is  dramatically  apparent  from  the  vast 
public  support  for  H.R.  4009  that  the  people 
know  that  this  bill  is  a  part  of  the  long-range 
effort  we  must  make  to  build  toward  a 
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stronger  economy,  an  increasing  prosperity, 
and  a  happier  and  more  secure  citizenry  in 
the  United  States. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  gready  promote  the  general 
welfare.  It  will  also  prove  of  real  benefit 
to  those  real  estate  interests  that  now  oppose 
its   enactment.    To   strengthen   the  whole 


fabric    of    our    American    society    is    to 
strengthen  all  its  several  parts. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.] 

note:  For  the  statement  by  the  President  upon  sign- 
ing the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  see  Item  157. 


127    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Upon  Signing  the 
Reorganization  Act.    June  20,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  today  signed  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
depart  from  my  recommendation  and  that 
of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  in  that  they  permit  the 
rejection  of  reorganization  plans  by  action 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  acting  alone. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  to  proceed,  under 
this  measure,  in  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress on  the  important  task  of  improving 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch. 
I  am  today  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
seven  reorganization  plans,  each  with  a  re- 
lated message  setting  forth  its  purpose  and 
effects.  I  shall  also  transmit  an  additional 
message  recommending  legislation  to  place 
the  management  and  financing  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  a  more  business-like 
basis.  These  reorganization  measures  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  more  respon- 
sible and  efficient  administration  of  Federal 
programs.  They  are  important  steps  in 
putting  into  effect  several  major  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  for 


improvement  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  executive  branch.  They 
are  closely  related  to  the  proposals  submitted 
today. 

The  recommendations  presented  to  the 
Congress  at  this  session,  in  response  to  the 
specific  opportunity  presented  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commission  on  Organization 
and  the  passage  of  the  Reorganization  Act, 
are  of  two  types.  First  are  those  dealing 
with  the  general  management  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  affecting  all  or  a  large  number 
of  the  agencies.  Second  are  those  dealing 
with  the  organization  of  individual  major 
departments  or  agencies. 

With  respect  to  general  management: 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1949 
rounds  out  the  organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  by  transferring 
to  it  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  two  im- 
portant over-all  staff  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1949  im- 
proves the  organization  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  by  making  the  Chairman 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  civil  service 
programs  within  regulations  made  by  the 
Commission.    This  will  free  the  Commis- 
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sion  as  a  body  to  concentrate  upon  matters 
of  basic  policy  and  on  the  determination  of 
appeals. 

I  have  previously  recommended  legisla- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  proposals  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  that  salaries 
of  top  officials  be  raised.  This  is  essential 
if  the  Government  is  to  retain  and  acquire 
men  with  the  vigor,  imagination  and  ex- 
perience necessary  to  make  these  reorganiza- 
tion measures  truly  effective. 

I  have  previously  recommended  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  property  and  admin- 
istrative services  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
pending  in  the  Senate.  This  legislation 
will  create  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  make  fundamental  improvements 
in  the  Government's  system  of  procurement 
and  property  management. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1949,  which 
transfers  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  will  fa- 
cilitate the  organization  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  by  enabling  the 
new  agency  to  focus  its  attention  on  per- 
fecting central  services  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  housekeeping  activities  of 
the  Government.  Furthermore,  it  will 
place  the  Public  Roads  Administration  in 
its  most  appropriate  location  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  has  been  in- 
structed to  work  with  the  departments  and 
agencies  in  preparing  budget  estimates  on 
a  performance  basis,  as  proposed  by  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government.  This 
should  provide  a  more  understandable 
statement  of  Federal  activities  and  of  their 
financial  requirements  in  the  annual  budget. 

Other  important  steps  for  improving 
fiscal   administration  are   included   in  the 


pending  legislative  revisions  of  the  National 
Security  Act  and  the  legislation  I  shall 
propose  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
In  addition,  the  executive  agencies  are  co- 
operating with  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  improving  their  accounting  systems. 

Each  of  these  actions  is  in  general  accord 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government.  They  do  not 
complete  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  executive  branch, 
but  they  represent  a  very  significant 
beginning. 

With  respect  to  particular  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

I  have  recommended,  and  the  Congress 
has  enacted,  legislation  to  permit  the  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of  State 
along  lines  approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Organization.  The  internal  reorganization 
of  that  Department  is   proceeding. 

I  have  recommended,  and  the  Senate  has 
acted  upon,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  and  improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  our  defense  activities. 
It  is  essential  that  action  be  completed  on 
this  measure  in  order  to  provide  responsible 
leadership  for  our  defense  establishment. 
This  legislation  will  not  only  strengthen 
the  administration  of  our  armed  forces  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  it  will  also 
make  possible  major  economies  in  the  exe- 
cution of  activities  common  to  the  several 
armed  forces. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1949  and 
the  legislation  I  shall  recommend  both  deal 
with  improvements  in  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  Post  Office.  The  plan 
and  legislation  would  strengthen  the  top 
management  of  the  Post  Office  and  afford 
that  Department  greater  financial  and  op- 
erating flexibility. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1949  will 
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create  a  Department  of  Welfare  to  admin- 
ister most  of  the  programs  now  within  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  The  creation  of 
this  Department  will  meet  a  long  standing 
need  of  the  executive  branch  and  recognize 
the  importance  of  our  social  security,  educa- 
tion, and  related  programs. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1949 
strengthens  the  Department  of  Labor  by 
transferring  to  it  the  employment  service 
and  unemployment  compensation  activities. 
This  conforms  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  and  reverses  undesirable 
developments  of  recent  years  which  have 
scattered  various  labor  programs  through- 
out the  Executive  Branch. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1949  pro- 
vides for  the  more  effective  administration 
of  the  operating  activities  of  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission  by  vesting  executive  au- 
thority in  the  Chairman. 

These  are  important  moves  affecting 
major  areas  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Additional  actions  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  other  problems  of  Departmental  or- 
ganization and  administration.  I  intend 
to  submit  other  reorganization  plans  and 
legislative  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  appreciate  the  significance  of 
these  legislative  proposals  and  reorganiza- 
tion plans.  The  common  objective  is  a  gov- 
ernment establishment  which  performs  its 
authorized  functions  with  effectiveness  and 
economy.  We  are  seeking  to  obtain  this 
through  improvements  in  organization  and 
administrative  arrangements. 

The  approval  of  a  reorganization  plan  or 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  dealing  with 
organizational  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments does  not  automatically  produce  effi- 


ciency and  economy  or  reduce  expenditures. 
Only  the  curtailment  or  abolition  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  can  be  expected  to  result 
in  substantial  immediate  savings.  The  sig- 
nificance of  reorganization  plans  or  legisla- 
tion is  that  they  make  it  possible  to  work  out 
improvements  in  administration  which  will 
increase  efficiency  and  reduce  expenditures 
over  a  period  of  time.  Thus,  they  provide  a 
necessary  basis  for  increased  economy  and 
efficiency. 

I  intend  to  see  that  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  opportunity  for  securing  better  opera- 
tions which  the  reorganization  plans  afford. 
This  will  require  a  steady  and  sustained 
effort  to  achieve  improved  management. 
Without  such  an  effort  a  major  purpose  of 
the  reorganization  actions  will  not  be 
realized. 

Taken  together,  the  actions  listed  in  this 
message  place  before  the  Congress  an  ini- 
tial program  of  reorganization  covering 
certain  areas  which  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  has 
stated  hold  great  promise  of  increasing 
economy  and  efficiency.  The  Commission 
did  not  state  the  amount  of  savings  which 
could  be  anticipated,  nor  is  it  possible  for 
me  to  indicate  their  ultimate  dollar  effect. 
By  enlarging  the  opportunity  for  effective 
management  within  the  Government,  how- 
ever, they  will  lead  to  more  efficient  per- 
formance of  services  by  the  Government  and 
lower  costs.  In  addition  to  the  potential 
economies,  these  actions  will  invigorate  and 
promote  better  management  within  the 
Government. 

They  deserve  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  is  Public 
Law  109  (63  Stat.  203). 

See  also  Items  128-134, 140, 143  and  note. 
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128    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  1 
of  1949  Establishing  a  Department  of  Welfare.    June  20,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1949,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  This  plan  will  provide  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  to  take  its  place  among  the 
principal  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  new  Department  will  per- 
form the  functions  and  conduct  the  pro- 
grams now  administered  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Welfare. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Welfare 
is  long  overdue.  President  Harding  first 
recommended  to  the  Congress  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  department  in  1923.  In 
1937  President  Roosevelt's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management  likewise  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare.  More  recently,  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  has  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  department  to  ad- 
minister the  social  security  and  education 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  foundation  for  the  Department  of 
Welfare  was  laid  in  1939  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  With 
respect  to  this  action  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments stated  in  its  Report  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949  that  "the  Federal  Security 
Agency  should  have  been  designated  an 
Executive  Department"  at  the  time  of  its 
creation;  but  the  Reorganization  Act  then  in 
effect  did  not  permit  such  action.  A  second 
step  was  taken  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1946,  which  transferred  additional  re- 
lated   activities    to    the    Federal    Security 


Agency  and  strengthened  its  internal  organi- 
zation. Again,  the  Reorganization  Act  then 
in  effect  did  not  authorize  the  designation  of 
the  Agency  as  an  executive  department. 
However,  I  stated  in  my  message  accom- 
panying that  plan: 

"...  but,  while  this  step  is  important  in 
itself,  I  believe  that  a  third  step  should  soon 
be  taken.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  that 
agency  should  be  converted  into  an  execu- 
tive department." 

Since  then  I  have  several  times  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  be  made  an 
executive  department. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  is  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  human  resources  of  the 
nation.  Plainly,  as  I  stated  in  my  message 
transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1946: 

"The  size  and  scope  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  importance  of  its  functions 
call  for  departmental  status  and  a  permanent 
place  in  the  President's  Cabinet." 
In  number  of  personnel  and  volume  of  ex- 
penditures it  now  exceeds  several  of  the 
existing  executive  departments.  The  range 
of  its  programs  and  the  significance  of  their 
impact  upon  national  development  obvi- 
ously entide  it  to  a  place  in  the  highest  rank 
of  Federal  organizations. 

On  May  9th  of  this  year,  when  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  reorganization  legislation 
would  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a  new 
department,  I  urged  the  Congress  to  enact  a 
measure  creating  a  Department  of  Welfare. 
Since  that  restriction  was  later  eliminated 
from  the  Bill  and  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  authorizes  the  establishment  of  an 
executive  department,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  reorganization  plan  procedure  affords 
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the  simplest  and  most  expeditious  method 
of  creating  a  Department  of  Welfare. 

In  order  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  Department,  the  plan  consolidates  in  the 
Secretary  of  Welfare  the  functions  now 
vested  in  the  various  officers  and  units  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  authorizes 
him  to  delegate  their  performance  to  ap- 
propriate officers  and  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Thus,  it  carries  out  two  of  the 
cardinal  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  namely,  that  the 
department  heads  should  control  and  have 
full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their 
departments  and  that  they  should  have  au- 
thority to  organize  their  departments.  Such 
authority  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  work 
out  the  most  effective  distribution  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  and  will  contribute 
both  to  efficiency  and  economy  in  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  convenience  of  State  agen- 
cies and  the  public  in  dealing  with  the 
Department. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization  in- 
cluded in  this  plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  I  also  have  found  and  declare  that  by 
reason  of  these  reorganizations  it  is  necessary 
to  include  in  the  plan  provisions  for  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  Welfare  to  head  the  Department  of 
Welfare  and  of  an  Undersecretary  and  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  to  assist  him  in  the 
proper  performance  of  the  heavy  duties  in- 
volved in  the  direction  of  the  Department. 

In  submitting  this  reorganization  plan,  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  various  units  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.    Among  these  are  pro- 


posals for  certain  transfers  to  or  from  other 
agencies.  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1949,  which  I  am  transmitting  today,  I  am 
providing  for  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  transfers.  The  other  proposals  are 
currently  under  study,  but  final  conclusions 
have  not  yet  been  reached  with  respect  to 
them.  The  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  will  effectuate  the  one 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
executive  department.  It  will  not  in  any 
wise  interfere  with  the  presentation  of  addi- 
tional reorganization  plans  with  respect  to 
other  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
in  this  field  or  with  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  any  of  them  by  statute. 

The  reorganizations  included  in  this  plan 
will  provide  for  greater  flexibility  of  internal 
organization,  clearer  responsibility,  and 
more  effective  administration  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  new  Department.  The  bene- 
fits in  improved  service  and  lower  costs  will 
flow  from  the  administrative  actions  made 
possible  by  the  plan  rather  than  immediately 
from  the  plan  itself.  Over  a  period  it  is 
probable  that  substantial  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures will  result  in  comparison  with 
those  which  otherwise  will  be  necessary,  but 
it  is  not  practicable  at  this  time  to  itemize 
such  reductions. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Welfare 
represents  a  sound  and  much  needed  step 
in  the  improvement  of  Federal  organiza- 
tion. It  provides  appropriate  recognition 
for  the  related  and  highly  important  func- 
tions which  the  Government  carries  on  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  its  people.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  allow  this  reorganization 
plan  to  become  effective. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  I  of  1949  is  printed  in 
House  Document  222  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  It 
did   not   become   effective. 
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129    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  2 
of  1949:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.    June  20, 1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1949,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  This  plan  transfers  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  now  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  employment 
services  and  unemployment  compensation, 
the  latter  of  which  is  now  more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  unemployment  insurance.  The 
plan  also  transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  functions  of  the  Veterans'  Placement 
Service  Board  and  of  its  chairman  and  abol- 
ishes that  Board.  These  changes  are  in 
general  accord  with  recommendations  made 
by  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization  in- 
cluded in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1949 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  said 
Act.  The  primary  benefits  from  these  re- 
organizations will  take  the  form  of  improve- 
ments in  administration  and  service.  It  is 
probable  that  a  significant  reduction  in 
expenditures  will  result  from  the  taking 
effect  of  the  plan  as  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent estimates  and  workload  assumptions 
contained  in  the  1950  Budget  as  amended, 
but  an  itemization  of  such  savings  is  not 
possible  in  advance  of  the  transfer. 

One  of  the  major  needs  of  the  executive 
branch  is  a  sound  and  effective  organiza- 
tion of  labor  functions.  More  than  35  years 
ago  the  Federal  Government's  labor  func- 
tions were  brought  together  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.    In  recent  years,  however, 


the  tendency  has  been  to  disperse  such  func- 
tions throughout  the  Government.  New 
labor  programs  have  been  placed  outside 
of  the  Department  and  some  of  its  most 
basic  functions  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Department  to  other  agencies. 

In  my  judgment,  this  course  has  been 
fundamentally  unsound  and  should  be  re- 
versed. The  labor  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  constitutes  a  family  of 
interrelated  functions  requiring  generally 
similar  professional  training  and  experience, 
involving  numerous  overlapping  problems, 
and  calling  for  strong,  unified  leadership. 
Together  they  form  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant areas  of  Federal  activity.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Labor  Department  be  strength- 
ened and  restored  to  its  original  position 
as  the  central  agency  of  the  Government 
for  dealing  with  labor  problems. 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

One  of  the  most  essential  steps  in  improv- 
ing the  organization  of  labor  functions  is 
the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
Bureau  administers  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment services  and  unemployment  insurance. 
These  activities  mainly  involve  the  review 
and  apportionment  of  grants-in-aid,  ap- 
proval of  State  plans  and  grants,  the  conduct 
of  research  and  developmental  activities,  and 
the  provision  of  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
State  agencies  which  actually  conduct  the 
services. 

Public  employment  services  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  are  companion  programs 
inextricably  interrelated  both  in  purpose 
and  operation.     The  first  assists  workers 
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in  finding  jobs  and  employers  in  obtain- 
ing workers;  the  second  provides  cash 
benefits  for  the  support  of  workers  and  their 
families  when  suitable  jobs  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Thus,  each  complements  the  other. 
At  the  local  operating  level  the  two  pro- 
grams are  almost  invariably  carried  on  in 
the  same  unit — the  local  employment  of- 
fice. At  the  State  level  they  are  admin- 
istered by  the  same  agency  in  nearly  every 
State.  As  a  result,  an  unusually  high  degree 
of  coordination  at  the  Federal  level  is 
essential. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  basic 
consideration  which  must  govern  the  ad- 
ministration of  both  of  these  programs. 
From  the  standpoint  of  all  interested 
parties — the  worker,  the  employer,  and  the 
public — the  primary  concern  is  employment. 
Essential  as  they  are,  unemployment  bene- 
fits at  a  fraction  of  regular  wages  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  earnings  from  a  steady 
job.  In  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams, therefore,  primary  attention  must 
be  focused  on  achieving  the  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  employment  services.  On 
them  depend  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  the  worker  and  the  extent  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  burden  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  public. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  the  agency  which  can 
contribute  most  to  the  development  of 
sound  and  efficient  employment  service.  It 
has  the  understanding  of  employment  prob- 
lems and  of  the  operation  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket which  is  essential  in  this  field.  It  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  specialists  and  the  wealth 
of  information  on  occupations,  employment 
trends,  wage  rates,  working  conditions, 
labor  legislation  and  other  matters  essential 
to  employment  counseling  and  placement. 

Close  working  relations  between  the 
United    States    Employment    Service    and 


most  of  the  agencies  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment are  vital  to  the  success  of  both.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  a  fund  of  in- 
formation on  employment  and  occupations 
which  is  basic  to  the  planning  and  operation 
of  the  Service.  The  Women's  Bureau  and 
the  Child  Labor  Branch  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  afford  expert  advice  on  em- 
ployment problems  relating  to  women  and 
adolescents.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards can  assist  the  Service  on  questions  of 
working  conditions  and  other  labor  stand- 
ards, and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  on 
occupational  training  problems.  At  the 
same  time  the  various  agencies  of  the  Labor 
Department  need  the  detailed  current  in- 
formation on  labor  problems  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  labor  market  which  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  possesses. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  unem- 
ployment insurance  must  be  administered 
in  close  relationship  with  employment  serv- 
ice and  other  employment  programs.  In 
many  of  our  industrial  States,  and  in  most 
foreign  countries,  unemployment  insurance 
is  administered  by  the  agency  responsible 
for  labor  functions.  Furthermore,  the  un- 
employment insurance  system  has  a  vital 
stake  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
for  employment  services,  for  what  benefits 
the  employment  service  also  benefits  the  un- 
employment insurance  program. 

The  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  including  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Service,  together  with  the 
functions  thereof,  will  give  assurance  that 
primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
improvement  of  the  employment  services 
and  that  the  maximum  effort  will  be  made  to 
provide  jobs  in  lieu  of  cash  benefits. 

The  plan  also  transfers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil created  by  the  act  establishing  the  United 
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States  Employment  Service.  This  Council 
consists  of  outstanding  representatives  of 
labor,  management,  and  the  public  who  are 
especially  familiar  with  employment  prob- 
lems. 


VETERANS    PLACEMENT   SERVICE   BOARD 

Although  the  Veterans'  Employment 
Service  operates  through  the  regular  em- 
ployment office  system,  its  policies  are  de- 
termined by  the  Veterans'  Placement  Service 
Board  created  by  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944.  This  Board  consists 
of  the  heads  of  three  Federal  agencies,  only 
one  of  which  administers  employment 
services.  Furthermore,  the  full-time  direc- 
tor of  the  Service  is  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Board,  who  is  not  other- 
wise engaged  in  employment  service  activ- 
ity, rather  than  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
within  which  the  Service  is  administered. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  cumbersome  and 
results  in  an  undue  division  of  authority 
and  responsibility. 


In  order  to  simplify  the  administration  of 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service  and  as- 
sure the  fullest  cooperation  between  it  and 
the  general  employment  service,  the  plan 
eliminates  the  Veterans'  Placement  Service 
Board  and  transfers  its  functions  and  those 
of  its  Chairman  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
By  thus  concentrating  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  Service,  the  plan  will  make  for 
better  service  to  the  veteran  seeking  em- 
ployment or  vocational  counseling. 


This  plan  is  a  major  step  in  the  rebuilding 
and  strengthening  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  I  am  convinced  is  essential  to 
the  sound  and  efficient  organization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  2  o£  1949  is  published 
in  the  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  1065)  and  in 
the  1 949-1 953  Compilation  of  title  3  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (p.  998).  It  became  effective 
on  August  20,  1949. 


130    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  3 
of  1949:  Post  Office  Department.    ]une  20,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1949,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  This  plan  constitutes  an  important 
first  step  in  strengthening  the  organization 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

One  of  the  prime  essentials  of  good  de- 
partmental administration  is  authority  from 
the  Congress  to  a  department  head  to 
organize  and  control  his  department.  The 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 


tive Branch  of  the  Government  emphasized 
in  its  first  and  subsequent  reports  that  sep- 
arate authorities  to  subordinates  should  be 
eliminated.  The  plan  gives  the  Postmaster 
General  the  necessary  authority  to  organize 
and  control  his  department  by  transferring  to 
him  the  functions  of  all  subordinate  officers 
and  agencies  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
including  the  functions  of  each  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  the  Purchasing  Agent, 
the  Comptroller  and  the  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts.   The    Postmaster    General    is    au- 
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thorized  to  delegate  to  subordinates  desig- 
nated by  him  such  of  his  functions  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  responsible  for 
the  management  of  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est businesses.  Like  the  head  of  any  large 
business,  the  Postmaster  General  should  be 
given  adequate  top  level  assistance  in  carry- 
ing on  the  operations  of  the  Department  so 
that  he  may  have  time  to  devote  to  matters 
of  departmental  and  public  policy.  In  order 
to  provide  needed  assistance  to  the  Post- 
master General,  the  plan  establishes  the 
positions  of  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  four  Assistant  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral, comparable  to  the  positions  of 
Undersecretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  in 
other  departments. 

The  plan  also  establishes  an  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Post  Office  Department  com- 
posed of  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  and  seven 
other  members  representing  the  public,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Advisory  Board  will  make  available  to 
the  Postmaster  General  the  advice  of  out- 
standing private  citizens  and  will  afford  a 
useful  channel  for  the  interchange  of  views 
between  postal  officials  and  the  public  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  postal  service. 

I  have  found  after  investigation  that  each 
reorganization  contained  in  the  plan  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  I  have  also 
found  and  hereby  declare  that  by  reason  of 


the  reorganization  made  by  this  plan,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  in  the  plan  provisions 
for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  four  As- 
sistant Postmasters  General,  and  members 
of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  plan  abolishes  the  Bu- 
reau of  Accounts  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  offices  of  Comptroller, 
Purchasing  Agent,  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmasters  General. 

This  plan  carries  into  effect  those  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  respecting  the  Post  Office 
Department  which  can  be  accomplished 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization 
Act.  I  am  also  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  for  legislation  which  will 
implement  other  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  and  place  the  operations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  a  more  business- 
like basis. 

The  primary  result  of  this  reorganization 
plan  will  be  more  effective  administration. 
Although  a  substantial  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures will  not  be  brought  about  by  the 
plan  alone,  major  economies  can  be 
achieved  over  a  period  of  time  as  a  result  of 
this  plan  and  the  enactment  of  the  postal 
legislation  which  I  am  recommending  to 
the  Congress. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  3  of  1949  is  published 
in  the  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  1066)  and 
in  the  1 949-1 953  Compilation  of  title  3  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (p.  999).  It  became  effec- 
tive on  August  20,  1949. 
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131     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  4 
of  1949:  National  Security  Council  and  National  Security 
Resources  Board.    ]une  20,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1949,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  The  plan  transfers  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  to  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  After  investigation  I  have 
found,  and  I  hereby  declare,  that  each  re- 
organization included  in  the  plan  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

The  growth  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  increasingly  complex  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  it  must  deal  have  greatly 
intensified  the  necessity  of  strong  and  well- 
coordinated  staff  facilities  to  enable  the 
President  to  meet  his  responsibilities  for  the 
effective  administration  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Ten  years  ago 
several  of  the  staff  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  were  brought  together  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  President.  The 
wisdom  of  this  step  has  been  demonstrated 
by  greatly  improved  staff  assistance  to  the 
President,  which  has  contributed  impor- 
tandy  to  the  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  trying  years  of  war  and  of 
post-war  adjustment. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  however,  the  Congress  has 
further  recognized  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate central  staff  and  created  two  new 
important  staff  agencies  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent— the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
The  primary  function  of  the  first  of  these 


agencies,  as  defined  by  statute,  is  "to  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  integration 
of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies 
relating  to  the  national  security."  The 
function  of  the  second  is  "to  ad- 
vise the  President  concerning  the  coordi- 
nation of  military,  industrial,  and  civilian 
mobilization." 

Within  their  respective  fields  these  agen- 
cies assist  the  President  in  developing  plans 
and  policies  which  extend  beyond  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  single  department  of 
the  Government.  In  this  they  play  a  role 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  various 
units  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  fact,  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  deal  require  close  collaboration 
with  the  agencies  of  the  Executive  Office. 

Since  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board  is  to  advise  and  as- 
sist the  President  and  their  work  needs  to  be 
coordinated  to  the  fullest  degree  with  that 
of  other  staff  arms  of  the  President,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  be  incorporated  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  importance  of 
this  transfer  was  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  which  specifi- 
cally recommended  such  a  change  as  one  of 
the  essential  steps  in  strengthening  the  staff 
facilities  of  the  President  and  improving 
the  over-all  management  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  coordination 
with  other  staff  agencies,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  National  Security 
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Resources  Board  are  physically  located  with 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  I 
have  taken  steps  to  assure  close  working 
relations  between  them  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Office.  This  plan,  therefore, 
will  bring  their  legal  status  into  accord  with 
existing  administrative  practice.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  reorganizations  included 
in  the  plan  will  immediately  result  in  re- 
duced expenditures.  They  will,  however, 
provide  a  firm  foundation  for  maintaining 


and  furthering  the  efficient  administrative 
relationships  already  established,  and  for 
assuring  that  we  have  provided  permanent 
arrangements  vitally  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  4  of  1949  is  published 
ing  the  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  1067)  and 
in  the  1 949-1 953  Compilation  of  title  3  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (p.  1000).  It  be- 
came effective  on  August  20,  1949. 


132    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  5 
of  1949:  Civil  Service  Commission.    ]une  20,  1949 

that  system  should  be  effectively  organized 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities.    This  plan 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  of  1949,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  This  plan  provides  for  unified  direc- 
tion by  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  executive 
affairs  of  the  Commission.  At  the  same 
time,  it  maintains  the  advantages  of  the  bi- 
partisan three-member  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  continue  to  advise  the 
President  on  the  civil  service  system,  to  is- 
sue the  basic  civil  service  regulations,  and 
to  assure  protection  of  merit  system  princi- 
ples by  conducting  investigations  and  de- 
termining appeals. 

The  need  for  this  reorganization  stems 
from  the  government-wide  importance  of 
civil  service  administration  in  the  executive 
branch.  As  in  private  business,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  government  departments  and 
agencies  depends  in  very  large  part  on  the 
competence  and  morale  of  the  officers  and 
employees.  The  management  of  every  de- 
partment and  almost  every  agency  and 
independent  establishment  is  intimately 
affected  by  the  civil  service  system.  It  is 
essential  that  the  Commission  which  directs 


carries  into  effect  one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1883  as  a  three-member  body  to 
aid  the  President  in  making  the  civil  serv- 
ice rules,  and  to  administer  a  comparatively 
simple  civil  service  system.  Each  com- 
missioner was  made  equally  responsible 
under  the  law  for  performing  the  functions 
assigned  to  the  Commission  and  the  three 
members  functioned  as  a  body  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  agency. 

Sixty-six  years  ago  the  new  agency  con- 
ducted a  single  major  operating  program — 
the  recruitment  and  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  civil  service. 
Eight  executive  departments  then  consti- 
tuted the  entire  executive  branch.  The  total 
Federal  employment  was  about  110,000. 
That  is  less  than  are  now  employed  by 
any  one  of  the  five  largest  executive  agencies. 

Today  the  work  of  the  Commission  is 
vastly  different,  reflecting  the  great  changes 
in  the  government  itself  and  the  progress 
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that  has  been  made  in  personnel  manage- 
ment, both  in  government  and  private  busi- 
ness. To  this  original  job  of  recruitment 
and  examination,  Acts  of  Congress  have 
subsequently  added  many  other  operating 
programs.  Two  of  these  in  particular  in- 
volve large-scale  operations:  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
and  the  administration  of  the  Classification 
Act.  This  augmented  program  applies 
today  to  a  government  about  20  times  as 
large  as  that  of  1883,  employing  men  and 
women  drawn  from  almost  every  American 
occupation  and  profession.  The  statutory 
structure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
itself,  however,  has  not  been  adjusted  over 
the  years  to  its  changing  functions. 

In  its  analysis  of  Federal  personnel  man- 
agement, the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
stressed  the  distinction  between  two  types 
of  functions  now  vested  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  In  the  interest  of  effective 
and  equitable  administration  the  nature  of 
each  of  these  functions  must  be  recognized. 

The  development  and  promulgation  of 
civil  service  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  under  the 
civil  service,  and  the  conduct  of  hearings  on 
matters  appealed  by  individuals  or  depart- 
ments are  appropriate  for  a  three-member 
bipartisan  Commission.  Here  deliberation 
is  important  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  civil  service  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administrative 
direction  of  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Commission's  staff  requires  the  unified 
leadership  of  one  responsible  individual. 
This  is  particularly  so  because  of  the  op- 
erating relationships  with  the  departments 
and  agencies.  Here  decisive,  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  is  essential. 

The  operational  functions  require  a  type 
of  leadership  different  from  that  useful  for 


the  deliberative  functions.  But  under  the 
present  statutory  organization,  the  same 
multiple   leadership  is  provided  for  both. 

Accordingly,  this  reorganization  plan 
separates  day-to-day  administration  from 
the  regulatory  and  appellate  functions. 
It  leaves  vested  in  the  full  Commission  final 
authority  with  respect  to:  (1)  the  formula- 
tion of  civil  service  rules  and  regulations; 
(2)  hearing  and  taking  action  on  all  types 
of  appeals;  (3)  the  administration  of  the 
political  activity  statutes;  (4)  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  civil 
service,  and  (5)  the  function  of  recom- 
mending measures  to  the  President  to  pro- 
mote the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  civil  service  laws  and 
rules. 

To  aid  the  full  Commission  in  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  the  plan  provides  that  the 
regular,  full-time  personal  assistants  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission itself,  and  that  regional  directors 
and  the  heads  of  major  administrative  units 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  only 
after  consultation  with  the  other  Com- 
missioners. 

At  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  most 
effective  and  expeditious  administration  of 
civil  service  matters  and  related  affairs,  the 
plan  concentrates  operating  responsibility 
and  accountability  in  the  Chairman  by  vest- 
ing in  him  the  operating  functions  under 
the  civil  service  rules  and  regulations.  As 
the  chief  executive  and  administrative  of- 
ficer, the  Chairman  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point, supervise  and  direct  the  Commission 
staff  in  the  administration  of  the  Commis- 
sion's affairs.  In  the  conduct  of  civil  serv- 
ice operations  the  Chairman  is  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  full  Commission  and 
to  their  investigatory  powers  and  appellate 
jurisdiciton.  The  plan  leaves  undisturbed 
the  civil  service  laws  and  rules  as  the  con- 
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trolling  body  of  policy.  It  preserves  the  bi- 
partisan nature  of  the  Commission. 

To  provide  assurance  of  undivided  re- 
sponsibility, the  plan  transfers  to  the  Chair- 
man all  of  the  functions  now  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  Commission,  the  Executive 
Director  and  Chief  Examiner,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission. 

Thus  the  plan  provides  suitable  organi- 
zation arrangements  for  both  the  delibera- 
tive and  the  operational  functions. 

The  plan  also  provides  for  the  position  of 
Executive  Director,  under  the  classified 
competitive  civil  service.  He  is  to  be  the 
chief  operating  deputy  to  the  Chairman. 
The  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to 
perform  the  executive  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  Chairman  in  his  absence, 
but  is  specifically  prohibited  from  sitting  as 
a  member  or  acting  member  of  the 
Commission. 

I  have  found  after  investigation  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  I  have  also  found  and  hereby  declare 
that  by  reason  of  the  reorganizations  made 
by  this  plan,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the 
plan  provisions  for  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  the  Executive  Director. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  economies 
which  will  be  realized  by  the  adoption  of 
reorganization  plans.  The  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 


Government  in  its  report  on  Personnel 
Management  stated: 

"This  is,  of  course,  an  area  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  develop  estimates  of  savings. 
After  a  careful  consideration,  however,  of 
the  various  factors  involved,  the  Commis- 
sion does  believe  that  great  savings  can  be 
achieved  if  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  put  into  effect." 

The  economies  to  be  attained  by  this  plan 
will  result  from  improvements  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil  service  system.  It  is  im- 
probable, however,  that  this  plan,  in  itself, 
will  result  in  substantial  immediate  savings. 
To  accomplish  the  benefits  envisioned  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
this  first  step  of  internal  adjustment  in  the 
organization  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion should  be  followed  by  revisions  in  basic 
personnel  legislation. 

The  modification  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  here  proposed  is  designed  to 
create  a  modern  organization  to  meet  to- 
day's problems — an  organization  which 
safeguards  the  merit  principles  of  the  civil 
service  and  at  the  same  time  makes  possible 
the  exercise  of  responsible,  unified  leader- 
ship in  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
civil  service  system. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  5  of  1949  is  published 
in  the  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  1067)  and  in 
the  1949-1953  Compilation  of  title  3  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (p.  1000).  It  became  effec- 
tive on  August  20,  1949. 


133    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  6 
of  1949:  United  States  Maritime  Commission.    June  20, 1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  6  of  1949,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.    This  plan 


is  designed  to  strengthen  the  administration 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
by  making  the  Chairman  the  chief  executive 
and  administrative  officer  of  the  Commission 
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and  vesting  in  him  responsibility  for  the 
appointment  of  its  personnel  and  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  their  activities. 
After  investigation,  I  have  found  and  hereby 
declare  that  each  reorganization  included  in 
this  plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

Unlike  other  major  regulatory  commis- 
sions, the  Maritime  Commission  is  respon- 
sible not  only  for  the  performance  of  im- 
portant regulatory  functions  but  also  for  the 
administration  of  large  and  complex  oper- 
ating and  promotional  programs.  Whereas 
the  budgets  of  most  regulatory  agencies 
amount  to  only  a  few  million  dollars  an- 
nually, the  expenditures  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  exceed  $130,000,000  a  year.  As 
a  result  of  the  war,  the  Commission  is  the 
owner  of  a  fleet  of  over  2,300  ships  aggre- 
gating more  than  23,000,000  deadweight 
tons. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
as  set  forth  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  and  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946,  to  develop  and  maintain  an  adequate 
and  effective  merchant  marine  under  private 
ownership,  the  Commission  is  still  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  carrying  on 
substantial  programs  for  the  charter  and 
sale  of  government-owned  vessels  and  with 
the  continuing  task  of  maintaining  the  re- 
serve merchant  fleet. 

Apart  from  its  functions  with  respect  to 
the  war-built  fleet,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Government's  permanent  objective  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  inevitably  involves  the 
Commission  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities. 
Among  these  are  the  regulation  of  rates  and 
competitive  practices  of  water  carriers,  the 
determination  of  essential  trade  routes  and 
services,  the  award  of  subsidies  to  offset 


differences  between  American  and  foreign 
costs,  the  design  and  construction  of  ships, 
the  inspection  of  subsidized  vessels,  and  the 
training  of  seamen. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  operation  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  been  subjected  to 
independent  examination  by  three  bodies — 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
and  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  All 
of  these  studies  have  pointed  to  difficulties  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Commission's  business 
and  the  necessity  of  improved  organization 
to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
agency.  The  remedies  proposed  have 
differed  in  some  respects,  but  all  the  studies 
have  emphasized  the  need  of  concentrating 
in  a  single  official  the  management  of  a 
large  part  of  the  agency's  work. 

During  the  war  such  a  concentration  was 
temporarily  accomplished  by  executive  order 
under  the  authority  of  the  First  War  Powers 
Act.  In  effect,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission as  War  Shipping  Administrator 
was  made  direcdy  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  several  major  operating  pro- 
grams of  the  Commission.  This  arrange- 
ment proved  its  value  under  the  stress  of 
war.  About  a  year  after  the  end  of  the 
fighting,  however,  it  was  terminated  and 
the  organization  reverted  to  the  prewar 
pattern. 

As  a  result  of  postwar  experience,  the 
Commission  appointed  a  general  manager  in 
1948.  While  this  has  brought  considerable 
improvement,  it  has  not  extricated  the  Com- 
mission from  administration  to  the  degree 
which  is  desirable. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  improving  the  operation 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  I  have  con- 
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eluded  that  the  proper  action  at  this  time 
is  to  concentrate  in  the  Chairman  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  internal  administration 
of  the  agency.  This  is  achieved  by  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  by  transferring 
to  the  Chairman  the  appointment  of  the 
personnel  of  the  agency,  except  for  the  im- 
mediate assistants  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  their 
work.  This  is  substantially  the  arrange- 
ment recommended  for  regulatory  commis- 
sions by  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
Such  a  plan  of  organization  has  many 
advantages.  It  leaves  in  the  Commission 
as  a  body  the  performance  of  regulatory 
functions,  the  determination  of  subsidies, 
and  the  determination  of  major  policies. 
Thus,  it  utilizes  the  Commission  for  the 
type  of  work  for  which  such  a  body  is  best 
adapted.  At  the  same  time  the  plan  places 
under  a  single  official  the  day-to-day  direc- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  staff  within  the 
policies  and  determinations  adopted  by  the 
Commission  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
This  will  provide  more  businesslike  admin- 
istration and  help  to  overcome  the  delays, 


backlogs,  and  operating  difficulties  which 
have  hampered  the  agency.  At  the  same 
time  by  freeing  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission of  much  detail,  the  plan  will  enable 
them  to  concentrate  on  major  questions 
of  policy  and  program  and  thereby  will 
obtain  earlier  and  better  considered  reso- 
lution of  the  basic  problems  of  the  agency. 

Though  the  taking  effect  of  this  plan  in 
itself  may  not  result  in  substantial  immedi- 
ate economies,  it  is  probable  that  the  im- 
proved organizational  arrangements  will 
bring  about,  over  a  period  of  time,  improved 
operations  and  substantially  reduced  ex- 
penditures. An  itemization  of  these  reduc- 
tions, however,  in  advance  of  actual  expe- 
rience under  the  plan  is  not  practicable. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  reorganization 
plan  will  contribute  importantly  to  the  more 
businesslike  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  programs  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  6  of  1949  is  published 
in  the  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  1069)  and 
in  the  1 949-1 953  Compilation  of  title  3  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (p.  1001).  It  be- 
came effective  on  August  20,  1949. 


134    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  7 
of  1949:  Public  Roads  Administration.    June  20,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  of  1949,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  This  plan  transfers  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. After  investigation  I  have  found 
and  hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  this  Plan  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 


forth  in  Section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949. 

This  plan  directly  carries  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  Public  Roads 
Administration.  That  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  the  appropriate  location  for 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  in  the 
executive  branch  is  evident  from  the  nature 
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of  its  functions  and  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Department.  The  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration is  primarily  engaged  in  planning 
and  financing  the  development  of  the  high- 
ways which  provide  the  essential  facilities 
for  motor  transportation  throughout  the 
country.  Thus,  it  comes  directly  within 
the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  defined  by  its  organic  act,  which 
provides:  "It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty 
of  said  Department  to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce .  .  .  and  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  the  United  States." 

In  its  reorganization  proposals  the  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  adhered  to  the 
statutory  definition  of  the  functions  and 
role  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the 
Congress  likewise  were  guided  by  this  con- 
cept of  the  Department  in  transferring  to 
it  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and 
the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  A  care- 
ful review  of  the  structure  of  the  executive 
branch  reveals  no  other  department  or 
agency  in  which  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration can  so  appropriately  be  located. 

The  desirability  of  this  transfer  of  the 
Public  Roads  Administration  is  further  em- 
phasized by  its  relation  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  This  Bill  creates  a 
new  General  Services  Administration  and 
concentrates  in  it  the  principal  central  ad- 
ministrative service  programs  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  bill  also  revises  the  basic 
legislation  on  property  management.  It  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  and  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments 


and  awaits  final  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  This  measure  substantially  con- 
forms to  recommendations  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  to  proposals  more  recently  pre- 
sented by  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
with  which  I  concur.  The  enactment  of 
this  Bill  will  constitute  an  important  step 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Federal  ad- 
ministration. Since  the  Bill  makes  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property,  now  handled  by  the  War  Assets 
Administration  which  will  expire  by  law  on 
June  30,  early  enactment  is  vital. 

In  establishing  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Bill  transfers  to  the 
Administration  all  of  the  functions  and 
units  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Part 
of  these  functions  relating  to  the  housing 
of  the  governmental  establishment  clearly 
fall  within  the  purpose  of  such  an  Ad- 
ministration. Certain  other  functions  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency,  however,  bear 
very  little  real  relation  to  the  objectives  of 
the  General  Services  Administration.  The 
Congressional  committees  which  have  dealt 
with  the  Bill  have  frankly  indicated  that 
further  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
proper  location  of  some  of  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency.  The  sooner 
these  unrelated  programs  can  be  removed 
from  the  new  agency,  the  sooner  it  can  con- 
centrate its  efforts  upon  improving  admin- 
istrative services  throughout  the  executive 
branch  and  make  the  contribution  to  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  for  which  it  has  been 
designed. 

Principal  among  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  which  are  unrelated 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  are 
those  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 
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This  agency  is  primarily  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grants  to  States  for 
highway  purposes  rather  than  in  the  per- 
formance of  services  for  other  Federal 
agencies.  Its  functions,  therefore,  do  not 
fall  within  the  field  of  activities  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Their  in- 
clusion cannot  but  complicate  and  impede 
the  development  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  the  performance  of  its 
intended  purpose.  This  reorganization 
plan  will  eliminate  such  a  difficulty. 

Since  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
will  be  transferred  bodily  from  one  major 
agency  to  another,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  reorganization  will  directly  result 
in  any  appreciable  reduction  in  its  expendi- 


tures at  this  time.  However,  the  plan  will 
make  for  better  organization  and  direction 
of  Federal  programs  relating  to  transporta- 
tion. Assuming  the  early  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administration  Serv- 
ices Bill,  the  plan  will  also  materially  simpli- 
fy the  development  of  the  proposed  General 
Services  Administration  and  thereby  facili- 
tate improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministrative services  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  7  o£  1949  is  published 
in  the  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  1070)  and  in 
the  1 949-1 953  Compilation  of  title  3  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (p.  1002).  It  became  ef- 
fective on  August  20,  1949. 


135    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Extending 
Certain  Benefits  to  Reservists  and  National  Guardsmen. 
June  20,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  signed  S.  213,  81st  Congress, 
an  act  to  provide  benefits  for  members  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces  who 
suffer  disability  or  death  from  injuries  in- 
curred while  engaged  in  active-duty  training 
for  periods  of  less  than  30  days  or  while 
engaged  in  inactive-duty  training. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  extend  to 
reservists  of  all  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices (including  national  guardsmen)  who 
are  killed  or  injured  while  rendering  service 
or  undergoing  training  under  competent 
orders  for  short  periods  of  time  the  same 
benefits  they  would  receive  if  serving  for 
longer  periods. 

At  the  present  time,  members  of  the  regu- 
lar establishment  and  reservists  on  extended 
active  duty  (which  means  active  duty  in 
excess  of  30  days)  if  killed  or  disabled  in 


line  of  duty  are  entided  to  receive  certain 
benefits  with  respect  to  hospitalization,  pay, 
death  benefits,  and,  if  permanently  disabled, 
retirement  benefits.  On  the  other  hand 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  S.  213,  reservists 
on  duty  or  undergoing  training  for  less 
than  30  days  have  had  only  very  limited  pro- 
tection in  some  of  these  respects. 

The  new  act  makes  protection  uniform 
regardless  of  whether  the  period  of  duty  or 
training  is  more  or  less  than  30  days.  This 
will  cover  inactive  duty  training,  including 
drills,  as  well  as  active  duty  training.  It  will 
also  cover  training  duty  injuries  regardless 
of  whether  the  individual  is  serving  with  or 
without  pay.  S.  213  applies  to  both  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel.  Its  provisions  are 
retroactive  to  August  14,  1945,  when  the 
fighting  ended. 
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The  principle  of  this  legislation  was 
recommended  in  the  reports  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Civilian  Components  (the  Gray 
Board)  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civilian  Pay  (the  Hook  Board). 

S.  213  will  eliminate  a  discrimination 
which  has  existed  against  reservists  and  na- 


tional guardsmen.  I  believe  that  it  will 
contribute  materially  toward  promoting  our 
training  program  for  these  reserve  com- 
ponents whose  morale  and  efficiency  are  so 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  213  is  Public  Law  108  (63  Stat. 
201). 


136    Statement  by  the  President  Reporting  on  the  Paris  Meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.    June  21,  1949 


THE  SECRETARY  of  State  has  given  me 
daily  reports,  and  now  a  final  report,  on  the 
recently  concluded  session  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris. 

Genuine  progress  was  made  at  this  ses- 
sion toward  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with 
Austria.  This  is  a  development  which  I 
know  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  people  of 
Austria,  who  for  4  years  since  the  end  of 
hostilities  have  lived  under  a  regime  of 
occupation.  Almost  6  years  ago,  at  the  first 
Moscow  Conference  in  1943,  it  was  solemnly 
declared  that  Austria  was  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  enemy  country  but  as  a  liberated 
country,  the  first  victim  of  Nazi  aggression, 
and  it  has  been  the  consistent  effort  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
to  honor  the  pledge  made  at  that  time.  Yet 
previous  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  their  Deputies  failed  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  which  certain  Soviet 
claims  concerning  Austria  placed  in  the 
way  of  a  speedy  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Austrian  Republic. 

At  the  Paris  session  the  more  important 
of  these  obstacles  were  finally  removed  by  a 
freely  negotiated  agreement  among  the  four 
powers,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  treaty  may  be 
signed.     Such  a  positive  achievement  would 


be  very  gratifying.  The  Austrian  people 
will  acclaim  this  progress  and  they  in  turn 
should  be  commended  for  their  atti- 
tude of  patient  understanding  throughout 
the  protracted  negotiations.  The  Austrian 
Government  has  been  currently  consulted 
during  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  and  the 
agreement  reached  preserves  intact  the  vital 
interests  of  Austria.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
goal  so  important  for  Austria  and  her  people 
is  at  last  in  sight.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment wholeheartedly  welcomes  the  re- 
sults of  the  Conference  on  Austria. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  regarding  Ger- 
many. It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
despite  the  forward-looking  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Western  powers  as  a  basis  for 
unification,  little  progress  was  made.  The 
American  delegation  went  to  Paris  with  the 
serious  intention  of  developing  a  construc- 
tive program  which  would  meet  the  require- 
ments for  all  of  Germany  and  would 
safeguard  the  interests  of  all  four  powers  in 
insuring  that  Germany  would  achieve  its 
reconstruction  along  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic lines.  At  the  same  time,  the  Western 
powers  were  determined  not  to  compromise 
the  democratic  principles  and  the  conditions 
which  must  be  established  throughout  Ger- 
many before  an  economically  sound  and 
workable  solution  can  be  found  for  German 
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unity.  They  were  equally  determined  not 
to  jeopardize  the  basic  freedoms  as  they  now 
exist  in  Western  Germany  merely  to  obtain 
a  nominal  political  unity.  In  these  objec- 
tives they  knew  they  had  the  support  of  the 
freely  elected  representatives  of  the  majority 
of  the  German  people. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  a  return  to  Potsdam  and  its  system, 
which  the  Russians  had  rendered  unwork- 
able by  their  misuse  of  the  unlimited  veto. 
They  refused  to  recognize  the  important 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  Western 
Germany  since  1945. 

In  these  circumstances,  real  progress  for 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  its  people 
was  impossible.  The  most  that  could  be 
achieved  was  a  working  arrangement  de- 
signed to  mitigate  the  abnormal  situation 
of  a  still  divided  Germany.  This  arrange- 
ment is  no  more  nor  less  than  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be — a  means  of  dealing  with  what 
actually  exists.  It  reaffirms  the  lifting  of 
the  Berlin  blockade  and  contains  the  recog- 
nition by  the  occupation  authorities  of  their 
obligation  to  insure  the  movement  of  persons 
and  goods  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Zones  and  between  Berlin  and  the  zones. 

In  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  the  existing  division  of  Ger- 
many, the  arrangement  provides  for  consul- 
tation among  the  occupation  authorities  of 
the  four  occupying  powers  on  practicable 
and  useful  measures  which  may  be  taken 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  to  facilitate 
and  increase  the  flow  of  balanced  trade  be- 
tween the  different  zones  and  the  zones  and 
sectors  of  Berlin  in  a  manner  advantageous 
to  the  Germans  of  the  respective  areas.    To 


this  end  we  are  also  prepared  to  call  upon 
the  expert  assistance  of  the  Germans  in  the 
Western  Zones  and  Sectors.  Since  it  proved 
impossible  to  establish  a  unified  administra- 
tion for  Germany  or  even  for  Berlin,  the 
present  dual  currency  system  must  remain 
for  the  time  being. 

We  are  hopeful  that  such  consultations 
and  efforts  may  be  fruitful.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  them  so. 

Finally,  our  working  arrangement  calls 
for  an  exchange  of  views  in  the  fall.  Thus 
the  door  is  left  open  to  future  efforts  for  a 
solution  of  the  German  problem  and  the 
achievement  of  peace  in  Europe. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  informed  me 
of  the  close  cooperation  and  understanding 
which  characterized  the  relations  of  the 
three  Western  powers  throughout  the  con- 
ference. I  take  much  satisfaction  in  this. 
It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  progress  made 
possible  by  the  identity  of  ideals  and  values 
which  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Atlantic  community. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  results  of  the 
Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  reveal  the  correctness  of  the  pol- 
icies this  Government  has  been  following 
in  our  foreign  affairs.  The  results  again 
underline  the  necessity  of  pursuing  these 
policies  with  calmness  and  determination, 
as  the  only  sure  road  to  the  establishment  of 
conditions  in  the  world  where  peace  and 
freedom  can  live  and  endure.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  American  people  see  this 
as  clearly  as  I  do  and  that  there  will  be  no 
slackening  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  the 
great  task  which  history  has  placed  upon 
our  country. 
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137    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Need  for  Raising 
the  Salaries  of  Federal  Executives.    June  23,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  today  approved  H.R.  4583,  re- 
lating to  telephone  and  telegraph  service 
and  clerk  hire  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  Act  provides  an 
additional  allowance  of  $3,000  a  year  for 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  clerk  hire  and  authorizes  an  al- 
lowance of  $500  a  year  for  each  Member  for 
sending  telephone  and  telegraph  communi- 
cations. 

I  have  signed  this  Act  willingly,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  people  to  provide  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  legislation  will  fully  justify  its 
cost,  which  is  relatively  small  in  the  light 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Government. 

I  feel  constrained  to  point  out  to  the 
Congress  again,  however,  an  opportunity 
which  it  has  for  a  greater  improvement  of 
the  public  service  than  will  be  accomplished 
by  this  legislation,  and  at  approximately  the 
same  cost.  I  have  heretofore  recommended 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to  raise 
the  salary  scales  for  the  heads  and  assistant 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  other 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  having 
comparable  responsibilities.  Bills  for  this 
purpose  have  been  reported  from  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  have 
been  on  their  respective  calendars  for  weeks. 
Though  the  salaries  provided  in  these  bills 
are  not,  in  my  judgment,  fully  commen- 
surate with  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
positions  involved,  they  would  substantially 
better  the  present  demoralizing  situation. 
The  cost  of  this  legislation  would  be  ap- 


proximately $1,300,000  annually,  compared 
with  $1,314,000  for  clerk  hire  alone  under 
H.R.  4583,  which  I  have  just  signed. 

Important  as  it  is  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  have  adequate  clerical  assistance, 
it  is  at  least  of  equal  importance  to  have  men 
of  ability  in  the  key  executive  positions  in 
the  Government.  The  best  of  laws  can  be 
ruined  by  poor  administration.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  all  the  things  the  United 
States  Government  undertakes  to  do  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  wisdom  and  abil- 
ity of  these  executives.  It  is  upon  them 
that  we  must  rest  most  of  our  hopes  for 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Government. 
Even  a  small  improvement  in  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  vast  operations  under 
the  direction  of  these  men  is  obviously  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  salary  increases.  The  sound- 
ness of  this  principle  has  been  demonstrated 
in  American  business  concerns,  where  it  is 
well  recognized  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
an  enterprise  depends  largely  upon  its  execu- 
tive officers,  and  their  salaries  are  fixed 
accordingly. 

The  relative  salary  position  of  Federal 
executives  has  become  increasingly  worse 
during  recent  years.  There  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  officers  since 
1925.  Members  of  important  commissions 
whose  salaries  were  set  at  $10,000  many 
years  ago  still  get  the  same  amount.  For 
example,  the  salaries  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission members  were  fixed  at  $10,000  in 
1 9 14  and  have  never  been  raised,  although 
in  terms  of  real  income  that  amount,  even 
before  taxes,  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was 
thirty-five  years  ago.  The  absurdity  of  the 
present  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
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that  many  Federal  executives  now  have 
assistants  who  receive  higher  salaries  than 
they  do. 

The  Congress  has  already  recognized  the 
need  for  greater  compensation  for  other 
groups  of  Federal  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding the  Members  of  Congress  them- 
selves. Prior  to  1925,  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives received  an  annual  salary  of  $7,500 
each.  At  the  same  time,  Cabinet  officers 
received  $12,000  and  members  of  important 
boards  and  commissions  received  $10,000. 
In  1925,  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives were  increased  to  $10,000  and 
those  of  Cabinet  officers  were  increased  to 
$15,000.  No  corresponding  general  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  salaries  of  other  execu- 
tive officers.  In  1946,  the  Congress  further 
increased  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  $12,500,  and  at  the  same  time 
provided  for  each  of  them  a  tax-free  expense 
allowance  of  $2,500.  Because  this  allow- 
ance is  tax-free,  the  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  now  equivalent  to  ap- 
proximately $16,000  a  year.  Thus,  the 
compensation  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
25  years,  while  there  has  been  no  general 
increase  at  all  in  the  salaries  of  the  executive 
officials  here  in  question. 

Over  this  same  25-year  period,  the  salaries 
of  Federal  judges  have  also  been  substan- 
tially increased.  The  salaries  of  district  and 
circuit  judges  have  been  doubled,  and  those 
of  Supreme  Court  justices  have  been  in- 
creased by  more  than  two-thirds. 

The  Congress  has  also  raised  the  compen- 
sation of  the  President,  the  Vice-President, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  annual  salary  of  the  President 
was  increased  from  $75,000  to  $100,000 
earlier  this  year,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
provided  with  a  $50,000  tax-free  expense 


allowance.  While  this  increase  was  made 
without  any  recommendation  or  suggestioni 
on  my  part,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Congress  for 
the  spirit  which  moved  it  to  enact  the  in- 
crease speedily  in  order  that  I  might  receive 
its  benefits.  Nevertheless,  the  proposed  in- 
creases for  other  officers  in  the  executive 
branch,  besides  resulting  in  far  greater 
public  benefit  than  the  increase  in  the  Presi- 
dent's salary,  would  actually  do  more  to 
improve  the  President's  personal  situation 
than  the  increase  in  his  own  salary.  For 
one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  the  Presidency 
is  in  finding  and  keeping  good  men  for  big 
jobs,  and  under  present  conditions  that  is  a 
most  difficult  task. 

The  Congress  has  already  recognized  the 
need  for  increased  compensation  for  Federal 
employees  below  the  top  executive  level. 
Since  1945,  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
these  employees  have  been  increased  three 
times,  largely  to  meet  increased  living  costs. 
These  increases  have  been  proportionately 
greater  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the 
higher,  and  in  the  lower  grades  the  total 
increases  range  up  to  96  per  cent.  The  sal- 
ary schedules  for  Federal  employees  still 
need  revision,  and  I  have  recommended 
such  revision  to  the  Congress. 

I  thoroughly  approve  of  adequate  salaries 
for  all  our  Federal  employees.  Increased 
prosperity  for  our  Nation  depends  upon  the 
constant  betterment  of  the  living  standards 
of  the  great  body  of  our  citizens.  In  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  Federal 
employees  should  not  be  neglected.  How- 
ever, I  am  urging  increased  compensation 
for  Federal  executives  not  primarily  as  a 
matter  of  equity — although  it  is  well  justi- 
fied on  equitable  grounds — but  primarily  as 
a  matter  of  good  business  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Government. 

It  is  customary  in  private  industry  for  an 
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executive  to  be  paid  many  times  as  much  as 
he  would  be  paid  for  comparable  work  in 
Government  service.  Salaries  of  $50,000 
to  $100,000  a  year  in  private  industry  are 
not  uncommon.  In  1948,  General  Motors 
Corporation  paid  to  53  of  its  officers  and 
directors  an  average  salary  of  $51,760  each. 
The  15  top  executives  of  the  DuPont  com- 
pany were  paid  an  average  salary  of  $213,175 
each — an  aggregate  amount  for  these  15 
men  greater  than  the  total  salaries  now  paid 
to-  all  the  250  or  so  Federal  officers  whose 
salaries  would  be  increased  by  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  many  top  Government  executives 
are  far  greater  than  those  of  any  private 
executive  in  the  Nation,  it  is  evident  why 
the  Government  has  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining and  keeping  the  best  men.  Even 
when  they  are  prevailed  upon  as  a  matter 
of  public  duty  to  serve  in  the  Government, 
too  often  they  find  that  they  can  afford  to 
serve  for  a  limited  time  only.  Thus  men 
are  lost  to  the  Government  just  when  they 
have  had  the  experience  which  brings  them 
to  the  peak  of  their  effectiveness.  Such  a 
process  is  obviously  poor  business  and  any 
apparent   saving   in   funds   for   salaries    is 


obviously  a  disservice  to  the  taxpayers. 

These  truths  were  clearly  recognized  by 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  That  Commission 
urged  more  realistic  salaries  for  Federal 
executives  as  a  means  of  achieving  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  governmental 
activities.  The  legislation  for  increased 
executive  salaries  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress is  fully  supported  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Commission.  So  long  as  the 
Congress  fails  to  take  this  simple  and  ob- 
vious step  to  improve  the  Government  serv- 
ice, there  will  be  an  important  gap  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  economy  and  efficiency. 

For  the  compelling  reasons  set  forth  above, 
I  believe  that  the  legislation  now  pending  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  officers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  a  fundamental  step  toward  the 
more  effective  operation  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to 
complete  favorable  action  upon  this  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  4583  is  Public  Law  121 
(63  Stat.  264). 

On  October  15,  1949,  the  President  approved  a 
bill  "to  increase  rates  of  compensation  of  the  heads 
and  assistant  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
independent  agencies"  (63  Stat.  880). 


138  Letter  to  Senator  O'Mahoney  Upon  Signing  Resolution 
Authorizing  the  Publication  of  "Economic  Indicators." 
June  23,  1949 


Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney: 

It  is  particularly  important  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  promote  the  objectives 
of  maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power,  as  set  forth  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  that  there  be  broad 
public  knowledge  concerning  economic 
facts   and   developments.    It   is,   therefore, 


with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  signing  S.J. 
Res.  55,  which  authorizes  the  publication  of 
"Economic  Indicators,"  as  a  regular  Gov- 
ernment document. 

It  will  now  be  possible  for  people  through- 
out the  country  to  follow  each  month  the 
compilation  of  economic  charts  and  sta- 
tistics prepared  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
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the  Economic  Report  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  as  this  document  will  be 
available  on  a  subscription  basis  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Please  convey  to  each  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  my 
appreciation  for  the  constructive  work 
your  committee  has  done  in  bringing  basic 


economic  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable   Joseph   C.   O'Mahoney,   United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  As  enacted,  S.J.  Res.  55  is  Public  Law  120 
(63  Stat.  264). 


139    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  Point  4 
Legislation.    June  24,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  States,  in 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  to  assist 
the  peoples  of  economically  under-developed 
areas  to  raise  their  standards  of  living,  I  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  legislation  to  au- 
thorize an  expanded  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  such  areas,  and  an  experi- 
mental program  for  encouraging  the  outflow 
of  private  investment  beneficial  to  their  eco- 
nomic development.  These  measures  are 
the  essential  first  steps  in  an  undertaking 
which  will  call  upon  private  enterprise  and 
voluntary  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  to  take  part  in  a 
constantly  growing  effort  to  improve  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  less  developed  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

The  grinding  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
economic  opportunity  for  many  millions  of 
people  in  the  economically  under-developed 
parts  of  Africa,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and 
certain  regions  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, constitute  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
of  the  world  today.  In  spite  of  their  age- 
old  economic  and  social  handicaps,  the  peo- 
ples in  these  areas  have  in  recent  decades 
been  stirred  and  awakened.  The  spread 
of  industrial  civilization,  the  growing  un- 
derstanding of  modern  concepts  of  govern- 


ment, and  the  impact  of  two  world  wars 
have  changed  their  lives  and  their  outlook. 
They  are  eager  to  play  a  greater  part  in  the 
community  of  nations. 

All  these  areas  have  a  common  problem. 
They  must  create  a  firm  economic  base  for 
the  democratic  aspirations  of  their  citizens. 
Without  such  an  economic  base,  they  will  be 
unable  to  meet  the  expectations  which  the 
modern  world  has  aroused  in  their  peoples. 
If  they  are  frustrated  and  disappointed,  they 
may  turn  to  false  doctrines  which  hold  that 
the  way  of  progress  lies  through  tyranny. 

For  the  United  States  the  great  awaken- 
ing of  these  peoples  holds  tremendous  prom- 
ise. It  is  not  only  a  promise  that  new  and 
stronger  nations  will  be  associated  with  us 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  it  is  also 
a  promise  of  new  economic  strength  and 
growth  for  ourselves. 

With  many  of  the  economically  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  we  have  long 
had  ties  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  many 
instances  today  we  greatly  need  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor  and  their  resources.  If 
the  productivity  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  these  countries  are  expanded,  our  own 
industry  and  agriculture  will  benefit.  Our 
experience  shows  that  the  volume  of  our 
foreign   trade  is   far  greater  with  highly 
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developed  countries  than  it  is  with  countries 
having  a  low  standard  of  living  and  inade- 
quate industry.  To  increase  the  output  and 
the  national  income  of  the  less  developed 
regions  is  to  increase  our  own  economic 
stability. 

In  addition,  the  development  of  these 
areas  is  of  utmost  importance  to  our  efforts 
to  restore  the  economies  of  the  free  Euro- 
pean nations.  As  the  economies  of  the 
under-developed  areas  expand,  they  will 
provide  needed  products  for  Europe  and 
will  offer  a  better  market  for  European 
goods.  Such  expansion  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  growing  system  of  world  trade  which 
is  necessary  for  European  recovery. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of  these 
areas  will  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
and  the  fabric  of  world  peace.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
states  that  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  all  people  is  an  essential  bulwark 
of  peace.  Under  Article  56  of  the  Charter, 
we  have  promised  to  take  separate  action 
and  to  act  jointly  with  other  nations  "to 
promote  higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development." 

For  these  various  reasons,  assistance  in 
the  development  of  the  economically  under- 
developed areas  has  become  one  of  the 
major  elements  of  our  foreign  policy.  In 
my  inaugural  address,  I  outlined  a  program 
to  help  the  peoples  of  these  areas  to  attain 
greater  production  as  a  way  to  prosperity 
and  peace. 

The  major  effort  in  such  a  program  must 
be  local  in  character;  it  must  be  made  by  the 
people  of  the  under-developed  areas  them- 
selves. It  is  essential,  however,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  effort  that  there  be  help  from 
abroad.  In  some  cases,  the  peoples  of  these 
areas  will  be  unable  to  begin  their  part  of 


this  great  enterprise  without  initial  aid  from 
other  countries. 

The  aid  that  is  needed  falls  roughly  into 
two  categories.  The  first  is  the  technical, 
scientific  and  managerial  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  economic  development.  This 
category  includes  not  only  medical  and  edu- 
cational knowledge,  and  assistance  and 
advice  in  such  basic  fields  as  sanitation,  com- 
munications, road  building  and  govern- 
mental services,  but  also,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  assistance  in  the  survey  of  re- 
sources and  in  planning  for  long-range  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  second  category  is  production 
goods — machinery  and  equipment — and  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  creation  of  pro- 
ductive enterprises.  The  under-developed 
areas  need  capital  for  port  and  harbor  de- 
velopment, roads  and  communications,  irri- 
gation and  drainage  projects,  as  well  as  for 
public  utilities  and  the  whole  range  of  ex- 
tractive, processing  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Much  of  the  capital  required  can 
be  provided  by  these  areas  themselves,  in 
spite  of  their  low  standards  of  living.  But 
much  must  come  from  abroad. 

The  two  categories  of  aid  are  closely  re- 
lated. Technical  assistance  is  necessary  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  productive  invest- 
ment. Investment,  in  turn,  brings  with  it 
technical  assistance.  In  general,  however, 
technical  surveys  of  resources  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  economic  development  must 
precede  substantial  capital  investment.  Fur- 
thermore, in  many  of  the  areas  concerned, 
technical  assistance  in  improving  sanitation, 
communications  or  education  is  required  to 
create  conditions  in  which  capital  invest- 
ment can  be  fruitful. 

This  country,  in  recent  years,  has  con- 
ducted relatively  modest  programs  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  with  other  countries.    In 
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the  field  of  education,  channels  of  exchange 
and  communication  have  been  opened  be- 
tween our  citizens  and  those  of  other 
countries.  To  some  extent,  the  expert  as- 
sistance of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  made 
available  to  other  countries.  We  have  also 
participated  in  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  specialized  agencies,  and  other 
international  organizations  to  disseminate 
useful  techniques  among  nations. 

Through  these  various  activities,  we  have 
gained  considerable  experience  in  rendering 
technical  assistance  to  other  countries. 
What  is  needed  now  is  to  expand  and  inte- 
grate these  activities  and  to  concentrate  them 
particularly  on  the  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  areas. 

Much  of  the  aid  that  is  needed  can  be 
provided  most  effectively  through  the  United 
Nations.  Shortly  after  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress, this  government  asked  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to 
consider  what  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  international  agencies  could  do 
in  this  program. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  thereupon  asked  the  United  Nations 
secretariat  and  the  secretariats  of  the  spe- 
cialized international  agencies  to  draw  up 
cooperative  plans  for  technical  assistance  to 
under-developed  areas.  As  a  result,  a  sur- 
vey was  made  of  technical  projects  suitable 
for  these  agencies  in  such  fields  as  industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  scientific  research  with 
respect  to  natural  resources,  and  fiscal  man- 
agement. The  total  cost  of  the  program 
submitted  as  a  result  of  this  survey  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  35  million  dollars  for  the 
first  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  international 
agencies  will   shortly  adopt  programs  for 


carrying  out  projects  of  the  type  included  in 
this  survey. 

In  addition  to  our  participation  in  this 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  much  of  the 
technical  assistance  required  can  be  provided 
directly  by  the  United  States  to  countries 
needing  it.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
existing  information  concerning  the  under- 
developed countries  shows  particular  need 
for  technicians  and  experts  with  United 
States  training  in  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
malaria  and  typhus  control,  water  supply 
and  sewer  systems,  metallurgy  and  mining, 
and  nearly  all  phases  of  industry. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  experts  in 
these  fields  can  bring  about  tremendous  im- 
provements. For  example,  the  health  of  the 
people  of  many  foreign  communities  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  work  of 
United  States  sanitary  engineers  in  setting 
up  modern  water  supply  systems.  The  food 
supply  of  many  areas  has  been  increased  as 
the  result  of  the  advice  of  United  States 
agricultural  experts  in  the  control  of  animal 
diseases  and  the  improvement  of  crops. 
These  are  only  examples  of  the  wide  range 
of  benefits  resulting  from  the  careful  appli- 
cation of  modern  techniques  to  local  prob- 
lems. The  benefits  which  a  comprehensive 
program  of  expert  assistance  will  make  pos- 
sible can  only  be  revealed  by  studies  and 
surveys  undertaken  as  a  part  of  the  program 
itself. 

To  inaugurate  the  program,  I  recommend 
a  first  year  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
45  million  dollars.  This  includes  10  million 
dollars  already  requested  in  the  1950  Budget 
for  activities  of  this  character.  The  sum 
recommended  will  cover  both  our  participa- 
tion in  the  programs  of  the  international 
agencies  and  the  assistance  to  be  provided 
directly  by  the  United  States. 

In  every  case,  whether  the  operation  is 
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conducted  through  the  United  Nations,  the 
other  international  agencies,  or  direcdy  by 
the  United  States,  the  country  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  aid  will  be  required  to  bear  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  expense. 

The  activities  necessary  to  carry  out  our 
program  of  technical  aid  will  be  diverse  in 
character  and  will  have  to  be  performed  by  a 
number  of  different  government  agencies 
and  private  instrumentalities.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  utilize  not  only  the  resources  of 
international  agencies  and  the  United  States 
Government,  but  also  the  facilities  and  the 
experience  of  the  private  business  and  non- 
profit organizations  that  have  long  been 
active  in  this  work. 

Since  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  will 
be  involved  in  the  program,  I  recommend 
that  the  administration  of  the  program  be 
vested  in  the  President,  with  authority  to 
delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
other  government  officers,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. With  such  administrative  flexi- 
bility, it  will  be  possible  to  modify  the  man- 
agement of  the  program  as  it  expands  and 
to  meet  the  practical  problems  that  will  arise 
in  its  administration  in  the  future. 

The  second  category  of  outside  aid  needed 
by  the  under-developed  areas  is  the  provision 
of  capital  for  the  creation  of  productive 
enterprises.  The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  have  provided  some 
capital  for  under-developed  areas,  and,  as 
the  economic  growth  of  these  areas  pro- 
gresses, should  be  expected  to  provide  a 
great  deal  more.  In  addition,  private 
sources  of  funds  must  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide a  major  part  of  the  capital  required. 

In  view  of  the  present  troubled  condition 
of  the  world — the  distortion  of  world  trade, 
the  shortage  of  dollars,  and  other  after- 
effects  of  the  war — the  problem   of  sub- 


stantially increasing  the  flow  of  American 
capital  abroad  presents  serious  difficulties. 
In  all  probability  novel  devices  will  have  to 
be  employed  if  the  investment  from  this 
country  is  to  reach  proportions  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  our  program. 

All  countries  concerned  with  the  program 
should  work  together  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  flow  of  private  capital. 
To  this  end  we  are  negotiating  agreements 
with  other  countries  to  protect  the  American 
investor  from  unwarranted  or  discrimina- 
tory treatment  under  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  he  makes  his  investment. 

In  negotiating  such  treaties  we  do  not,  of 
course,  ask  privileges  for  American  capital 
greater  than  those  granted  to  other  investors 
in  under-developed  countries  or  greater  than 
we  ourselves  grant  in  this  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  American  enterprise  should  not 
waste  local  resources,  should  provide  ade- 
quate wages  and  working  conditions  for 
local  labor,  and  should  bear  an  equitable 
share  of  the  burden  of  local  taxes.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  that  investors  will  send 
their  capital  abroad  on  an  increasing  scale 
only  if  they  are  given  assurance  against  risk 
of  loss  through  expropriation  without  com- 
pensation, unfair  or  discriminatory  treat- 
ment, destruction  through  war  or  rebellion, 
or  the  inability  to  convert  their  earnings  into 
dollars. 

Although  our  investment  treaties  will  be 
directed  at  mitigating  such  risks,  they  can- 
not eliminate  them  entirely.  With  the  best 
will  in  the  world  a  foreign  country,  particu- 
larly an  under-developed  country,  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  the  dollar  exchange  necessary 
for  the  prompt  remittance  of  earnings  on 
dollar  capital.  Damage  or  loss  resulting 
from  internal  and  international  violence  may 
be  beyond  the  power  of  our  treaty  signa- 
tories to  control. 
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Many  of  these  conditions  of  instability  in 
under-developed  areas  which  deter  foreign 
investment  are  themselves  a  consequence  of 
the  lack  of  economic  development  which 
only  foreign  investment  can  cure.  There- 
fore, to  wait  until  stable  conditions  are  as- 
sured before  encouraging  the  outflow  of 
capital  to  under-developed  areas  would  defer 
the  attainment  of  our  objectives  indefinitely. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  vigorous  action  now 
to  break  out  of  this  vicious  circle. 

Since  the  development  of  under-developed 
economic  areas  is  of  major  importance  in 
our  foreign  policy,  it  is  appropriate  to  use 
the  resources  of  the  government  to  accelerate 
private  efforts  toward  that  end.  I  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  be  authorized  to  guarantee  United 
States  private  capital,  invested  in  productive 
enterprises  abroad  which  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  under-developed 
areas,  against  the  risks  peculiar  to  those 
investments. 

This  guarantee  activity  will  at  the  outset 
be  largely  experimental.  Some  investments 
may  require  only  a  guarantee  against  the 
danger  of  inconvertibility,  others  may  need 
protection  against  the  danger  of  expropria- 
tion and  other  dangers  as  well.  It  is  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  write  a  standard 
guarantee.  The  Bank  will,  of  course,  be 
able  to  require  the  payment  of  premiums 
for  such  protection,  but  there  is  no  way  now 
to  determine  what  premium  rates  will  be 
most  appropriate  in  the  long  run.  Only 
experience  can  provide  answers  to  these 
questions. 

The  Bank  has  sufficient  resources  at  the 
present  time  to  begin  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram and  to  carry  on  its  lending  activities 
as  well  without  any  increase  in  its  authorized 
funds.  If  the  demand  for  guarantees  should 
prove  large,  and  lending  activities  continue 


on  the  scale  expected,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
request  the  Congress  at  a  later  date  to  in- 
crease the  authorized  funds  of  the  Bank. 

The  enactment  of  these  two  legislative 
proposals,  the  first  pertaining  to  technical 
assistance  and  the  second  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  investment,  will  constitute 
a  national  endorsement  of  a  program  of 
major  importance  in  our  efforts  for  world 
peace  and  economic  stability.  Nevertheless, 
these  measures  are  only  the  first  steps.  We 
are  here  embarking  on  a  venture  that  ex- 
tends far  into  the  future.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  rising  curve  of  activity,  pri- 
vate, governmental  and  international,  that 
will  continue  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
is  all  the  more  important,  therefore,  that  we 
start  promptly. 

In  the  economically  under-developed  areas 
of  the  world  today  there  are  new  creative 
energies.  We  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  these  countries  will  be  stronger  and 
more  independent  than  they  are  now,  and 
yet  more  closely  bound  to  us  and  to  other 
nations  by  ties  of  friendship  and  commerce, 
and  by  kindred  ideals.  On  the  other  hand, 
unless  we  aid  the  newly  awakened  spirit  in 
these  peoples  to  find  the  course  of  fruitful 
development,  they  may  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  those  whose  philosophy  is  hostile  to 
human  freedom,  thereby  prolonging  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  world  and  postponing 
the  achievement  of  permanent  peace. 

Before  the  peoples  of  these  areas  we  hold 
out  the  promise  of  a  better  future  through 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  It  is  vital  that 
we  move  quickly  to  bring  the  meaning  of 
that  promise  home  to  them  in  their  daily 
lives. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  June  5,  1950,  the  President  approved  the 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat. 

198). 
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140    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  Further 

Reorganization  of  the  Post  Office  Department.    ]une  24,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

No  Federal  activity  touches  more  closely 
the  daily  lives  of  the  people  of  this  nation 
than  the  postal  service.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  for  many  of  our  citizens  the  post 
office  has  come  to  symbolize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  manner  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment manages  this  service,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  businesses,  is  necessarily  a 
matter  of  direct  and  vital  concern  to  every 
person  in  the  United  States. 

We  may  justly  take  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Post  Office  Department.  No 
other  country  furnishes  a  better  or  more 
varied  postal  service,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries have  used  our  postal  service  as  a  model. 
The  magnitude  of  its  operations  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Department  in 
one  year  transports  and  delivers  more  than 
40  billion  pieces  of  mail  and  handles  more 
than  800  million  transactions  in  such  special 
services  as  money  orders,  collect-on-delivery 
mail,  and  postal  savings.  The  Department 
has  done  its  vast  job  well  and  the  effectiveness 
of  its  operations  is  a  tribute  to  the  loyalty 
and  "know-how"  of  its  more  than  500,000 
officers  and  employees. 

The  achievements  of  the  Department  are 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  have  been  accomplished  despite  a 
number  of  serious  handicaps.  Many  of  these 
handicaps  are  enumerated  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
Among  the  more  important  obstacles  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  Department 
noted  by  the  Commission  are  (1)  the  maze 
of  out-moded  laws  which  stifle  proper  ad- 
ministration, (2)  the  lack  of  freedom  and 
flexibility  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  busi- 
ness operation,  and  (3)  methods  of  budget- 


ing and  accounting  which  are  entirely 
unsuited  to  a  business  of  the  size  and  charac- 
ter of  the  postal  service. 

The  budget  and  accounting  procedures 
prescribed  by  law  are  particularly  cumber- 
some. Currendy,  the  postal  service  is  op- 
erated under  58  separate  appropriation  items, 
each  of  which  must  be  independendy  justi- 
fied by  the  Department  officials,  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  appor- 
tioned for  each  quarter  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  These  individual  appropriation 
items  range  in  amount  from  $3,000  to  over 
$600,000,000.  Every  dollar  spent  must  be 
charged  against  a  specific  appropriation,  and 
transfers  from  one  account  to  another  are 
permitted  only  within  certain  narrow  limits. 
The  procedures  prevent  the  Department 
from  operating  any  office  as  a  fiscal  unit  with 
the  result  that  the  postal  management,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  unable  to 
obtain  a  complete  and  accurate  picture  of 
postal  operations. 

The  Post  Office  Department  obviously  can 
control  its  annual  expenditures  only  within 
broad  limits.  As  in  the  case  of  any  other 
business,  its  expenses,  and  also  its  income, 
will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for 
its  services.  However,  unlike  a  private  busi- 
ness, the  Department  cannot  refuse  to  serve 
its  customers.  Consequently,  attempts  to 
place  rigid  and  detailed  limitations  on  spe- 
cific activities  constitutes  a  positive  hindrance 
to  sound  management  and  efficient  service 
to  the  public. 

The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  indi- 
cated that  there  are  four  principal  objectives 
toward  which  improvements  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  postal  service  should  be  directed. 
These  are: 
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1.  Accounting,  budgeting  and  auditing 
procedures  designed  to  improve  manage- 
ment's control  of  the  business. 

2.  Flexibility  of  expenditures  to  meet 
fluctuating  demands  for  postal  service  and 
varying  conditions  of  operation  on  a  nation- 
wide scale. 

3.  Reasonable  freedom  from  restrictive 
laws  and  regulations  governing  contracts, 
purchases,  and  personnel  practices. 

4.  Administrative  authority  commensu- 
rate with  responsibility. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with  the 
objectives  set  forth  by  the  Commission. 

Several  steps  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  the  above  goals.  I  recommend 
as  one  of  the  first  steps  that  legislation  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  place  the  Post 
Office  Department  under  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  of  1945  so  that  it 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  business-type 
budget,  audit  and  accounting  procedures 
prescribed  by  that  Act.  These  procedures 
were  specifically  devised  by  the  Congress  to 
provide  more  satisfactory  control  over  Fed- 
eral activities  of  a  predominantly  business 
nature.  This  action  will  strengthen  gready 
the  accountability  of  the  Department  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  This  type  of 
budget  and  audit  arrangements  will  make 
available  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
for  the  first  time  the  kind  of  information 
which  is  required  to  appraise  accurately  the 
effectiveness  of  the  postal  service  and  to 
establish  adequate  controls  over  its  opera- 
tions. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient,  however,  merely 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  to  the  Department. 
As  a  corollary,  the  legislation  should  give  to 
the  Department  the  same  degree  of  financial 
and  operating  flexibility  as  is  now  possessed 
by  most  Federal  business  enterprises.  Such 
legislation  is  essential  if  the  postal  service  is 


to  be  conducted  on  a  businesslike  basis.  It 
is  an  axiom  of  sound  administration  that 
authority  should  be  commensurate  with  re- 
sponsibility. No  authority  of  management 
is  more  important  than  that  of  selecting  the 
personnel  who  are  to  operate  the  business. 
If  the  Postmaster  General  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
postal  service,  he  should  be  given  full  au- 
thority to  appoint  postmasters  and  other 
postal  employees  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Service  and  Classification 
Acts.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  which 
will  give  such  authority  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

In  order  to  strengthen  further  the  man- 
agement of  the  Post  Office  Department,  I 
have  transmitted  a  reorganization  plan  to 
the  Congress.  This  plan  gives  to  the 
Postmaster  General  essential  authority  to 
organize  and  control  his  Department  by 
transferring  to  him  the  functions  of  all  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  agencies  of  the 
Department.  It  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  position  of  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  and  an  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Post  Office  Department.  These 
measures  are  essential  to  furnish  the  Post- 
master General  with  much  needed  assistance 
and  to  make  available  to  him  the  advice  of 
outstanding  private  citizens. 

Legislation  is  now  before  the  Congress 
which  would  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  establish  a  research  and  development 
program.  The  investigations  and  studies 
under  this  program  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  introducing  new  equip- 
ment, methods,  and  procedures  in  the  postal 
service  in  order  that  the  business  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  may  be  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically  handled.  Such  a 
research  and  development  program  will  con- 
tribute significandy  to  the  improved  opera- 
tion of  the  postal  service.    I  urge  that  the 
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Congress  act  favorably  upon  this  legislation. 

The  postal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
on  the  basis  of  current  postal  rates,  would  be 
more  than  400  million  dollars.  This  deficit 
results  primarily  from  the  volume  of  postal 
business  which  is  carried  below  cost.  If  the 
postal  service  is  to  be  conducted  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis,  it  is  essential  that  the  postal 
rates  be  brought  in  line  with  the  increased 
costs  of  postal  operations.  I  again  strongly 
urge,  as  I  have  in  previous  messages  during 
the  past  two  years,  that  the  Congress  enact 
an  adequate  revision  of  the  postal  rate 
structure. 

I  believe  that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
of  1949,  submitted  earlier  this  week,  together 


with  legislation  along  the  lines  herein 
recommended,  will  enable  the  Government 
better  to  make  substantial  improvements  in 
the  existing  organization  and  operations  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  August  16,  1949,  the  President  approved 
a  bill  "to  provide  for  a  research  and  development 
program  in  the  Post  Office  Department"  (63  Stat. 
608). 

On  August  17,  1950,  the  President  approved  the 
Post  Office  Department  Financial  Control  Act  of 
1950  (64  Stat.  460). 

For  the  President's  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress upon  signing  the  Reorganization  Act,  see  Item 
127.  For  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress 
transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  3  of  1949:  Post 
Office  Department,  see  Item  130. 


141     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  Act.    ]une  30,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  2989,  an  act  to 
incorporate  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 
The  principal  objective  of  the  new  cor- 
poration will  be  to  bring  about  the  utmost 
possible  development  of  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  thus  en- 
able the  people  of  the  islands  to  attain  a 
standard  of  living  more  nearly  commensu- 
rate with  that  prevailing  in  the  continental 
United  States.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
objective,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
undertake  an  improved  land  utilization  pro- 
gram, promote  the  tourist  trade,  and  to  en- 
gage in  various  other  undertakings.  In 
particular,  it  is  directed  to  encourage  private 
capital  to  enter  into  industrial,  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  related  enterprises  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  To  this  end,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  any 
person  for  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  such  enterprises,  whenever  loans 


are  not  available  from  private  sources.  All 
loans  by  the  Corporation  must  be  so  secured 
as  reasonably  to  insure  repayment,  and  the 
total  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  cannot  exceed  $5  million. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  providing  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation.  The  action 
carries  out  the  recommendation  which  I 
made  to  the  80th  Congress  and  again  to  the 
present  Congress,  that  the  Congress  enact 
comprehensive,  long-range  legislation  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  under  its  new  charter  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  toward  making 
the  islands  economically  self-sustaining,  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  its 
inhabitants. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  2989  is  Public  Law  149  (63 
Slat.  350). 
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142    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Report  on 
Highway  Needs.    June  30,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
enclosing  a  report  on  Highway  Needs  of  the 
National  Defense. 

The  report  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Congress  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads  in  cooperation  with  the  several  State 
highway  departments.  In  compliance  with 
the  request,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  were  in- 
vited to  cooperate  and  have  responded  with 
suggestion  of  the  indicated  or  potential  needs 
for  improved  highways  for  the  national  de- 
fense. An  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment,  which  has 
the  concurrence  of  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  agencies,  is  appended. 


The  larger  part  of  the  report  presents  in- 
formation in  detail  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  highways  of  the  country  and  their 
fitness  to  meet  defense  and  civil  needs,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  Highways.  There  is  indication 
also  of  certain  measures  intended  to  permit 
the  taking  of  prompt  highway  improvement 
action  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

This  report  is  a  useful  document.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  such  further  provi- 
vision  as  may  be  made  for  the  continuance 
of  Federal  aid  for  highway  construction. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  report  and  the  Administrator's  letter  are 
printed  in  House  Document  249  (81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.). 


143    Letter  to  Jess  Larson  on  the  Signing  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.    ]une  30,  1949 


My  dear  Mr.  Larson: 

I  have  today  signed  H.R.  4754  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  "To  simplify  the  pro- 
curement, utilization,  and  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment property,  to  reorganize  certain 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes."  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the 
new  Act,  I  hereby  designate  you  to  perform 
temporarily,  pending  the  appointment  of  the 
first  Administrator  of  General  Services,  the 
functions  of  that  officer,  with  the  title  of 
"Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services." 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  consolidates  functions 
which  until  now  have  been  carried  out  piece- 
meal under  some  38  overlapping  statutes 


dating  back  to  1870.  A  better  system  of 
property  and  records  management  has  been 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  many 
years. 

An  important  responsibility  is  vested  in 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
achieve  effective  and  economical  results  in 
the  property  management  field  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion affords  the  operating  agencies  the  type 
of  service  requisite  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  their  programs. 

The  Act  requires  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
all  procurement  shall  be  placed  with  small 
business  concerns.  It  also  states  that  all  pur- 
chases and  contracts  for  supplies  and  serv- 
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ices  shall  be  made  by  advertising,  except 
under  circumstances  specified  in  the  Act 
where  exceptions  to  this  general  policy  may 
be  made. 

The  Act  also  grants  civilian  agencies  un- 
precedented freedom  from  specific  procure- 
ment restrictions  during  peacetime.  That 
freedom  is  given  to  permit  the  flexibility  and 
latitude  needed  in  present  day  activities. 
The  basic  need,  however,  remains  to  assure 
favorable  price  and  adequate  service  to  the 
Government.  To  the  degree  that  restric- 
tions have  been  diminished,  therefore,  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  been  increased. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  nat- 
ural desire  for  flexibility  and  speed  in  pro- 
curement may  lead  to  excessive  placement  of 
contracts  by  negotiations  and  undue  reliance 
upon  large  concerns.    This  must  not  occur. 

I  am  therefore  asking  you  to  undertake  a 
study  looking  toward  the  issuance  of  detailed 
standards  to  guide  procurement  officers  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  law  to  insure 
a  fair  and  substantial  proportion  of  contract 
placement  with  small  business  establish- 
ments. I  am  relying  upon  your  discretion 
to  delegate  the  authority  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts so  that  it  will  be  used  sparingly  and 
with  care,  and  so  that  it  may  be  promptly 
withdrawn  when  necessary. 

In  order  to  make  this  policy  uniform  in 
the  Federal  Government,  I  am  asking  you  to 
make  an  annual  report  which  will  show,  as 
of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  total  value 
and  the  proportion  in  each  agency  of  con- 
tracts under  individual  exceptions  to  com- 
petitive bidding  the  total  value  and  the  pro- 
portion in  each  agency  of  contracts  placed 
with  small  business  concerns,  and  any  other 
pertinent  information. 

I  have  heretofore  required  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  National 


Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  to 
make  similar  reports  under  Public  Law  413, 
80th  Congress.  In  the  interest  of  uniform- 
ity, the  General  Services  Administration 
should  utilize  the  definition  of  small  business 
which  those  agencies  are  currently  using. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable    Jess    Larson,    Administrator,    Federal 
Works  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.C.] 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  4754  is  Public  Law  152  (63 

Stat.  377). 

Portions  of  the  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Larson 
were  released  June  30  in  a  White  House  statement 
on  the  signing  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  The  statement 
pointed  out  that  the  new  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration would  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  including  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Community  Facilities, 
and  the  Public  Roads  Administration;  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Supply  and  the  Office  of  Contract  Settle- 
ment, which  had  been  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  the  War  Assets  Administration;  and  the 
National  Archives  Establishment. 

"The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,"  the  statement  continued,  "is  im- 
portant to  the  efficient  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's business.  It  represents  favorable  action  in 
a  major  area  of  Government  reorganization  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  to  the  Congress  and 
as  proposed  by  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

"Through  special  messages  and  the  submission 
of  reorganization  plans,  the  President  has  placed  a 
number  of  reorganization  proposals  before  the  Con- 
gress at  this  session.  Four  of  these  represent  major 
areas  in  which  the  Commission  on  Organization 
found  that  the  greatest  possibility  existed  for  im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  economy  of  governmental 
operations.    These  four  areas  are: 

"1.  The  procurement  and  supply  activities  of  the 
Government,  on  which  the  President  today  acted 
by  signing  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act. 

"2.  The  organization  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment,  on  which  the  Senate  has  acted  and 
the  House  is  now  considering  its  action. 

"3.  The  reorganization  and  adoption  of  business 
practices  in  the  Post  Office — Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  and  the  President's  special  message  of  June  24, 
1949,  deal  with  this  matter. 

"4.  The  Personnel  operations  of  the  Government. 
The  first  step  in  this  area  is  embodied  in  the  reorga- 
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nization  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  proposed 
in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1949. 

"Taken  together,  these  four  areas  represent  the 
principal  opportunities  indicated  by  the  Commission 
on  Organization  for  substantially  increasing  the  effi- 


ciency and  economy  of  governmental  operations." 
For  the  President's  letter  of  July  2,  1949,  to 
agency  heads  on  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
see  Item  145. 


144    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]une  30,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ments to  make,  so  fire  away  with  your  ques- 
tions when  you  are  ready. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Baruch  said 
yesterday  that  he  thinks  the  overall  plan  for 
industrial  mobilization  in  the  event  of  war 
should  go  to  Congress  now.1  What  do  you 
think  of  that? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  it. 

Q.  What  about  the  statement  that  neglect 
and  vacillation  is  the  reason  for  the  present 
situation? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  ever  reject  any 
mobilization  plan? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  mobilization 
report,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  administra- 
tion is  taking  a  needless  gamble  with  the 
national  security? 

the  president.  No  comment.    There  is 


1  On  June  28  in  an  address  at  commencement 
exercises  commemorating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
charged  that  the  plans  for  the  Nation's  mobilization 
were  being  obstructed. 

The  full  text  of  the  address  is  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record  (vol.  95,  p. 
A4134).  Further  statements  by  Mr.  Baruch,  made 
on  October  3,  concerning  the  need  for  a  mobiliza- 
tion plan  are  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Record  (vol.  95,  p.  A6025). 


no  need  to  prolong  the  conversation  at  all. 
Mr.  Baruch  was  misinformed,  that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  thing  was  amply  answered  by 
Charlie  Ross.2 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  hope  for 
Senate  decision  on  the  displaced  persons  bill 
this  session? 

the  president.  I  didn't  catch  the  question? 

Q.  Do  you  hope  for  Senate  decision  on 
the  D.P.  bill? 

the  president.  I  do  hope  for  it,  yes. 
That's  what  I  was  talking  to  Senator  Mc- 
Grath  about  yesterday. 

Q.  Was  he  able  to  give  you  any  assur- 
ance  

the  president.  He  assured  me  that  there 
would  be  a  bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
on  the  SEC  appointment  yet? 

the  president.  No.  I  will  make  the 
announcement. 


2  On  June  29,  Charles  Ross,  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, speaking  as  an  unidentified  White  House 
source,  stated  that  Mr.  Baruch  was  "pretty  badly 
informed"  in  his  charge  that  President  Truman 
had  stopped  an  industrial  mobilization  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

Mr.  Ross  stated  that  in  the  first  place  no  such 
plan  as  described  by  Mr.  Baruch  had  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Board.  So  the  President,  in  turn, 
he  said,  could  not  have  rejected  a  plan  submitted 
to  him  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Ross  told  the  press  that  it  would  be  shocking 
to  think  that  the  Government  was  doing  no  indus- 
trial mobilization  planning  as  Mr.  Baruch  asserted, 
and  stated  that  planning  continued  constantly. 
"Any  Government  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it 
did  not  plan  against  eventualities,"  he  added. 
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[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  sign 
the  labor  bill  as  the  Senate  passed  it  this 
afternoon? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  question 
when  the  bill  comes  before  me.  I  can't 
answer  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the  Sen- 
ate's action  on  this  bill  will  help  or  hurt  you 
in  trying  to  defeat  Taft? 

the  president.  Well,  I  have  never  under- 
taken to  defeat  Taft,  so  you  have  got  your 
question  based  on  a  wrong  premise.  But 
the  labor  bill  as  it  appears  before  me  will  be 
analyzed  and  either  signed  or  vetoed,  and 
I  will  attend  to  that  when  it  comes  up  here. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  agree  with  cer- 
tain labor  leaders  who  have  said  that  they 
think  the  fight  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  at  this  session  is  now  lost? 

the  president.  No,  I  don't  agree  with 
them.  The  fight  is  going  to  continue  just  as 
hard  as  I  can  make  it,  to  carry  out  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  effort  to  defeat 
Taft  have  your  blessing? 

the  president.  I  do  not  want  to  answer 
questions  like  that. 

Q.  How  about  the  Democrats  that  are 
helping  Taft,  how  do  you  feel  about  them? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Government 
owns  and  operates  the  General  Aniline  Cor- 
poration, and  they  have  fired  a  lot  of  people 
lately  from  the  company's  plant  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.Y. — fired  around  3,000  people 
lately,  some  of  whom  have  been  with  the 
company  15  or  20  years.  People  are  very 
disturbed,  and  they  wonder  whether  the 
administration  can  do  anything  about  that? 

the  president.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
That  is  completely  outside  my  purview. 


Q.  The  Alien  Property  Custodian 

the  president.  I  know  how  it's  operated, 
but  it  isn't  under  my  direction,  and  I  have 
no  comment  to  make. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  published  stories  re- 
cently about  5  percenters  who  claim  to  be 
able  to  sell  influence  to  get  people  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Secretary  Johnson  and  some 
other  people  have  denounced  them.  Would 
you  care  to  make  any  comment? 

the  president.  I  have  always  made  it  per- 
fecdy  clear  that  a  businessman  doesn't  have 
to  hire  a  go-between  to  get  Government  con- 
tracts. That  has  always  been  my  stand.  I 
made  that  perfectly  clear,  when  I  was  run- 
ning that  Senate  thing,  to  everybody  who 
talked  to  me  about  it. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  situation 
in  Hawaii,  Senator  Butler,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  brought  out  a  report  that 
communism  has  a  firm  grip  out  there  and 
statehood  is  out  of  the  question.  Does  your 
information  support  that  conclusion? 

the  president.  No,  it  does  not. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
that  you  might  campaign  in  New  York  State 
this  fall,  in  connection  with  the  special  Senate 
election? 

the  president.  Entirely  without  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  inform  us 
whether  President  Quirino  of  the  Philippines 
is  expected  here  for  a  visit  in  the  next  few 
months? 

the  president.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Not  that  you  know  of . 

the  president.  Unless  he  decides  to  come, 
and  if  the  announcement  is  officially  made. 
He  is  in  the  Philippines,  not  here.  I  know 
nothing  about  his  intention. 

[10.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  were  you  sur- 
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prised  at  Mr.  James  Byrnes's  attack  on  your 
domestic  program  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University?  3 

the  president.  No  comment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  connection 
between  his  attack  and  Mr.  Baruch's? 

the  president.  Draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. 

Q.  What  was  that  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

the  president.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
there  was  any  connection  between  Byrnes's 
attack  and  Baruch's.  I  said  I  thought  he 
could  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

[11.]  Q.  Do  you  approve  the  method  of 
the  5  and  10  economy  resolution?  4 

the  president.  I  can  answer  that  question 
very  well  as  I  did  the  other  day.  Remember 
the  cartoon  that  was  in  the  Washington  Star 
last  night,  with  the  dear  old  Congress  hitting 
itself  on  the  head  with  a  hammer  and  asking 
me  please  to  have  him  stop  that?  [Laugh- 
ter]    That  cartoon  answers  that. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  favor 
the  Barden  bill  on  aid  to  education? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  what  the 
Barden  bill  is.  I  am  after  a  bill  on  aid  to 
education,  and  I  am  not  writing  the  bill. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  mind  telling 


8  On  June  18,  1949,  former  Secretary  of  State 
James  F.  Byrnes  was  the  principal  speaker  at  exer- 
cises ending  the  university's  year-long  observance  of 
its  200th  anniversary.  In  his  address  Mr.  Byrnes 
stated  that  some  of  the  suggested  new  Federal  pro- 
grams "point  inevitably  to  a  welfare  state." 

He  declared,  "We  are  going  down  the  road  to 
statism.  Where  we  will  wind  up  no  one  can  tell. 
But  if  some  of  the  new  programs  seriously  proposed 
should  be  adopted,  there  is  danger  that  the  indi- 
vidual— whether  farmer,  worker,  manufacturer, 
lawyer,  or  doctor — will  soon  be  an  economic  slave 
pulling  an  oar  in  the  galley  of  the  state." 

The  full  text  of  the  address  is  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  (vol.  95,  p.  7904). 

4  In  May  and  June  1949  several  resolutions  were 
introduced  in  Congress  proposing  that  the  President 
be  directed  to  reduce  appropriations  5  to  10  percent 
after  they  had  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 


us  if  you  discussed  that  with  Mr.  Barden 
yesterday? 

the  president.  I  discussed  aid  to  educa- 
tion with  Mr.  Barden  and  I  urged  him  to  get 
a  bill  out  so  that  the  House  could  vote  on  it. 
That  is  as  far  as  the  conversation  went. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect 
the  United  States  will  agree  to  the  Mexican 
request  for  aid  in  oil  development? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion now.    It  is  under  consideration. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment,  sir,  on  the  swimming  pool  dis- 
turbances in  Anacostia?  5 

the  president.  No  comment. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  move  on  the  Hill  to  cut 
excise  taxes? 

the  president.  No  comment.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  voted 
7  to  6  today  to  cut  back  the  excise  taxes  to 
1942  levels.    Have  you  any 

the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  very 
complex  series  of  negotiations  going  on  in 
London  these  days  on  conditions  of  trade 
between  the  countries  involved  in  the 
Marshall  plan.  Last  week  Mr.  Hoffman 
said  that  the  whole  Marshall  plan  was  in 
peril  over  failure  to  restore  conditions  of 
trade.6   I  wonder  whether  you  had  any 

the  president.  No,  I  can't  comment  on  it. 


5  An  incident  involving  interracial  disturbances 
at  a  municipal  swimming  pool  in  Washington. 

6  On  June  24  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Economic  Co- 
operation Administrator,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  his  testimony  in 
support  of  a  $4  billion  appropriation  for  the  ECA 
in  fiscal  year  1950,  Mr.  Hoffman  said  that  unless 
the  United  States  increased  its  purchases  from 
Marshall  plan  countries,  their  dollar  earnings  would 
be  inadequate  for  a  self-sustaining  economy.  He 
placed  the  minimum  increase  needed  at  $1,500  mil- 
lion a  year. 
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[17.]  Q.  Have  you  any  report  from  the 
Treasury  about  the  prospective  size  of  the 
deficit  this  year? 

the  president.  No.    No  official  report. 

Q.  Any  unofficial  report? 

the  president.  I  can't  give  it  to  you.  I 
don't  give  out  unofficial  reports. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  guess?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  No,  I  can't  give  you  a 
guess. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  new  tax  bill,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  would  advise  you  to  read 
the  veto  messages  that — to  the  tax  bill — I 
wrote  three  of  them.  If  you  will  read  any 
one  of  those  through  thoroughly,  you  will 
find  out  just  exactly  what  I  think  on  the 
subject. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  if 
you  have  been  asked  to  speak  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
this  fall? 

the  president.  I  have  not. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  Senator 
Chavez  called  on  you,  did  you  discuss  the 
future  course  of  CVA7  legislation  in  the 
Senate? 

the  president.  No.  That  wasn't  even 
mentioned. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  strike 
in  Hawaii  modify  your  views  regarding  your 
recommendation  for  Hawaiian  statehood? 

the  president.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all. 
The  Governor  of  Hawaii  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  were  in  to  see  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  factfinding  commission  has 
made  a  report  on  the  strike  situation  in 
Hawaii,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  that  rec- 
ommendation will  be  adopted  and  that  the 
strike  will  cease.  If  they  have  been  laboring 
under  a  delusion  that  maybe  the  President 
might  take  a  hand  in  that  situation,  under 


•present  conditions  the  President  has  no 
power  to  take  a  hand  in  it  at  all. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Mr.  Car- 
penter been  asked  to  head  the  National 
Securities  Resources  Board? 

the  president.  What's  that? 

Q.  Mr.  Carpenter — who  used  to  be 

the  president.  No,  he  hasn't.  When  I 
get  ready  to  make  the  announcement,  I  will 
tell  you  flatly  who  it  is  going  to  be.  You 
won't  have  to  guess. 

[22.]  Q.  Did  you  and  Senator  Chavez 
discuss  United  States- Argentine  trade? 

the  president.  We  did  not. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  you 
met  with  your  Economic  Advisers  today. 
Did  they  give  you  any  better  picture  as  to 
whether  we  are  now  in  a  business  recession? 

the  president.  When  I  get  ready  to  issue 
that — that  report  on  that  conclusion  will  be 
answered.    I  can't  answer  it  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  Anglo-Argentine  bilateral 
trade  agreement?  8 

the  president.  No  comment. 

What  was  that  question  you  tried  to  ask? 
We  got  interrupted. 

[25.]  Q.  They  were  coming  too  fast  for 
me.  [Laughter]  I  was  just  wondering  on 
this  Finance  Committee  action  to  cut  back 
excise  taxes,  that  is  certainly  not  in  line  with 
your  program,  is  it? 

the  president.  I  can't  comment  on  that, 
because  I  don't  know  anything  about  what 
it  is. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  favor  or 
oppose  a  cut? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  question 


7  Columbia  Valley  Administration. 


8  A  statement  by  the  Department  of  State  com- 
menting on  the  provisions  of  the  Argentine-United 
Kingdom  trade  and  payments  agreement  is  printed 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  21,  p.  37). 
It  was  released  to  the  press  on  June  27. 
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when  it  comes  to  me.    I  can't  answer  now. 

[26.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  William 
Green  again.  He  also  said  that  the  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  are 
enemies  of  labor.9    Do  you  agree  with  that? 

the  president.  I  don't  want  to  speak  for 
Mr.  Green.  I  think  he  spoke  very  plainly 
for  himself.  I  am  making  no  comment 
on  it. 

[27.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  George 
said  yesterday  he  thought  you  should  tell  the 
country  that  an  increase  in  taxes  would  be 
unwise.    Any  comment? 

the  president.  Say  that  again.  I  didn't 
get  it. 

Q.  Another  tax  bill — an  increase  in  taxes 
now  would  be  unwise. 

the  president.  I  don't  think  Senator 
George  has  ever  been  for  sufficient  taxes  to 
run  the  Government,  so  that  is  not  unusual. 

[28.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Minister  of 
Economy  for  Chile  saw  you  a  few  days  ago 
and  he  said  that  he  left  with  you  a  plan  that 
would  help  you  in  your  discussions  on  lower 
copper  prices.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to 
study  that  document? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  have  read  it,  but 
there  is  no  comment. 

[29.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  and  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  have  re- 
cently complained  that  in  respect  to  China 
the  administration  is  not  following  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy.  Do  you  draw  any 
distinction  between  China  and  anywhere 
else? 


9  On  June  29  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  issued  a  public  state- 
ment in  which  he  said,  "The  Dixiecrats  who  voted 
against  labor  yesterday  and  thereby  repudiated  the 
Democratic  Party's  platform  pledges  and  repudiated 
the  campaign  pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
leader,  President  Truman,  must  be  regarded  as  out- 
right enemies  of  labor."  A  letter,  dated  June  29, 
from  Mr.  Green  to  Scott  W.  Lucas,  Senate  majority 
leader,  regarding  the  situation  is  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  (vol.  95,  p.  8578). 


the  president.  I  do  not.  I  certainly  do 
not. 

[30.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  have 
some  appointments  to  make  on  the  War 
Claims  Commission  soon? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  hope  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when? 

the  president.  I  will  announce  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready. 

[31.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  we  came 
in  you  said  that  you  were  prepared  to  answer 
a  question,  and  it's  in  the  thing  on  your  desk 
there.    Have  we  asked  it  yet?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  No,  you  haven't,  so  I  will 
answer  it  for  you  without  your  asking  it. 
[More  laughter]  It's  about  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  that — the  Commission  or  whatever 
is  the  proper  name  for  it.  They  had  a 
meeting  with  me  back — Sesquicentennial 
Commission — on  the  28th  they  had  a  meet- 
ing back  in  the  Cabinet  room,  and  I  urged 
them  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  put  this  sesqui- 
centennial on,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  had  turned  down  the  appropriation. 
And  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  obtain 
a  loan  on  their  possible  income  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  but 
that  requires  permissive  legislation  from  the 
Congress.  But  I  hope  they  will  go  ahead 
with  the  program.  I  think  it  is  a  fine 
thing.10 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  suggest  that 
they  ask  the  RFC  for  a  loan? 

the  president.  I  have  suggested  that  they 
ask  Congress  for  permission  to  ask  the  RFC 
for  a  loan. 

Reporter:  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  That's  all  right. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at 
the  White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  June  30, 
1949. 


0  See  Item  79. 
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145    Letter  to  Agency  Heads  on  Implementation  of  the  Federal 

Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.    July  2,  1949 

[  Released  July  2,  1949.    Dated  July  1,  1949  ] 


To  all  Executive  Agencies: 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
section  205(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  simplify  the  procurement,  utilization  and 
disposal  of  Government  property,  to  reorga- 
nize certain  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  30, 
1949  (the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949)  it  is  hereby 
directed  that: 

1.  In  cooperation  with  other  interested 
agencies,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  institute  studies  and  surveys  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  existing  policies, 
procedures  and  directives  heretofore  pro- 
mulgated and  remaining  in  force  under  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Act,  should  be  modified  or 
revoked  in  the  interest  of  promoting  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Careful  attention 
shall  be  given  to  determining  the  degree  of 
centralization  in  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  be  attained  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  involved.  When  these 
studies  and  surveys  have  been  completed 
and  after  consulting  with  the  interested 
agencies,  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  determinations  resulting 
from  such  studies  and  surveys. 

2.  After  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  other  Executive  agencies, 
and  also  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  respect  of  such  matters  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, including  matters  affecting  its  func- 
tions under  sections  205(b)  and  206(c)  of 
the  Act,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the 
Administrator    of    General    Services    shall 


establish  such  standards,  prescribe  such 
regulations,  and  prepare  and  issue  such 
manuals  and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  guide  all  Executive  agencies  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  their  operations  in  the  field  of 
property  and  records  management  are  effi- 
cient and  economical  as  well  as  consistent 
with  established  Government  policies. 

3.  In  accordance  with  directives  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, each  Executive  agency  shall  promptly 
institute  surveys  to  determine  excess  personal 
property  and  that  portion  of  excess  real  prop- 
erty, including  unimproved  property,  under 
their  control  which  might  be  suitable  for 
office,  storage,  and  related  facilities,  and 
shall  promptly  report  to  the  Administrator 
as  soon  as  each  survey  is  completed. 

4.  Each  Executive  agency  shall  carefully 
plan  and  schedule  its  requirements  for  sup- 
plies, equipment,  materials  and  all  other 
personal  property  in  order  that  necessary 
stocks  may  be  maintained  at  minimum  levels 
and  high-cost  small-lot  purchasing  avoided. 

5.  Under  section  201  (c)  of  the  Act,  Execu- 
tive agencies  are  permitted  to  apply  exchange 
allowances  and  proceeds  of  sale  in  payment 
of  property  acquired.  The  Administrator 
shall  promptly  prescribe  regulations  specify- 
ing the  extent  to  which  Executive  agencies 
may  exercise  this  authority,  and  pending  the 
issuance  of  such  regulations,  no  Executive 
agency  shall  exercise  this  authority  except 
to  the  extent  permitted  by,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of,  statutes  in  force  prior 
to  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act. 

6.  Section  502(d)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
certain  programs  and  functions  now  being 
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carried  on  by  various  Executive  agencies  shall 
not  be  impaired  or  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  However,  the  attention  of  these 
agencies  is  called  specifically  to  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation  and  they  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable,  procure,  utilize  and  dispose  of 
property  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under in  order  that  the  greatest  overall  effi- 
ciency and  economy  may  be  effected.  These 
same  agencies  shall  also  cooperate  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  in  the 
making  of  surveys  of  property  and  property 
management  practices  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  inventory  levels  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 206(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Act. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  the  same  day,  July  1,  the  President  sent  the 
following  memorandum  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services: 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  sec- 
tion 205(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  simplify 
the  procurement,  utilization  and  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment property,  to  reorganize  certain  agencies  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved 
June  30,  1949  (the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949)  it  is  hereby  directed 
that: 

"1.  Pending  determinations  made  in  the  course 
of  the  studies  hereinafter  directed  to  be  instituted, 
the  several   departments  and  agencies  constituting 


the  National  Military  Establishment  shall  continue 
to  procure  through  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  such  supplies,  materials,  equipment  and 
other  personal  property,  and  have  performed  by  the 
Administrator  such  related  functions  of  the  types 
specified  in  section  201(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  as 
were  customarily  procured  or  performed  for  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  prior 
to  the  taking  effect  of  said  Act.  Until  further  order 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  not, 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  President,  issue 
any  order  or  directive  exempting  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  in  accordance  with  the  proviso 
in  section  201(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  fr°m  action  taken 
or  to  be  taken  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  said  section. 

"2.  The  Administrator  of  General  Services,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (1)  shall  forthwith  undertake,  and 
diligently  pursue,  studies  aimed  at  developing  areas 
of  understanding  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  National  Military  Establishment  should  be 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator 
under  section  201  and  206  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  and  (2) 
shall  present  any  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  President." 

A  progress  report  covering  areas  of  understanding 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  was  transmitted  to  the 
President  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on 
July  30,  1 95 1. 

President  Truman's  memorandum  of  July  1,  1949, 
was  revoked  by  President  Eisenhower  on  June  8, 
1954. 


146    Veto  of  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  City  of  Reno,  Nevada. 
July  5,  1949 


To  the  United  States  Senate: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
S.  41  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  City  of 
Reno,  Nevada." 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  payment  to 
the  City  of  Reno  of  $1,620,  representing  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  assessable 
for  street  improvements  against  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  used  by  the 


Forest  Service  in  this  city,  if  the  property  had 
been  privately  owned. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  intergovernmental 
tax  immunity,  Federally  owned  real  prop- 
erty is  exempt  from  State  and  local  taxes, 
including  special  assessments,  unless  the 
Federal  Government  has  specifically  author- 
ized taxation.  The  Congress  has  authorized 
payments  of  taxes,  or  payments  in  lieu  of 
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taxes,  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  real  prop- 
erty held  by  Federal  lending  agencies,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
public  housing  projects.  There  has  not  been 
adopted,  however,  any  comprehensive  over- 
all program  for  payments  on  account  of 
Federally  owned  property. 

The  lack  of  such  a  program  has  resulted 
in  numerous  cases  of  hardship  in  particular 
communities.  The  problem  presented  in 
the  case  of  Reno  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
locality.  Federal  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed in  a  great  many  cities  and  towns 
and  in  many  more  the  Federal  Government 
has  acquired  property  for  use  in  its  programs. 
Following  the  doctrine  of  immunity  of  the 
sovereign  to  taxation,  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration  in  administering  its  con- 
struction programs  has  not  shared  the  cost 
of  improvements  either  when  constructing 
buildings  or  when  benefiting,  as  in  the  in- 
stant case,  from  locally  authorized  repaving 
work.  Federal  responsibility  has  stopped  at 
the  property  line. 


The  desirability  of  adopting  general  legis- 
lation designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  for  payments  on  account  of  Fed- 
erally owned  property  has  heretofore  been 
indicated  to  the  Congress.  On  May  26, 
1943,  there  were  presented  to  it  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Real  Estate  Board, 
which,  after  extensive  study  of  this  problem, 
proposed  specific  measures  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. In  addition,  general  legislation  is  now 
pending  dealing  with  the  over-all  aspects  of 
this  problem,  including  proposed  provisions 
for  payment  of  special  assessments  with  re- 
spect to  some  Federal  properties. 

Were  I  to  approve  S.  41,  the  precedent 
established  would  give  rise  to  innumerable 
petitions  for  similar  special  relief  of  many 
other  communities  affected  by  the  location 
therein  of  Federal  real  estate.  Any  legisla- 
tion providing  relief  should  be  of  general 
application,  should  not  be  retroactive  in  its 
coverage,  and  should  deal  with  the  problem 
on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  4878,  "To 
authorize  certain  Government  printing, 
binding,  and  blank-book  work  elsewhere 
than  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  if 
approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing." In  giving  my  approval  to  this  meas- 
ure, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  my  belief  that 
many  of  the  present  laws  pertaining  to 
public  printing  are  obsolete  and  impose  un- 
duly cumbersome  requirements  upon  both 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the 
Congress  and  the  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 
The  act  of  January  12,  1895,  as  amended, 


established  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
and  gave  it  power  "to  adopt  and  employ  such 
measures  as  in  its  discretion  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  remedy  any  neglect,  delay, 
duplication  or  waste  in  the  public  printing 
and  binding  and  the  distribution  of  Govern- 
ment publications."  The  act  also  requires 
that  "all  printing,  binding  and  blank-book 
work  for  the  Congress,  Executive  Office, 
Judiciary,  and  every  Executive  Department, 
independent  office,  and  establishment  of  the 
Government  shall  be  done  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  except  such  classes  of 
work  as  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
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mittee  on  Printing  to  be  urgent  or  necessary 
to  have  done  elsewhere  than  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  exclusive  use  of  any 
field  service  outside  of  said  District." 
Under  these  authorities,  enacted  over  50 
years  ago,  and  before  the  development  of 
modern  substitutes  for  printing,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  now  is  required  to 
exercise  duties  which,  if  carried  out  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  would  be  very  onerous  and 
would  represent  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  executive  branch  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. Only  close  collaboration  and  the 
adoption  of  broad  exemptions  have  kept  the 
system  workable. 

It  is  proper  for  the  Congress  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  powers  by  defining  areas 
within  which  printing  and  binding  for  the 
executive  branch  may  be  carried  on,  but  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Congress  should  be 
left  to  the  executive  agencies  to  administer. 

Although  the  original  act  has  always 
represented  an  undesirable  mixing  of  con- 
gressional and  Executive  responsibilities, 
the  difficulties  of  operation  under  Joint 
Committee  control  were  not  serious  so  long 
as  "printing  and  binding"  referred  only  to 
processes  involving  the  use  of  printing 
presses.  Now,  however,  regulations  issued 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  in  July 
1948,  bring  the  product  of  most  duplicating 
equipment  within  the  definition  of  printing 
and  binding.  While  this  extension  of  defi- 
nition recognizes  the  use  of  duplicating 
equipment  for  production  of  printing,  it 
also  magnifies  difficulties  of  operation  that 
have  always  been  implicit. 

It  would  seem  to  me  inappropriate  by 
Executive  disapproval  of  H.R.  4878  to  re- 


pudiate action  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
carry  out  responsibilities  vested  in  it  by  law. 
Therefore,  I  am  approving  the  present  bill 
in  order  to  insure  that  transaction  of  the 
Government's  printing  and  duplicating 
business  during  the  current  fiscal  year  may 
proceed  with  as  little  confusion  as  possible. 
However,  I  believe  that  we  can  attain  a 
better  system  for  the  administration  of 
printing  and  binding. 

Such  a  system  should  not  involve  a  re- 
quirement that  a  committee  of  Congress 
administer  Executive  functions.  It  should 
provide  a  means  for  the  executive  branch  to 
carry  on  its  printing  in  accordance  with  any 
policies  that  the  Congress  may  wish  to  enact 
into  law.  Accordingly,  I  have  requested 
the  Acting  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  review  all  statutory  authorities  per- 
taining to  printing  and  binding  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  to 
present  to  me,  prior  to  January  1,  1950,  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  accomplish  three 
purposes:  (1)  to  bring  up  to  date  our  print- 
ing statutes,  (2)  to  provide  a  basis  for  main- 
taining the  proper  respective  roles  of  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches,  and 
(3)  to  establish  appropriate  definitions  for 
various  classes  of  printed  and  duplicated 
materials.  I  have  further  requested  the 
Administrator  to  consult  with  and  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Printer  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  insofar  as 
they  may  wish  to  participate  in  this  study. 
It  is  my  expectation  to  present  the  report  and 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  the 
second  session  of  the  81st  Congress. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  4878  is  Public  Law  156 
(63  Stat.  405). 
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148    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  7,  1949 

the  president.  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ments to  make  this  morning,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  I  will  try  to  answer  questions. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Vanden- 
berg,  in  speaking  about  the  Atlantic  Pact  in 
the  Senate  yesterday,  expressed  a  desire  that 
you  lead  a  new  crusade  for  world  peace  and, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  pact  in  the  Sen- 
ate, address  a  new  message  of  peace  to  the 
world  and  reassure  them  of  our  peaceful 
intentions.  Do  you  have  any  such  thing 
under  consideration? 

the  president.  Well,  since  April  12,  1945, 
I  have  been  making  a  crusade — a  continuing 
crusade — for  peace,  and  I  don't  think  there 
ever  has  been  an  opportunity  that  I  didn't 
use  that  subject  as  one  to  talk  about.  If  you 
will  study  all  the  speeches  and  messages  that 
I  have  written  to  Congress,  and  the  speeches 
that  I  have  made  outside  on  the  world  situa- 
tion, you  will  find  that  that  is  the  keynote 
of  every  one  of  them.  I  am  going  to  keep  it 
up. 

Q.  Then  you  may  very  well  do  it  again, 
after  the  pact 


the  president.  I  say  I  expect  to  keep  it  up 
just  on  the  same  line  that  I  have  spoken  of  it 
all  the  time  ever  since  April  12, 1945. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  think  what  he  had  in 
mind  was  to  emphasize  the  disarmament 
aspects  of  the  Vandenberg  resolution  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations? 

the  president.  The  disarmament  pro- 
gram is  before  the  United  Nations,  and 
when  the  atomic  energy  part  of  that  dis- 
armament pact  is  agreed  to  by  all  the  na- 
tions, then  we  can  talk  about  disarmament, 
but  not  before. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  talk  of  your  doing 
something  about  peace  seems  to  imply  a  feel- 
ing that  we  aren't  heading  toward  peace.    Is 


it  your  thought  that  the  world  is  moving 
toward  peace? 

the  president.  Oh  yes,  it  is  moving 
gradually — slowly  and  gradually  toward 
world  peace,  and  we  will  eventually  get  it. 
I  have  said  that  all  the  time. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment,  sir,  on  the  plan  of  Senators 
Humphrey,  Murray,  and  Sparkman  to  cre- 
ate a  $15  billion  public  works  fund  against 
unemployment  and  so  on? 

the  president.  That  question  will  be 
answered  in  my  Economic  Message  which 
will  go  down  to  the  Congress  about  the  first 
of  the  week.1 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
thought  as  to  who  should  replace  Senator 
Wagner? 

the  president.  No,  no.  That  is  not  my 
business.  That  is  the  business  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  opponents 
of  the  Tydings  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  take  the  position  that  it  would 
make  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  potential 
dictator  of  the  country.  Do  you  care  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  that? 

the  president.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly 
absurd  opinion.  As  long  as  the  Constitution 
makes  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
I  don't  think  anybody  else  can  take  him  over 
very  well. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
what  plans  the  administration  has  to  help 
Britain  to  overcome  its  present  financial 
crisis? 

the  president.  What  are  you  talking 
about?     Say  that  again. 


1  See  Item  151. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
administration's  plans  to  help  Britain  over- 
come its  present  financial  crisis? 

the  president.  The  matter  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  Paris  and  London  now.  I  can 
make  no  statement  on  it  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Will  you  deal  with  this  at  all  in  your 
Economic  Message? 

the  president.  No,  I  will  not.  That  Eco- 
nomic Message  is  one  on  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  thought  maybe  this 
would  be  brought 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
persistent  rumors  from  abroad  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks,  one  from  London,  and  one 
this  morning  from  Rome,  that  you  are  going 
to  visit  Europe  sometime  in  the  next  year? 

the  president.  Well,  I  had  no  such  plan. 
That  is  the  first  I  had  heard  about  it.  A  lot 
of  people  know  more  about  what  I  am  going 
to  do  than  I  do. 

Q.  They  even  have  you  visiting  the  Vati- 
can. 

the  president.  As  I  said,  I  hadn't  heard 
about  it  before,  and  I  have  no  such  intention. 
I  have  no  such  intentions. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  still  take  an 
interest  in  Missouri  politics — are  you  going 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  1950  campaign? 

the  president.  I  certainly  am.  Missouri 
is  my  home  State,  and  I  shall  express  my 
opinion  freely  in  the  Missouri  campaign. 

Q.  What  about  the  primary? 

the  president.  I  may  not  participate  in 
the  primary,  but  in  the  general  election  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  later. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
visit  South  Carolina  soon?  You  have  been 
invited 

the  president.  I  have  been  invited  on 
several  occasions.  I  hope  sometime  I  will  be 
able  to  make  a  visit  there.    I  used  to  go 


down  there  frequently. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  adminis- 
tration any  move  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  Hawaii  strike? 

the  president.  None  whatever.  There 
is  no  move  that  we  can  make. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
repeal  bill  was  up,  there  was  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion that  the  President  had  some  inherent 
powers  to  move  in  on  these  situations  and 
stop  strikes  ? 

the  president.  He  has.  He  has.  He  has 
inherent  powers  where  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  is  at  stake,  or  where  there  has  been 
a  breakdown  of  communications  between 
the  several  States,  or  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations.  But  that  condi- 
tion doesn't  exist  in  the  Hawaii  strike  at  all. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  national  emergency  when 
the  Japs  dropped  some  bombs  on  Pearl 
Harbor? 

the  president.  That  was  a  difficulty  be- 
tween a  foreign  nation  and  the  United  States, 
and  we  met  it. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Ward 
Canaday  decided  whether  he  will  accept  the 
chairmanship 

the  president.  He  is  trying  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  accept  it  now.  He  is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  conclude  those 
arrangements. 

Q.  What  was  that,  sir? 

the  president.  Chairman  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board. 

Q.  They  don't  call  it  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board? 

the  president.  No.  It's  the  Munitions 
Board. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Know- 
land  has  introduced  a  bill  to  give  you  power 
to  intervene  in  the  strike. 

the  president.  Local  strikes  is  that? 

Q.  In  Hawaii,  yes. 

the    president.  Well,    I    don't    know 
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whether  I  want  any  such  powers  or  not. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  last  week  you 
said  you  were  going  to  continue  to  fight  for 
Taft-Hartley  repeal. 

the  president.  That's  right.    I  shall. 

Q.  On  that  line,  I  wonder  whether  you 
have  asked  your  leaders  in  the  House  to  bring 
the  bill  up  again  in  the  House  at  this  session? 

the  president.  They  are  considering  it. 
We  discussed  the  matter  at  the  meeting  Mon- 
day, to  study  the  advisability  of  bringing  it 
up  again. 

Q.  No  decision  as  yet? 

the  president.  They  will  make  the  de- 
cision. 

Q.  They  will.  Would  you  like  for  them 
to  bring  it  up? 

the  president.  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  What  bill  was  that?  I  didn't  get  it. 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  Taft-Hartley  repeal. 

Q.  I  was  getting  a  little  worried  there,  for 
a  while. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Congressman 
McCormack  said  on  the  radio  last  night  that 
he  didn't  think  there  was  going  to  be  a  tax 
bill  this  year.     Do  you  agree  ? 

the  president.  Who  said  that? 

Q.  John  McCormack. 

the  president.  Well,  I  think  John  prob- 
ably would  know  what  the  situation  is,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  tax  bills  have  to 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  ac- 
cept a  Senate-House  conference  compromise 
on  Taft-Hartley  repeal? 

the  president.  I  would  have  to  tell  you 
about  that  when  it  came  before  me  and  I 
had  a  chance  to  analyze  it. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  tell 
us  what  Congressman  Pickett  of  Texas 
talked  to  you  about  yesterday? 

the  president.  He  talked  to  me  about 
politics  in  general,  and  Texas  politics  in  par- 


ticular.   We  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting. 

Q.  Patronage? 

the  president.  That  was  brought  up  and 
discussed  very  amicably  between  us.  Every 
Congressman  is  interested  in  patronage.  I 
used  to  be  a  Senator,  and  I  was  too,  then. 
I  am  yet,  but  it  is  on  a  larger  scale.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  sometime  ago 
you  said  you  were  turning  down  some  big 
invitations  to  go  here  and  there  making 
speeches,  that  you  had  to  remain  at  your 
desk  while  Congress  is  in  session. 

the  president.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  why  you 
changed  your  mind  to  go  to  Chicago?  2 

the  president.  I  didn't  change  my  mind. 
I  will  be  gone  exacdy  one  day.  My  mind 
hasn't  changed  a  bit  on  that  subject,  but  that 
has  been  one  matter  which  has  been  under 
consideration  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  finally 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  make  the 
trip  out  there  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  my 
friends  who  are  generally  interested  in  my 
being  present.  It  is  not  a  political  trip, 
however. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  bearish 
or  bullish  on  the  general  economic  situation? 
.  the  president.  I  am  bullish.  Read  the 
stock  market  returns  for  the  last  3  or  4  days. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  consid- 
ering any  more  women  for  appointment  to 
ambassadorships?  3 

the  president.  Oh  yes.  I  have  several 
under  consideration. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  you  will  announce 
them  within 

the  president.  When  I  get  ready  to  make 
the  appointment  I  will  make  the  announce- 
ment  


2  On  July  19  the  President  flew  to  Chicago  to 
attend  the  Imperial  Council  Session  of  the  Shrine 
of  North  America.    See  Items  159  and  160. 

8  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta  was  sworn  in  as  Minister  to 
Luxembourg  on  July  8,  1949. 
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-if  I  decide  to  make 


Q.  Thank  you. 

THE   PRESIDENT. 

the  appointment. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  the  new 
deflationary  forces  outweighed  the  inflation- 
ary forces? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that,  but  I 
will  make  an  announcement  in  the  Economic 
Message  on  Monday. 

Q.  I  thought  so. 

the  president.  You  will  find  out  what  has 
happened. 

Q.  Do  you  answer  it  then? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  it  then. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  during  the  visit 
of  President  Dutra  of  Brazil,  you  issued  a 
joint  statement  in  some  detail  concerning 
economic  cooperation.  Since  the  President's 
visit,  is  there  any  further  development  or 
activity  in  that  connection? 

the  president.  No.  We  are  working  on 
it  all  the  time. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  Senator  Lodge's  move  to  have 
the  presidential  campaign  financed  by  the 
Treasury? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't.  That  has 
been  under  consideration  ever  since  the 
Hatch  Act  was  passed,  but  I  think  it  is 
merely  a  matter  for  consideration,  to  give 
you  a  headline  once  in  a  while. 

[22.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  now  that  final 


enactment  of  the  housing  law  is  in,  have 
you  any  statement  on  the  proposed  activity 
program,  how  soon  that  program  might  get 
underway? 

the  president.  The  Housing  Adminis- 
trator was  with  me  the  other  day,  and  that 
was  the  substance  of  the  conversation.  As 
rapidly  as  possible  we  are  going  to  move 
forward  on  the  housing  bill. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  reports  on  the 
Hill  yesterday  were  that  you  had  expressed 
yourself  as  favoring  the  basing-point  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate?  4 

the  president.  I  haven't  seen  it.  I  don't 
know  what  it  contains,  and  I  can't  give  you 
the  answer  on  that.  I  will  tell  you  about  it, 
though,  if  it  eVer  comes  before  me. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  July  7, 
1949. 

4  On  February  17,  1949,  Senator  Francis  J.  Myers 
of  Pennsylvania  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  prosecutions  of  antitrust  violations 
in  basing-point  cases.  On  May  31  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming  substituted  a  bill  which 
permitted  absorption  of  freight  charges,  sales  at  "de- 
livered prices,"  and  certain  instances  of  price 
discrimination  in  the  absence  of  conspiracy.  Several 
amendments  were  added  to  this  bill  to  safeguard 
small  businesses  against  such  discrimination.  The 
Senate  passed  the  modified  bill  on  June  1  by  voice 
vote. 


149    Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  Problem  of  Concentration  of  Economic  Power. 
July  9,  1949 

[  Released  July  9,  1949.    Dated  July  8,  1949  ] 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter  of  June  30 
about  the  special  subcommittee  you  have 


appointed  to  undertake  a  broad  inquiry  into 
the  anti-trust  laws. 
I  am  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  your 
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subcommittee's  objectives  as  you  have  out- 
lined them  to  me. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  other  matters, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  have  at  times 
appeared  to  overshadow  the  monopoly 
problem,  or  at  least  have  been  the  subject 
of  greater  public  pre-occupation.  But  it  is 
my  conviction  that  year  in  and  year  out, 
there  is  no  more  serious  problem  affecting 
our  country  and  its  free  institutions  than  the 
distortions  and  abuses  of  our  economic 
system  which  result  when  unenlightened 
free  enterprise  turns  to  monopoly.  I  have 
watched  this  situation  carefully  and  I  have 
made  sure  that  the  agencies  in  the  Execu- 
tive branch  with  responsibilities  in  this  field 
have  discharged  them  as  effectively  as  their 
statutory  powers  and  appropriations  would 
permit.  Moreover,  I  have  repeatedly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  need  for 
stronger  powers  and  more  active  measures 
with  which  to  wage  the  never-ending  fight 
against  monopoly. 

Thus,  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message 
in  January,  1947,  I  said: 

"The  second  major  policy  I  desire  to  lay 
before  you  has  to  do  with  the  growing  con- 
centration of  economic  power  and  the  threat 
to  free  competition  in  private  enterprise.  In 
1 94 1  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  completed  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation into  the  workings  of  the  national 
economy.  The  Committee's  study  showed 
that,  despite  half  a  century  of  antitrust  law 
enforcement,  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to 
our  welfare  lay  in  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  giant  organizations. 

"During  the  war,  this  long-standing  tend- 
ency toward  economic  concentration  was 
accelerated.  As  a  consequence,  we  now  find 
that  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
whole  industries  are  dominated  by  one  or  a 


few  large  organizations  which  can  restrict 
production  in  the  interest  of  higher  profits 
and  thus  reduce  employment  and  purchasing 
power. 

"In  an  effort  to  assure  full  opportunity  and 
free  competition  to  business  we  will  vigor- 
ously enforce  the  antitrust  laws.  There  is 
much  the  Congress  can  do  to  cooperate  and 
assist  in  this  program. 

"To  strengthen  and  enforce  the  laws  that 
regulate  business  practices  is  not  enough. 
Enforcement  must  be  supplemented  by  posi- 
tive measures  of  aid  to  new  enterprises. 
Government  assistance,  research  programs, 
and  credit  powers  should  be  designed  and 
used  to  promote  the  growth  of  new  firms 
and  new  industries.  Assistance  to  small 
business  is  particularly  important  at  this  time 
when  thousands  of  veterans  who  are  po- 
tential business  and  industrial  leaders  are 
beginning  their  careers. 

"We  should  also  give  special  attention  to 
the  decentralization  of  industry  and  the  de- 
velopment of  areas  that  are  now  under- 
industrialized." 

Again,  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message 
in  January,  1948,  I  told  the  Congress: 

"Growth  and  vitality  in  our  economy  de- 
pend on  vigorous  private  enterprise.  Free 
competition  is  the  key  to  industrial  develop- 
ment, full  production  and  employment,  fair 
prices,  and  an  ever  improving  standard  of 
living.  Competition  is  seriously  limited  to- 
day in  many  industries  by  the  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  other  elements  of 
monopoly.  The  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  to  permit  proper  enforcement  of  the 
present  antitrust  laws  is  essential.  Beyond 
that  we  should  go  on  to  strengthen  our  legis- 
lation to  protect  competition." 

In  June  of  that  year,  I  vetoed  the  Reed- 
Bulwinkle  bill,  which  authorized  certain 
exemptions  from  the  anti-trust  laws  for  inter- 
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state  carriers.    In  my  veto  message,  I  said: 

"I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  necessity  for  a  vigorous  anti- 
monopoly  program.  This  bill  would  be  in- 
consistent with  such  a  program." 
The  80th  Congress,  however,  overrode  my 
veto. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  this 
year,  I  said: 

"If  our  free-enterprise  economy  is  to  be 
strong  and  healthy  we  must  reinvigorate  the 
forces  of  competition.  We  must  assure  small 
business  the  freedom  and  opportunity  to 
grow  and  prosper.  To  this  purpose,  we 
should  strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  by  clos- 
ing those  loopholes  that  permit  monopolistic 
mergers  and  consolidations." 

I  am  gratified,  therefore,  to  learn  that  your 
subcommittee  is  undertaking  a  serious  wide- 
scale  study  of  the  anti-trust  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  in  what  respects  they 
can  be  made  more  effective  in  preventing 
monopoly  and  developing  a  competitive 
economy. 

I  am  glad  to  request  the  agencies  referred 
to  in  your  letter  to  cooperate  fully  with  your 
subcommittee  in  this  work.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  various  agency  heads  on  this  subject. 
I  have  added  a  few  agencies  to  the  list  you 
furnished  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  your 


subcommittee  might  find  occasion  to  call  on 
them  for  assistance. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  work  in  this  most  important  field, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives] 

note:  The  memorandum  directing  agency  coopera- 
tion with  the  subcommittee  follows: 
Memorandum  to:  The  Attorney  General,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Interior,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chair- 
man,  Federal  Communications  Commission,  Chair- 
man,  Federal  Power  Commission: 

Chairman  Celler,  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  has  appointed  a  special  subcommittee  to 
undertake  a  broad  inquiry  into  the  anti-trust  laws. 
Mr.  Celler  has  indicated  to  me  that  he  and  his  sub- 
committee wish  to  work  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  agencies  that  are  concerned  with 
the  field  of  this  inquiry. 

I  strongly  favor  the  objectives  of  the  Celler  sub- 
committee. I  am  hopeful  that  its  work  will  pro- 
duce constructive  recommendations  and  results. 

I  therefore  request  that  you  and  your  agency 
give  Mr.  Celler  and  his  subcommittee  the  fullest  pos- 
sible cooperation  and  assistance,  subject  only  to  juris- 
dictional and  appropriation  limitations. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Mr.  Celler 's  letter  of  June  30  was  not  released 
by  the  White  House. 


150    Veto  of  Bill  To  Amend  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944. 
July  11,  1949 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval,  the  enrolled  bill,  H.R.  834  "To 
amend  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944 
so  as  to  authorize  the  payment  of  fair  com- 
pensation to  persons  contracting  to  deliver 
certain    strategic    or    critical    minerals    or 


metals  in  cases  of  failure  to  recover  reason- 
able costs,  and  for  other  purposes." 

H.R.  834  would  compensate  the  mining 
industry  for  virtually  all  losses  sustained 
during  the  war  in  connection  with  mining, 
or  attempting  to  mine,  strategic  or  critical 
metals    and    minerals.    It    would    provide 
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compensation  for  losses  including  net  capital 
expenditures  which  occurred  in  filling  or 
attempting  to  fill  formal  contracts.  It  would 
also  provide  compensation  for  losses  which 
occurred  in  attempting  to  supply  such  metals 
and  minerals  even  where  no  contract  was 
entered  into  and  no  Government  official 
knew  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  supply 
the  material. 

The  principle  that  the  Government 
should  compensate  war  contractors,  and 
volunteers  acting  without  contracts,  for 
losses  sustained  by  them  in  activities  related 
to  the  war  has  not  generally  been  accepted. 
The  implications  of  this  principle  are  pro- 
found, both  with  respect  to  our  finances  and 
with  respect  to  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  before 
this  principle  is  accepted. 

H.R.  834  adopts  this  principle  with  re- 
spect to  a  single  industry,  the  mining 
industry. 

During  the  war  many  important  metals 
and  minerals  were  in  short  supply  and 
efforts  were  made  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion. The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  provided  assistance 
in  exploration  and  development  work,  at  no 
direct  cost  to  the  miner.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  stood  ready  to 
make  mining  loans  to  persons  in  need  of 
finances  to  develop  mining  properties.  The 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  stood  ready  to 
construct  and  equip  mining  projects.  The 
Metals  Reserve  Company  offered  to  purchase 
the  materials  produced,  either  through  spe- 
cific contracts  or  by  purchasing  odd  lots. 
The  Premium  Price  Plan  for  copper,  lead 
and  zinc  provided  an  operating  subsidy  for 
increased  production. 

All  of  these  activities  were  carried  out 
within  the  traditional  framework  of  our 
free-enterprise  system.    The  terms  and  con- 


ditions of  the  assistance  which  would  be 
provided  were  specified  in  advance.  A  man 
who  thought  he  could  operate  profitably 
under  these  conditions  was  free  to  do  so,  and 
to  retain  the  profits  if  his  operation  was 
successful.  If,  however,  the  operation  was 
unsuccessful,  either  because  his  costs  were 
higher  than  expected  or  because  his  expec- 
tations as  to  the  supply  of  ore  were  not 
realized,  it  was  assumed  that  he  would  bear 
the  loss. 

The  Government  might  have  made  use 
of  the  cost-plus  contract  system  for  operating 
the  mines  of  the  country  during  the  war,  in 
spite  of  the  general  reluctance  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  increased  costs  which  would  be 
expected  to  result  from  this  system.  How- 
ever, this  would  have  eliminated  and  de- 
prived the  mining  industry  of  any  profits 
during  the  war,  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
fee  involved.  Whether  this  would  have 
been  more  effective  in  getting  out  the  needed 
materials,  whether  it  would  have  been  more 
economical  to  the  Government,  and  whether 
the  mining  industry  would  have  welcomed 
it,  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Government  did  not  enter  into  cost- 
plus  contracts  for  the  operation  of  the  mines. 
To  compensate  the  unsuccessful  for  their 
losses,  while  the  successful  retain  their 
profits,  leaves  the  taxpayer  with  all  the  harm- 
ful results  of  the  cost-plus  system  and  none 
of  its  benefits. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  mining  industry 
as  a  whole  wants  to  adopt  the  policy  that  the 
Government  should  guarantee  it  against  loss 
in  time  of  emergency.  Regulation  of  indus- 
try and  assistance  to  industry  in  time  of  war 
are  necessary.  They  can  be  carried  out 
without  eliminating  all  risk  of  financial  loss 
and  opportunity  for  profit  with  the  resulting 
incentive  for  greater  efficiency  and  lower 
costs. 
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While  the  mining  industry  differs  in  many 
respects  from  other  industries,  I  find  no  valid 
basis  for  the  discrimination  proposed  by 
H.R.  834.  Other  industries  were  urged  to 
do  their  part  in  the  war  program,  and  other 
industries  responded  as  splendidly  to  the 
challenge  of  the  wartime  programs  as  did 
the  mining  industry.  Many  of  these  indus- 
tries were  also  exposed  to  risks  that  were 
unique  to  them.  They  too  sustained  losses 
in  enterprises  undertaken  as  a  part  of  the 
war  effort.  Approval  of  this  bill  would 
likely  result  in  demands  by  many  other 
classes  of  persons  for  amendments  which 
would  grant  similar  relief  to  them. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  834  carries  the  principle 
of  reimbursing  war  contractors  for  their 
losses  over  to  persons  who  may  have  had  no 
dealings  at  all  with  the  Government,  and 
who  may  have  engaged  in  a  mining  opera- 
tion which  the  Government  would  have 
discouraged  or  forbidden,  if  the  matter  had 
been  brought  to  its  attention.  Where  the 
Government  specifically  requested  that  an 
operation  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  materials  to  a  contracting  agency 
or  war  contractor,  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  led  the  miner  to  expect 
reimbursement,  relief  can  now  be  had  by  a 
person  acting  on  such  a  request  under  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Contract  Setdement  Act. 
Here  the  elements  of  a  contract  are  present, 
together  with  a  fair  basis  for  compensation 
for  the  loss  resulting  from  failure  by  the 
Government  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  it 
had  brought  about.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  no  such  basis  for  liability  exists. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  might  be  the  case.  A 
person,  hearing  of  the  need  for  a  scarce  min- 
eral over  the  radio  might  in  good  faith  hurt 
the  war  effort  considerably  by  making,  on 
his  own  initiative,  a  substantial  expenditure 
of  manpower  and  materials  in  a  fruitless 


mining  operation  (however  much  reason  he 
had  to  believe  minerals  were  present  and 
however  free  he  might  be  of  fault,  negli- 
gence or  speculative  purposes).  Further- 
more, the  application  of  the  principles  in  this 
section  would  subject  the  Government  to  an 
unknown  and  undeterminable  liability  and 
would  have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  wartime 
controls  over  materials  and  manpower. 

The  Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944  has 
been  in  effect  for  almost  five  years.  The 
provisions  of  this  Act  were  enacted  for  the 
speedy  settlement  of  terminated  war  con- 
tracts. Many  setdements  have  been  made 
under  it  and  many  decisions  have  been  made 
by  the  boards  established  under  it.  I  con- 
sider it  a  highly  successful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  one  which  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  transition  from  all-out  war 
production. 

The  Lucas  Act,  too,  of  August  7,  1946  (60 
Stat.  902)  made  generous  provisions  for  the 
payment  of  equitable  claims  of  contractors 
including  those  in  the  mining  industry  for 
losses  which  occurred  in  the  performance  of 
their  contracts. 

The  enrolled  enactment  would  reopen  the 
entire  contract  setdement  program  with  re- 
spect to  minerals  and  metals  at  a  time  when 
that  program  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted. The  principle  of  the  finality  of  set- 
tlements, which  was  adopted  in  the  Contract 
Setdement  Act  and  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  sound,  would  be  aban- 
doned. Contracts  which  were  canceled  be- 
cause of  default  by  the  contractor,  contracts 
which  were  completed,  contracts  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Courts  would  be  re- 
opened and  new  claims  could  be  filed  by  the 
contractors.  This  would  add  a  tremendous 
administrative  burden  and  expense.  More- 
over, since  the  personnel  familiar  with  the 
metals  and  minerals  program  have,  for  the 
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most  part,  left  the  Government,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  protect  the  Government's 
interest.  It  would  be  especially  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  facts  with  respect  to  claims 
made  under  section  2. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Office  of  Con- 
tract Settlement  reported  to  Congress  that, 
as  a  result  of  a  thorough  survey,  it  had  de- 
termined that  the  provisions  used  by  Metals 
Reserve  Company  (and  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  as  its  successor)  in  ter- 
minating and  setding  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  metals  and  minerals  provided  fair 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 
1944. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  serious  error 
to  introduce  at  this  time  a  new  principle — 
insurance  against  war-caused  losses.  This 
would  involve  reopening  the  entire  program 
of  financing  the  war,  with  incalculable  ef- 
fects upon  our  finances. 

To  introduce  this  principle  in  the  case  of 
a  single  industry  would  not  only  give  effect 
to  an  unsound  principle  and  establish  an 
unfortunate  precedent  but  it  would  give  rise 
to  an  unjustifiable  discrimination. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


151     Special  Message  to  the  Congress:  The  President's 
Midyear  Economic  Report.    July  n,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  United  States  economy  is  the  strongest 
and  most  productive  the  world  has  ever 
known — and  we  have  the  resources  and  the 
skills  to  make  it  still  stronger  and  more  pro- 
ductive. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the  abate- 
ment of  postwar  inflationary  forces.  We  are 
now  in  a  transition  period,  in  which  we  must 
work  toward  conditions  that  will  promote  a 
more  stable  and  enduring  growth  in  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  purchasing  power. 

The  fundamental  task  facing  us  all — busi- 
nessmen, workers,  farmers,  Government — is 
to  apply  positive  policies  with  confidence  and 
courage  in  order  to  achieve  a  sounder  price 
structure  and  the  restoration  of  maximum 
production  and  employment.  In  so  doing, 
we  need  to  start  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  facts  concerning  our  present  situation. 

Our  economy  today  possesses  vitally  im- 
portant elements  of  strength  that  did  not 
exist  in  earlier  periods.  Over  the  course  of 
the  last  16  years,  many  steps  have  been  taken 


by  the  Government  to  bulwark  our  economy 
against  the  forces  of  recession. 

Unemployment  insurance  has  helped  to  al- 
leviate the  hardships  of  unemployment  and 
to  sustain  consumer  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures. The  old-age  retirement  system  and 
public  assistance  for  needy  persons  also  serve 
to  maintain  purchasing  power.  The  hous- 
ing program  recently  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress will  furnish  positive  support  for  hous- 
ing construction  and  slum  clearance. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  de- 
veloped into  an  instrument  of  such  strength 
and  elastic  power  that  the  risk  of  credit  re- 
striction at  the  very  time  when  business  re- 
quires easier  credit  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  insurance  of  bank  deposits  has  elimi- 
nated the  danger  of  widespread  loss  from 
bank  failures.  The  several  credit  institu- 
tions established  within  the  Government  go 
far  toward  preventing  waves  of  bankruptcies 
and  foreclosures.  The  farm  price-support 
program  affords  assurance  that  our  6,000,000 
farmers  and  the  two-fifths  of  our  population 
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in  rural  communities  will  not  be  forced  out 
of  the  markets  for  goods. 

These  and  other  Government  policies  are 
providing  strong  supports  to  business  activity 
and  are  enlarging  the  opportunities  of  pri- 
vate business.  The  fact  that  public  expendi- 
tures of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments are  running  at  a  rate  of  close  to  60 
billion  dollars  a  year  is  itself  an  element  of 
great  stability  in  the  present  situation. 

Our  position  would  be  even  stronger  if 
we  had  taken  adequate  steps  to  control  the 
inflation  between  1945  and  1949.  We  were 
confronted,  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  by  an 
inflationary  boom  that  lifted  production  and 
employment  to  extraordinarily  high  levels. 
But  underneath  the  surface  of  the  inflation- 
ary boom,  there  were  serious  dangers.  Some 
incomes  were  disproportionately  high.  Most 
prices  were  rising  at  a  perilous  rate,  and 
serious  price  and  wage  distortions  were  be- 
ing developed.  The  spiraling  cost  of  living 
was  inflicting  hardship  on  millions  of  fam- 
ilies. These  conditions  threatened  to  bring 
about  a  serious  break  in  employment  and 
production.  Therefore,  I  recommended  re- 
peatedly, for  private  and  public  action,  an 
anti-inflation  program  to  curb  these  dangers 
before  we  suffered  the  consequences. 

A  large  part  of  the  necessary  anti-inflation 
program  was  not  adopted  and  the  inflation 
went  on  largely  uncontrolled.  The  dangers 
that  are  latent  in  inflation,  of  which  I  re- 
peatedly warned,  are  now  being  revealed. 

Employment  is  still  high,  but  unemploy- 
ment has  been  increasing  and  veterans  and 
others  leaving  school  are  finding  it  much 
harder  to  obtain  work  than  a  year  ago.  Pro- 
duction is  still  high,  but  it  is  lower,  par- 
ticularly in  some  industries,  than  it  was  last 
year.  Business  investment  is  at  a  high  rate, 
but  plans  for  new  investments  are  being 
made  with  caution. 


The  1949  decline  has  been  moderate,  and 
the  opportunity  is  now  ours  to  reverse  the 
trend  and  achieve  maximum  production  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  services  without 
the  evils  of  inflation. 

The  adjustment  process  has  been  rendered 
less  difficult  by  the  prudent  actions  of  many 
groups  and  individuals  in  our  business  sys- 
tem. We  have  had  no  speculative  spree  in 
either  securities  or  commodities.  Inventory 
buying  has  been  moderate  and  distress  liqui- 
dation of  inventories,  such  as  we  experienced 
in  1920,  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  Personal 
indebtedness,  on  the  part  of  farmers,  home 
owners,  and  consumers  generally,  has  been 
held  to  conservative  levels.  Many  far-seeing 
businessmen  made  sincere  efforts  to  avoid  or 
minimize  price  increases  during  inflation, 
and  in  recent  months  have  reduced  their 
prices  and  have  sought  valiantly  to  maintain 
production  and  employment.  Many  labor 
unions  have  used  their  collective  strength 
with  moderation  and  with  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  the  whole  economy.  All 
groups  in  the  Nation  have  gained  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  economic  prob- 
lems since  the  1920^,  and  their  actions  reflect 
this  fact. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  these  favorable  as- 
pects of  the  situation.  Many  of  the  price 
adjustments  that  have  taken  place  have  been 
healthy,  and  afford  ground  for  expectation 
that  our  economy  will  work  its  way  success- 
fully through  a  difficult  period  of  transition. 
But  there  is  nothing  healthy  about  more  un- 
employment or  less  production.  Such  trends 
can  and  must  be  reversed  by  positive  action, 
private  and  public.  The  way  to  check  a 
decline  in  business  investment  or  production 
is  to  take  affirmative  action  that  will  lead  to 
more  investment  and  more  production.  The 
way  to  check  an  increase  in  unemployment 
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is  to  take  affirmative  action  that  will  provide 
more  jobs.  The  way  to  prevent  our  econ- 
omy from  shrinking  is  to  take  affirmative 
action  that  will  help  it  to  expand. 

These  things  cannot  be  done  by  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  or  government  acting 
alone.  They  can  only  be  done  by  all  of  us 
working  together  in  mutual  respect  and  with 
common  objectives. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that 
I  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  brief  summary 
of  the  economic  situation  and  recommenda- 
tions for  action  at  this  time. 

Summary   Review  of   Recent  Economic 
Developments 

A  moderate  downward  trend  character- 
ized most  phases  of  economic  activity  in  the 
first  half  of  1949. 

Civilian  employment  averaged  58  million. 
This  was  slighdy  below  the  level  of  the  first 
half  of  1948,  with  the  greatest  decrease  in 
manufacturing  industries.  In  June  of  this 
year,  civilian  employment  was  59.6  million; 
in  June  of  last  year,  61.3  million.  The  num- 
ber of  unemployed  averaged  3.2  million,  the 
increase  of  about  one  million  over  the  first 
half  of  1948  about  equaling  the  increase  in 
the  total  labor  force.  The  unemployed  were 
6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  June, 
compared  with  3.4  percent  in  June  of  last 
year.  The  number  of  unemployed  in  June 
was  3.8  million,  and  acute  unemployment 
problems  have  developed  in  certain  localities. 

Production  of  all  goods  and  services,  ad- 
justed for  price  changes  and  for  seasonal 
variation,  in  the  first  half  of  1949  was  about 
i]/2  percent  less  than  in  the  second  half  of 
1948.  The  decline  in  industrial  production 
was  rapid,  and  by  June  had  reached  13  per- 
cent below  last  fall's  peak.  Other  business 
activity  as  a  whole  changed  but  little.    A 


moderate  decrease  in  private  construction 
was  partly  offset  by  a  rise  in  public  construc- 
tion. This  year's  agricultural  production 
seems  likely  to  approach  last  year's. 

Prices  generally  decreased,  reflecting  the 
shift  from  a  sellers'  to  a  buyers'  market.  The 
decreases  were  in  most  instances  moderate 
and  orderly,  with  no  indication  of  a  general 
spiraling  downward.  Wholesale  prices  by 
mid-year  had  declined  9  percent,  consumers' 
prices  3  percent,  from  their  high  points  of 
last  August. 

Wages  increased  in  some  industries,  but, 
at  least  in  manufacturing,  the  increases  were 
more  than  offset  by  reduced  overtime  and 
shorter  workweeks.  Since  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing decreased  by  about  as  much  as  workers' 
average  earnings,  real  earnings  generally 
were  maintained. 

Profits  reflected  the  decline  in  prices  and 
production.  Corporate  profits  before  taxes 
and  inventory  valuation  adjustment  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  were  about  13  percent 
below  the  first  half  of  last  year.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  unincorporated  enter- 
prises, however,  fell  only  about  7  percent. 

Farm  income  was  about  8  percent  below 
the  first  half  of  1948. 

Credit  requirements  of  business  decreased 
as  inventories  and  customer  receivables  were 
reduced.  Commercial  loans  of  large  city 
banks  shrank  15  percent,  but  otherwise  loans 
by  banks  and  other  investment  institutions 
remained  stable.  Total  bank  deposits  and 
money  in  circulation  decreased  about  2  per- 
cent during  the  past  half  year.  Interest  rates 
continued  low. 

Business  investment  decreased  in  the  first 
half  of  1949  from  the  1948  level.  Allowing 
for  seasonal  variations,  in  the  second  quarter 
it  was  26  percent  below  the  peak  rate  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1948,  chiefly  as  a  result  of 
reductions  in  inventories.    Plant  and  equip- 
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ment  outlays  were  still  about  as  high  as  a 
year  ago,  but  some  decrease  is  anticipated  in 
the  last  half  of  1949. 

Corporate  finance  reflected  the  reduction 
of  inventories  and  of  customer  credit.  Funds 
thus  freed  helped  corporations  to  reduce 
their  total  indebtedness  by  about  3.5  billion 
dollars. 

Housing  starts  were  less  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1948,  but  since  March  have  been 
moving  up  toward  last  year's  levels. 

Personal  income  of  consumers  after  taxes 
decreased  only  about  1  percent  from  the  level 
of  the  last  half  of  1948.  Since  consumers' 
prices  dropped  2  percent,  real  income  did 
not  change  significantly.  Consumption  ex- 
penditures in  dollar  terms  decreased  nearly 
3  percent.  Total  liquid  assets  of  individuals 
and  business  firms  are  now  about  235  billion 
dollars.  However,  nearly  30  percent  of  our 
families  have  no  reserve  of  liquid  assets. 

In  foreign  trade,  an  increase  in  exports 
and  a  falling  off  of  imports  have  continued 
the  rising  trend  in  the  export  surplus  which 
began  last  fall.  The  surplus  was  financed 
almost  entirely  through  Government  foreign- 
aid  programs. 

Government  fiscal  transactions  were  a 
source  of  support  against  other  factors  mak- 
ing for  decline  in  the  economy  during  the 
past  half  year.  Using  figures  on  a  consoli- 
dated cash  basis,  rather  than  the  conventional 
budget  basis,  to  reflect  the  effective  impact 
of  total  governmental  receipts  and  payments 
upon  the  economy,  cash  payments  by  the 
Federal  Government  ran  at  a  rate  more  than 
20  percent  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1948,  and  State  and  local  payments  at  a  rate 
about  13  percent  higher.  Federal  cash  re- 
ceipts were  down  about  10  percent,  State 
and  local  receipts  were  up  about  5  percent. 
All  governmental  units  combined  showed  a 
cash  deficit  in  the  first  half  of  1949  at  a 


seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  2.4  billion 
dollars,  in  contrast  to  a  surplus  at  a  rate  of 
1 2. 1  billion  dollars  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod in  1948.  The  Federal  cash  deficit  in  the 
past  half  year  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
1  billion  dollars,  contrasted  with  a  surplus 
at  an  annual  rate  of  12.3  billion  dollars  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year. 

Policies  for  Economic  Stability  and 
Expansion 

These  facts  show  that  our  economy  is  still 
operating  at  high  levels  of  employment  and 
production.  The  kind  of  Government  ac- 
tion that  would  be  called  for  in  a  serious 
economic  emergency  would  not  be  appro- 
priate now. 

However,  it  would  be  even  less  appropriate 
to  rely  entirely  on  "letting  nature  take  its 
course"  to  restore  economic  stability  and 
maximum  production  and  employment. 
Within  the  memory  of  this  generation,  we 
have  experienced  both  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  inaction  and  the  saving  value 
of  affirmative  policy.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  whole  history  of  American  progress  to 
recognize  that,  now  as  before,  action  can 
and  should  be  taken  to  make  our  economy 
still  stronger  and  to  deal  with  the  new  prob- 
lems of  the  present. 

It  is  fundamentally  important  to  recognize 
that  we  should  direct  our  policies  and  ac- 
tions not  merely  toward  preventing  a  de- 
pression or  holding  our  ground.  Many 
times  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  American  economy  is  progress 
and  expansion.  We  need  to  use  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  a  growing  labor  force. 
We  need  to  translate  improved  productivity 
and  managerial  skills  into  constantly  in- 
creasing output.  If  the  real  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  our  people  are  translated  into 
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effective  demand  through  constantly  grow- 
ing employment  and  purchasing  power,  our 
markets  can  absorb  a  vigorously  expanding 
output.  We  can  achieve  within  a  few  years 
a  national  output  well  above  300  billion  dol- 
lars, valued  at  current  prices. 

Our  goal  of  growth  and  expansion  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  policies  that  private 
enterprise  and  Government  should  now  de- 
velop and  apply. 

To  restrict  business  investment,  curtail 
production,  reduce  employment,  or  slash 
wages,  because  our  economy  has  declined 
somewhat,  would  only  serve  to  drag  us 
further  downward.  But  if  in  every  field  of 
action  we  do  the  things  that  are  consistent 
with  a  strong  and  growing  economy,  we 
will  have  a  strong  and  growing  economy. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  Government 
policy  be  based  upon  the  determination  to 
achieve  a  constantly  growing  economy. 
While  some  businessmen  may  find  it  difficult 
to  expand  their  operations  under  current 
circumstances,  the  Government  can  always 
take  conscious  and  positive  action  to  counter- 
act recessionary  forces. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  assert  that  the 
decline  in  national  income  requires  that  we 
cut  essential  national  programs.  Nothing 
could  represent  greater  economic  folly  than 
to  follow  this  course  of  action.  It  would 
contribute  to  the  very  recessionary  forces 
that  we  should  be  counteracting.  It  would 
be  a  defeatist  admission  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent our  economy  from  running  downhill 
and  that  those  programs  which  are  vital  to 
the  international  security  and  domestic  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the  strength 
of  our  economy,  must  be  steered  in  the  same 
downward  direction. 

This  issue  is  fundamental.  Are  we  going 
to  admit  that  the  forces  of  progress  in  our 
economy  have  become  so  feeble  that  we  must 


content  ourselves  with  lower  levels  of  edu- 
cation, health  and  housing,  international 
and  domestic  security,  and  national  develop- 
ment? Or  are  we  going  to  move  forward 
toward  making  our  economy  as  strong  and 
productive  as  our  resources  and  skills  per- 
mit, and  adopt  the  programs  which  are  con- 
sistent with  that  kind  of  economy  and  neces- 
sary for  its  attainment? 
I  propose  that  we  follow  the  latter  course. 

Business  investment 

Initiative,  ingenuity,  and  courage  have  al- 
ways been  characteristic  of  American  busi- 
nessmen. The  production  goals  achieved 
during  the  war  were  a  miracle  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  There  are  now  great  oppor- 
tunities for  business  investment  to  remove 
obsolescence,  to  make  use  of  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  science  and  invention,  to  improve 
transportation  facilities,  to  enlarge  the  hous- 
ing supply,  to  industrialize  underdeveloped 
areas  of  our  country,  to  bring  conveniences 
and  labor-saving  devices  to  American  homes 
and  farms,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  popu- 
lation that  will  continue  to  grow.  Business- 
men should  lift  their  sights  to  the  needs  of 
an  economy  that  grows  and  prospers  from 
year  to  year. 

I  have  previously  recommended,  and  I 
again  recommend,  that  the  Congress  provide 
for  a  broad  study  of  potential  business  in- 
vestment, expansion,  and  market  opportuni- 
ties under  conditions  of  maximum  use  of 
our  productive  resources  in  a  growing 
economy — conditions  which  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  contemplates  and  which 
can  be  achieved  if  we  have  the  confidence 
and  determination  to  achieve  them.  This 
study  should  be  designed  especially  to  dis- 
cover inadequacies  in  capacity  in  basic  in- 
dustries which  may  serve  as  limiting  factors 
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to  expansion  when  the  upward  movement 
of  business  is  resumed. 

Price  and  wage  policies 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  expanded  busi- 
ness investment,  positive  actions  are  required 
to  enlarge  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Businessmen  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
maintain  production  and  sales  volume  by 
adjusting  prices  downward,  even  at  the  cost 
of  temporarily  reduced  profits.  Maintain- 
ing volume  in  the  present  situation  is  far 
more  important  than  maintaining  profit 
margins.  The  only  ultimate  source  of  sus- 
tained profits  is  sustained  employment  and 
purchasing  power. 

The  same  concept  should  guide  wage 
policies.  Business  cannot  be  prosperous  un- 
less the  purchasing  power  of  workers  is 
maintained.  While  price  reductions  are  de- 
sirable, they  should  not  be  attained  at  the 
expense  of  wage  cutting.  Management  and 
labor,  through  collective  bargaining,  should 
seek  agreements  which  recognize  that  the 
benefits  of  improved  technology  and  pro- 
ductivity should  be  reflected  both  in  the 
wage  structure  and  in  the  price  structure. 

Fiscal  policy 

The  Government's  programs  of  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  must  be  carefully  planned 
in  the  light  of  economic  developments  as 
they  occur. 

The  Federal  Budget  in  recent  years  has 
necessarily  been  large,  reflecting  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  people  for  Government  services 
but  also  the  extraordinary  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  in  working  toward  a 
peaceful  world. 

The  sound  objective  of  Government  policy 
is  to  contribute  toward  the  maximum  use 


of  our  resources,  not  to  contribute  toward 
having  them  lie  idle  and  unused.  When  I 
submitted  my  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 
last  January,  the  programs  of  expenditure 
that  I  then  recommended  were  held  to  a 
minimum  consistent  with  our  basic  needs 
in  view  of  the  inflationary  strain  upon  ma- 
terials and  manpower  then  prevailing. 
Now  that  this  strain  has  been  removed,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  sound  fiscal 
policy  and  common  sense  to  make  these 
programs  smaller. 

Continuing  these  necessary  programs  in- 
volves the  problem  of  how  and  when  we 
should  achieve  a  balance  of  Federal  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  No  one  has  been  more  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  than  I,  and  this 
concern  has  not  diminished.  I  will  continue 
to  exert  every  effort  to  achieve  every  econ- 
omy in  the  development  and  execution  of 
programs  that  is  consistent  with  the  national 
welfare.  Balancing  the  budget  and  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt  are  objectives  to  be 
achieved  at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 

But  these  objectives  cannot  be  achieved 
without  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  During  the  fiscal  years 
1947  and  1948  we  were  able  to  achieve,  al- 
though not  to  the  extent  desired,  the  objec- 
tive of  balancing  the  budget  and  reducing 
the  national  debt.  I  urged  repeatedly  dur- 
ing this  inflationary  period  that  Government 
revenues  be  maintained  to  provide  a  surplus 
for  retirement  of  the  national  debt.  The 
present  deficit  of  Federal  receipts  below  ex- 
penditures, caused  primarily  by  the  un- 
timely tax  reduction  of  5  billion  dollars 
during  the  height  of  inflation,  against  which 
I  so  strongly  advised,  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  loss  in  revenue  resulting  from  the 
decline  in  production  and  national  income. 

As  I  said  in  my  Economic  Report  in  Janu- 
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ary  of  this  year:  "The  national  tax  policy 
should  be  flexible  and  should  be  prompdy 
adjusted  to  the  changing  needs  of  business 
and  consumers  in  the  course  of  evolving 
economic  events." 

Under  present  economic  conditions,  we 
cannot  immediately  correct  the  tax  mistakes 
of  the  past  or  the  conditions  which  led  to  a 
lower  level  of  national  income  and  lower 
Federal  revenues.  Any  tax  increase  should 
be  judged  by  the  effect  which  it  might  have 
upon  national  income  and  purchasing  power. 
Under  present  conditions,  immediate  tax 
increases  should  be  limited  to  raising  estate 
and  gift  tax  rates  and  closing  the  loopholes 
in  their  administration,  so  as  at  least  to  re- 
store the  revenue  from  this  source  lost  under 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1948.  This  will  have 
no  significant  adverse  effects  upon  present 
economic  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  goods,  which  enters 
directly  into  such  a  large  number  of  business 
costs,  should  be  eliminated.  Furthermore, 
the  loss  carry-over  provisions  in  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  laws  should  be  liberalized 
in  order  to  give  an  increased  incentive  to 
some  business  investments  which  may  now 
be  held  back  because  of  uncertain  profit  ex- 
pectations. The  net  effect  of  these  three 
changes  in  our  tax  structure,  taken  together, 
will  be  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  business 
activity,  without  causing  a  significant  net 
loss  in  total  receipts.  No  changes  in  the  tax 
laws  which  would  result  in  a  larger  net  loss 
in  revenues  would  be  justified  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  our  domestic  and  international 
obligations,  an  abundant  economy  is  the  only 
safe  road  to  a  Government  surplus.  In  1948 
the  value  of  our  national  output  of  goods  and 
services  was  above  250  billion  dollars.  A 
3-  or  4-percent  annual  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy, which  I  set  as  a  practical  objective  in 
my  Economic  Report  in  January,  would  in- 


crease annual  national  output  in  real  terms 
by  7  54  to  10  billion  dollars.  Higher  national 
output  means  more  Federal  revenues  at  any 
given  tax  rate. 

Present  levels  of  expenditures  are  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  extraordinary  costs  of 
our  national  defense  and  international  ac- 
tivities. These  activities  are  of  such  para- 
mount importance  that  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  slash  them  at  this  time.  But,  as  our 
policy  for  peace  takes  effect,  it  should  be 
possible  in  future  years  to  reduce  these  ex- 
penditures which  now  make  such  heavy 
demands  upon  our  Federal  budget.  As  op- 
portunity offers,  I  shall  make  every  effort 
to  achieve  an  excess  of  Federal  income  over 
outgo,  consistent  with  our  major  objectives 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

But  if  we  tried  to  avoid  a  budget  deficit  by 
cutting  essential  expenditures,  we  would 
.contribute  to  lower  national  output  and 
lower  employment,  Federal  receipts  would 
fall  further,  and  the  burden  upon  Federal 
expenditures  would  increase.  We  cannot 
expect  to  achieve  a  budget  surplus  in  a 
declining  national  economy. 

There  are  economic  and  social  deficits  that 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  a  temporary 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget.  Could  we  be 
truly  prosperous  if  the  level  of  business  in- 
vestment or  consumer  purchasing  power 
should  become  seriously  deficient?  Could 
we  be  truly  prosperous  with  gaping  deficits 
in  our  educational  system  or  our  housing  or 
our  health  services  or  our  programs  for  re- 
source development?  If  we  should  allow 
these  deficits  to  multiply,  they  would  drag 
the  whole  economy  down,  and  there  would 
be  no  hope  for  balancing  the  Government 
budget.  But  if  we  prevent  these  deficits,  if 
we  realize  the  productive  potentials  of  the 
American  economy,  the  whole  Nation  will 
prosper,  and  not  only  will  we  balance  the 
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Federal  budget,  but  we  can  also  move  for- 
ward to  improve  the  tax  system  and  to  re- 
sume reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

Monetary  and  credit  policy 

Federal  monetary  and  credit  policies 
should  contribute  to  the  needs  of  an  expand- 
ing economy. 

Present  conditions  of  ample  credit  sup- 
plies and  low  interest  rates  are  favorable  to 
business  investment.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  will  be  to  continue  to  maintain 
orderly  conditions  in  the  Government  se- 
curity markets  and  to  encourage  banks  and 
other  institutions  to  maintain  and  expand 
their  productive  lending  activities. 

Over  the  years,  Federal  lending  has  come 
to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  busi- 
ness investment  by  providing  funds  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  available,  particu- 
larly for  small  and  new  businesses.  In  a 
period  of  business  contraction,  no  matter 
how  moderate,  deficiencies  in  capital  funds 
force  many  enterprises  to  the  wall.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  difficult  question  to  say  that 
this  squeezes  out  the  inefficient,  because  it 
also  ruins  many  who  are  temporarily  in  ad- 
verse financial  circumstances  without  being 
inefficient,  and  prevents  others  from  getting 
a  start  in  business. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
under  its  existing  authority,  will  continue  its 
support  of  business  activity  by  making  loans 
based  upon  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment, not  under  depression  conditions,  but 
under  generally  prosperous,  long-run  condi- 
tions. The  Corporation  is  also  very  prop- 
erly focusing  its  loan  activities  toward  areas 
where  unemployment  has  become  serious. 
New  legislation  is  needed,  however,  to  ex- 
tend the  maximum  maturity  periods  for 
loans,  in  order  to  permit  financial  assistance 
by   the  Corporation   to   business  ventures 


which  are  economically  sound  and  urgendy 
needed  in  an  expanding  economy,  but  which 
require  long  periods  of  time  to  develop  and 
produce  earnings  that  will  permit  orderly 
amortization  of  debt. 

Agricultural  policy 

Millions  of  American  consumers  derive 
their  livelihood  from  farming  and  buy  the 
products  of  industry.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  general  pros- 
perity without  farm  prosperity. 

There  is  immediate  need  to  overcome  a 
number  of  shortcomings  in  existing  farm 
legislation.  It  is  necessary  to  assure  fair  and 
adequate  supports  for  major  farm  products, 
notably  livestock  products,  which  have  not 
been  covered  in  past  programs.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  use  of  direct  production 
payments  as  an  alternative  to  the  pegging  of 
market  prices  if  an  effective  support  program 
is  to  be  carried  forward  without  waste  of 
commodities  and  without  denying  to  con- 
sumers the  benefits  of  agricultural  abun- 
dance. It  is  desirable  to  recognize  clearly 
that  the  objective  of  farm  support  prices  is 
to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  farm  in- 
come and  promote  shifts  in  lines  of  agricul- 
tural production  which  will  encourage  an 
increase  in  the  total  domestic  consumption 
of  farm  products.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  at  this  session  legislation  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Minimum  wages 

Minimum-wage  legislation  is  essential  to 
maintaining  adequate  consumer  purchasing 
power  among  large  groups  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced 
very  little;  so  that  low-paid  workers  are  still 
faced  with  a  grave  problem  in  meeting  liv- 
ing expenses.  Higher  minimum  wages  are 
an  element  in  the  general  improvement  of 
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American  living  standards  which  we  can 
afford  and  must  achieve.  I  repeat  my  re- 
quest for  the  immediate  raising  of  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  at  least  75  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Act's  coverage. 

Social  security 

Although  unemployment  has  not  risen  to 
the  dangerous  levels  which  would  call  for 
all-out  emergency  measures,  there  is  an  in- 
escapable obligation  of  Government  to  take 
action  when  large  numbers  of  people  are 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Such  action  is  important  not  only  to  the  un- 
employed but  also  to  business,  since  unem- 
ployment benefits  maintain  to  some  extent 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs.  Because  these  measures  contrib- 
ute toward  isolating  the  consequences  of  un- 
employment and  reducing  its  duration,  it  is 
not  economical  even  by  the  measure  of 
dollars  alone  to  leave  these  protective  devices 
in  an  inadequate  state.  The  cost  of  such 
measures  is  determined  not  only  by  the  ex- 
tent of  coverage  or  size  of  benefits  but  also 
by  the  extent  and  duration  of  unemployment. 

Under  current  economic  conditions,  it  is 
urgent  that  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  be  broadened  and  liberalized.  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  strengthen  our 
Federal-State  unemployment  insurance 
system  by  establishing  minimum  benefit 
standards  for  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
by  broadening  coverage.  These  minimum 
standards  should  provide  benefits  for  26 
weeks  ranging  up  to  $30  a  week  for  single 
individuals,  with  additional  amounts  for 
dependents. 

Ample  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose 
in  the  trust  accounts  of  most  States.  How- 
ever, these  increased  benefits  will  require 
action  by  the  State  legislatures  and  it  will 
obviously  take  some  time  before  the  laws  of 


all  States  can  be  amended  for  this  purpose. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  allow  a 
reasonable  period  before  the  requirement 
for  new  standards  takes  effect. 

To  encourage  the  States  to  meet  the  new 
standards  without  waiting  for  this  period  to 
expire,  I  recommend  that  a  Federal  reinsur- 
ance fund  be  established  for  those  States 
which  meet  the  minimum  standards  to  as- 
sure that  the  increased  protection  will  not 
threaten  the  continued  solvency  of  State 
unemployment  funds.  This  would  repre- 
sent an  extension  and  strengthening  of  the 
present  legislation  authorizing  Federal  loans 
to  States  whose  unemployment  funds  run 
low,  which  expires  on  December  31,  1949. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  expiration 
date  for  unemployment  benefits  for  veterans 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
be  extended  for  one  year,  to  July  25,  1950. 
Such  benefits  should  not  be  available  to 
those  eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  State  laws,  except  where  neces- 
sary to  bring  State  payments  up  to  the 
Federal  level,  or  when  State  benefits  are 
used  up. 

The  improvements  in  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  system  which  I  have 
recommended  to  the  Congress  are  also  badly 
needed.  The  present  schedule  for  increas- 
ing pay  roll  taxes  to  il/2  percent  each  on 
employers  and  employees  next  January  will 
provide  the  financial  basis  for  such  improve- 
ments without  unduly  reducing  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

I  have  already  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress that  in  addition  to  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  for  the  needy  aged,  for  the  blind,  and 
for  dependent  children,  such  aid  should  be 
extended  to  other  needy  persons  receiving 
general  assistance.  In  most  States,  the  pro- 
grams now  in  operation  are  inadequate  and 
in  many  localities  there  is  no  program  at  all. 
Recent  economic  developments  have  empha- 
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sized  the  need  for  aid,  and  I  again  urge  its 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Public  wor\s 

Public  works  programs,  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  assume  added  significance  under  pres- 
ent conditions  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  stimulating 
investment  opportunities.  My  January  budg- 
et proposals  called  for  Federal  expenditures 
for  civil  public  works  in  fiscal  year  1950  in 
the  amount  of  about  3  billion  dollars,  com- 
pared to  about  2J4  billion  dollars  in  fiscal 
1949.  Continuing  the  programs  included 
in  the  present  budget,  even  without  any 
new  starts,  will  require  expenditures  of  ap- 
proximately 3  billion  dollars  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  195 1  and  1952,  at  construction 
rates  now  planned. 

This  is  a  substantial  program,  and, 
coupled  with  private  construction  expendi- 
tures at  the  current  rate,  and  with  local  and 
State  expenditures  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  3 
billion  dollars  a  year,  should  maintain  the 
construction  industry  at  a  high  level  of  ac- 
tivity and  thus  strengthen  the  whole 
economy. 

The  economic  situation  does  not  now  call 
for  an  immediate  and  sweeping  expansion 
of  public  works.  It  would  be  dangerous, 
however,  to  neglect  the  precautionary 
preparation  of  measures  which  might  be 
needed  if  the  business  downturn  should  be- 
come more  serious.  Such  preparatory 
measures  by  themselves  will  serve  to  inspire 
confidence  that  the  Government  will,  if 
necessary,  help  further  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  demand.  They  will  thus  reduce 
doubts  that  businessmen  may  have  about 
planning  investments  for  the  future.  They 
will  also  encourage  consumers  to  continue 
their  normal  purchasing  with  more 
confidence. 


I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  (1) 
enact  legislation  to  provide  for  loans  to  assist 
State  and  local  advance  planning  of  public 
works;  (2)  provide  funds  for  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  for  advance  plan- 
ning and  site  acquisition  for  Federal  con- 
struction, under  the  authority  recently 
enacted;  (3)  enable  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  make  advances  to  States  for  ac- 
quiring and  clearing  rights-of-way;  and  (4) 
provide  for  the  surveys  and  planning  for 
school  construction  which  I  have  previously 
recommended.  Together  with  the  advance 
planning  already  under  way  by  many  Fed- 
eral agencies,  these  actions  will  round  out  a 
substantial  backlog  of  planned  public  works. 

Concentration  upon  areas  of  relatively  serious 
unemployment 

While  unemployment  is  not  now  at  a  very 
high  level  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  there 
are  many  localities  and  even  some  States 
where  it  is  serious.  These  pools  of  heavy 
unemployment  need  to  be  treated  before  they 
spread,  and  the  responsibility  is  in  part 
national. 

There  are  a  number  of  Federal  programs 
of  direct  action  or  assistance  to  localities 
which  can  be  timed  and  channeled  so  as  to 
concentrate  upon  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  heavy  without  sacrifice  of  general 
national  objectives.  This  principle  of  wise 
selectivity  is  particularly  applicable  to  pro- 
curement and  construction  activities,  but  it  is 
also  relevant  to  other  grant  or  loan  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  or 
to  effect  public  improvements.  Toward  this 
end,  I  am  directing  that  a  continuing  review 
of  such  activities  be  undertaken  within  the 
Executive  Office,  in  order  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning, to  keep  the  various  types  of  activity 
and  their  geographic  distribution  in  proper 
balance  and  readiness,  and  to  focus  emphasis 
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upon  alleviating  unemployment  in  particular 
areas  where  it  becomes  serious  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  spread.  I  am  also  having  a  study 
made  of  possible  changes  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning these  activities  which  may  be  needed 
for  these  purposes. 

Foreign  economic  policy 

The  decline  in  our  business  activity  is 
reducing  our  imports,  which  is  an  important 
factor  affecting  the  ability  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  earn  the  dollars  they  require  to  re- 
store their  economic  health.  The  decline  in 
imports,  if  long  continued,  could  have  very 
serious  effects.  If  a  severe  shrinkage  in  the 
flow  of  dollars  abroad  occurred,  it  would  not 
only  reduce  our  exports  now,  but  would  also 
force  other  countries  to  try  to  save  dollars 
by  making  discriminatory  trading  arrange- 
ments that  would  adversely  affect  the  long- 
run  future  of  our  foreign  trade.  Moreover, 
it  would  set  back  recovery  and  reconstruction 
abroad,  and  might  precipitate  developments 
which  would  have  serious  consequences  for 
world  political  stability. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  especially  important 
at  this  time  for  us  to  continue  the  efforts  we 
are  making  to  help  rebuild  a  strong  and  ad- 
vancing world  economy,  based  upon  an  ef- 
fective network  of  world  trade  and  the 
growing  productive  strength  of  free  nations. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  our  foreign- 
assistance  programs,  and  restoring  a  full- 
scale  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  legislation  I 
have  recently  recommended  to  expand  both 
technical  and  capital  assistance  for  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  expansion  of  foreign  investment,  by 
making  more  dollars  available  direcdy  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  indirectly 
to  the  capital-goods-exporting  countries  of 
Europe,  will  improve  the  rest  of  the  world's 
ability  to  buy  from  us.    The  expansion  of 


technical  assistance  will  stimulate  foreign  in- 
vestment by  assisting  countries  that  want 
capital  for  development  to  translate  their 
aspirations  into  concrete  projects,  by  creating 
new  productive  investment  opportunities, 
and  by  increasing  the  private  investor's 
knowledge  of  those  that  already  exist.  Both 
under  its  existing  authority  and  under  the 
new  legislation  I  have  proposed,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  be  expanding  its  operations 
and  substantially  contributing  to  these 
objectives. 

These  actions  are  called  for  by  both  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  domestic  economic 
policy.  They  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
strong  support  of  the  United  States  for  an 
expansion  in  the  development  activities  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

There  is  danger  that  a  further  reduction 
of  economic  activity  may  give  rise  to  pressure 
to  restrain  imports,  in  an  attempt  to  divert 
to  United  States  markets  part  of  the  small 
fraction  of  total  demand  now  directed  to- 
ward foreign  goods.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  diversion  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
expansion  of  total  demand.  Protectionist 
measures  would  not  merely  shift  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  markets  to  other  countries 
but  would  also,  with  the  present  dollar 
stringency,  promptly  reduce  our  own  ex- 
ports. Such  measures  would,  therefore,  not 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  domestic 
economy,  even  in  the  short  run. 

Summary  of  Legislative  Recommendations 

In  summary,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress take  the  following  actions  at  this  ses- 
sion because  of  their  vital  importance  in  the 
current  economic  situation: 

i.  Repeal  the  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
goods,  liberalize  the  provisions  for  carry-over 
of  losses  by  corporations,  and  raise  estate  and 
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gift  taxes.   No  major  increase  in  taxes  should 
be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

2.  Extend  the  maximum  time  limit  now 
fixed  by  law  on  the  maturity  of  loans  to  busi- 
ness made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

3.  Provide  for  a  broad  study  of  invest- 
ment and  development  needs  and  market 
opportunities  in  an  expanding  economy. 

4.  Adopt  an  improved  program  of  farm 
income  supports. 

5.  Increase  the  minimum  wage  to  at  least 
75  cents  an  hour  and  broaden  its  coverage. 

6.  Strengthen  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  by  increasing  the  amount 
and  duration  of  benefits  and  extending 
coverage. 

7.  Extend  to  July  25,  1950,  the  availability 
of  readjustment  allowances  for  veterans  not 
protected  by  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws. 

8.  Raise  benefits  and  extend  coverage 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  and  improve  the  public  assistance 
program. 

9.  Enact  legislation  to  permit  Federal 
agencies,  and  assist  States  and  localities,  to 
intensify  their  advance  planning  and  to 
acquire  sites  for  useful  projects. 

10.  Enact  legislation  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas  abroad 
and  to  encourage  investment  in  such  areas. 


11.  Restore  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

The  core  of  my  message  to  every  business- 
man, worker,  and  farmer,  and  to  everyone 
responsible  for  the  making  of  national  policy 
is  just  this:  We  cannot  have  prosperity  by 
getting  adjusted  to  the  idea  of  a  depression — 
by  cutting  investment  or  employment  or 
wages  or  essential  Government  programs. 
We  can  be  prosperous  only  by  planning  and 
working  for  prosperity,  by  increasing  private 
investment,  production,  employment  and 
purchasing  power,  and  by  carrying  forward 
essential  Government  programs. 

The  whole  world  is  watching  develop- 
ments in  the  American  economy.  Our  own 
people  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  pros- 
perity, and  will  not  tolerate  a  depression. 
Our  friends  abroad  know  that  their  well- 
being  and  hopes  for  world  peace  are  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  economic  strength  of 
the  United  States.  Those  opposed  to  our 
system  and  way  of  life  are  hoping  for  the 
vindication  of  their  prophecies  that  economic 
collapse  is  inevitable  in  a  free  society. 

Ours  is  at  once  a  fateful  responsibility  and 
an  inspiring  opportunity  to  prove  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  that  prosperity  and 
freedom  will  endure  together. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  message  and  the  complete  report  (126 
pp.)  are  printed  in  "Midyear  Economic  Report  of 
the  President"  (H.  Doc.  252,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


152    Telegram  Urging  Management  and  Labor  Leaders  To 
Postpone  the  Steel  Strike.    July  12,  1949 


THE  DIRECTOR  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  has  reported 
to  me  on  the  status  of  the  current  dispute 
between  the  major  companies  in  the  basic 
steel  industry  and  the  United  Steel  Workers 
of  America,  CIO.   It  appears  that  the  parties 


are  deadlocked  and  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  settlement  through  negotiations, 
with  the  aid  of  mediation,  before  July  16, 
when  strike  action  is  contemplated  by  the 
union. 
The  basic  steel  industry  occupies  a  stra- 
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tegic  and  vital  position  in  the  economy  of 
the  Nation.  A  cessation  of  work  and  oper- 
ations in  that  industry  would  have  grave 
consequences,  and  would  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  our  national  objectives. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  am  re- 
questing the  parties  to  continue  work  and 
operations  under  the  terms  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreements  now  in  effect  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days  from  July  16,  1949.  I 
am  appointing  a  Board  consisting  of  three 
public  members  to  investigate  and  to  inquire 
into  the  issues  in  dispute  and  to  report  to 
me  thereon  within  forty-five  days  from  July 
16,  1949,  with  their  recommendations  to  the 


parties  as  to  fair  and  equitable  terms  of 
settlement. 

I  earnesdy  request  all  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute to  accept  this  proposal  and  will  appre- 
ciate a  prompt  reply. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  telegrams  sent  to 
the  following  persons:  Charles  M.  White,  president, 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Archie  J.  McFarland, 
president,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Frank  Pur- 
nell,  president,  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Com- 
pany, Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  president,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  Arthur  B.  Homer,  president, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Ben  Moreell,  president, 
Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  and  Philip 
Murray,  president,  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
See  also  Item  153. 


153    Further  Telegrams  to  Leaders 
July  13,  1949 

Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  President, 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation. 
Charles  M.  White,  President, 
Republic  Steel  Corporation. 
Arthur  B.  Homer,  President, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  July  12  the 
present  situation  in  the  steel  industry  does 
not  constitute  such  an  immediate  peril  to  the 
national  health  or  safety  as  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  inquiry  under 
section  206  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947. 

Nevertheless,  an  interruption  in  steel 
production  would  have  serious  consequences 
to  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  obviously  more 
sensible  to  attempt  to  prevent  such  an  inter- 
ruption before  it  starts  than  to  wait  and  have 
the  Government  step  in  after  a  prolonged 
interruption  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
does  imperil  the  national  health  or  safety. 

The  board  I  am  appointing  will  make 
recommendations  as  to  fair  and  equitable 
terms  of  settlement.    Those  recommenda- 
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tions  will  not,  of  course,  bind  either  party. 
Their  purpose,  instead,  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  parties  and  the  public  to  have  the 
benefit  of  an  impartial  appraisal  of  the  issues 
in  dispute. 

This  is  a  proper  and  accepted  method  of 
aiding  and  maintaining  industrial  peace, 
and  is  in  keeping  with  the  American  spirit 
of  fair  dealing. 

Surely  you  are  not  afraid  to  have  your 
side  of  this  dispute  examined  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  trust  that  you  will  cooperate  in  present- 
ing the  full  facts  to  the  board  I  am  appoint- 
ing.   Please  reply. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Fran\  Purnell,  President, 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company. 
A.  f.  McFarland,  President, 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation. 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  July  13. 
I  interpret  it  to  mean  that  you  plan  to  con- 
tinue operations  and  that  you  will  present 
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your  side  of  dispute  to  the  board  I  am  ap- 
pointing in  order  that  recommendations  as 
to  fair  and  equitable  terms  of  settlement  may 
be  made.  I  hope  these  recommendations 
can  form  the  basis  for  final  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Ben  Moreell,  President, 

Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  July  12 
and  for  your  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
public  interest.  I  hope  and  believe  final 
agreement  can  be  reached  within  the  sixty 
day  period. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Philip  Murray,  President, 
United  Steelwor\ers  of  America. 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  informing 
me  of  the  action  of  your  policy  committee  in 
accepting  my  proposal  to  continue  work  and 


present  your  side  of  dispute  to  the  board  I 
am  appointing. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  In  response  to  the  President's  telegrams  of 
July  12  and  13,  the  presidents  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  and 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  sent  telegrams  in 
which  they  stated  strong  objections  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  with  power  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  opposed  to  a  board  appointed  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  would  be  limited  to  factfinding. 
However,  the  three  companies  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  President's  board  with  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  no  obligation  on  their  part  to 
accept  any  recommendations  which  the  board  might 
make. 

The  presidents  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company  and  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corpora- 
tion expressed  similar  objections  but  stated  that 
they  would  continue  operations.  The  president  of 
the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  merely 
stated  that  he  would  continue  operations  for  a  period 
of  60  days  as  requested  by  the  President. 

The  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  stated 
that  the  union  would  continue  operations  during  the 
period  in  which  the  collective  bargaining  agreements 
were  in  effect  and  that  he  would  cooperate  with  the 
board  appointed  by  the  President. 


154    Radio  and  Television  Report  to  the  American  People  on  the 
State  of  the  National  Economy.    July  13, 1949 

[  Delivered  from  the  White  House  at  10:30  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  citizens: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  our 
country,  about  its  future,  and  about  its  im- 
portance to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all 
mankind. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  stop  and  think  about 
where  we  are,  where  we  are  going,  and 
what  our  national  aims  and  objectives  should 
be.  The  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  their  President,  have 
a  duty  to  report  from  time  to  time  on  these 
basic  questions. 

On  Monday  I  sent  the  Midyear  Economic 
Report  to  the  Congress.  Tonight  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  what  was  in  that 


report,  and  also  about  the  Federal  budget, 
concerning  which  there  has  recently  been 
much  discussion. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  a  story 
of  constant  economic  growth  and  expansion. 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  between  90  and  100 
million  people.  Today  it  is  nearly  150  mil- 
lion. Forty  years  ago,  the  national  income — 
the  total  of  all  the  income  received  by  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States — was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30  billion.  Today,  the 
national  income  is  well  over  $200  billion. 
It  has  increased  more  than  10  times  as  fast 
as  the  population. 
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These  figures  are  a  measure  of  our  rising 
standard  of  living — our  increasing  freedom 
from  toil  and  poverty.  They  are  the  result 
of  constant  expansion  in  agriculture  and 
industry. 

In  fact,  unless  we  do  expand  our  produc- 
tion steadily,  we  run  into  economic  diffi- 
culties. We  cannot  stand  still.  We  must 
expand  if  we  are  to  stay  prosperous. 

A  little  more  than  10  years  ago  President 
Roosevelt  called  for  a  national  income  of 
$100  billion  a  year.  This  was  a  surprising 
figure  when  he  mentioned  it,  but  we  have 
far  surpassed  it  in  the  space  of  10  years.  Our 
national  income  last  year  was  $225  billion. 

If  we  could  make  such  progress  in  the  past, 
we  can  go  on  making  it  in  the  future.  Be- 
fore long,  our  national  income  should  reach 
a  total  of  $300  billion  or  more. 

But  if  we  want  to  reach  that  goal,  we  all 
have  to  have  some  hard  work  ahead  of  us. 
We  shall  have  to  make  wise  decisions  about 
our  national  policies.  And  we  shall  have 
to  be  sure  that  the  selfish  interests  do  not 
drive  us  into  the  ditch,  as  they  have  done 
before. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  drop  in 
employment  and  in  production  in  certain 
lines.  I  have  been  concerned  about  this  and 
I  have  studied  the  facts  carefully.  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  those  facts  are. 

As  to  employment,  we  have  now  more 
than  59 1/2  million  people  working  in  civilian 
jobs.  This  is  a  tremendous  number,  but 
last  year  at  this  time  we  had  a  little  over  61 
million  employed.  Furthermore,  there  are 
more  people  looking  for  jobs  this  year,  be- 
cause about  a  million  young  people  and  vet- 
erans have  become  available  for  employment 
for  the  first  time. 

Consequently,  although  the  number  of 
people  with  jobs  is  very  high,  the  number  of 


people  without  jobs  is  substantially  larger 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Last  year  at  this 
time,  the  number  of  people  out  of  work  was 
as  low  as  we  can  expect  it  to  be  in  peacetime. 
It  was  a  little  over  2  million.  Now,  the 
number  out  of  work  is  almost  4  million. 

While  much  of  this  unemployment  is  tem- 
porary and  is  part  of  the  normal  process  of 
changing  jobs,  there  are  substantial  numbers 
of  people  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
some  time,  and  who  are  now  suffering 
hardship. 

As  to  production,  the  output  of  all  goods 
and  services  declined  slightly  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  In  some  types  of  business, 
there  has  been  no  decline  at  all.  In  others 
there  have  been  slight  increases.  In  manu- 
facturing, however,  the  output  in  June  had 
dropped  13  percent  from  the  high  point  of 
last  November. 

In  the  Economic  Message  in  January,  I 
said  that  we  should  strive  for  a  3  or  4  percent 
increase  in  total  output  this  year  if  we  were 
to  maintain  maximum  production  and  em- 
ployment. Instead,  we  have  fallen  some- 
what below  last  year's  level. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  am  not  coloring 
them  one  way  or  the  other. 

Now,  some  people  are  saying,  and  saying 
very  loudly,  that  these  facts  mean  that  we 
are  in  a  depression.  Many  of  these  people, 
for  political  reasons,  would  like  to  have  a 
depression.  Others  are  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  to  worry  about,  and  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  looking  for  work  is  a  good 
thing.  This  attitude  ignores  the  human 
suffering  caused  by  unemployment. 

Both  groups  are  wrong.  We  are  not  in 
a  depression.  But  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  out  of  work  is  something  to  worry 
about,  and  is  something  that  must  be  cured. 

If  we  were  in  a  depression,  I  would  be 
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the  first  person  to  tell  you,  and  I  would  call 
upon  all  the  resources  of  this  Nation  to 
stop  it. 

What  we  face  today  is  not  a  depression, 
and  if  we  follow  the  right  course,  it  will  not 
become  a  depression. 

We  are  going  through  an  economic 
change  which  is  the  result  of  the  inflationary 
spiral  that  we  were  in  until  a  few  months 
ago.  I  warned  repeatedly  against  the  dan- 
gers of  this  inflation,  and  I  asked  the  Con- 
gress time  and  time  again  to  take  steps  to 
curb  the  excessive  rise  in  prices.  I  did  this 
because  I  knew  that  if  prices  went  too  high, 
they  would  topple  over  and  bring  about  a 
decline  in  production  and  employment. 

Unfortunately,  my  recommendations  were 
not  accepted.  Prices  continued  to  climb. 
As  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  people  and 
of  industry  were  satisfied,  these  high  prices 
cut  down  the  sale  of  goods.  As  a  result, 
production  declined.  Prices  are  now  finding 
more  reasonable  levels — a  fact  which  should 
stimulate  sales  and  production  again. 

In  this  period  of  change,  our  national 
economy  is  protected  by  important  economic 
reforms  which  the  Government  has  adopted 
over  the  last  16  years.  Unemployment  in- 
surance and  social  security  are  helping  people 
who  are  out  of  work,  and  are  helping  to 
maintain  consumer  purchasing  power.  The 
farm  price  support  program  is  keeping  agri- 
culture on  a  fairly  even  keel.  The  insur- 
ance of  bank  deposits  protects  us  against 
bank  runs.  Our  controls  over  the  marketing 
and  exchange  of  securities  prevent  wild 
speculative  sprees  and  stock  market  crashes. 

Because  of  these  and  other  Government 
policies,  we  have  suffered  far  less  in  this 
period  of  declining  prices  than  we  ever  have 
in  a  similar  period  before.  These  Govern- 
ment measures,  all  of  which  were  bitterly 
opposed  by  selfish  interests  when  they  were 


passed,  have  proved  their  value  in  protecting 
the  economy. 

Furthermore,  all  groups  in  the  Nation 
have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic problems  since  the  1920*5,  and  this 
understanding,  on  the  part  of  businessmen, 
consumers,  and  labor,  has  helped  to  cushion 
the  process  of  price  change. 

Now  all  of  us — business,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  Government — must  take  positive  action 
together  to  restore  the  upward  trend.  The 
decisions  we  make  in  the  next  few  months 
can  prolong  the  present  decline,  or  they  can 
turn  it  into  an  upswing. 

Our  goal  is  maximum  employment  and 
production.  The  only  way  to  reach  this 
goal  is  to  increase  our  economic  activity. 
The  needs  of  our  people  are  constantly  grow- 
ing. Our  skills  are  increasing.  Every 
year  brings  forth  new  inventions  and  tech- 
niques, new  opportunities  for  improvement 
and  development. 

The  tools  are  at  hand  for  continued  eco- 
nomic expansion.  All  we  need  is  the  cour- 
age to  use  them. 

Businessmen  should  take  advantage  now 
of  opportunities  for  modernizing  their  plants 
and  for  new  business  investment,  and  to- 
gether with  labor  should  cooperate  in  achiev- 
ing higher  production  and  employment. 
Farm  production  should  continue  at  high 
levels. 

The  Government  likewise  must  direct  its 
policies  toward  continued  economic  expan- 
sion. The  country  is  growing  and  we  need 
to  preserve  and  develop  our  natural  resources 
for  this  generation  and  the  next.  We  must 
therefore  press  forward  with  programs  of 
soil  conservation,  and  river  valley  develop- 
ment, and  other  public  works. 

Economic  expansion  requires  constandy 
rising  living  standards  for  our  people.  We 
must  therefore  expand  our  programs  of  so- 
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cial  security,  education,  health,  and  housing. 
We  must  build,  as  we  are  building,  for  the 
future. 

There  are  men  of  little  vision  who  say  we 
ought  not  to  go  on  doing  these  things.  They 
say  they  cost  too  much.  They  say  we  are 
wasting  money. 

The  truth  is  that  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation  is  not  a  waste  of 
money.  The  dollars  we  put  into  our  rivers 
and  our  powerplants  will  be  repaid  to  us  in 
fruitful  valleys  and  prosperous  communities. 
Expenditures  for  the  health  and  education 
of  our  children  will  yield  us  untold  dividends 
in  human  happiness. 

But,  say  those  who  object,  look  at  the  size 
of  the  budget. 

All  right,  let's  look  at  the  budget. 

The  budget  includes  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  the  Government  does.  It  is  not 
simply  the  payroll  of  Federal  employees,  as 
some  people  appear  to  think.  In  fact,  the 
pay  of  Federal  civilian  employees  is  only 
about  12  percent  of  the  budget.  The  budget 
includes  all  Federal  expenses  for  national 
defense,  for  international  aid,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  abroad. 
It  includes  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  for 
roads  and  health  and  other  programs.  It 
includes  atomic  energy,  and  dams,  and  soil 
conservation  and  flood  control,  and  many 
other  things  essential  to  the  growth  of  our 
country. 

These  things  are  necessary,  but  in  the 
present  budget  we  have  not  provided  extrav- 
agantly for  them.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that 
I  believe  in  prudent  financial  management. 
That  has  been  my  rule  in  my  private  life  and 
in  my  public  life.  I  am  working  for  the 
reorganization  and  better  management  of 
the  Government  to  achieve  greater  efficiency. 
I  believe  in  the  economical  use  of  the  public's 
money — and  the  budget  is  based  on  that 
principle. 


If  we  examine  the  items  in  the  budget,  we 
see,  in  dollar  figures,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  confronts  this  Nation  in  pro- 
tecting the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  budget  is  due  to 
international  events.  Less  than  one-fourth 
arises  from  the  domestic  functions  of  the 
Government. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  this  is  so. 

The  total  of  the  whole  budget  today  is 
about  $42  billion.  Of  this  total,  $32  billion 
is  the  result  of  either  past  wars  or  our  efforts 
to  prevent  another  war.  Three  big  items 
make  up  this  $32  billion. 

The  first  is  national  defense.  That  ac- 
counts for  over  $14  billion.  The  armed 
services,  at  the  start  of  this  year,  wanted  a 
much  bigger  sum  than  that,  but  I  cut  it  down 
to  the  minimum  necessary  for  our  protec- 
tion and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  this 
troubled  world.  It  is  expensive  to  keep  up 
the  forces  necessary  to  prevent  war,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  could  be  a  lot  more  expensive 
not  to  have  them. 

The  second  item  is  the  cost  of  our  inter- 
national programs.  They  will  cost  this  year 
about  $7  billion,  and  they  are  worth  every 
penny  of  it.  This  sum  includes  the  cost  of 
the  European  recovery  program  and  our 
occupation  responsibilities.  These  pro- 
grams have  kept  Western  Europe  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  and  are  helping 
to  restore  the  economic  and  social  strength 
of  the  free  nations.  If  we  were  to  cut 
these  programs,  it  would  weaken  our  efforts 
for  peace.    That  is  a  risk  we  must  not  take. 

These  two  items,  national  defense  and 
international  aid,  add  up  to  $21  billion — 
more  than  half  the  budget.  These  are  the 
expenditures  we  are  making  to  prevent 
future  wars.  If  anybody  thinks  it  extrava- 
gant to  maintain  the  peace,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  it  cost  us  not  $21  billion  a  year  but 
$100  billion  a  year  to  conduct  the  last  war. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  our  defense  and 
international  expenditures  will  have  to  re- 
main at  their  present  high  level  indefinitely. 
I  hope  that  they  may  be  reduced  as  our  pro- 
gram for  peace  takes  effect.  But,  as  of  to- 
day, I  regard  these  expenditures  as  the  most 
valuable  insurance  we  can  take  out  against 
the  enormous  expense  and  the  terrible  loss 
of  another  war. 

The  third  big  item  includes  interest  on 
Government  bonds  and  benefits  for  veterans. 
Together  these  expenses  total  about  $11 
billion.  I  don't  believe  anybody  has  sug- 
gested that  we  default  on  our  Government 
bonds  or  that  we  default  on  our  obligations 
to  our  veterans  by  cutting  this  item. 

These  are  the  costs  of  past  wars.  To- 
gether with  the  $21  billion  for  preventing 
future  wars,  they  add  up  to  $32  billion,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  budget. 

The  remaining  $10  billion  of  the  budget 
provides  for  all  other  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  major  items  in  this  category 
are  public  works,  farm  price  supports,  edu- 
cation, housing  programs,  and  payments 
for  health  and  social  security.  For  a  coun- 
try the  size  of  ours,  with  a  $200  billion 
economy,  $10  billion  for  such  essential  pro- 
grams is  a  reasonable,  a  very  reasonable  sum 
indeed. 

Today,  after  a  large  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  in  spite  of  rising  prices,  this  part 
of  the  budget  is  only  50  percent  greater  than 
it  was  10  years  ago.  The  other  part  of  the 
budget — the  cost  of  past  wars  and  of  pre- 
venting future  wars — is  the  part  that  has 
shown  such  a  tremendous  increase.  This 
part  of  the  budget  is  900  percent  greater  than 
it  was  10  years  ago. 

The  size  of  the  budget  reflects  the  world 
we  are  living  in.  We  have  to  face  the  facts 
of  the  world  of  today.  It  does  no  good  to 
retire  into  the  world  of  the  past  and  to  wish 
that  somehow  the  facts  would  just  go  away, 


so  that  we  could  have  a  small  budget  again. 

The  leaders  of  the  unlamented  80th  Con- 
gress thought  that  they  could  wish  the  facts 
away.  They  insisted  on  passing  a  tax  re- 
duction against  my  advice  and  over  my  veto. 
I  warned  that  this  tax  cut  of  $5  billion  was 
almost  certain  to  produce  a  deficit.  It  did 
produce  a  deficit.  For  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1949,  the  deficit  was  f  1,800  million. 

The  economy  was  running  at  a  high  level 
when  this  untimely  tax  cut  was  made. 
People  then  could  pay  the  taxes  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget  and  to  provide  a  surplus 
for  debt  reduction.  Today,  because  profits 
and  incomes  have  fallen,  taxes  bring  in  less 
money.  An  increase  in  taxes  now  might 
bear  too  heavily  on  business  and  discourage 
the  investment  necessary  to  full  production 
and  full  employment. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  I  am  not  recom- 
mending new  taxes  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
I  do  not  like  to  have  a  Government  deficit. 
But  still  less  do  I  want  to  injure  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  country. 

Selfish  interests  were  behind  the  tax  re- 
duction of  the  80th  Congress.  They  were 
also  behind  the  failure  to  provide  authority 
to  stabilize  prices.  These  two  blunders  of 
the  selfish  interests  have  had  unfortunate 
economic  consequences.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  us  trouble  for  some  time. 

Now  these  same  selfish  interests  are  urging 
us  to  commit  a  third  great  blunder.  They 
are  now  urging  drastic  cuts  in  Government 
expenditures — cuts  which  would  fall  hardest 
on  those  expenditures  which  are  most  im- 
portant to  our  domestic  economy. 

Making  cuts  of  this  type  in  the  budget  is 
just  the  thing  you  do  not  do  if  you  want  to 
help  the  economy  expand.  At  a  time  when 
employment  is  already  lower  than  it  should 
be,  cutting  Government  expenditures  would 
cause  more  unemployment.  At  a  time 
when  more  investment  is  needed,  it  would 
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be  foolish  to  cut  down  productive  Govern- 
ment investment  in  national  resources  and 
public  works.  To  slash  Government  ex- 
penditures now,  would  add  to  the  down- 
ward trend. 

Let  us  take  public  works,  for  example.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  every  billion  dollars 
spent  for  public  works  gives  employment  to 
315,000  people,  and  adds  to  the  income,  in- 
directly, of  some  700,000  more.  The  cur- 
rent budget  provides  more  than  $3  billion 
for  public  works.  These  public  works  are 
greatly  needed  improvements.  If  we  cut 
them  out,  we  would  not  only  hamper  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  we  would  also  in- 
crease unemployment  by  about  a  million 
persons,  and  weaken  the  position  of  over  2 
million  more.  This  would  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  saving  I  can  think  of. 

The  people  who  unwisely  urge  that  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  be  slashed,  are  for  the 
most  part  the  very  same  people  who  have 
long  been  opposing  our  social  programs  and 
our  resource  development  programs.  They 
have  resisted  such  things  as  social  security, 
housing,  the  minimum  wage  law,  the  public 
power  development,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. They  have  opposed  every  improve- 
ment in  those  programs. 

During  an  inflationary  period,  they  are 
against  these  programs  because  they  say 
they  are  inflationary.  During  a  deflationary 
period,  they  are  against  them  because  they 
say  they  are  deflationary. 

Rain  or  shine,  they  are  just  against  'em. 

It  was  programs  like  these,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people,  that  saved  business  in  the 
thirties,  that  are  supporting  purchasing 
power  now,  that  are  laying  a  foundation  for 
increased  prosperity  in  the  future.  Most  of 
the  people  know  this,  even  if  the  selfish 
interests  don't. 

In  the  long  run,  these  programs  are  not 
only  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 


try— they  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  balance 
the  budget. 

The  very  heart  of  sound  Government 
finance  is  to  make  the  expenditures  that  are 
necessary  to  help  achieve  prosperity  and 
peace.  The  items  in  the  budget  are  con- 
sistent with  this  principle.  That  is  why  the 
Congress,  in  considering  the  details  of  the 
budget,  has  not  made  significant  cuts.  It 
has  approved  the  particulars  of  the  budget, 
item  by  item,  because  the  Congress  knows 
they  are  good  for  the  country. 

I  achieved  a  budget  surplus — before  the 
80th  Congress  tax  cut — and  I  intend  to 
achieve  another  budget  surplus. 

When  we  had  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures,  we  applied  it  to  reduce  the 
national  debt.  We  have  already  paid  off 
more  of  the  debt  than  the  total  size  of  the 
national  debt  after  the  First  World  War. 
In  fact,  we  have  paid  off  more  on  the  na- 
tional debt  than  all  the  Presidents  put 
together! 

But  you  cannot  achieve  a  surplus  in  the 
Government  budget  when  you  have  a  de- 
clining national  economy.  A  Government 
surplus  and  national  prosperity  go  together. 
The  income  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  a  very  important  part  of  the 
entire  national  economy.  If  we  follow  the 
wrong  budget  policy  at  this  time  and  slash 
our  expenditures,  we  will  decrease  employ- 
ment, cut  down  investment,  weaken  our  de- 
fenses, and  injure  our  efforts  for  peace. 

If  we  follow  the  right  budget  policy,  and 
support  the  national  economy,  we  can  help 
bring  the  country  back  to  our  normal  rate 
of  growth  and  expansion. 

Some  of  the  measures  which  will  be  most 
effective  in  the  present  situation  have  either 
been  enacted  or  are  on  their  way  to  final 
passage.  They  include  the  housing  pro- 
gram, the  agricultural  program,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage. 
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In  addition,  I  have  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Economic  Report  that  it  take 
added  steps  at  this  time  to  keep  purchasing 
power  up,  to  aid  those  who  are  suffering 
from  unemployment,  and  to  enable  us  to 
make  plans  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  step  up  public  works  activities  if  they 
become  necessary. 

If  these  measures  are  adopted,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  in  an  improved  position  to 
play  its  role  in  our  expanding  economy. 
But  changing  the  course  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation  is  also  going  to  require  wise 
action  by  business,  labor,  and  agriculture. 
If  businessmen,  labor,  and  farmers  base  their 
actions  now  on  an  expanding  economy,  we 
will  work  our  way  successfully  through  the 
present  period  of  transition. 


I  have  confidence  in  the  unlimited  capacity 
and  in  the  unlimited  opportunities  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  mas- 
ter the  international  problems  which  con- 
front us  and  to  achieve  world  peace. 

I  have  this  confidence  because  of  our 
achievements  in  the  past  and  because  of  the 
present  strength  of  our  institutions. 

Above  all,  I  am  confident  because  I  be- 
lieve that  Almighty  God  has  set  before  this 
Nation  the  greatest  task  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  that  He  will  give  us  the 
wisdom  and  the  strength  to  carry  it  out. 

note:  For  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  Midyear  Economic  Report  of  July  n,  1949, 
see  Item  151. 


155    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  14,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  one  short  announce- 
ment to  make  to  you,  because  I  know  you 
will  ask  some  questions  about  it  if  I  don't 
announce  it. 

[1.]  [Reading,  not  literally]:  "In  the 
recent  Economic  Report  to  Congress,1  I 
made  the  following  statement." 

This  will  be  available  for  you  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  when  you  go  out. 

[Continuing  reading]  "  'There  are  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  of  direct  action 
or  assistance  to  localities  which  can  be  timed 
and  channeled  so  as  to  concentrate  upon 
areas  where  unemployment  is  heavy,  with- 
out sacrifice  of  general  national  objectives. 
This  principle  of  wise  selectivity  is  particu- 
larly  applicable   to   the   procurement   and 


construction  activities- 


and  so  forth. 


1  See  Item  151. 


And  I  have  asked  the  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Dr.  Steelman,  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  directing  these  activities.  I 
should  appreciate  the  people  to  whom  this 
goes — all  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation, 
Administrator  for  General  Services,  the 
Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance, the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission — and  others — and 
Dr.  Steelman  is  going  to  coordinate  their 
activities. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  making  a 
special  investigation  now  of  the  various 
places  where  there  is  local  unemployment, 
and  this  will  be  coordinated  with  these 
boards  and  bureaus,  and  we  are  going  to  see 
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if  we  can  get  some  direct  action  on  the 
subject. 

Q.  Is  New  England  one  of  those,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  are  making  the  investigation  now,  and 
when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  makes  his 
report,  then  they  all  will  be  coordinated. 
If  New  England  is  one  of  them,  why  it  will 
be 

Q.  What  funds  are  involved,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Just  the  ordinary  appro- 
priations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  it  was  not 
justified  having  a  general  program 

the  president.  That's  correct. 

Q.  larger  than  the  one  you  had  set 

forth? 

the  president.  That's  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  go  into  these  areas 
with  a  public  works  program? 

the  president.  No.  This  is  to  ask  the 
regular  procurement  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment where  they  can  make  purchases,  and 
in  localities  like  this,  to  do  just  that.  That's 
what  it  means. 

Q.  It  doesn't  increase  the  size  of  the 
budget,  sir? 

the  president.  No.  No,  it  doesn't.  Has 
no  effect  on  the  budget  whatever. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  conference  called  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Conference  in  New  York  this  weekend.  I 
wonder  if  you  care  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  Clifford  Durr,  president  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  Henry  Wallace,  and  Paul 
Robeson  say  that  at  that  conference  they  are 
going  to  demand  an  investigation  of  the 
FBI? 

the  president.  They  have  got  a  perfect 
right  to  make  that  demand,  but  I  have  no 
comment  on  anything  that  that  gang  would 
want  to  do. 


Q.  What  did  you  say? 

the  president.  We  took  care  of  them  in 
the  last  election. 

Q.  Did  you  say  "gang"? 

the  president.  That  gang. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  debate 
now  going  on  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Taft 
has  said  that  the  Atlantic  Treaty  absolutely 
commits  the  United  States  to  furnish  arms 
to  Europe.    Is  that  your  understanding,  sir? 

the  president.  Senator  Taft  is  entided 
to  his  opinion,  and  I  have  no  comment  on 
his  opinion. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  sir? 

the  president.  I  have  no  opinion  to  ex- 
press, at  the  present  time. 

[4.]  Q.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
Senator  Wherry's  resolution,2  which  spe- 
cifically  

the  president.  I  would  not. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
new  on  steel,  please? 

the  president.  What's  that? 

Q.  Anything  new  in  the  steel  situation? 

the  president.  No,  no.  You  have  every- 
thing on  steel  that  I  can  comment  on,  follow- 
ing those  telegrams  that  were  sent  out  last 
night.3 

Q.  Will  you  appoint  the  board  tomorrow, 
Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  will  attend  to  that  to- 
morrow. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ross  4  already  said 
so. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago 
you  said  you  were  in  favor  of  an  oil  loan 
for  Mexico? 


2  On  May  26,  1949,  Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry 
of  Nebraska  introduced  a  bill  "to  reduce  Government 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  balance  the 
budget,  avert  an  increase  in  taxes  or  rise  in  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  maintain  a  sound  national  fiscal 
policy  as  a  basis  for  the  security  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States.'* 

3  See  Item  153. 

*  Charles  G.  Ross,  Press  Secretary. 
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the  president.  I  know.  I  am  still  in 
favor  of  it.    I  am  still  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  progress  that  you  can  tell 
us  about? 

the  president.  I  cannot.  I  notice  you 
asked  that  same  question  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  if  he  can't  answer  it,  of  course,  I 
can't. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  respect  to  the 
telegrams  to  the  steel  companies,  if  I  may 
bring  that  up  briefly  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Sure. 

Q.  Should  there  be  any  breaking  of  the 
truce — the  60-day  truce — either  by  the  union 
or  the  companies,  do  you  feel,  sir,  that  there 
are  Executive  powers  with  which  you  can 
enforce  that  truce  period? 

the  president.  No,  there  isn't.  I  am 
satisfied,  though,  if  they  agree  to  the  truce, 
that  it  will  not  be  broken. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  you  have  refused  to  help  in  one 
of  the  appeals  from  Frank  Hague  of  New 
Jersey,  and  suggested  that  he  jump  in  the 
Delaware  River? 

the  president.  It  isn't  true.  That  is  one 
out  of  the  whole  cloth.  No  such  request  has 
ever  been  made  to  me,  and  I  don't  interfere 
in  local  State  affairs,  anyway. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  ask 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  to  run  again  for  reelection? 

the  president.  We  did  not  discuss  that 
subject. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  senatorial  race  in 
New  York  with  him? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  did.  He  brought 
it  up. 

Q.  He  brought  it  up? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  Was  his  possible  candidacy  for  Senator 
discussed? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   It  Was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  here,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  did  not. 


Q.  Who  asked  him  here? 
the  president.  He  asked  himself  here, 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  come  down  and  talk  to  me  about 
New  York  politics,  and  that  is  what  he  did. 
Q.  He  indicated  that  you  were  finished 
with  him  in  about  one  minute,  when  he  came 
out. 

the  president.  Well,  he  was  in  here  about 
20  minutes.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  meeting 
with  the  mayor  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
United  States.  I  see  all  the  mayors  when 
they  want  to  come  in  to  see  me,  and  discuss 
any  subject  they  want  to  discuss. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  discuss  ex- 
Governor  Lehman? 

the  president.  Yes,  we  discussed  ex-Gov- 
ernor Lehman.  The  mayor  did.  I  am  not 
in  New  York  politics. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  while  we  are  on 
politics,  Hugh  Scott  said  this  afternoon 
that  he  would  like  to  resign6  but  he  can't 
until  he  can  get  some  harmony  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Is  there  any  advice  you 
have  for  them? 

the  president.  The  less  harmony  in  the 
Republican  Party  the  better  suited  I  am. 
[Laughter] 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  get  back  to 
Missouri,  do  you  approve  of  Richard 
Nacy's6  lobbying  against  the  southwestern 
power 

the  president.  I  certainly  do  not,  and  I 
didn't  know  he  was  lobbying  against  it. 

Q.  He  talked  to  each  of  the  Missouri 
delegates 

the  president.  It  didn't  have  any  effect  on 


5  On  July  18,  1949,  Representative  Hugh  D.  Scott, 
Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania  announced  that  he  would  resign 
from  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  The  resignation  became  effec- 
tive on  August  4. 

6  Richard  R.  Nacy,  banking  executive  and  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  State  Democratic  Commit- 
tee from  the  Second  District. 
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them,  I  can  assure  you  of  that 

Q.  It  may  get  back  there. 

the  president.  1  can  assure  you  of 

that. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  go 
ahead  and  appoint  this  steel  factfinding 
board,7  in  the  event  that  United  States  Steel, 
Republic,  and  Bethlehem  turn  it  down? 

the  president.  I  will  meet  that  situation 
when  it  confronts  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  heard  from 
United  States  Steel  since  last  night? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  anybody  in  re- 
sponse to  those  telegrams? 

the  president.  No.  I  have  no  answers 
from  them,  as  yet.  They  have  to  deliberate 
on  it  a  little  while. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  whether 
you  think  there  will  be  a  steel  strike  or  not? 

the  president.  No,  I  don't  think  I  ought 
to  comment  on  it  until  I  find  out  whether  my 
effort  to  prevent  a  work  stoppage  works. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  your  invitation  to  a  group 
of  Congressmen  to  meet  here  at  5  o'clock 
this  afternoon  at  the  Blair  House? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  that  any 
group  is  going  to  meet  me  at  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  If  they  are,  I  haven't  heard 
about  it. 

Q.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Atomic  Energy 

7  On  July  15,  1949,  the  President  appointed  a 
three-member  factfinding  board  to  review  the  steel 
dispute  and  report  back  to  him  within  45  days 
from  July  16.  The  deadline  was  later  extended  to 
September  10  by  the  President's  letter  of  August  26 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Carroll  Daugherty. 
The  board  was  composed  of  Mr.  Daugherty  of 
Evanston,  111.,  David  L.  Cole  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  and 
Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman  of  New  York  City. 
The  board's  report,  submitted  to  the  President  on 
September  10,  1949,  is  entitled  "Report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  Labor  Dispute 
in  the  Basic  Steel  Industry"  (Government  Printing 
Office:  1949,  83  pp.). 


Committee  from  Capitol  Hill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

the  president.  I  am  having  a  conference 
this  evening  at  the  Blair  House  with  a 
bunch  of  people  that  I  have  called  in,8  but 
there  is  nothing  to  comment  on. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be  that  same 
group? 

the  president.  It  might  be.     [Laughter] 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an 
obvious  question.  Would  you  prefer  or  hope 
that  the  North  Adantic  Treaty  could  be 
adopted  or  ratified  without  any  reservations? 

the  president.  Of  course  it  should  be. 

Q.  Without  what? 

the  president.  Without  reservations. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  assuming  that 
there  is  a  steel  strike  in  the  big  three  or 
the  big  four  steel  companies,  and  the  others 
operate  through  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi, 
would  you  consider  that  a  national  emer- 
gency under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

the  president.  That  matter  will  have  to 
be  met  when  the  situation  develops.  An 
emergency  would  not  develop  under  the 
Taft-Hardey  Act  in  the  case  of  a  total  steel 
strike  for  some  time.  I  was  merely  trying 
to  avoid  a  work  stoppage  and  see  if  we 
couldn't  negotiate  an  agreement.  It  has 
been  customary  for  Presidents  in  times  past, 
and  for  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  in  times 
past,  and  for  the  Conciliation  Commissions, 
to  appoint  these  factfinding  boards.  It  is 
nothing  new. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  in  mind  statements  that 
Senator  Taft  has  made  repeatedly,  that  he 
thought  there  was  only  one  real  national 


8  According  to  newspaper  reports  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  information  that  a  meeting  was  to  be 
held  sometime  during  the  evening  of  the  14th  at 
the  Blair  House  became  known  that  afternoon. 
The  meeting  dealt  with  the  question  of  British 
and  Canadian  participation  in  the  atomic  energy 
program.    See  also  Items  161  and  166. 
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emergency  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  in 
the  sense  that  the  authors  of  that  under- 
stood national  emergency,  and  that  was  the 
first  coal  strike? 

the  president.  Well,  I  think  we  acted  in 
the  first  coal  strike  after  5  weeks.  The 
emergency  did  not  develop  for  5  weeks,  until 
the  coal  was  all  used  up,  if  I  remember  cor- 
recdy. 

Q.  Yes,  but  there  were  several  others 
where  national  emergency  action  was  taken, 
and  Senator  Taft  has  indicated  that  he  did 


not 

the  president.  What  were  the  others? 
I  don't  remember  the  others,  except  the  rail- 
road strike,  and  when  there  is  a  strike  in  the 
railroads,  it  is  an  emergency  the  next  day, 
you  all  know  that. 

Q.  Four  maritime  strikes,  one  on  meat 
packing,  one  in  communications 

the  president.  Well,  it  took  sometime 
for  the  emergency  to  develop,  and  when  the 
emergency  comes  about  and  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  President  that  there  is  a  national  emer- 
gency, he  usually  declares  it  under  the  law. 
That's  the  rule  I  have  been  following.  I 
don't  care  what  his  point  was. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  regard 
John  L.  Lewis  and  his  3-day  week  as  a 
burden  and  restriction  on  production? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that,  Miss  May.9 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  question 
of  Hawaii,  Senator  Thomas  of  the  Labor 
Committee  has  said  that  he  thinks  the  gov- 
ernment out  there  has  full  powers  to  deal 
with  the  strike,  and  should  do  so.  Do  you 
share  that  opinion? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that. 

[18.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 


9  Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 


from  the  Hill  today  that  you  plan  to  submit 
very  shortly  the  reorganization  plan  involv- 
ing the  defense  establishment.    Is  that  so? 

the  president.  We  have  been  working  on 
it — trying  to  get  it  ready. 

Q.  Is  that  when  you  will  submit  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program? 

the  president.  I  have  not  anything  of  the 
kind  in  contemplation  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  form  of  an  Executive 
order,  Mr.  President,  regarding  unification? 

the  president.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  re- 
organization plan  as  any  other  reorganiza- 
tion plan  would  be,  worked  in  exacdy  the 
same  way.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  an 
Executive  order  and  will  be  sent  to  the 
Congress;  and  if  it  stays  in  for  60  days  and 
is  not  voted  down,  it  will  be  the  law. 

Q.  That  is  the  armed  services  unifica- 
tion  

the  president.  Yes,  that's  right. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  it  carry  out  the 
rough  approximate  division  of  the  bill  that 
was  brought  up — [inaudible] 

the  president.  It  is  not  in  its  final  form 
yet.  If  I  send  a  reorganization  plan  down, 
it  will  be  one  which  I  approve.10 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  tentatively  made  quite  dras- 
tic cuts  in  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  that  at  all? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  that's 
final 

Q.  No,  it  isn't  as  yet. 

the  president. and  I  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  do  anything  to  see  that  it 
doesn't  become  final? 

the  president.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can 
to  see  that  it  doesn't  become  final. 

[20.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  the  House  to- 


5  See  Item  158. 
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day  passed  the  overtime-on-overtime  bill 
with  retroactive  features.  Do  you  care  to 
say  whether  you  intend  to  sign  or  veto  the 
measure,  sir? 

the  president.  I  haven't  seen  it,  and  I 
will  have  to  have  it  analyzed  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  by  the  interested  departments 
before  I  can  make  comment  on  it.11 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Hiss  trial  by  Judge 
Kaufman? 

the  president.  I  think  that  Judge  Kauf- 
man is  a  good  judge.  I  appointed  him  to  the 
bench,  and  I  think  he  has  acted  all  right. 
I  don't  think  it's  a  very  good  idea  to  dis- 
credit the  courts;  and  my  authority  for  that 
statement  is  Mr.  Bob  Patterson,  who  was  my 
Secretary  of  War. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  care  to 
comment  on  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philippines  and  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek? 

the  president.  No.  No,  I  can't  comment 
on  that. 

[23.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  approve 


the  $50  million  out  of  ECA  for  aid  to 
Franco? 

the  president.  I  would  not.    Period. 

Q.  What  was  that  figure? 

the  president.  Fifty  million  for  Franco. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  would  veto  the 
ECA  appropriation? 

the  president.  I  will  attend  to  that  when 
it  comes  before  me.  I  can't  veto  a  bill  by 
voice  vote.12     [  Laugh  ter  ] 

Q.  Would  you  say  why,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Because  we  are  not  on 
friendly  relations  with  Spain  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  is  a  certain  way  in  which  that 
situation  can  be  developed.  If  the  other 
European  countries  vote  to  take  Spain  in, 
and  they  can  convince  us  that  Spain  is  to 
come  in,  that's  a  different  matter.  The 
matter  has  been  put  up  to  that  European 
organization  by  Portugal  sometime  ago,  and 
no  action  has  ever  been  taken  on  it. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  July  14,  1949. 


11  On  July  20,  1949,  the  President  signed  H.R. 
858,  "A  bill  to  clarify  the  overtime  compensation 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended"  (Public  Law  177,  63  Stat.  446). 


13  On  October  6,  1949,  the  President  signed  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of  1950  (63  Stat. 
709). 


156    Memorandum  to  Agency  Heads  on  the  Channeling  of  Federal 
Procurement,  etc.,  Programs  to  Areas  of  Economic  Distress. 
July  14,  1949 


To  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Chairman, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Administrator  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  Administrator  for  Gen- 
eral Services,  Administrator,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Chairman,  United 
States   Maritime    Commission,    Chairman, 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Directors,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Administrator,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, Administrator,  Federal  Security 
Agency: 

In  my  recent  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress,  I  made  the  following  statement: 

"There  are  a  number  of  Federal  programs 
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of  direct  action  or  assistance  to  localities 
which  can  be  timed  and  channeled  so  as  to 
concentrate  upon  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  heavy  without  sacrifice  of  general 
national  objectives.  This  principle  of  wise 
selectivity  is  particularly  applicable  to  pro- 
curement and  construction  activities,  but  it 
is  also  relevant  to  other  grant  or  loan  pro- 
grams designed  to  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise or  to  effect  public  improvements. 
Toward  this  end,  I  am  directing  that  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  such  activities  be  under- 
taken within  the  Executive  Office,  in  order 
to  coordinate  planning,  to  keep  the  various 
types  of  activity  and  their  geographic  dis- 
tribution in  proper  balance  and  readiness, 
and  to  focus  emphasis  upon  alleviating  un- 
employment in  particular  areas  where  it  be- 
comes serious  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
spread.  I  am  also  having  a  study  made  of 
possible  changes  in  the  laws  governing  these 
activities  which  may  be  needed  for  these 
purposes." 

I  have  asked  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  to  assume 
responsibility  for  directing  these  activities. 


I  should  appreciate  your  assisting  him  by 
making  available  all  relevant  information 
regarding  the  activities  of  your  agency,  to- 
gether with  such  specialized  staff  assistance 
as  he  may  require. 

I  shall  also  appreciate  your  cooperation 
with  Dr.  Steelman  in  taking  actions  to 
modify,  within  the  limits  of  existing  law, 
the  procurement,  construction,  and  other 
activities  of  your  agency  where  it  is  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible,  in  order  to  alleviate 
serious  unemployment  in  particular  localities. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  August  9  the  White  House  released  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Steelman  to  agency  heads  listing  the 
labor  market  areas  in  which  unemployment  was 
high  and  requesting  them  to  channel  construction 
and  procurement  into  such  areas. 

In  a  report  to  the  President  released  December  1, 
Dr.  Steelman  made  the  following  statement: 

"During  most  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
attention  was  directed  to  32  areas  in  14  States  where 
unemployment  had  reached  12  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  labor  force.  In  September,  three  new 
areas  were  added.  Of  these  35,  only  10  are  classi- 
fied as  major  labor  market  areas,  while  the  re- 
maining 25  are  of  limited  population — under 
200,000  and  90  percent  was  spread  over  the  country 
at  a  lesser  percentage  rate." 


157    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.    July  15,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  approved  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 

This  far-reaching  measure  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  It  opens  up  the  prospect  of  decent 
homes  in  wholesome  surroundings  for  low- 
income  families  now  living  in  the  squalor  of 
the  slums.  It  equips  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  with  effective  means 
for  aiding  cities  in  the  vital  task  of  clearing 
slums  and  rebuilding  blighted  areas.  It 
authorizes    a    comprehensive    program    of 
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housing  research  aimed  at  reducing  housing 
costs  and  raising  housing  standards.  It  ini- 
tiates a  program  to  help  farmers  obtain 
better  homes. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  also  establishes 
as  a  national  objective  the  achievement  as 
soon  as  feasible  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family,  and  sets  forth  the  policies 
to  be  followed  in  advancing  toward  that 
goal.  These  policies  are  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  American  ideals  and  traditions. 
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They  recognize  and  preserve  local  responsi- 
bility, and  the  primary  role  of  private  enter- 
prise, in  meeting  the  Nation's  housing  needs. 
But  they  also  recognize  clearly  the  necessity 
for  appropriate  Federal  aid  to  supplement 
the  resources  of  communities  and  private 
enterprise. 

I  take  deep  satisfaction  in  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  long  fight  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  this  satisfaction  is  shared  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  of  both  political 
parties,  and  by  the  many  private  groups  and 
individuals,  who  have  supported  this  legisla- 
tion over  the  past  4  years  against  ill-founded 
opposition. 

The  task  before  us  now  is  to  put  this 
legislation  into  operation  with  speed  and 
effectiveness.  That  task  presents  a  great 
challenge  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  local  governments, 
and  to  industry  and  labor.  While  this  act 
authorizes  programs  which  will  take  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  complete,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  serious  needs  for  low-cost  housing 


and  slum  clearance,  and  of  the  present  period 
of  economic  transition,  we  should  cut  to  a 
minimum  the  time  necessary  to  initiate  these 
programs. 

Accordingly,  I  have  directed  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  special  ef- 
forts to  place  these  programs  into  operation 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  am  submitting  to 
the  Congress  immediately  a  request  for  the 
additional  appropriations  which  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Furthermore,  since  the  low-rent  housing 
and  slum  clearance  programs  depend  upon 
local  initiative,  I  urge  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  act  speedily. 

This  legislation  permits  us  to  take  a  long 
step  toward  increasing  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Let  us  not  delay  in  fulfilling  that  high  pur- 
pose. 

note:  The  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  Public  Law  171 
(63  Stat.  413). 


158    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  8 
of  1949:  Department  of  Defense.    July  i8,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8  of  1949,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949. 

This  plan  is  designed  to  make  urgently 
needed  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment  and  other 
agencies  created  by  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947. 

That  Act  failed  to  provide  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  for  a  fully  responsible 
official  with  authority  adequate  to  meet  his 
responsibilities,  whom  the  President  and 
the  Congress  can  hold  accountable.   The  Act 


also  failed  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  orga- 
nization and  a  staff  adequate  to  achieve 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  national 
defense  program,  and  to  attain  effective  and 
informed  civilian  control  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

On  March  5,  1949,  I  recommended  to  the 
Congress  that  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  be  amended  to  strengthen  and  clar- 
ify the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  provide  him  with  more  adequate  staff 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  his  respon- 
sibilities. My  recommendations  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  our  experience  under  the  Act, 
the  recommendations  of  the  First  Secretary 
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of  Defense,  and  the  extensive  study  given 
to  this  matter  by  the  Commission  on  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Since  my  message  of  March  5,  the  Sen- 
ate has  considered  the  organization  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment  and  has 
passed  S.  1843  which  embodies  most  of  my 
recommendations.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  Senate  bill  in  committee.  The  meas- 
ure reported,  however,  deals  only  with  a 
limited  part  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  bill  deals  with  organizational 
and  procedural  arrangements  for  developing 
and  executing  the  budget.  It  also  provides 
greater  flexibility  with  regard  to  methods 
of  financing  and  accounting  for  certain  com- 
plex operations.  These  are  worthwhile  im- 
provements and  should  be  of  help  in  obtain- 
ing the  efficiency  and  economy  which  the 
entire  legislation  is  designed  to  bring  about. 

The  pending  House  bill,  however,  deals 
only  with  the  mechanics  of  finance  and  budg- 
eting and  does  not  deal  with  many  basic 
factors  of  managing  the  department  which 
would  so  largely  determine  the  content  of 
the  budget.  There  is  also  a  defect  in  the 
proposed  bill,  in  that  it  would  vest  by  statute, 
specific  functions  relating  to  financial  man- 
agement in  a  subordinate  official  of  the  de- 
partment and  then  make  that  official  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  President.  This  is  a  detraction 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary.  It 
departs  both  from  our  present  practice  and 
from  the  principles  of  departmental  man- 
agement stated  by  the  Commission  on  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch,  with 
which  I  am  in  agreement.  I  cannot  sup- 
port budgetary  or  other  control  systems 
which  fail  to  confer  responsibility  in  a  clean- 
cut  manner  and  which  present  possible  ob- 
stacles to  effective  administration. 

On  June  20  the  Reorganization  Act  of 


1949  became  law.  That  Act  provides  that 
the  President  may  submit  plans  to  Congress 
to  improve  the  organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  lead  to  increased  economy 
and  efficiency.  As  my  message  of  March 
5  indicated,  I  place  a  very  high  priority  upon 
action  to  improve  our  defense  organization. 
It  is  a  vital  area  of  governmental  activity. 
It  accounts  for  nearly  one-third  of  our  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

While  it  is  not  possible  by  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  accomplish  as  broad  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment as  I  have  recommended,  a  number  of 
important  improvements  can  be  made  by 
proceeding  under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949. 

Plan  No.  8  of  1949  converts  the  National 
Military  Establishment  into  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  as  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
exercise  authority,  direction  and  control  over 
the  department.  Subject  thereto,  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  will  continue  to  be  administered  as 
executive  departments  by  their  respective 
Secretaries.  The  plan  does  not  change,  or 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  change, 
the  statutory  assignment  of  combatant  func- 
tions, roles  and  missions  to  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  office  of  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  place  of  the  present 
position  of  Under  Secretary,  and  also  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense.  It  will 
provide  for  a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  It  will  provide  for  a  Personnel 
Policy  Board,  on  the  same  organizational 
basis  as  the  Munitions  Board  and  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Board.  It  will  re- 
move the  onerous  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
by  the  National  Security  Act  which  are  in- 
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appropriate  to  his  status  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  will  make  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  National 
Security  Council.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  by  reorganization  plan  for  budg- 
etary and  other  fiscal  arrangements  along  the 
lines  provided  in  the  Senate  and  House  bills, 
and  since  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
taken  action  on  this  matter,  I  have  excluded 
the  entire  subject  matter  of  Tide  IV  of  S. 
1843  from  the  reorganization  plan. 

I  have  found  that  each  reorganization 
contained  in  the  accompanying  plan  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949.  I  have  also  found 
and  hereby  declare  that  by  reason  of  the 
reorganizations  included  in  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision 
for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  a 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  three  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  a  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  a  Chairman  of 
the  Personnel  Policy  Board.  The  compensa- 
tion of  each  of  these  officers  is  fixed  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  that  which  I  have 
found  to  prevail  in  respect  of  comparable 
officers  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  functions  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
their  functions  with  respect  to  reporting 
directly  to  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Director,  provided  for  in  sections  101(a)  and 
202(a)  respectively  of  the  National  Security 
Act,  are  abolished  by  the  provisions  of  the 
plan. 

The  important  results  which  will  flow 
from  the  reorganizations  set  forth  in  the 
plan  will  be  more  effective  civilian  authority 
and  control  over  the  military  forces,  more 
efficient  and  economical  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  better  inter- 


service  relationships.  This  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  lowest  possible  expenditures  for  the 
national  defense  consistent  with  the  national 
security.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  result  in 
very  substantial  reductions  in  expenditures. 

I  am  submitting  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
8  at  this  time  for  two  reasons.  First,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  I  attach  to  this 
matter  and  to  take  action  by  all  means  at 
my  command  to  secure  prompt  action. 
Second,  to  provide  a  sure  means  whereby  all 
the  members  of  Congress  will  be  able  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  improving  our  defense 
organization  in  the  event  that  adequate  legis- 
lation is  not  developed  through  the  usual 
legislative  processes. 

I  have  not  previously  submitted  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  on  this  matter  because  I  believe 
that  a  more  appropriate  reorganization  can 
be  accomplished  by  legislation.  Only  by 
legislative  action  can  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  placed  in  the  proper  relation  to 
the  military  Departments  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  While  this  issue 
cannot  be  fully  dealt  with  by  reorganization 
plan,  all  of  the  other  matters  included  in  my 
recommendations  of  March  5  can  be  effected 
by  plan.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  would 
thus  represent  a  major  improvement  over 
our  present  arrangements.  It  would  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  would 
give  him  better  military  and  civilian  staff 
assistance  to  accomplish  his  important  duties. 

In  the  event  that  the  changes  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  in  March  are  not 
effected  by  statute  at  this  session,  then  those 
changes  which  can  be  put  into  effect  by  re- 
organization plan  should  be  made.  I  am  pri- 
marily interested  in  achieving  some  worth- 
while results  in  improving  the  organization 
of  the  defense  establishment  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Whether  the  reorganization  comes  about 
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through  legislation,  which  I  would  prefer, 
or  by  reorganization  plan,  it  should  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  subject  and  provide  for 
clear  lines  of  responsibility  and  authority. 
This  does  not  mean  the  creation  of  one- 
man  rule  or  dictatorship.  Our  Constitu- 
tional system  is  the  best  possible  safeguard 
against  that  eventuality.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  receive  full  value  from  the 
dollars  which  go  for  defense  and  that  the 
Government's  activities   in  this  important 


area  will  be  more  effectively  planned  and 
managed. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
our  defense  organization  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  8  of  1949  was  disap- 
proved by  section  I2(i)  of  the  National  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1949  (63  Stat.  592).  For  the 
statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the  act 
on  August  10,  see  Item  177. 


159    Address  in  Chicago  Before  the  Imperial  Council  Session 
of  the  Shrine  of  North  America.    July  19,  1949 


Imperial  Sir,  nobles  and  ladies,  distin- 
guished guests,  neighbors  from  our  North 
and  South,  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  happy  to  be  present  at  this  Imperial 
Council  Session  of  the  Shrine  of  North 
America,  and  to  participate  in  your  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebration. 

Among  the  many  activities  of  the  Shrine 
that  have  contributed  to  progress,  I  have 
always  been  especially  interested  in  their 
program  to  aid  crippled  children.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  program  illustrates  one  of 
the  best  features  of  our  way  of  life — concern 
for  the  unfortunate  without  discrimination 
as  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
never  limited  this  attitude  of  concern  for 
their  fellowmen  to  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  country.  As  the  activities  of  the 
Shrine  in  Mexico  and  Canada  demonstrate, 
we  join  with  the  people  of  other  countries 
in  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  Especially 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  Americans, 
through  their  churches  and  other  organi- 
zations, and  as  individuals,  have  extended 
the  hand  of  help  and  friendship  to  the  un- 
fortunate of  many  lands.    Never  before  in 


the  history  of  the  world  has  the  victor  helped 
the  vanquished  as  has  this  country  helped 
its  enemies  after  this  war  ceased. 

We  do  this  because  we  think  of  the 
people  of  other  countries  as  human  beings, 
not  as  pawns  in  the  game  of  power  politics. 

During  the  war  we  established  warm  ties 
of  comradeship  and  common  purpose  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  peoples  in  the 
struggle  against  tyranny.  We  hoped  that 
an  enduring  peace  could  be  built  on  these 
ties  of  friendship.  In  part,  these  high  hopes 
have  not  been  realized.  Leaders  of  some 
nations  have  cut  off  communications  and 
built  barriers  of  suspicion  between  their 
people  and  the  outside  world. 

But,  in  spite  of  this,  there  persists  in  this 
country  a  sincere  feeling  of  friendship  and 
sympathy  for  those  peoples  who  have  been 
cut  off  from  us  by  force  of  political  intrigue. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  know  the  facts  they  would  return 
our  friendship. 

We  shall  therefore  continue  our  efforts  to 
help  them  to  learn  the  facts.  We  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  world  should  have 
the  facts,  not  only  about  ourselves,  but  about 
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all  the  things  that  concern  them  most  deeply. 
Only  if  men  know  the  truth  are  they  in  a 
position  to  work  for  a  stable  and  a  peaceful 
world. 

In  this  country,  where  the  facts  are  read- 
ily available,  we  have  a  special  obligation  to 
inform  ourselves  concerning  world  affairs 
and  important  international  issues. 

This  is  vitally  important  if  our  country  is 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership  that  it  has  today.  For,  in  this 
Nation,  foreign  policy  is  not  made  by  the 
decisions  of  a  few.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
democratic  process,  and  represents  the  col- 
lective j  udgment  of  the  people.  Our  foreign 
policy  is  founded  upon  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion. 

The  importance  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  is  not  always  understood  or 
properly  evaluated.  Public  opinion  in  a 
country  such  as  ours  cannot  be  ignored  or 
manipulated  to  suit  the  occasion.  It  cannot 
be  stampeded.  Its  formation  is  neces- 
sarily a  slow  process,  because  the  people 
must  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  issues  and  reach  a  reasoned  conclusion. 
But  once  a  democratic  decision  is  made,  it 
represents  the  collective  will  of  the  Nation 
and  can  be  depended  upon  to  endure. 

Those  who  rule  by  arbitrary  power  in 
other  nations  do  not  understand  these 
things.  For  this  reason,  they  do  not  realize 
the  strength  behind  our  foreign  policy. 

The  major  decisions  in  our  foreign  policy 
since  the  war  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  informed  public  opinion  and  over- 
whelming public  support. 

For  example,  in  1945  the  people  of  our 
country  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  our  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  Senate  reflected  that  public  sentiment 
when  it  approved  the  charter  by  a  vote  of 
87  to  2. 

In  1948,  after  almost  a  year  of  discussion 


and  debate,  it  was  clear  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  ap- 
proved our  participation  in  the  European  re- 
covery program.  The  Congress  translated 
that  approval  into  legislative  action  by  a  vote 
of  approximately  4  to  1. 

Our  people  continue  to  support  the  United 
Nations  as  fully  as  they  did  4  years  ago,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  nations  have 
obstructed  its  work  through  the  misuse  of 
the  veto.  We  want  to  improve  the  United 
Nations.  This  desire  was  expressed  in 
Senate  Resolution  239,  which  called  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  development  of  regional  and  other  ar- 
rangements for  the  mutual  defense  of  free 
nations.  This  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of  64  to  4. 

As  a  means  of  carrying  out  these  desires 
of  the  people  for  stronger  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  the  North 
Adantic  Treaty  has  been  negotiated  and  is 
before  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  now  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  treaty  with  the  delib- 
eration and  close  attention  that  is  part  of  the 
democratic  process.  All  points  of  view  have 
been  made  known.  Public  opinion  among 
our  people  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  the  Senate  will  give  it  its  approval. 

These  momentous  decisions  are  the  de- 
cisions not  of  the  Government  alone,  but  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  clear  that  this  country  will  stead- 
fastly continue,  together  with  other  nations 
of  like  purpose,  along  the  path  we  have 
chosen  toward  peace  and  freedom  for  the 
world. 

The  formation  of  foreign  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  democratic  nations  may  be  a 
slow  and  painful  process,  but  the  results 
endure. 

It  is  only  in  the  totalitarian  states,  where 
all  decisions  are  made  by  a  few  men  at  the 
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top,  that  foreign  policies  can  be  reversed  or 
radically  altered  in  secrecy,  or  changed 
abruptly  without  warning.  Between  totali- 
tarian states,  disagreements  can  suddenly  be- 
come open  conflicts,  and  allies  can  change 
into  enemies  over  night.  The  democratic 
nations,  by  contrast,  because  they  rely  on  the 
collective  judgment  of  their  people,  are  de- 
pendable and  stable  in  their  foreign  relations. 

Today,  the  great  quest  of  mankind  is  for 
a  world  order  capable  of  maintaining  world 
peace. 

Just  as  the  democratic  nations  formulate 
their  foreign  policies  after  due  consideration 
for  the  opinions  of  their  citizens,  so  they 
formulate  their  plans  for  international  order 
with  due  regard  for  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  other  nations. 

The  kind  of  world  organization  for  which 
this  Nation  and  other  democratic  nations 
are  striving  is  a  world  organization  based 
on  the  voluntary  agreement  of  independent 
states. 

We  are  familiar,  in  our  own  history,  with 
this  kind  of  organization.  Our  country  be- 
gan as  a  federation — an  association  of  local 
democratic  sovereignties  within  a  larger 
whole.  The  existing  states,  whether  large 
or  small,  were  brought  together  on  the  basis 
of  voluntary  agreement. 

This  principle  of  mutual  respect  and  vol- 
untary agreement  is  essential  to  the  creation 
of  a  strong  world  organization  for  maintain- 
ing a  just  and  lasting  peace.  In  this  respect, 
associations  of  nations  are  like  associations  of 
individuals — they  will  not  survive  and  pros- 
per unless  the  rights  and  the  integrity  of  its 
members  are  respected. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  United 
Nations  is  based.  The  United  Nations  is 
designed  to  give  every  nation  a  share  in  form- 
ing decisions  on  world  issues.  Such  an  or- 
ganization will  have  its  difficulties.  We  all 
know,  from  our  own  experience  in  business, 


in  unions,  in  cooperatives,  or  fraternal 
groups,  how  much  hard  work  and  honest 
give  and  take  is  required  to  make  this  kind 
of  organization  successful.  But  we  also 
know  that  in  the  long  run  an  organization 
based  on  voluntary  agreement  among  its 
members  will  command  greater  loyalty, 
speak  with  greater  authority,  and  have  a 
greater  chance  for  success  than  any  other 
kind.  We  must  therefore  continue  to  sup- 
port and  continue  to  improve  the  United 
Nations,  as  the  way  to  lasting  peace. 

In  contrast  to  the  United  Nations  is  the 
concept  of  a  world  order  based  on  the  rule 
of  force.  In  the  past,  attempts  to  organize 
the  world  by  force  have  always  failed.  The 
most  recent  failure  was  the  attempt  of  Nazi 
Germany  to  establish  European  unity 
through  the  rule  of  force.  This  attempt 
to  create  an  empire  by  conquest  lasted  only 
a  few  years. 

In  spite  of  the  record  of  history,  the  leaders 
of  some  nations  today  appear  still  to  be  rely- 
ing on  force  as  a  method  of  world  organiza- 
tion. Their  doctrine  calls  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  governments  through  the  use 
of  force  and  the  effort  to  create  class  warfare. 
To  achieve  their  aims,  they  make  a  false 
appeal  to  men's  sense  of  justice;  they  play 
upon  the  common  desire  of  men  to  improve 
their  conditions  of  life. 

But,  in  practice,  this  system  of  world  or- 
ganization is  no  better  than  the  old  tyr- 
annies that  have  failed.  It  is  incapable  of 
satisfying  the  needs  and  desires  of  men  for 
a  better  life.  In  its  inner  structure,  it  mani- 
fests the  fatal  weaknesses  of  all  dictator- 
ships. Within  the  circle  of  its  control 
today,  tensions  and  conflicts  appear  to  be  in- 
creasing. It  may  have  temporary  triumphs, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  must  either  destroy  it- 
self, or  abandon  its  attempt  to  force  other 
nations  into  its  pattern. 

Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that 
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war  is  inevitable  between  the  nations  which 
are  devoted  to  our  concept  of  international 
organization  and  the  concept  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  communism.  This  is  not 
the  case.  I  am  optimistic  as  I  look  toward  the 
future,  because  I  believe  in  the  superior 
attraction  for  men's  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
democratic  principles  which  have  been  tried 
and  tested  in  free  nations,  and  which  are 
now  winning  the  allegiance  of  men  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  battle  for  men's  minds  our  faith  is 
more  appealing,  more  dynamic,  and  stronger 
than  any  totalitarian  force.  The  world  longs 
for  the  kind  of  tolerance  and  mutual  adjust- 
ment which  is  represented  by  democratic 
principles. 

This  country  has  had  a  revolutionary  effect 
in  the  world  since  it  was  founded.  Our 
democracy  was  born  in  a  world  of  absolute 
monarchies.  The  idea  which  we  made  a 
living  reality  spread  throughout  the  world 
and  brought  the  day  of  absolute  monarchy 
to  an  end.  We  have  always  been  a  chal- 
lenge to  tyranny  of  any  kind.  We  are 
such  a  challenge  today. 

Our  idea  prevailed  against  the  absolute 
monarchies  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  pre- 
vailing today  against  the  new  and  more  terri- 
ble dictatorships  of  the  20th  century. 

The  reason  is  clear.  Our  idea  of  democ- 
racy speaks  in  terms  which  men  can  under- 
stand. It  speaks  of  opportunity  and  tolerance 
and  self-government.  It  speaks  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  his  freedom  of  con- 
science and  the  right  to  worship  as  he  pleases. 
It  does  not  exact  blind  loyalty  to  false  ideas 
or  improbable  theories.  It  does  not  make 
a  god  out  of  the  state,  or  out  of  man,  or  out 
of  any  human  creation. 

The  world  is  tired  of  political  fanaticism. 
It  is  weary  of  the  lies,  propaganda,  and  hys- 
teria created  by  dictatorships.  It  is  disgusted 
by  the  practice  of  torture  and  political  assas- 


sination.   It  is  sick  of  the  kind  of  political 
allegiance  which  is  inspired  solely  by  fear. 

Men  want  to  live  together  in  peace.  They 
want  to  have  useful  work.  They  want  to  feel 
themselves  united  in  brotherly  affection. 
They  want  to  enjoy  that  great  privilege — a 
privilege  denied  to  millions  throughout  the 
world  today — the  right  to  think  their  own 
thoughts  and  to  have  their  own  convictions. 

These  desires  of  mankind  are  satisfied  by 
the  democratic  principles  which  we  have  put 
into  practice.  These  principles  are  at  work 
today  as  they  were  in  the  past.  In  the  con- 
flict that  exists  throughout  the  world,  these 
are  our  greatest  advantages.  They  should 
give  us  confidence  that  we  shall  eventually 
succeed  in  establishing  the  kind  of  inter- 
national organization  to  preserve  the  peace 
for  which  men  yearn. 

In  working  toward  this  goal,  we  must  act 
wisely  and  steadfastly.  We  must  realize  that 
many  dangers  yet  lie  ahead,  and  that  there 
are  many  tasks  and  problems  which  will  be 
difficult  to  master.  We  must  also  preserve 
in  this  country  full  enjoyment  of  these  basic 
democratic  principles  which  are  our  great- 
est assets. 

In  this  period  of  history  when  our  country 
bears  the  major  responsibility  for  world 
leadership,  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
are  inseparable.  We  must  maintain  a  strong 
and  stable  economy  as  the  basis  of  our  own 
well-being  and  as  the  primary  source  of 
strength  of  the  free  world.  We  must  also 
support  economic  health  and  democratic 
ideals  in  other  countries,  if  we  ourselves  are 
to  remain  strong  and  prosperous. 

Both  these  objectives  require  action  now. 

We  must  take  proper  steps  to  see  that 
our  economy  moves  safely  through  the 
present  transition  period,  and  that  employ- 
ment and  production  start  expanding  again. 
If  we  were  to  make  our  plans  on  the  assump- 
tion that  employment  and  production  will 
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get  smaller,  we  would  only  make  matters 
worse,  and  waste  much  of  our  potential 
economic  strength.  What  we  must  do,  in- 
stead, is  to  make  all  our  plans,  private  and 
public,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  more  jobs 
and  more  output.  This  is  the  way  toward 
a  stronger  economy. 

Furthermore,  we  must  take  action  to  in- 
sure that  the  hard-won  economic  recovery  of 
other  free  nations  does  not  revert  to  stag- 
nation and  despair.  One  of  the  most  foolish 
things  we  could  do  right  now  would  be  to 
slash  our  appropriations  for  European  re- 
covery. If  we  did  that,  we  would  be  deliber- 
ately throwing  away  gains  for  peace  and 
freedom  that  we  have  painfully  made.  Only 
the  Communists  would  profit  if  we  took  such 
a  short-sighted  course. 

We  have  been  making  progress  in  work- 
ing toward  peace  and  freedom  because  we 
have  been  willing  to  make  the  investment 
that  was  necessary.  It  would  be  disastrous 
now  to  change  our  policy  and  settle  for 
halfway  measures. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  lose  or  impair 


the  understanding  and  support  we  have 
gained  among  the  other  democratic  peoples. 
These  are  priceless  assets  in  the  great  task 
of  constructing  a  peaceful  and  orderly  world. 

The  kind  of  peace  we  seek  cannot  be  won 
at  a  single  stroke  or  by  a  single  nation. 
Peace  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  assured 
only  by  the  combined  effort  of  many  peoples 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  the 
United  States  for  the  leadership  in  this  great 
crusade  for  peace.  We  have  not  taken  up 
this  task  lightly,  and  we  will  not  lay  it 
down. 

We  must  go  resolutely  forward,  step  by 
step,  toward  the  creation  of  a  world  in 
which  we,  and  all  people,  can  live  and 
prosper  in  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4  p.m.  at  Soldier 
Field  in  Chicago,  111.  His  opening  words  "Im- 
perial Sir"  referred  to  Galloway  Calhoun  of  Tyler, 
Tex.,  the  retiring  Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Shrine 
of  North  America.  The  address  was  broadcast  over 
the  radio. 
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Imperial  Sir,  distinguished  guests: 

I  have  been  President  of  the  United  States 
since  the  12th  of  April  1945,  about  4  years 
and  3  months — a  little  over — and  that's  the 
"derndest"  introduction  I  ever  heard.  I 
didn't  know  I  would  live  to  hear  my  epitaph 
in  public,  with  me  right  there.  And  I  ap- 
preciate it.  It  pleased  me  immensely.  I 
didn't  know  I  was  all  those  things,  but  I 
hope,  Galloway,  that  I  will  stay  that  way  in 
your  book. 

I  appreciate  most  highly  the  courtesies 
which  have  been  extended  to  me  today,  par- 
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ticularly  the  courtesy  which  United  States 
Senators  pray  for  all  their  lives  and  hardly 
ever  get:  to  make  three  speeches  in  one  day 
in  one  city.  I  can  say  that,  because  I  know 
the  psychology  of  a  United  States  Senator. 
I  was  one  for  10  years.  And  I  am  not  re- 
flecting on  them,  I  am  just  telling  you  what 
my  own  experience  is. 

Our  organization  is  one  of  the  great  con- 
tributors to  mutual  understanding  in  this 
great  country  of  ours.  You  know,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  from  1789,  from  thirteen 
independent  colonies  to  the  greatest  and  most 
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powerful  nation  in  the  world  in  that  time — 
in  160  years.  It  seems  almost  incredible.  It 
took  Rome  more  than  a  thousand  years  to 
arrive  at  that  situation.  It  took  Britain  more 
than  a  thousand  years  to  become  one  of  the 
great  powers. 

We  have  assumed  the  responsibility,  and 
we  are  assuming  it  now.  We  missed  the  boat 
30  years  ago,  but  we  are  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility which  God  Almighty  intended  that 
we  should  assume  at  that  time  30  years  ago. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  do  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  world  in 
generations  to  come.  Had  we  failed  to  as- 
sume that  responsibility,  the  only  thing  left 
for  us  would  be  to  crawl  into  our  shells 
and  prepare  for  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
and  ourselves  with  it. 

In  1945,  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  two  of  the  most  terrible 
wars  that  have  ever  been  fought — the  two 
most  terrible  wars  ever  fought  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  one  in  the  Atlantic  in  Europe, 
and  the  other  in  the  Pacific  and  the  South- 
west. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May — to  be  accurate  the 
7th  day  of  May,  because  it  was  not  an- 
nounced until  the  8th,  a  day  which  happened 
to  be  my  birthday — the  German  dictatorship 
folded  up.  There  was  wild  rejoicing  all 
over  this  country. 

On  the  2d  day  of  September,  on  the  batde- 
ship  Missouri — a  battleship  which  was  chris- 
tened by  my  daughter  Margaret — the  Japa- 
nese Government  signed  an  unconditional 
surrender. 

The  first  decision  I  had  to  make  on  the 
night  of  April  the  12th  was  on  the  confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  which  met  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  and 
worked  out  a  document  for  world  peace.  In 
ages  to  come  it  will  be  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  documents  that  the  human  mind 
has  ever  conceived. 


I  felt,  when  we  had  adopted  that  docu- 
ment, and  when  hostilities  had  ceased,  that 
we  would  arrive  at  that  peace  for  which  we 
all  had  prayed  since  1941. 

It  didn't  come.   It  didn't  come. 

For  we  found  that  we  had  an  ally,  an  ally 
whose  habit  it  is,  and  whose  habit  it  has 
been  since  19 17,  to  make  agreements  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  them. 

Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  as- 
sume the  leadership  among  the  democra- 
cies of  this  world,  so  that  there  will  be 
enough  force  in  this  world  to  maintain  the 
peace. 

That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

In  1945,  beginning  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  the  budget  for  1946  called  for  $103 
billions.  When  Japan  folded  up  after  the  2d 
day  of  September,  I  canceled  $60  billion 
worth  of  war  contracts  in  October,  and  made 
a  rescission  of  expenditures  of  $63  billion. 
Now  those  are  fantastic  sums  which  you 
cannot  comprehend  or  appreciate,  unless 
you  are  at  the  core  of  the  operation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  thought  that  we  would  eventually 
have  expenditures  down  to  the  point  where 
we  could  stand  it.  And  then  came  the  cold 
war — and  the  European  recovery  program. 
All  I  have  asked  is  that  we  take  one-third — 
less  than  one-third — of  the  cost  of  can- 
cellation of  $60  billion  worth  of  contracts, 
and  revive  Europe  and  Asia  for  peace.  That 
is  all  we  are  asking  for.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking. 

And  I  am  saying  to  you,  which  is  better, 
to  spend  3,  or  4,  or  5  billions  a  year  for  peace, 
or  to  spend  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  another  war? 

That's  all  the  difference  there  is.  We  have 
got  to  make  up  our  minds  to  one  or  the 
other. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  the  one,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  do  the  other.     We  are 
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going  to  maintain  the  peace  and  make  the 
United  Nations  a  going  and  militant  organi- 
zation for  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

And  we  are  approaching  that  situation. 

I  urged  this  great  Nation  and  the  world 
today,  when  I  was  talking  to  you  at  Soldier 
Field,  to  go  forward  with  that  program  and 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

And  I  know  very  well  that  is  exactiy  what 
we  are  going  to  do. 


Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  p.m.  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
111.  His  opening  words  "Imperial  Sir"  referred 
to  Galloway  Calhoun  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  the  retiring 
Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Shrine  of  North  America. 
The  third  speech  of  the  day  referred  to  by  the 
President  consisted  of  informal  remarks  at  a  re- 
ception given  by  Jacob  M.  Arvey,  chairman  of  the 
Cook  County  Democratic  Committee,  held  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel.  The  President  spoke  at  6:50  p.m. 
at  the  reception.  The  text  of  the  remarks  was  not 
released  by  the  White  House. 


161    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  2i,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  one  announcement  to 
make.  Tony,1 1  will  make  it  slowly,  so  that 
you  can  get  it  down. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir.     [Laughter] 

[1.]  the  president.  I  am  appointing 
Philip  M.  Kaiser  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Kaiser  is  presently  Director  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

That's  all  the  announcements  I  have,  gen- 
tlemen— and  ladies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  from? 

the  president.  He  lives  now  in  Virginia. 
Came  from  Brooklyn  originally,  I  think. 

Q.  Will  you  have  announcement  soon,  on 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  imagine  so. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
any  information  on  what  is  going  on  on  the 
atomic  foreign  policy? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  suppose  you  were  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  you  were  writing 
all  this  stuff,  would  you  give  us  a  little  advice 


1  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 


as  to  what  is  the  relative  importance  of  the 
story? 

the  president.  It  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. You  see,  it  has  been  a  habit  of  mine 
to  hold  conferences  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  Blair  House  on  various  subjects 
that  affect  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
that  has  been  going  on  for  4  years.  And 
these  conferences  are  on  my  personal  invi- 
tation. This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
one  of  the  persons  who  has  been  invited  has 
leaked  the  fact  to  people  that  he  was  coming 
to  the  White  House  to  see  the  President. 
I  didn't  like  it,  and  I  still  don't  like  it. 

Q.  Well  now 

the  president.  I  shall  continue  to  have 
those  conferences  whenever  I  feel  like  it,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  off  the  record. 

Q.  A  very  friendly  and  valuable  sugges- 
tion, and  my  impression  is  that  they  over- 
headlined  and  over-played  it,  is  that  a  fact? 

the  president.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
That  is  absolutely  true.  And  eventually  the 
facts  will  come  out,  and  you  will  find  it  is 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,  and  that  there 
is  no  deep,  dark  secret  in  connection  with 
it.    Just  merely  the  President  having  a  con- 
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ference  of  some  of  his  top  advisers  on  a 
subject  in  which  he  was  interested. 

Q.  Deep,  dark — what  was  that,  sir? 

the  president.  No  deep,  dark  secret. 

Q.  Was  what  Tydings  said  about  it  later 
erroneous  ? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  it.  That  is  as  far  as  I  am  going. 
I  just  won't  answer  any  questions  about  it  at 
all. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  say  relative- 

ly — 

the  president.  Ill  just  "no  comment" 
them  all. 

Q. relatively  unimportant,  does — you 

mean  the  meeting? 

the  president.  Yes,  that's  right.  All 
subjects  are  important  when  the  President 
calls  a  conference  on  them,  but  the  meeting 
was  relatively  unimportant.2 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  52-20  unemploy- 
ment compensation  expires  Monday.  You 
asked  for  extension  of  it  in  your  message. 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  special  steps 
to  get  action  to  Congress  before  Monday? 

the  president.  No. 

Q.  In  the  future? 


2  In  the  President's  news  conference  held  on  July 

14,  a  question  had  been  raised  concerning  whether 
or  not  a  meeting  was  scheduled  to  be  held  that 
evening  at  the  Blair  House.  At  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent gave  only  guarded  confirmation  of  the  report. 

According   to  newspaper  reports  made   on  July 

15,  the  information  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held 
sometime  during  the  evening  of  the  14th  at  the 
Blair  House  became  known  during  that  afternoon. 
The  source  of  the  information  was  not  identified. 

Senator  Millard  Tydings  of  Maryland,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  was  re- 
ported to  have  left  the  meeting  early  and  to  have 
been  asked  whether  the  question  of  Russia  and  the 
atomic  bomb  had  been  dealt  with.  The  Senator 
was  quoted  as  having  replied  "I  wouldn't  think 
so." 

At  his  news  conference  held  on  July  28  the  Presi- 
dent read  a  statement  regarding  the  meeting  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  (see  Item  166). 


the  president.  No.  I  sent  a  message 
down,  that's  all  the  information  I  have  to 
give  them  at  the  present  time. 

[4.]  Q.  There  has  been  some  suggestion, 
sir,  that  you  might  ask  Congress  again  for 
that  sesquicentennial  money,  with  the  as- 
surance this  time  that  it  would  be  granted. 
Is  there  anything  you  can  say  about  that? 

the  president.  No,  but  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Congress  again  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  sesquicentennial.  They  should  make 
the  appropriation,  and  I  hope  they  will. 

Q.  $3  million? 

the  president.  Whatever  it  was  they 
asked  for.  I  think  it  was  $3  million.  I  sent 
down  a  request  for  whatever  the  amount 
was.    I  believe  it  was  $3  million. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  asked 
Secretary  Johnson  and  others  to  proceed  with 
the  five  percenter  inquiry,  as  it  is  called? 

the  president.  I  have  in  the  beginning 
told  the  War  Assets  Administration,  and  the 
Maritime  Administration,  and  the  military, 
always  to  be  very  careful  in  the  letting  of 
contracts,  and  to  be  sure  that  every  contract 
is  properly  investigated.  That  was  my  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate,  to  make  that  sort  of 
investigation,  and  there  were  no  particular 
instructions  given  to  anybody  that  have  not 
been  in  force  right  along. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you 

the  president.  It  has  been  customary. 

Q.  1  beg  your  pardon. 

the  president.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  with  Senator  Hoey 
in  support  of  his  investigation? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  not.  It  hasn't 
been  necessary.3 


3  Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey  of  North  Carolina, 
Chairman,  Senate  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  The  subcommittee  hearings,  en- 
tided  "Influence  in  Government  Procurement,"  were 
published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  (i949> 
769  pp.). 
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Q.  General  Vaughan  was  mixed  up  in  a 
lot  of  these  things? 

the  president.  I  have  been  reading  all 
the  stories  I  saw  in  the  papers,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve them. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  of 
General  Vaughan  that  there  are  300  five  per- 
centers, Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  I  think  you  fellows  would  know 
all  about  it.  That  is  your  business,  to  find 
out  about  those  things. 

Q.  Sometimes,  Mr.  President,  we  can't 
investigate  very  easily,  we  are  checkmated. 
[Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.   How?      HOW  do  VOU  get 

checkmated,  Miss  May?  *  I  never  check- 
mate you. 

Q.  Well 

the  president.  I  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion. 

Q.  we  were  checkmated  on  the  se- 
crecy about  the  Blair  House. 

the  president.  I  give  you  the  informa- 
tion I  can.  There  is  no  secrecy  around  the 
Blair  House,  Miss  May,  at  all.  I  live  there. 
It's  my  private  residence. 

Q.  Just  the  same 

the  president.  Are  there  any  secrets 
around  your  house  where  you  live? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  I  am  not  President! 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  this  legal  point,  if 
the  Senate  shows  a  disposition  to  call  Gen- 
eral Vaughan,  will  he  be  permitted  to  testify? 

the  president.  Certainly.  Certainly  he 
will. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Q.  Mr.  President 

the  president.  Let  the  lady  ask  her  ques- 
tion. 

[6.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  was  the  suspen- 


*Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 


sion  of  the  Mexican  oil  loan  negotiations 
made  with  your  approval? 

the  president.  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
I  saw  in  yesterday's  paper  where  Mr.  Ache- 
son  said  they  were  temporarily  suspended. 
That's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Later,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Miller  said  that  obviously  it  was  done  with 
White  House  approval  ? 

the  president.  No,  I  think  the  negotia- 
tions probably  were  stymied,  and  they  will 
be  renewed  at  the  proper  time.  It  was  not 
discussed  with  me. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  current 
debate  on  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  some 
Republicans  have  raised  the  issue  of  atomic 
secrets  being  passed  on  to  other  members  of 
the  treaty  countries.  Mr.  Wherry,  I  believe, 
said  that  he  feared  that  this  might  be  im- 
plicit in  the  pact  and  he  would  like  some 
guarantees  beforehand  before  the  vote  is 
made? 

the  president.  If  I  understand  correctly, 
Mr.  Wherry  has  a  lot  of  ungrounded  fears,  in 
which  I  am  not  interested. 

Q.  He  has  had  a  lot  of  what? 

the  president.  Ungrounded  fears  about 
the  treaty. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
idea  when  the  military  aid  program  will  go 
up  to  the  Hill? 

the  president.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  seems  to  be  holding  up  the 
nomination  of  Carroll  Switzer  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral judge.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on 
that? 

the  president.  No  comment.  It  seems  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
hold  up  any  appointments  I  send  down 
there,  so  that's  nothing  new. 

Q.  Has  the  point  been  reached  where 
you  feel  justified  in  withdrawing  his  name? 

the  president.  No,  not  yet. 
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[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect 
to  move  pretty  swiftly  in  naming  a  replace- 
ment for  Mr.  Justice  Murphy? 

the  president.  As  quickly  as  I  can  make 
the  announcement  I  will  make  it.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  will  be  swif dy  or  whether 
it  will  be  quickly.  That  depends  altogether 
on  the  point  of  view. 

Q.  Are  you  getting  a  lot  of  recommenda- 
tions ? 

the  president.  Oh  yes,  I  have  a  pile  of 
recommendations.  Plenty  of  recommenda- 
tions. Every  Federal  judge  in  the  United 
States  would  like  to  be  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  imagine  most  of  them  are  quali- 
fied.5 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  want  to  be  im- 
pertinent— I  don't  even  know  whether  it's 
an  impertinent  question — but  will  you  fol- 
low the  policy  of  replacing  a  Catholic  with 
a  Catholic? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that. 

[n.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  rec- 
iprocity trade  act  has  actually  expired.  Do 
you  expect  congressional — are  you  confident 
of  congressional  action  to  renew  that? 

the  president.  Oh  yes.  As  soon  as  we 
can  get  around  to  it.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  they  will  ratify  the  trade 
treaty. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  comment 
have  you  had  on  your  plan  announced  last 
week  for  extending  Federal  aid  to  areas  hard 
hit  by  unemployment? 

the  president.  I  didn't  understand  the 
question? 

Q.  What  comment  have  you  had  on  your 
plan  which  you  announced  last  week  for 
extending  Federal  aid  to  areas  hard  hit  by 
unemployment  ? 

the  president.  Well,  they  are  working 
on  it  right  now,  and  comment  has  all  been 

6  See  Item  189. 


favorable.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
making  an  on-the-spot  investigation.  The 
Labor  Department  through  Mr.  Tobin  is 
supplying  the  statistics,  and  Dr.  Steelman 
is  coordinating  all  the  parts  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  can  be  of  help  in  the  program; 
and  we  are  making  some  progress. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  one  other  thing, 
there  is  a  report  in  a  magazine  today  that 
you  gave  General  Vaughan  a  mock  medal  in 
connection 

the  president.  No  comment.  I  have  no 
comment.  That's  like  the  Blair  House 
meeting. 

What  was  the  question  back  there? 

[14.]  Q.  This  is  one  about  the  Blair 
House  meeting.  Do  you  have  any  con- 
templation whatsoever  of  telling  the  British 
how  to  make  the  atomic  bomb? 

the  president.  No  comment.  I  told  you 
I  wouldn't  answer  questions  about  the  Blair 
House  meeting,  or  anything  in  connection 
with  it,  or  any  rumors  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  here  is  one  that  you 
might  answer.  The  man  who  leaked  the 
news  about  the  first  Blair  House  meeting, 
would  you  invite  him  to  the  second  one? 

the  president.  I  didn't  have  a  second  one. 

Q.  Will  you  invite 

the  president.  I  will  attend  to  that  when 
it  comes  around. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  who  he 
is? 

the  president.  Yes  Ma'am,  I  do.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  Who  is  he? 

the  president.  No  comment.  No  com- 
ment.   [More  laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  say  in  your  earlier 
remarks  on  the  mechanics  of  that  meeting 
that  you  thought  at  some  point  we  would 
agree  that  this  was  a  relatively  unimportant 
discussion.    Does  that 

the  president.  Just  be  patient  until  all  the 
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rumors  are  floored,  then  you  will  have  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  I  wonder  whether  you  could  say  now 
that  it  is — or  at  some  future  time  that  the 
whole  thing  will  be  disclosed? 

the  president.  No,  I  don't  intend  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

[15.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a 


candidate  for  the  new  Republican  National 
Chairman? 

the  president.  I  am  afraid  my  candidate 
wouldn't  be  considered.     [Laughter] 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  nine- 
tieth news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  July  21, 
1949. 


162    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.    July  25,  1949 


THE  AMERICAN  people  value  peace  and 
freedom  above  all  things.  Our  ratification 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  with  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people  shows  our  determination  to  preserve 
this  peace  and  freedom. 

This  treaty  is  an  historic  step  toward  a 
world  of  peace,  a  free  world,  free  from  fear, 
but  it  is  only  one  step.  We  have  malice 
toward  none.  With  our  partners  in  the  pact 
and  other  like-minded  peoples  we  must,  with 
God's  help  and  guidance,  work  for  peace 
with  every  means  at  our  command.  We 
must  keep  ourselves  morally  and  materially 
strong.    We  must  play  our  part  in  helping 


to  strengthen  freedom  everywhere.  We 
must  work  patiently  and  tirelessly  to  make 
the  United  Nations  ever  more  effective  for 
its  great  task.  We  must  seek  ever  greater 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  action  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

note:  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  1949;  ratification  was 
advised  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  July 
21,  and  the  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  on 
July  25.  The  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
United  States  was  deposited  at  Washington  on 
July  25,  and  the  Treaty  entered  into  force  on  August 
24.  The  Treaty  is  published  in  the  U.S.  Statutes 
at  Large  (63  Stat.  2241). 

See  also  Items  68,  75,  188,  and  225. 


163    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Need  for  a 
Military  Aid  Program.    July  25,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  continue  and  strengthen  our  program 
for  world  peace  and  national  security,  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  military  aid  to  free  na- 
tions to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  threat  of  aggression  and  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  collective  de- 
fense of  world  peace. 


Such  legislation  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  efforts  to  create  an  international  struc- 
ture capable  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
among  nations.  Our  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  that  of  other  free  nations  de- 
pend upon  our  success  in  establishing 
conditions  of  international  order.  Increased 
assurances  against  the  danger  of  aggression 
are  needed  to  support  our  international  eco- 
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nomic  programs,  and  in  particular  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  which  are  so 
vital  to  the  building  of  a  stable  world. 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
each  member  nation  is  bound  to  settle  inter- 
national differences  by  peaceful  means,  and 
to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territory  of  any  country.  Thus, 
in  joining  the  United  Nations,  the  nations 
have  given  their  assent  to  the  basic  principles 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

We  have,  however,  learned  the  un- 
fortunate truth  that  this  obligation,  by  itself, 
is  not  sufficient  at  the  present  time  to  elimi- 
nate the  fear  of  aggression  and  international 
violence.  The  record  of  world  events  since 
1945  offers  us  no  certainty  that  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  will  uphold  these 
principles  of  peace  in  actual  practice.  In- 
deed, there  is  proof  to  the  contrary,  proof 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish  ends  some  na- 
tions have  resorted  and  may  again  resort  to 
the  threat  or  use  of  force.  The  fear  created 
by  this  experience  haunts  the  world  and 
creates  conditions  of  insecurity  and  insta- 
bility which  stand  in  the  way  of  economic 
and  social  progress. 

To  reduce  this  danger  and  to  allay  these 
fears,  we  have  taken  additional  steps  to 
reinforce  the  obligations  of  the  Charter. 
Under  the  Pact  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  we  are  creating  a 
framework  of  mutual  obligation  to  prevent 
international  violence  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere and  in  the  North  Adantic  area. 
These  treaties  provide  support  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  even  in  the  absence  of  such 
compacts,  we  have  refused  to  tolerate  as- 
saults on  the  integrity  of  peace-loving 
nations  whose  conduct  conforms  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter.  We  have  given  mili- 
tary as  well  as  diplomatic  aid  directly  to 
nations  threatened  by  aggression.    Through 


our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  have 
recognized  the  fact  that,  if  the  principles  of 
international  peace  are  to  prevail,  free  na- 
tions must  have  the  means  as  well  as  the 
will  to  resist  aggression. 

So  long  as  the  danger  of  aggression  exists, 
it  is  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  the  forces 
required  to  prevent  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  is  true.  We  cannot,  however, 
achieve  our  goal  of  permanent  peace  by 
ignoring  the  difficult  and  unpleasant  tasks 
that  lie  in  the  way.  We  need  to  show  the 
same  firmness  and  resolution  in  defending 
the  principles  of  peace  that  we  have  shown 
in  enunciating  them.  The  better  prepared 
the  free  nations  are  to  resist  aggression,  the 
less  likelihood  there  is  that  they  will  have 
to  use  the  forces  they  have  prepared.  The 
policemen  in  our  communities  seldom  have 
to  use  their  weapons,  but  public  peace  would 
be  greatly  endangered  if  they  did  not  have 
them. 

The  preparation  of  the  military  means  for 
keeping  the  peace  is  necessary  not  only  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  but  also  to 
building  a  safe  and  prosperous  world 
society. 

Helping  free  nations  to  acquire  the  means 
of  defending  themselves  is  an  obligation  of 
the  leadership  we  have  assumed  in  world 
affairs.  Within  the  practical  limits  of  our 
resources,  we  must  strive  to  act  with  fore- 
sight and  precision,  so  that  our  strength  and 
the  collective  strength  of  the  free  peoples 
associated  with  us  will  be  most  effective. 

To  be  effective,  the  aid  which  we  supply 
to  other  nations  for  defending  themselves 
must  be  planned  ahead.  It  must  not  be 
wasted.  It  must  be  carefully  allocated  to 
meet  the  realities  of  our  own  security.  Above 
all,  it  is  urgent  to  initiate  a  program  of  aid 
prompdy  if  we  are  not  to  lose  the  momentum 
already  gained  toward  recovery  and  political 
stability. 
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These  general  requirements  are  given 
sharp  emphasis  by  consideration  of  the 
specific  cases  where  aid  is  needed.  Many 
anxious  governments  have  requested  our  mil- 
itary assistance.  Among  these  requests,  there 
can  be  no  more  meaningful  appeals  than 
those  which  have  come  from  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  It  is  entirely  logical 
that  these  governments  should  turn  to  us 
and  that  we  should  help  them.  Their  de- 
fense is  our  defense  and  is  of  deep  concern 
to  us.  Twice  in  one  generation  we  have 
found  that  we  had  to  join  with  them  in  fight- 
ing against  aggressor  nations  in  order  to 
preserve  our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
other  democratic  countries. 

The  principal  task  of  the  free  nations  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  last  four  years  has 
been  to  restore  their  war-shattered  econ- 
omies. The  inherent  difficulties  of  this  task 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  done  its 
utmost  to  prevent  European  recovery.  Full 
economic  recovery  requires  peaceful  condi- 
tions and  the  assurance  that  the  work  of 
labor,  industry  and  agriculture  will  not  be 
swept  away  in  the  outburst  of  international 
violence.  In  place  of  these  conditions,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  its  violent  propaganda, 
its  manipulation  of  the  conspiratorial  activ- 
ities of  the  world  communist  movement,  and 
its  maintenance  of  one  of  the  largest  peace- 
time armies  in  history,  has  deliberately 
created  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  danger. 

In  the  face  of  what  has  occurred  in  Greece, 
and  in  Berlin,  in  the  face  of  the  threats 
and  pressures  to  which  Iran  and  Turkey 
have  been  exposed,  in  the  light  of  the  sup- 
pression of  human  liberty  in  countries  under 
communist  control,  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  not  been  able  to  ignore  the 
necessity  of  a  military  defense  for  them- 
selves. They  have  seen  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  to  nations  for  which  it  pro- 


fessed friendship  and  with  which  it  was  re- 
cendy  allied.  They  have  observed  how  a 
communist  coup  d'etat,  operating  in  the 
shadow  of  the  massed  military  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  can  overthrow,  at  one  stroke, 
the  democratic  liberties  and  the  political 
independence  of  a  friendly  nation. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  experience,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  two  most 
devastating  wars  in  history  originated  in 
Europe,  they  realize  that  they  must  have  a 
shield  against  aggression  to  shelter  their 
political  institutions  and  the  rebirth  of  their 
own  economic  and  social  life. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  all  seriousness  to  the 
task  of  providing  such  a  shield.  In  the 
Treaty  of  Brussels,  five  nations  of  Western 
Europe  established  joint  measures  for  their 
own  defense.  In  support  of  that  treaty,  they 
have  coordinated  both  their  defensive  strat- 
egy and  their  plans  to  produce  necessary 
military  supplies. 

Those  five  nations,  together  with  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Italy,  have  undertaken  annual 
military  expenditures  equivalent  to  about  five 
and  one-half  billion  dollars.  This  is  the 
maximum  amount  they  are  able  to  spend 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the  civilian 
production  necessary  for  their  economic  re- 
covery. This  amount  is  not,  however, 
enough  to  furnish  these  nations  the  protec- 
tion they  need.  Concentrating,  as  they  are, 
on  restoring  their  economic  stability,  they  are 
unable  to  spare  the  plants  and  the  materials 
required  to  bring  their  defense  establish- 
ments up  to  the  necessary  levels.  Further- 
more, there  are  certain  items  essential  for 
their  defense  which  they  are  not  equipped 
to  provide  for  themselves.  They  have, 
therefore,  come  to  us  with  urgent  requests 
for  assistance  in  providing  the  necessary 
margin  of  arms  and  equipment  which  will 
make  them  better  able  to  repel  aggression 
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and  mitigate  the  anxieties  of  their  peoples. 

I  recommend  that  we  supply  these  coun- 
tries with  assistance  of  three  types:  First,  a 
limited  amount  of  dollar  aid  to  enable  them 
to  increase  their  own  production  of  mili- 
tary items  without  impairing  their  efforts  for 
economic  recovery;  second,  the  direct  trans- 
fer of  certain  essential  items  of  military 
equipment,  and  third,  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts in  the  production  and  use  of  military 
equipment  and  the  training  of  personnel. 
Such  a  program  will  enable  these  countries 
to  acquire  the  elements  necessary  to  their 
defense  without  hampering  their  recovery. 

The  military  assistance  which  we  propose 
for  these  countries  will  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  necessary  to  help  them  create  mo- 
bile defensive  forces.  Our  objective  is  to  see 
to  it  that  these  nations  are  equipped,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  with  compact  and  ef- 
fectively trained  forces  capable  of  maintain- 
ing internal  order  and  resisting  the  initial 
phases  of  external  aggression. 

At  the  present  time,  the  military  power 
which  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  aggression 
is  centered  in  the  United  States,  three  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  Europe.  It  must  be 
made  clear  that  the  United  States  has  no 
intention,  in  the  event  of  aggression,  of 
allowing  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  to  be 
overrun  before  its  own  power  can  be  brought 
to  bear.  The  program  of  military  assistance 
now  proposed  is  a  tangible  assurance  of  our 
purpose  in  this  regard. 

Outside  of  Western  Europe  we  are  already 
engaged  in  a  program  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Greece  and  Turkey.  This  program 
has  been  in  effect  since  May  1947.  The 
communist  effort  in  Greece,  in  the  form  of  a 
guerilla  war  supported  from  abroad,  has  been 
condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  Our  aid  to  Greece  has 
checked  this  attempt  to  overthrow  the  politi- 
cal independence  of  a  free  nation.    It  is  im- 


portant that  present  gains  against  the  gue- 
rillas be  maintained  and  that  the  opera- 
tions be  pressed  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Only  if  this  is  done,  can  the  economic  re- 
construction   of   Greece   be   accomplished. 

In  Turkey,  our  aid  has  lessened  the  bur- 
den of  military  preparedness  which  the 
threatening  pressure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
had  imposed  on  a  primarily  agrarian  econ- 
omy. Although  the  Turkish  defense  sys- 
tem has  been  improved,  additional  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  parts  are  needed  for 
the  modernization  of  certain  Turkish  defense 
units. 

We  are  also  confronted  by  the  necessity 
of  making  military  assistance  available  in 
other  areas  of  the  world  outside  Europe. 

In  Iran  the  use  of  surpluses  of  United 
States  military  equipment  has  aided  in  im- 
proving the  defensive  effectiveness  of  the 
Iranian  Army  and  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternal order.  It  is  now  necessary  to  provide 
certain  additional  items  to  round  out  this 
program,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  Iran  to  defend  its  independence. 

The  new  Republic  of  Korea,  established 
as  a  result  of  free  elections  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  is  menaced 
by  the  communist  regime  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  With  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States,  the  Korean 
Government  has  established  a  small  force 
to  protect  its  internal  security  and  defend 
itself  against  outside  aggression  short  of  a 
full  scale  war.  Equipment  has  been  re- 
quested from  the  United  States  for  mini- 
mum army  and  coast  guard  forces.  It  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  Korean  Re- 
public that  this  assistance  be  made  available. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  our 
program  of  limited  aid  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  which  was  originated  under 
the  Act  of  June  26, 1946. 

In   this    hemisphere   we   have   assumed 
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obligations  of  mutual  defense  with  the 
other  American  Republics  under  the  Pact 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Our  northern  neighbor, 
Canada,  is  a  party  with  us  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  It  is  important  under  the 
terms  of  these  two  treaties  that  we  should 
assist  Canada  and  the  American  Republics 
to  establish  adequate  defenses  properly  co- 
ordinated with  our  own. 

In  view  of  our  limited  resources,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  assist  on  a  grant  basis  all 
countries  whose  defense  is  related  to  our 
own.  We  can  afford  to  bear  the  cost  of 
military  aid  only  with  respect  to  those  coun- 
tries vital  to  our  national  security  where  the 
danger  is  greatest,  and  where  the  ability  to 
pay  for  military  equipment  is  least.  With 
respect  to  such  countries  as  Canada  and  the 
American  Republics,  therefore,  I  recom- 
mend that  our  assistance  be  limited  to  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  our  Government  to 
procure  defense  equipment  for  them  at  their 
own  expense. 

All  these  various  requirements  for  mili- 
tary assistance  should  obviously  be  handled 
in  a  unified  program,  adaptable  in  its  ad- 
ministration to  the  operation  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  sum  which  will  be  needed  in  new 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  for 
all  the  grant  programs  now  contemplated, 
together  with  a  margin  for  emergencies,  is 
approximately  $1,450,000,000.  The  bulk  of 
the  supplies  to  be  procured  under  these  pro- 
grams will  be  delivered  over  the  next  two 
years.  Of  this  total  $50,000,000  has  re- 
cently been  requested  for  the  interim  con- 
tinuation of  our  program  of  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  under  existing  authori- 
zations. New  authorization  will  be  re- 
quired for  $1,400,000,000. 

The  major  portion  of  the  total  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations.    It  is  not  proposed  that  spe- 


cific sums  be  committed  in  advance  to  par- 
ticular countries.  Rather,  the  President 
should  be  able  to  make  allocations  as  cir- 
cumstances require. 

The  aid  we  provide  will  constitute  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  what  these  countries  will 
spend  themselves.  Agreements  will  be  exe- 
cuted with  the  recipients,  to  provide  for 
mutual  assistance  and  to  assure  proper  use 
of  the  equipment  furnished.  The  recipient 
nations  will  be  required  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  items  supplied  to  the  defense  of  agreed 
geographic  areas,  and  will  not  be  permitted 
to  transfer  them  to  other  nations  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
should  be  authorized  to  terminate  our  aid 
at  any  time.  Aid  will  be  terminated  in  the 
event  that  a  recipient  acts  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
the  program  or  with  its  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  recommended  program  covers  the 
most  pressing  current  needs  for  military 
aid.  How  long  it  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue military  aid  depends  on  many  un- 
predictable factors.  Our  burden  will  un- 
doubtedly lessen  as  our  program  for  peace 
brings  its  returns.  Advancing  economic  re- 
covery will  enable  the  free  nations  to  sustain 
a  larger  share  of  the  expense  of  their  own 
defense  measures.  Progress  toward  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  differences 
will  reduce  the  threat  of  violence,  and 
lighten  the  cost  of  preparedness.  Ulti- 
mately, when  the  peaceful  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  are  fully  realized,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peace  may  be  assigned  to  the 
security  forces  of  that  organization. 

If  this  program  of  military  aid  is  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  prosecute  it  promptly  and 
vigorously.  Our  policies  for  peace  are  hav- 
ing the  desired  effect.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  momentum  we  have  already  gained. 

One  need  only  look  back  to  the  situation 
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with  which  we  were  confronted  two  and 
one-half  years  ago  to  be  convinced  of  the 
Tightness  of  our  course  of  action.  At  that 
time  the  free  nations  of  Europe  were  not 
only  exposed  and  defenseless,  but  they  were 
also  caught  in  an  economic  impasse  which 
threatened  the  existence  of  their  democratic 
forms  of  government.  Europe,  with  its 
great  storehouse  of  skills  and  its  heritage  of 
free  institutions,  seemed  about  to  disinte- 
grate and  to  fall  piece  by  piece  under  the 
sway  of  totalitarian  control. 

The  fact  that  such  a  disaster  has  been 
averted  should  inspire  us  with  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  not  only  in  Europe  but  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Like  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  this  pro- 
gram of  military  aid  is  entirely  defensive  in 


character.  By  strengthening  the  defense  es- 
tablishments of  the  free  nations,  it  will  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  a  peaceful  future  and  protect  the 
growth  of  world  recovery. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  this  program 
alone  will  bring  present  international  ten- 
sions to  an  end.  It  will,  however,  preserve 
the  initiative  which  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  now  have,  and  help  to  create  a  world 
structure  so  firm  economically  and  mili- 
tarily as  to  convince  any  potential  aggressor 
nation  that  its  own  welfare  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mutual  tolerance  and  peaceful  for- 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  October  6,  1949,  the  President  approved 
a  bill  providing  for  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  714).  For  the  President's 
statement  upon  signing  the  act,  see  Item  225. 


164    Letter  to  the  Speaker  on  Home  Rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.    July  25,  1949 


My  dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

On  May  31,  1949,  the  Senate  passed,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  S.  1527,  a  bill  to  give 
home  rule  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
now  holding  hearings  on  this  legislation.  I 
am  writing  to  you  to  express  my  hope  that 
the  House  will  complete  legislative  action 
on  a  home  rule  bill  and  that  it  will  be  sent 
to  me  to  sign  into  law  before  this  session 
of  the  81st  Congress  adjourns. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  has  three 
major  purposes:  (1)  to  relieve  the  Congress 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden  of  District 
of  Columbia  affairs,  without  surrendering 
its  constitutional  powers;  (2)  to  create  a  rep- 
resentative local  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  chosen  by  the  qualified 


electors;  and  (3)  to  provide  an  efficient  and 
economical  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  all  of  these  ob- 
jectives. 

It  is  little  short  of  fantastic  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should — as  it  now 
does — devote  a  substantial  percentage  of  its 
time  to  acting  as  a  city  council  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  During  the  past  two  years, 
during  which  it  was  confronted  with  many 
major  problems  of  national  and  international 
importance,  the  Congress  has  had  to  find 
time  to  deal  with  such  District  matters  as 
parking  lots,  the  regulation  of  barbers,  the 
removal  of  street  obstructions,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
Band,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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should  not  be  placed  in  a  different  status 
from  that  of  the  people  of  all  other  Ameri- 
can cities  and  almost  all  democratic  capitals 
of  the  world  in  so  far  as  local  self-govern- 
ment is  concerned.  In  my  Message  to  Con- 
gress transmitting  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947,1  said: 

"The  District  of  Columbia,  because  of  its 
special  relation  to  the  Federal  Government, 
has  been  treated  since  1800  as  a  dependent 
area.  We  should  move  toward  a  greater 
measure  of  local  self-government  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  status  of  the  District. 
We  should  take  adequate  steps  to  assure 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
denied  their  franchise  merely  because  they 
reside  at  the  Nation's  Capital." 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  architects 
of  our  Constitution  to  deprive  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  home  rule.  Writing  on  this 
subject  in  The  Federalist,  James  Madison 
said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  "will 
have  .  .  .  their  choice  in  the  election  of  the 
government  which  is  to  exercise  authority 
over  them"  and  that  "a  municipal  legislature 
for  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own 
suffrages,  will  of  course  be  allowed  them." 

The  establishment  of  a  well-organized 
and  efficient  governmental  system  in  the 


District  of  Columbia  is  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  home  rule 
principle.  The  present  organization  of  the 
District  government  is  complicated  and  ad- 
ministratively cumbersome.  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  better  organization  and  greater 
efficiency  throughout  the  Executive  branch. 
The  District  of  Columbia  government 
should  not  be  an  exception  carved  out  from 
the  general  rule. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  about  this  pro- 
posal. The  platforms  of  both  major  parties 
urge  home  rule  for  the  District.  The  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  re- 
ceived the  support  of  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  that  body.  I  am 
sure  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Washington  want  home  rule.  I  am  equally 
sure  that  they  ought  to  have  it  without 
further  delay.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  adjourn  this  session  without  completing 
action  on  this  important  measure. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker,  House  of 
Representatives] 

note:  On  August  16  the  bill  S.  1527  was  tabled  by 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Committee. 


165    Remarks  to  a  Group  of  German  Editors  and  Publishers. 
July  26,  1949 


I  UNDERSTAND  that  you  have  been 
taking  a  look  at  the  press  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  in  the 
country,  and  hope  that  you  will  get  some 
satisfaction  out  of  your  visit. 

There  are  a  great  many  wonderful  news- 
papers in  this  country,  and  I  hope  that  you 
can  get  some  good  out  of  them;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will. 


When  you  go  back  to  Germany,  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  say  that  you  have  been 
cordially  treated  in  this  country,  and  that 
we  at  least  showed  that  we  were  glad  to 
have  you  pay  us  a  visit. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President   spoke  at  3:40  p.m.   in  his 
office  at  the  White  House. 
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166    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  28,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  a  statement  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you  on  a  thing  that 
has  been  taking  place  recently. 

Q.  Will  it  be  available  after,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  It  will  be  available.  It's 
all  set  up  for  you  here.  Plenty  of  copies,  so 
that  each  one  of  you  can  have  one. 

The  reason  I  want  to  read  it  to  you  is 
because  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  state- 
ment. It  will  clear  up  a  great  many  things 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
conjecture. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it  slowly,  please,  sir? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  will.  [Laughter] 
I  will  try  to  read  it  as  slowly  as  I  can. 

[Reading,  not  literally]  "On  July  14th  I 
consulted  with  a  group  of  congressional 
leaders,  including  ranking  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  con- 
cerning certain  problems  which  this  coun- 
try faces  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
Since  that  time,  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  held  discussions  with  congres- 
sional leaders,  particularly  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Further  dis- 
cussions will  take  place,  as  it  is  essential 
that  action  in  this  field  which  so  vitally  af- 
fects the  security  of  the  country  be  based  on 
a  wide  area  of  agreement  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"In  this  field,  it  is  important  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  be  kept  informed  as  to  the 
greatest  extent — to  the  greatest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  national 
security,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  orderly  processes  of  consultation  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government.     I  feel  I  can  now  mention 


briefly  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
problem. 

"As  a  result  of  consultations  among  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  Canadian  scientists,  be- 
ginning in  1939,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  agreed  in 
1943  to  concentrate  a  major  effort  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing an  atomic  bomb  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  A  British  scientific  mission  partici- 
pated extensively  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  later  in  the  production  of  atomic 
bombs  at  Los  Alamos.  They  participated 
in  the  preparation  for,  and  the  evaluation  of, 
the  Bikini  tests.  Similar  scientific  missions 
were  assigned  to  research  and  development 
work  concerned  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  principal  plants  for  the 
separation  of  U-235  at  Oak  Ridge.  British 
and  Canadian  scientists  consulted  our  scien- 
tific and  technical  personnel  at  the  Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory  in  Chicago  on  the  de- 
sign of  the  heavy  water  reactor  which  they 
subsequently  built  at  Chalk  River,  Canada. 
"Early  in  1947  tne  tnree  countries  adopted 
a  uniform  system  for  handling  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  joindy  developed  for 
determining  what  should  be  kept  secret,  and 
what  was  appropriate  for  public  release. 

"In  January  1948  the  three  governments 
agreed  upon  a  modus  vivendi  which  pro- 
vided for  cooperation  among  the  three  coun- 
tries involving  exchange  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  in  certain  defined  areas 
and  collaboration  on  matters  of  raw  material 
supply  of  common  concern.  These  arrange- 
ments were  made  after  consultation  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  These 
arrangements  are  limited  in  scope  and  dura- 
tion.   It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  future, 
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taking  into  account  the  developments  made 
in  this  field  by  the  three  countries,  and  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  while  this  considera- 
tion takes  place. 

"We,  therefore,  intend  to  explore  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada  some  of  the 
basic  questions  underlying  any  determina- 
tion of  long  range  policy  in  this  field. 
These  are  questions  which  will  require  fur- 
ther consultations  with  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  exploratory  conversations.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  these  exploratory  conversa- 
tions do  not  involve  making  agreements  with 
or  commitments  to  the  British  and  Cana- 
dians on  these  questions.  They  involve 
having  talks  with  the  British  and  Canadians 
prior  to  further  consultations  with  the  Con- 
gress. In  these  consultations  with  the  Con- 
gress, we  shall  have  to  decide  together  what 
course  of  action  it  is  wisest  to  take." 

That's  all.  I  think  when  you  read  it 
carefully  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
logical  statement.  Nothing  mysterious  about 
it,  nor  has  there  ever  been. 

Q.  Why  were  all  those  fellows  running 
out  of  there  with  their  faces  hanging  down 
to  the  curb  ?    They  all  looked  so  gloomy 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Well 

Q.  remember? 

the  president.  it's  a  gloomy  subject. 

It's  a  gloomy  subject.  This  atomic  explosion 
is  one  which  we  all  dread,  myself  more  than 
anybody  else,  because  I  never  want  to  have 
to  use  it  again. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  never  want  to  use 
it  again.    May  we  use  that  for  quotes? 

the  president.  Yes — I  have  said  that  time 
and  again.  I  never  want  to  have  to  use  it 
again. 

Any  questions? 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  you, 
do  you — I  know  you  are  not  intervening 
in  Democratic  primaries  in  any  State — I  just 
wondered  if  you  have  a  favorite  candidate  in 


Virginia,  or  a  curbstone  opinion  on  who 
should  be  elected? 

the  president.  No  comment.  I  don't  in- 
tervene in  State  politics. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Colonel  Renfrow, 
who  is  an  assistant,  I  believe,  in  General 
Vaughan's  office,  said  in  a  speech  out 

the  president.  He  is  an  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Q.  Secretary  of  Defense — said  out  in 
Grand  Rapids  that  you  may  appoint  some- 
body from  Chicago  to  head  up  a  civilian 
military  thing — a  sort  of  vague  reference. 
Are  you  contemplating  somebody  from 
Chicago? 

the  president.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Nothing  in  contemplation  at  the  present 
time. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  arrived 
near  the  point  where  you  will  nominate 
a  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice? 

the  president.  Yes,  and  I  can  tell  you  who 
it  is,  if  you  want  to  know. 

Q.  Oh! 

the  president.  It's  Tom  Clark,  the  At- 
torney General.  And  I  shall  make  Howard 
McGrath  the  Attorney  General. 

I  called  them  in  this  morning  and  made 
the  proposition  to  them,  and  they  were  both 
so  surprised  at  being  called  upon  that  they 
couldn't  give  me  an  answer.  They  promised 
to  give  me  an  answer  in  a  few  days. 

Q.  You  expect  an  answer  in  a  few  days? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  expect  their  answer 
in  a  few  days. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  hold  up  the  nomi- 
nation until  you  see  the  answer? 

the  president.  Until  they  give  me  the 
go-forward  sign,  I  won't  know  that  they 
will  accept. 

Q.  You  said  Attorney  General  Clark  was 
surprised? 

the  president.  Yes  sir — very  much  sur- 
prised. 
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Q.  I  called  him  "Judge"  the  other  day, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased. 

the  president.  You  didn't  make  it  a  high 
enough  rank.  You  should  have  called  him 
"Mr.  Justice,"  if  you  really  had  that  in  mind. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  What  would  be  your  best  guess? 

the  president.  My  best  guess  is,  of  course, 
that  they  will  accept.  Of  course  I  expect 
they  will. 

Q.  Are  you  awaiting  a  reply  from  both 
gentlemen? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  am  awaiting  a  reply 
from  both  gentlemen. 

Q.  Was  that  this  morning? 

the  president.  This  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  they 
won't  accept? 

the  president.  That  is  for  you  to  specu- 
late on.  You  are  going  to  have  3  or  4  days 
in  which  to  do  it. 

Q.  Were  they  in  this  morning,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Yes,  they  were  in  this 
morning. 

Q.  We  didn't  see  them  come  in. 

the  president.  No,  and  you  didn't  see 
them  go  out.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  you  met  them 
this  morning? 

the  president.  They  came  in  here  this 
morning.     They  came  at  my  request. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  that  would  mean  that 
Senator  McGrath  would  have  to  quit  as 
national  chairman,  wouldn't  it? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
He  will  have  to  resign  from  the  Senate 
if  he  is  confirmed. 

Q.  That  makes  Bill  Boyle  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  wouldn't 
it? 

the  president.  Go  on  and  do  your  specu- 
lating all  you  want.  I  have  no  comment 
to  make  on  that  at  all. 


Q.  Make  a  mighty  good  one.    [Laughter] 

the  president.  No  comment. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  we  understood 
that  there  might  be  a  story  growing  out  of 
the  presence  of  Jonathan  Daniels? 

the  president.  What  do  you  mean? 
What  kind  of  story? 

Q.  I  don't  know.      He's  here. 

the  president  [to  Mr.  Daniels],  Jona- 
than, do  you  know  of  any  reason 

Mr.  Daniels:  I  don't  know 

the  president.  why  you  shouldn't  be 

here,  if  I  invited  you  to  come  in?  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Jonathan  used  to  run  these  press  con- 
ferences, if  I  am  not  mistaken.  He  likes 
to  see  them  go  still. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  member  of  the  major 
minority  faith  on  the  Supreme  Court? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  faith  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  he  is  qualified,  I  wouldn't  care 
what  his  faith  is,  whether  it's  Catholic,  Bap- 
tist, or  Jewish.  If  he  is  qualified,  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  I  consider. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  picket  lines 
in  front  of  the  White  House  for  several 
days — would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  any  such  picket  lines.  If  I  did,  I 
wouldn't  comment  on  it. 

[8.]  Q.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on 
the  controversy  between  Cardinal  Spellman 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt? 

the  president.  No  comment.  Well  taken 
care  of  in  the  press,  and  I  have  no  comment.1 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  Harold  Stassen's  remark  that 

1In  her  column  of  June  23  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had 
expressed  support  for  the  Barden  bill  (H.R.  4643) 
which  provided  for  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  In  a  letter  released  on  July  22 
Cardinal  Spellman  stated  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools. 
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you  were  afflicted  with  poweritis? 

the  president.  I  didn't  know  he  made  it, 
and  I  am  sorry  he  did.  I  don't  think  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Q.  Who  is  that,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Mr.  Stassen.  Professor 
Stassen. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  returning  to  the 
atomic  bomb,  there  were  reports  in  Paris 
that  the  Russians  had  exploded  an  experi- 


mental atomic  bomb  in  Siberia.  Has  there 
been  any  official  report 

the  president.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome.  Don't 
break  your  legs  now !     [Laughter  ] 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
first  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  July  28,  1949. 


167    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Order  Providing 
for  a  Management  Improvement  Program  in  the 
Executive  Branch.    July  29,  1949 


SINCE  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  was 
passed,  I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
number  of  plans  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  executive 
branch.  Other  steps  to  further  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  are  under 
study.  In  cooperation  with  the  Congress  I 
intend  to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  well-considered  action. 

While  improvements  in  the  organization 
and  administrative  arrangements  of  the 
executive  branch  are  essential  to  efficient 
conduct  of  Federal  programs,  they  do  not 
in  themselves  result  in  better  operations. 
Responsible  officials  must  follow  through  to 
see  that  potential  improvements  in  Govern- 
ment operations  are  actually  realized. 

In  an  Executive  order  which  I  have  just 
signed,  I  am  taking  steps  to  assure  that  there 
shall  be  a  continuous  and  systematic  effort 
throughout  the  executive  branch  to  evaluate 
and  improve  the  effectiveness  and  economy 
of  Government  operations. 

Department  and  agency  heads  will  con- 
tinue to  have  primary  responsibility  for  such 
action.    It  is  my  intention  that  the  respon- 


sible executives  shall  schedule  comprehen- 
sive reviews  of  activities  under  their  juris- 
diction in  order  to  improve  internal  agency 
organization,  identify  and  eliminate  over- 
lapping or  unnecessary  activities,  simplify 
or  modernize  procedures,  and  assure  that 
management  shall  be  effective  in  its  day-to- 
day direction  and  supervision  of  operations. 
In  scheduling  such  appraisals  it  is  my  inten- 
tion that  priority  shall  be  given  to  those 
areas  of  operation  in  which  the  greatest 
benefits  in  economy  or  improved  service  to 
the  public  are  expected. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  review 
accomplishments  and  keep  me  informed  of 
progress  and  matters  requiring  action  by  me. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Manage- 
ment Improvement  will  assist  me  in  plan- 
ning an  effective  management  improvement 
program  on  a  government-wide  basis  and 
in  reviewing  progress  and  accomplishments 
under  it. 

note:  On  July  29,  the  President  issued  Executive 
Order  10072,  "To  Provide  for  Continuing  Action 
to  Improve  the  Management  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government"  (3  CFR,  1 949-1 953 
Comp.,p.  277). 
The   order   established   an   Advisory   Committee 
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on  Management  Improvement  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  following:  Chairman,  Thomas 
Morgan  of  New  York  City,  president,  Sperry  Cor- 
poration; Lawrence  A.  Appley  of  New  York  City, 
president,  American  Management  Association;  Vin- 
cent Burke,  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General;  Oscar 
Chapman,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Gordon 
Clapp,  Chairman,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
Stephen  T.  Early,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense;  Her- 
bert Emmerich  of  Chicago,  director,  Public  Admin- 
istration Clearing  House;  Edward  Mason  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  dean,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Administration;  Otto  Nelson  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  vice  president,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany; James  Palmer  of  Winnetka,  111.,  executive 
vice  president,  Marshall-Field  &  Company;  Mar- 
celhis  C.  Sheild,  retired  staff  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  James  E.  Webb,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State.  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  requested  to  meet 
with  and  advise  the  Committee. 

The  President  held  his  first  meeting  with  his 
Advisory  Committee  on  Management  Improve- 
ment on  October  13,  1949.  Following  the  meet- 
ing the  White  House  issued  a  press  release  stating 
that  the  President  had  emphasized  the  importance 
of  improving  management  in  the  executive  branch  in 


order  to  cut  down  costs,  meet  national  security  re- 
quirements, carry  out  an  effective  foreign  policy,  and 
insure  continued  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
economy. 

He  indicated  his  general  agreement  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  pointing  out  that  he  had 
recommended  action  to  the  Congress  on  the  most 
important  of  these  recommendations  and  stating 
that  he  would  propose  further  action  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

He  said  that  although  he  felt  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Government  was  receiving  adequate 
attention,  he  was  concerned  with  ways  of  getting 
systematic  improvement  of  operating  performance. 

The  President  asked  the  Committee  to  begin 
its  work  by  reviewing  the  programs  of  the  three 
central  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  manage- 
ment throughout  the  Government — the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration.  He  pointed  out 
that  those  three  agencies  have  the  principal  roles 
in  providing  management  guidance  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  He  also  asked  the  Committee  to 
give  special  attention  to  a  proposed  program  for  con- 
tinuous development  of  key  personnel  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


168    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Providing 
Federal  Assistance  to  the  Fort  Sumner  Irrigation 
District,  New  Mexico.    July  29,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  approved  S.  276,  authorizing 
"a  project  for  the  rehabilitation  of  certain 
works  of  the  Fort  Sumner  irrigation  district 
in  New  Mexico."  Under  this  act,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  rehabilitate,  operate, 
and  maintain,  under  the  reclamation  laws,  an 
irrigation  system  which  heretofore  has  been 
a  private  venture.  The  construction  costs 
involved  will  be  repaid  by  the  water  users 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  irrigation  district  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  private  financing  for  replacement 
of  the  existing  dam,  rehabilitation  and  en- 
largement of  canal  systems,  installation  of 
an  adequate  pumping  plant,  and  repair  and 
extension  of  the  drainage  system,  all  of  which 
are  urgently  needed.    This  act  will  make  it 


possible  to  accomplish  this  necessary  work 
and  put  the  farmers  in  the  district  in  a 
position  to  maintain  successful  farming 
operations. 

By  the  enactment  of  S.  276,  the  Congress 
has  indicated  its  belief  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Federal  assistance 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  non-Federal  irriga- 
tion projects  is  desirable  and  appropriate 
in  the  national  interest.  I  agree,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  bringing  projects  under  the  recla- 
mation laws,  one  at  a  time,  provides  the 
best  means  of  furnishing  such  assistance. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  is  a  special 
need  for  prompt  action  which  leads  me  to 
approve  this  bill.  The  existing  dam  has  been 
partially  destroyed  by  flood  waters  and  has 
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been  temporarily  repaired  with  an  earth  fill. 
The  dam  is  now  threatened  with  destruction 
if  another  flood  of  even  moderate  propor- 
tions should  occur.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
consider  that  approval  of  this  act  establishes 
a  precedent  for  the  approval  in  the  future 
of  other  bills  authorizing  Federal  assistance 
for  individual  projects  of  this  type. 

It  seems  to  me  that  assistance  to  such 
projects  should  be  provided  through  a  gen- 


eral program  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  cooperative  organizations  of  water  users. 
The  statutory  foundation  for  such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  laid  by  enactment  of  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  formerly  carried  on  a 
program  for  extending  assistance  to  non- 
Federal  irrigation  districts. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  276  is  Public  Law  192  (63 
Stat.  483). 


169    Statement  by  the  President  Reviewing  the  Nation's 
Atomic  Energy  Program.    August  i,  1949 

THREE  YEARS  ago  I  approved  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  which  established 
policies  to  guide  this  Nation's  development 
of  atomic  energy. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the  armed 
services,  has  borne  the  main  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  preserving  and  strengthen- 
ing our  preeminence  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  both  military  and  peace- 
time purposes.  In  this  effort,  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  the  full  cooperation  of  private 
industry  and  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Every  American  should  know,  within 
security  limits,  of  the  splendid  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  this  huge  under- 
taking. This  principle  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment is  basic  to  our  political  system. 
Our  progress  is  summed  up  in  the  semi- 
annual report  submitted  today  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Noteworthy  advances  have  been  made  in 
every  sector  of  the  atomic  energy  program. 
Gains  have  been  made  in  the  production 
of  fissionable  materials  and  in  the  design 
and  production  of  atomic  weapons,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  paramount  objective  of 
assuring  the  common  defense  and  security. 


Fundamental  research  is  being  pursued  on  a 
large  scale,  because  it  constitutes  the  basis 
for  future  applications  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Commission  is  energetically  carrying 
forward  its  program  of  applied  research 
looking  toward  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in 
ways  that  will  materially  improve  human 
welfare.  All  the  people  will  benefit  from 
the  increasing  use  of  the  products  of  atomic 
energy  to  further  the  healing  arts,  to  bring 
about  better  food  production,  and  to  in- 
crease our  understanding  of  the  basic  forces 
of  life  itself. 

It  is  important  that  this  program  continue 
to  go  forward  with  undiminished  momen- 
tum and  effectiveness. 

I  believe  that  our  national  policy  for  the 
vigorous  development  of  atomic  energy  is 
sound.  It  is  a  balanced  policy  which  makes 
us  stronger  from  a  military  standpoint  while 
at  the  same  time  it  promotes  our  peacetime 
goals.  It  is  a  policy  which  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  American  people. 

As  I  review  the  state  of  this  Nation's 
atomic  energy  program  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  all  who 
rely  on  the  strength  of  this  Nation  have 
reason  for  reassurance  and  faith. 
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170    Remarks  to  the  American  Legion  Boys  Forum  of 
National  Government.    August  3,  1949 


IT  IS  a  pleasure  to  greet  you  this  morning. 
You  are  making  records  for  yourselves  that 
will  be  useful  when  it  comes  time  for  you 
to  run  the  Government.  It  won't  be  long 
now,  from  my  way  of  calculating  time, 
when  you  will  all  be  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

You  are  trying  to  learn  how  to  assume 
that  responsibility,  and  that  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  continue  with 
our  form  of  government. 

I  think  our  form  of  government — and  I 
have  made  some  study  of  the  question — is 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
I  want  to  see  it  continue  for  another  thou- 
sand years. 

And  young  men  such  as  you,  trying  to 
find  out  all  about  it  and  how  it  ought  to 


operate,  even  coming  down  to  tell  me  what 
I  ought  to  do,  is  a  good  sign  that  the  country 
is  going  in  the  right  direction. 

You  know,  there  isn't  a  man  in  the 
United  States  who  can't  tell  the  President 
how  to  do  his  job  better  than  the  President 
knows  how  to  do  it;  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  time,  and 
I  hope  you  didn't  have  any  contest  in  this 
election  which  I  understand  took  place  last 
night.  I  hope  that  the  man  who  had  the 
forward-looking  platform  won  the  election, 
as  we  did  last  fall. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 


171    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  4,  1949 


the  president.  [  i.]  I  have  a  statement  for 
you — getting  to  be  a  habit  here  lately.  Saves 
a  lot  of  questions,  I  find,  though,  if  you 
clear  them  up  before  you  start. 

[Reading]:  "The  Department  of  State  is 
publishing  tomorrow  a  volume  on  the  United 
States  relations  with  China,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years.  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  have  this  record  compiled  and 
published.1 

"My  primary  purpose  in  having  this  frank 
and  factual  record  released  at  this  time  is  to 
insure  that  our  policy  toward  China  and  the 

1  United  States  Relations  With  China:  With 
Special  Reference  to  the  Period  1 944-1 949.  Based 
on  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Publication  3573.  Far  Eastern  Series 
30.    (Government  Printing  Office,  1949,  1054  pp.). 


Far  East  as  a  whole  shall  be  based  on  in- 
formed and  intelligent  public  opinion.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  our  system  of  govern- 
ment acquires  its  strength.  As  I  said  in  the 
speech  at  Chicago  last  month,  'Only  if  men 
know  the  truth  are  they  in  a  position  to  work 
for  a  stable  and  peaceful  world/  'In  this 
nation,  foreign  policy  is  not  made  by  the 
decisions  of  a  few.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
democratic  process,  and  represents  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  people.' 

"The  role  of  this  Government  in  its  rela- 
tions with  China  has  been  subject  to  con- 
siderable misrepresentation,  distortion,  and 
misunderstanding.  Some  of  these  attitudes 
arose  because  this  Government  was  reluctant 
to  reveal  certain  facts,  the  publication  of 
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which  might  have  served  to  hasten  the  events 
in  China  which  have  now  occurred.  In  the 
present  situation,  however,  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  China  re- 
quire full  and  frank  discussion  of  the  facts. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  people  of  our 
country  and  their  representatives  in  Congress 
can  have  the  understanding  necessary  to  the 
sound  evolution  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
Far  East. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  in  transmitting  this 
record  has  made  a  clear  and  illuminating 
statement  of  the  situation  that  exists  in 
China,  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  are 
presented,  and  the  governing  principles  of 
our  policies  toward  China.  This  statement 
will  also  be  published  and  should  be  read, 
with  the  record,  by  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  problems  of  the  Far  East. 

"The  warm  feeling  of  friendship  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  China  has  been  one  of  the  most 
notable  facts  in  American  foreign  relations. 
That  friendship  is  as  strong  today  as  it 
has  ever  been.  The  problem  of  finding  ways 
to  give  practical  expression  to  that  friend- 
ship will  continue  to  receive,  day  in  and  day 
out,  the  closest  attention  of  this  Government, 
and  I  know  that  it  will  receive  the  hopeful, 
constructive,  forward-looking  thought  of  the 
American  people." 

Now  this  China  paper  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  to  the  press  at  2  o'clock  today, 
at  the  State  Department,  and  I  will  show  you 
what  a  nice  chore  you  are  going  to  have. 
[Laughter]  There  it  is.  And  it's  complete 
and  factual,  and  there's  everything  in  it  that 
you  want  to  know  about  the  China  policy 
from  the  1840's  to  the  present  day.  And  if 
you  will  take  the  time  to  carefully  read  and 
study  it,  you  will  know  just  about  as  much 
about  China  policy  as  the  President  does, 
and  I  think  I  know  more  about  it  than  any- 
body else. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  does  that  include  the 
Wedemeyer  report? 

the  president.  It  includes  everything,  and 
that's  in  there  in  toto.  And  everything  that 
General  Marshall  ever  did  is  in  there,  and 
anybody  else  you  want  to  ask  about.  Even 
General  Hurley  is  in  there,  in  toto.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  present  controversy 
over  the  American  policy,  as  I  see  it — and  I 
think  possibly  as  you  see  it,  too,  aside  from 
your  official  knowledge — is  that  we  were  too 
slow  in  doing  something  for  China  because 
of  Communist  influence  in  Washington,  or 
Red  influence,  and  that's 

the  president.  Now,  that  question — that 
question  is  thoroughly  and  completely  an- 
swered in  there;  and  it  was  an  entirely  er- 
roneous understanding. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  question? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  recognize  the  ques- 
tion, and  where  it  came  from;  but  read  this 
and  then  you  will  have  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  allowed  to  take 
any  new  steps  in  China  on  China  policy? 

the  president.  Read  the  China  policy 
book. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  recent  confer- 
ences between  President  Quirino  and  Gen- 
eral Chiang? 

the  president.  Everything  that  is  neces- 
sary is  in  this  book. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  written  to  you  and  of- 
fered to  resign  her  UN  job  because  of  the 
Spellman  controversy?  2 

the  president.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  every  year 
offers  to  resign  from  her  job  on  the  UN,  just 
because  she  thinks  that  the  President  ought 
to  have  a  free  hand  to  make  an  appointment. 
There  was — she  expressed  no  reason  as  to 
why  she  wanted  to  resign.  Simply  a  matter 
of  courtesy  to  me. 

8  See  note  in  Item  1 66  [  8] . 
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Q.  Will  you  accept,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  She  is  going  back  to  the 
UN. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
Secretary  Sawyer  have  endorsed  the  idea  of 
an  international  trade  fair  in  some  American 
city  in  the  United  States,  to  stimulate  im- 
ports and  to  stimulate  exports.  According 
to  reports,  I  think  Atlantic  City  and  Detroit 
have  been  mentioned  as  having  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  establishing  such 
a  fair.    Would  you  favor  it  for  1950? 

the  president.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing.  I  am  not  picking  any  cities,  how- 
ever. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  got  lost  somewhere 
along  in  that  question.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing if  we  could 

the  president.  An  international  fair — 
proposal  for  an  international  fair  to  be  held 
some  time  in  1950  in  the  United  States,  to 
make  sales  of  our  products  easier  and  to 
make  imports  easier  so  that  one  could  offset 
the  other.  Sort  of  like  the  European  fairs 
that  have  been  held  for  generations. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Representative 
Klein  of  New  York  said  yesterday,  after 
seeing  Mr.  Steelman,  that  you  might  have 
something  to  say  shortly  on  the  excise  tax 
question? 

the  president.  I  have  seen  the  "Big 
Four,"  and  they  quoted  me  correcdy  at  the 
front  door  of  the  White  House,  that  it  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  research  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  before  we 
can  approach  the  excise  tax  problem  as  it 
should  be;  and  it  will  be  at  least  the  next 
session  before  anything  will  be  done  about 
excise  taxes. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
suggestions  for  the  Republicans  who  are 
now  trying  to  pick  a  new  chairman? 


the  president.  It  would  not  be  proper  for 
me  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party — except  in  a  campaign. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  wish  to 
comment  on  published  reports  that  the 
United  States  Navy  is  planning  another 
expedition  to  Antarctica? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.    It  hasn't  been  put  up  to  me. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  see 
where  Colonel  Hunt  bought  2500  books  of 
matches  from  St.  Louis  "Swiped  From 
Harry  S.  Truman"? 

the  president.  Anybody  has  a  right  to 
buy  matches  anywhere  with  anything  on 
them  that  he  wants  to  have  put  on  them. 
That's  the  first  I  ever  heard  about  that  one. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  President  of 
the  Philippines  will  be  here  Monday 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q. for  conferences  with  you 

the  president.  I  shall  meet  him  at  4:30, 
as  I  always  meet  the  heads  of  States.  We 
shall  have  conferences  at  the  Blair  House, 
and  he  will  have  dinner  with  me  that  night, 
and  the  next  night  I  will  have  dinner  with 
him  at  the  Philippine  Embassy. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  comment  as 
to  the  possible  topics  of  discussion? 

the  president.  Whatever  the  President  of 
the  Philippines  desires  to  discuss  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
discussed. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  accept 
a  compromise  on  your  arms  aid  proposal? 

the  president.  The  arms  aid  proposal 
ought  to  be  passed — in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  sent  down,  except  for  maybe  legisla- 
tive changes  that  will  make  it  easier  to 
handle — as  quickly  as  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable debate  and  criticism  of  section  3  of 
the  arms  aid  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it 
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gives  you  blank  check  power. 

the  president.  I  don't  care  anything 
about  blank  check  power.  All  I  want  is  to 
have  an  arms  aid  program  so  that  it  will 
work  in  a  practical  manner. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  a  compromise  on 
the  sum? 

the  president.  The  money,  yes.  The 
money  thing. 

Q.  When  you  say  blank  check,  that  is 
giving  aid  to  any  country? 

the  president.  I  don't  particularly  care 
whether  that's  in  there  or  not.  They  are 
working  on  that  situation  now.  All  I 
want  is  that  the  European  pact  countries 
can  be  properly  taken  care  of  on  rearma- 
ment, with  our  help,  to  implement  the 
treaty  so  that  it  will  be  worth  something. 

[10.]  Q.  On  the  Mexican  oil  question 
that  has  come  up  several  times  recently, 
there  is  a  report  out  now  that  the  United 
States  refused  the  loan  because  Mexico 
would  not  pay  some  back  claims 

the  president.  The  United  States  has  not 
refused  the  loan.  It  is  still  under  considera- 
tion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  loan  can  be 
worked  out. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Secretary 
Sawyer  reported  to  you  on  his  regional  con- 
ference on  business  conditions  ? 

the  president.  He  has  reported  to  me  on 
his  visit  to  New  England.  He  hasn't  re- 
turned yet.  He  will  report  to  me  again,  as 
soon  as  he  does  return.  I  can't  make  any 
comment  on  it  until  I  see  the  full  report. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any  improve- 
ment in  business  conditions  ? 

the  president.  All  I  know  is  what  I  read 
in  the  papers,  and  even  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal says  there  is  an  improvement.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  China 
situation,  do  you  see  any  possibility  of  China 
being  rescued  from  the  Communists? 


the  president.  I  can't  comment  on  that. 
I  would  advise  you  to  read  the  book,  and  you 
will  get,  then,  the  viewpoint  just  the  same  as 
I  have. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  are  about  to 
sign  the  unification  bill? 

the  president.  It  hasn't  got  to  my  desk 
yet.  I  am  having  it  analyzed,  and  when  it 
comes  to  my  desk  properly  analyzed,  if  it's 
in  the  form  that  I  think  it  is,  I  will  probably 
sign  it.3 

[14.]  Mr.  Ross  [to  the  President]: 
I  think  that  Quirino  dinner  is  at  the  Stader 
Hotel. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  What? 

Mr.  Ross:  That  dinner  for  President 
Quirino. 

the  president.  Charlie  says  that  the  din- 
ner for  the  President  of  the  Philippines  will 
be  at  the  Stader  Hotel.  I  was  misinformed 
on  it.  The  reason  it's  at  the  Stader  is  be- 
cause of  course  we  can't  have  it  at  the  White 
House,  and  the  Blair  House  is  too  small — 
not  big  enough. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  just  trying 
to  clear  up  about  those  matches.  Did  you 
get  your  matches  from  Colonel  Hunt? 

the  president.  No,  I  did  not.  I  don't 
know  Colonel  Hunt. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  get  them,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Oh,  they  come  in  every 
once  in  a  while.  People  come  in,  sometimes, 
and  hand  me  a  box  of  them.  Did  you  ever 
receive  any  matches? 

Q.  Yes  sir — I  got  one  from  you. 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  I  get  boxes  of  matches 
from  friends.  They  come  to  the  White 
House  all  the  time.  We  have  a  special  brand 
particularly  for  the  White  House. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  refer 
to  the  international  trade  fair,  is  that  offi- 

3  See  Item  177. 
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daily  supported  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  is  that 

the  president.  It's  in  the  embryo  stage 
yet.  Nothing  official  has  been  done  about 
it.  It's  being  talked  about.  Probably  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  city  that  wants  to 
have  it,  just  as  any  world's  fair  is. 

[17.]  Q.  One  other  thing  I  want  to  clear 
up,  when  you  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  go 
back,  you  mean  she  will  be  the  delegate  to 
the  next  UN  session? 

the  president.  Next  Assembly. 

Q.  Next  Assembly. 

the  president.  Just  the  same  job  she  al- 
ways has. 


Q.  Did  that  offer  of  resignation  come  at 
the  usual  time? 

the  president.  Yes.  Every  year  she  al- 
ways resigns.  She  tells  me  that  if  I  want  to 
appoint  somebody  else  in  her  place,  she 
will  not  be  unhappy  about  it.  Very  formal. 
Just  the  customary  formal  politeness  that 
Ambassadors  and  Delegates  of  the  President 
always  put  forth. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You 're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
second  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at 
the  White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
August  4,  1949. 


172    Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Quirino  of  the  Philippines 
at  Washington  National  Airport.    August  8,  1949 


Mr.  President: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to 
the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  recall  that,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, you  were  our  guest  in  May  1947,  and 
that  the  late  Manuel  Roxas  visited  the  United 
States  as  President-elect  in  May  1946.  The 
present  occasion  is  significant,  for  it  is  the 
first  time  a  President  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public has  visited  the  United  States.  For 
that  reason,  we  wish  to  make  our  welcome 
doubly  warm  to  the  representative  of  our 
young  sister  nation. 

There  is,  happily,  a  long  history  of  friend- 
ship between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  50  years,  our  two 
peoples  have  together  written  a  memorable 
chapter  in  world  history.  It  is  a  record  of 
peaceful  pursuits  of  our  own  choosing,  and 
of  two  great  world  wars,  not  of  our  choosing, 
in  which  we  fought  side  by  side  and  shared 
defeats  and  victory. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Franklin 
Roosevelt: 


"The  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
have  learned  the  principles  of  honest  co- 
operation, of  mutual  respect,  in  peace  and 
in  war.  For  those  principles  we  have 
fought — and  by  those  principles  we  shall 
live." 

In  these  recent  troubled  years,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Philippines 
have  been  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  the 
principles  upon  which  their  countries  were 
founded  and  upon  which  world  peace  must 
be  built.  Both  nations  are  dedicated  to  se- 
curing justice  and  liberty  and  to  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  their  own  citizens. 
As  members  of  the  United  Nations,  they 
are  dedicated  to  securing  the  same  blessings 
for  all  peoples  everywhere. 

There  is  a  new  struggle  in  the  world  to- 
day, a  struggle  of  ideas,  a  struggle  that  ig- 
nores national  boundaries  and  even  national 
loyalties.  Doubts  are  being  cast  upon  the 
validity  and  the  sincerity  of  the  beliefs  by 
which  we  live.  Again  our  two  peoples  will 
be  found  on  the  same  side  in  the  struggle, 
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which  they  must  accept  as  a  challenge 
rather  than  as  a  threat.  With  pride  in  our 
common  traditions,  strength  in  our  beliefs 
and  faith  in  our  future,  we  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  cause  of  all  free  men. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  enjoy 
your  visit  among  us,  and  that  you  will  take 


back  to  the  Filipino  people  the  warm  re- 
gards of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:30  p.m.  President 
Quirino  received  a  Presidential  salute  of  21  guns, 
and  a  guard  representing  all  of  the  Armed  Forces 
rendered  full  military  honors. 

Mr.  Quirino  was  the  first  President  of  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  to  visit  the  United  States  while  in 
office. 


173    Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Quirino  at  the 
State  Dinner.    August  8,  1949 


GENTLEMEN,  this  is  an  historical  occa- 
sion. We  have  here  tonight,  Mr.  President, 
what  you  might  call  enough  representation 
to  be  the  whole  Government  of  the  United 
States.  You  have  the  President,  and  the  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  who, 
according  to  my  civic  studies  is  supposed  to 
be  the  second  most  powerful  man  in  gov- 
ernment— I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or 
not;  and  we  have  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  head  of  the  greatest  court  in 
the  world.  We  have  the  Cabinet  all  repre- 
sented here.  We  have  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
80th  Congress.  We  have  the  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
starts  the  tax  program  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House,  who  is  the 
originator  of  appropriations  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  the  minority  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  represented  here. 

And  I  think  that  the  situation  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  we  can  truthfully  say  that  we 
are  honoring  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  some- 
thing new  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Never  before — from  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece 


and  Rome,  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire 
of  the  French — has  it  been  the  province — 
the  privilege — of  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  to  create  a  Republic  and  donate  to 
it  sovereignty  in  its  own  right,  until  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  was  created. 

I  have  an  extreme  and  very  close  interest 
in  the  Philippine  Republic,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  happened  to  be — by  the  acci- 
dent of  death — President  of  the  United 
States  when  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
was  instituted  on  July  4,  1946. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  first  President  of  the  Philippine  Republic, 
and  the  second  President  of  the  Philippine 
Republic,  and  now  we  have  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and 
the  first  official  visit  from  a  President  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  want  to  offer  a  toast  to  the  President  of 
the  Philippine  Republic,  and  to  wish  for  the 
complete  and  entire  success  of  that  great 
Republic. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at  a  state 
dinner  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington.  Presi- 
dent Quirino  responded  as  follows: 

Mr,  President: 

I  think  it  is  opportune  for  me  to  reveal  that  there 
are  several  reasons  why  I  came  to  the  United  States. 
It  was,  of  course,  in  response  to  the  gracious  invita- 
tion of  your  great  President  that  I  decided  to  come. 
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But,  behind  that  invitation  I  had  my  own  selfish  rea- 
sons for  coming  here. 

I  remember  three:  One  was  to  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  my  political  opponents  there  who  were  attacking 
me — I  thought  I  could  relax  here.  The  second  is 
that  I  want  to  derive  inspiration  from  the  career  of 
President  Truman,  who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  after  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  got  himself  elected  afterwards. 

And  the  third  is,  and  this  is  most  recendy,  I  find 
that  I  have  to  prepare  myself  to  answer  all  those 
sometimes  unholy  attacks  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Philippines  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  widower. 
I  think  I  will  be  better  prepared  while  in  America 
to  defend  myself  from  still  being  a  widower.  I 
don't  know  if  I  shall  ever  follow  Vice  President  Bark- 
ley's  example.  But  I  think  I  will  be  learning 
something  from  the  trial  which  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and  myself 
as  special  witness — on  condition  that  he  give  to  me 
the  advantages  of  being  a  widower  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  highly  honored  to  be  your 
guest  this  evening.  I  little  thought  that  some  day 
I  would  be  the  honored  guest  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
parallel  between  your  career,  Mr.  President,  and 
mine.  You  just  stated  that  in  your  youth  you  were 
fond  of  music,  and  had  thoughts  of  being  a  musician 
some  day. 

When  I  was  about  the  same  age,  15,  I  used  to 
draw  pictures.  I  wanted  to  study  painting,  and 
aspired  to  be  a  noted  Philippine  painter  some  day. 
You  did  not  have  your  wish  realized,  and  I  didn't 
have  my  wish  realized.  But  I  know  that  you  are 
the  President  of  the  greatest  republic  of  the  world 
today,  and  I  know,  too,  that  I  am  fortunate  in 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  one  of  your  daughter  republics. 

In  England,  in  1947,  I  came  to  know  that  the 


Philippines  is  the  granddaughter  of  England,  be- 
cause America  is  considered  to  be  a  daughter  of 
England.  The  Philippines,  being  considered  a 
daughter  of  the  United  States,  naturally  is  consid- 
ered the  granddaughter  of  England. 

But  I  must  say  at  this  moment,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Philippines  is  the  esteemed  and  only 
daughter  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East.  We 
are  proud  of  that,  and  we  want  to  assure  you  that 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  justify  the  confidence  you 
have  placed  in  us,  in  ushering  us  into  the  family 
of  nations  in  1946.  We  are  doing  our  best,  and 
the  progress  of  the  Philippines  is  largely  the  develop- 
ment of  the  life  history  of  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public is  therefore  largely  the  story  of  four  Presi- 
dents of  this  great  country. 

President  McKinley  stumbled  upon  the  Philip- 
pines in  1898.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  about  it, 
he  thought  of  just  keeping  it,  not  for  exploitation, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  civilizing  its 
people  and  preparing  them  for  self-government.  It 
was  President  Wilson  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  us  permanent  government,  and  promised  to 
give  us  our  independence  as  soon  as  we  could  stand 
on  our  own  feet  strongly  and  stably.  It  was  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  who  granted  us,  by  law,  that 
independence,  and  fought  for  that  independent 
sovereignty  during  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
Philippines. 

But  it  remained  for  you,  Mr.  President,  to  give 
life,  to  give  dignity,  to  give  distinction,  and  what  I 
expect  will  be  security,  for  that  new  republic  of 
the  East.  All  of  which  makes  us  doubly  grateful, 
not  only  to  you  but  to  this  Nation  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason  we  are  proud  of  you,  and 
we  are  determined  to  make  your  handiwork  an 
example  of  your  noble  career  in  your  world  mission. 

May  I  offer  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  today  rules  the  whole  world. 


174    Veto  of  Bill  Amending  Provisions  Relating  to  the 
Retirement  of  Reserve  Personnel.    August  9,  1949 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
H.R.  5508  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Vitalization  and  Retirement 
Equalization  Act  of  1948". 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  amend  sections  302  and  303  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vitalization  and 


Retirement  Equalization  Act  of  1948  (Pub- 
lic Law  810,  80th  Congress)  so  as  to  make 
effective  July  1,  1949,  rather  than  June  29, 
1948,  those  provisions  of  Tide  III  requiring 
reserve  personnel  to  earn  credits  for  retire- 
ment. The  bill  also  would  amend  section 
306  to  include  within  the  definition  of 
Federal  Service,  for  the  purposes  of  Tide 
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III,  service  in  "the  National  Guard  or  Orga- 
nized Militia  prior  to  June  3, 19 16". 

The  first  three  sections  of  this  bill  are 
without  objection.  The  Congress  and  the 
members  of  all  reserve  components  may  be 
assured  that  I  would  approve  a  bill  limited 
to  the  purposes  of  these  sections  which  seek 
affirmatively  to  correct  an  effect  of  the  1948 
retirement  act  that  was  not  intended. 

When  the  Act  was  passed,  it  was  believed 
that  adequate  authority  had  been  granted 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  to  defer  the  effective  date 
for  earning  retirement  credits  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  permit  institution  of 
programs  under  which  active  reserve  per- 
sonnel could  qualify  for  retirement  credits. 
However,  a  ruling  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  November  of  1948  made  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act  June  29,  1948,  some 
6  months  earlier  than  adequate  programs 
for  reserve  training  were  generally  avail- 
able. As  a  result  many  reserves  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  complete  a  year  of  satis- 
factory federal  service  as  defined  in  the  law. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  5508  was  not  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  when  it  was  under 
consideration  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  section  was  added  as  an 
amendment,  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
affect  only  six  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 
Further  study,  however,  indicates  that  this 
section  would  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons immediately  eligible  for  retired  pay  by 
a  known  number  of  250,  and  would,  by 
crediting  additional  years  of  non-federal 
service  to  certain  personnel  now  on  the  re- 
tired list,  increase  the  pay  of  650  others. 
These  costs  would  total  $412,300  per  year. 
I  am  advised  that  as  many  as  500  additional 
persons  might  also  be  made  immediately  eli- 
gible for  retirement  and  that  this  annual  cost 


might  amount  to  $656,000.  Thus,  the  un- 
expected cost  of  this  section  might  reach  a 
maximum  annual  figure  of  $1,068,300  for 
persons  already  of  retirement  age.  Data 
are  not  available  at  this  time  from  which  an 
estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of 
other  persons  not  yet  of  retirement  age  who, 
through  the  granting  of  additional  years  of 
service  credit,  would  become  eligible  for  re- 
tirement or  an  increased  amount  of  retired 
pay  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
Hence,  the  costs  of  prospective  payments  to 
this  group  cannot  be  estimated.  Cost  factors, 
however,  are  not  the  primary  reasons  why  I 
am  withholding  my  approval  from  the  bill. 

Extension  of  the  service  creditable  toward 
reserve  retirement  to  include  non-federal 
service  would  establish  an  undesirable  prece- 
dent. In  defining  the  term  "Federal  service", 
the  Congress  excluded  all  service  performed 
without  Federal  recognition.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  intent  is  clearly  indicated  by  cate- 
gorical restriction  of  the  types  of  creditable 
service  in  the  National  Guard  or  other  state 
militia  to  those  performed  in: 

"(1)  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  the  National  Guard  while  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  the  federally  recognized  National 
Guard  prior  to  1933; 

"(4)  a  federally  recognized  status  in  the 
National  Guard  prior  to  1933". 
Further,  section  306(e)  of  the  Act  specifi- 
cally excludes  from  "Federal  service",  service 
in  the  inactive  National  Guard  or  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  in  a  non-federally  recog- 
nized status  in  the  National  Guard  or  Air 
National  Guard. 

If  such  service  should  be  considered  credit- 
able for  Federal  retirement,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  restrict  a  further  broadening  of 
the  base  of  the  1948  retirement  act.    Pre- 
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sumably,  there  would  then  be  added  other 
costs  far  in  excess  of  those  contemplated  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment. 

The  basic  purposes  of  Tide  III  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Vitalization  and  Retire- 
ment Equalization  Act  of  1948  were  (1)  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  reserve  personnel  to 
maintain  a  degree  of  military  proficiency 
which  would  assure  a  strong  and  healthy  re- 
serve force  in  time  of  future  emergency  and 


(2)  to  recognize  past  service  which  had  been 
performed  by  members  of  the  Reserve  in 
behalf  of  the  Federal  government  without 
expectation  of  future  benefit.  If  I  were  to 
approve  H.R.  5508, 1  believe  my  action  would 
defeat  both  these  basic  purposes. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  President's  message  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill  are  published  in  House  Document  296  (81st 
Cong.,  istsess.). 


175    Veto  of  Bill  To  Provide  Without  Charge  Certain  Information 
From  the  Census  Records.    August  9,  1949 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  142,  amending  section  18  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  fif- 
teenth and  subsequent  decennial  censuses 
and  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress." 

The  bill  provides  that  no  charge  shall 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
supplying  population  data  to  members  of  the 
armed  services  or  persons  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom,  or  to  persons  requesting 
information  as  proof  of  age  for  the  purpose 
of  eligibility  for  old-age  and  survivorship 
insurance  benefits. 

The  present  fee  of  $1.00  for  handling  an 
application  for  population  data  has  been  in 
effect  since  July  1942  when  it  was  instituted 
at  the  behest  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  At  that  time  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  following  a  policy  of 
placing  governmental  services  of  this  char- 
acter on  a  self-sustaining  basis  insofar  as 
possible.  The  original  decision  was  sound, 
and  in  consonance  with  an  equally  sound 
policy  of  bringing  about  economy  in  govern- 
ment operations  wherever  possible. 

In  my   1948  Budget  Message  I  stated, 


"While  it  is  not  sound  public  policy  to  charge 
for  all  services  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  full  cost  basis,  and  many  services  should 
be  provided  free,  the  Government  should 
receive  adequate  compensation  for  certain 
services  primarily  of  direct  benefit  to  limited 
groups."  I  continue  to  hold  this  belief,  and 
in  this  instance  there  seems  to  be  no  justi- 
fication for  abandoning  present  practice. 
Approval  might  well  establish  a  precedent 
jeopardizing  the  established  principle  of 
charging  fees  for  special  services. 

The  fee  charged  in  this  case  is  nominal. 
The  Government  already  bears  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  necessary  records  and  the 
applicant  pays  only  for  the  direct  cost  of 
searching  the  records  and  transmitting  the 
information. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  supplying  this  information 
free  of  charge  to  the  groups  designated  in 
the  bill.  The  number  of  requests  might  be 
expected  to  rise  significandy  with  the  elim- 
ination of  the  fee  so  that  the  future  work- 
load for  this  operation  could  be  uncertain. 
However,  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
the  additional  cost  would  approximate 
$136,000  annually.    Although  this  is  not  a 
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large  amount,  it  is  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


note:  The  President's  message  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
are  published  in  House  Document  295  (81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 


176    Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Quirino  at  a  Dinner 
in  Honor  of  President  Truman.    August  9,  1949 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  I  am  extremely  happy 
that  you  are  not  going  home  emptyhearted, 
and  I  am  very  sure  you  won't  go  home 
emptyhanded,  either. 

I  appreciate  most  highly  this  presenta- 
tion, and  I  shall  treasure  it  all  my  life,  and 
give  it  to  my  daughter. 

I  want  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  first 
President  of  the  Philippine  Republic  who  has 
visited  the  United  States  of  America. 

May  he  live  long  and  happily,  and  be  pros- 
perous as  the  President  of  the  Philippines. 


note:  The  President  proposed  this  toast  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton by  President  Quirino.  The  toast  proposed  by 
President  Quirino  follows: 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen: 

I  have  traveled  10,000  miles  to  be  able  to  present 
in  person  a  likeness  of  a  man  who  has  deep  love 
for  the  Philippine  people,  and  whose  friendship  we 
now  enjoy.  He  is  a  true  friend,  a  true  man.  The 
only  way  we  can  enjoy  his  friendship  is  to  wish  that 
God  keep  him  in  health. 

I  may  go  home  emptyhanded,  but  I  am  sure  I 
will  not  go  home  emptyhearted. 

I  invite  you,  gentlemen,  to  join  with  me  in  wish- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  continued 
health. 


177    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  National 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949.    August  10,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  5632,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949. 

This  legislation  represents  a  major  step 
toward  more  responsible  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
It  converts  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment into  a  new  executive  Department  of 
Defense,  within  which  the  former  executive 
departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  are  included  as  military  departments. 
It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  direction,  author- 
ity and  control  over  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, appropriate  to  his  responsibility  as 
head  of  that  Department.  It  provides  for  a 
Deputy  Secretary  and  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  and  for  a  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  assist  the  Secretary 


in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities.  It  pro- 
vides for  better  financial  management  of  the 
Department  by  requiring  a  "performance- 
type'  '  budget,  allowing  greater  flexibility  in 
the  control  and  use  of  funds,  and  establish- 
ing a  Comptroller  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  in  each  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

These  provisions  afford  sound  basis  for 
further  progress  toward  the  unification  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  the  unified  manage- 
ment of  our  military  affairs.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  legislation  embodies  most 
of  the  changes  in  the  National  Security  Act 
which  I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress, 
and  most  of  those  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  generally 
progressive  legislation  at  least  one  provision 
represents  a  backward  step.  New  and  cum- 
bersome restrictions  are  placed  on  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Security  Council— 
whereas  the  desirable  course  would  be  to 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and  remove  the  statutory  restric- 
tions on  the  Council's  membership. 


This  legislation  as  a  whole  represents  a 
great  advance.  Action  will  be  taken  under 
it,  both  immediately  and  in  the  long  run,  to 
achieve  increased  efficiency  and  economy 
and  greater  coordination  of  our  military 
forces.  I  believe  that  this  act  will  permit  us 
to  make  real  progress  toward  building  a  bal- 
anced and  effective  national  defense. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  5632  is  Public  Law  216  (63 
Stat.  578). 


178    Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With  the 
President  of  the  Philippines.    August  n,  1949 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  met  in  Washington 
and  have  discussed  at  length  problems  of 
common  interest  to  the  two  nations.  The 
spirit  of  these  conversations  has  reflected  the 
historic  and  unique  relationship  between  the 
two  countries.  As  in  the  past  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Philippines 
should  assume  its  rightful  position  as  a  free 
and  self-reliant  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity, so  today  the  United  States  looks  for- 
ward to  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  the  position  the  Philippine  Republic  has 
achieved  in  order  that  it  may  make  its  full 
contribution  to  that  community. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  capacity  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  to  live  up  to  the  high 
hopes  which  events  of  the  past  three  years 
have  kindled  must  depend  in  part  upon  its 
economic  situation.  The  two  Presidents 
have  discussed  measures  for  the  reinforce- 
ment and  development  of  Philippine  econ- 
omy in  terms  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Philippine-American  Fi- 
nance Commission  issued  in  1947,  being 
convinced  that  the  economic  progress  of  the 
Philippines  will  be  not  only  in  the  immediate 


interests  of  the  two  countries  but  will  con- 
tribute vitally  to  the  determination  of  free 
peoples  to  resist  those  forces  which  seek 
their  enslavement  so  long  as  that  menace 
shall  threaten.  The  two  Presidents  are 
agreed  that  this  resistance  will  be  most  ef- 
fective in  areas  where  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  people  allows  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  freedom,  and  that  con- 
versely it  is  among  peoples  who  have  aban- 
doned hope  of  individual  betterment  that 
the  least  resistance  will  be  offered  to  those 
perverted  forces  which  would  destroy  the 
ideals  to  which  the  two  nations  are  dedi- 
cated. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  has  ex- 
pressed the  determination  of  his  country  to 
pursue  with  vigor  the  courses  of  action  which 
offer  the  greatest  promise;  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  reiterated  the  desire 
and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  render 
all  feasible  assistance.  The  United  States 
will  continue  to  watch  sympathetically  the 
efforts  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  to  forge  stronger 
ties  of  economic  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion, to  hasten  the  progress  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  to  preserve  their  freedom. 
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the  president,  [i.]  I  have  a  couple  of 
announcements  to  make.  I  sent  down  a 
"thank  you"  letter  to  General  Eisenhower 
for  his  help  on  the  reorganization  bill.1 

And,  I  am  appointing  General  Bradley  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  have 
appointed  Admiral  Denfeld  to  be  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  another  2  years,  from 
December  15,  1949.    That's  all  the 

Q.  Two  years  from  next  December  15th? 

the  president.  Two  years  from  next  De- 
cember 15  th,  yes. 

Q.  Chief  of  Staff,  sir?    Did  you  say 

the  president.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  reappoint- 
ment? 

the  president.  That  is  a  reappointment. 

Well,  this  letter,  I  want  to  tell  you,  is 
available  for  distribution  when  you  go  out — 
this  letter  to  Eisenhower. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  could  tell  us  about  a  new  Army  Chief  of 
Staff? 

the  president.  No.  I  am  not  ready  to 
make  that  announcement  yet. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  reached 
a  decision  on  the  SEC  vacancy  yet? 

the  president.  No.    No,  I  have  not. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  favor  re- 
turn of  General  MacArthur  for  discussion  of 
the  Far  Eastern  policy? 

the  president.  I  think  I  made  a  state- 
ment to  you  about  2  years  ago,  when  this 
same  agitation  was  in  force,  that  General 
MacArthur  is  at  liberty  to  come  home  when- 
ever he  sees  fit.  Of  course,  it  requires  an 
order  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
bring  him  home,  but  he  hasn't  indicated  that 

1  See  Item  180. 


he  wants  to  come. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  we 
are  on  the  last  mile  on  the  back  road  to 
collectivism? 

the  president.  What's  that?  [Laughter] 
Say  that  again.    It  sounded  funny  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  we  are  on  the  last 
mile  on  the  back  road  to  collectivism? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  what  that  is, 
but  I  don't  think  so.     [More  laughter] 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  spokesman 
for  one  of  those  steel  companies,  speaking 
to  your  board — Steelman's  board — today, 
said  that  the  appointment  of  that  board 
marked  a  new  social  order  and  would  force 
ruination  of  collective  bargaining.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  the  whole  statement? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't  seen  the 
whole  statement,  but 

Q.  You  have  heard  something  about  it? 

the  president. we  have  been  appoint- 
ing boards  like  that  for — if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken— for  15  or  20  years,  and  it  hasn't 
ruined  the  country.    Been  very  helpful. 

Q.  End  of  collective  bargaining? 

the  president.  Oh  no,  it  isn't  anything 
of  the  kind. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  your  plan  for  aiding  areas 
of  unemployment 

the  president.  Yes,  we  are  working  at 
it  now. 

Q. but  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to 

determine  how  the  contracts  will  be  chan- 
neled into  those  areas  to  avoid  the  public 
bidding 

the  president.  That  is  not  intended  to 
avoid  public  bidding.  It  is  a  practical  mat- 
ter that  is  being  worked  out  as  fast  as  we 
can  work  it  out.    It  takes  a  little  time  to  do 
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a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  if  we  get  a  con- 
crete result  in  3  or  4  months,  we  will  be  doing 
pretty  well. 

Q.  You  intend  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
calling  for  negotiating  of  contracts? 

the  president.  Whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  program  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready  to  go  forward.  If  it  takes  an  order, 
I  will  issue  it. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  approve 
the  wage-hour  bill  passed  by  the  House 
today? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  the  contents 
of  the  bill,  and  haven't  read  it,  so  I  can't 
comment  on  it.  When  it  comes  up  here  to 
me,  then  I  will  either  sign  it  or  tell  you  why 
I  won't.2 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  it 
was  within  the  realm  of  propriety  for  your 
Military  Aide  and  Veterans  Affairs  Coordi- 
nator to  help  a  race  track  get  permits  for 
scarce  materials  when  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  those  materials  for  veterans  housing? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that  statement  because  I  don't  know  that 
what  you  said  is  a  fact  or  not. 

Q.  Except,  Mr.  President 

the  president.  I  say  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not,  and  you  don't, 
either. 

Q.  No,  except  that  it  is  the  testimony  of 
your  Housing  Expediter  under  oath,  sir? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  significance  in  General 
Vaughan's  not  being  here?  We  can't  see 
him  from  back  here. 

the  president..  General  Vaughan,  I 
imagine,  had  some  appointments  in  his  of- 
fice. Whenever  he  has  an  appointment,  it 
is  customary  for  him  to  stay.     He  is  not 

a  See  Item  239. 


afraid  of  you,  don't  worry  about  that. 
[Laughter] 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  General 
Bradley  continue  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army? 

the  president.  No,  he  will  not.  I  will 
appoint  a  successor  as  soon  as  I  decide  on 
who  it  is  to  be. 

[11.]  Q.  What  did  you  say  General 
Vaughan  wasn't  afraid  of? 

the  president.  Of  you.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  attempting  to 
make  any  personal  determinations  of  those 
facts? 

the  president.  No,  I  am  not.  That  is 
not  my  business.  I  am  not  ordering  the 
hearings.  When  I  was  in  the  Senate  I  got  the 
facts  for  myself. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  decides  in  the  case  of  General 
Vaughan,  as  he  did  in  the  cases  of  Generals 
Feldman  and  Waitt,  that  there  was  indi- 
cated indiscretion,  will  he  be  free  to  re- 
lieve him  from  active 

the  president.  He  will  not 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  got  scooped. 
I  notice  out  in  Des  Moines  that  you  are  go- 
ing out  there  next  week? 

the  president.  Well,  we  have  it  in  con- 
templation, and  as  soon  as  the  details  are 
worked  out,  and  if  I  can  arrange  to  go,  I 
will  make  formal  announcement  on  it.  You 
know  how  they  do,  they  come  in  to  invite 
me  to  things  of  that  sort,  and  I  say  I  would 
like  to  come,  and  then  they  go  out  and 
say  "Well,  he's  coming." 

Q.  That  is  still  tentative? 

the  president.  It  is  pending,  and  as  soon 
as  I  can  make  the  announcement,  I  will  an- 
nounce to  you  just  exacdy  what  I  propose 
to  do.  I  am  sorry  you  got  scooped. 
[Laughter] 
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[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know 
whether  General  Vaughan  is  going  to 
testify? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  he  free  to  testify? 

the  president.  He  is  at  liberty  to  testify. 

Q.  He  is  at  liberty  to  testify? 

the  president.  Sure.  I  announced  that  a 
long  time  ago. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  talks 
with  the  President  of  the  Philippines,  did 
the  subject  of  a  Pacific  pact  or  Pacific  union 
come  up? 

the  president.  The  communique  which 
was  released  by  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  myself  covers  the  conversation. 
It  has  been  made  a  public  document,  and  you 
have  it,  I  think. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  anything  in 
the  current  Hill  investigations  so  far 
changed  your  attitude  toward  General 
Vaughan? 

the  president.  Not  the  slightest. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  in- 
sist on  Congress  staying  here  until  the  pas- 
sage of  an  aid  to  education  bill  ? 

the  president.  That  is  the  Congress's 
business.  I  hope  they  will  do  that.  I  rather 
think  they  will. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  Senator  Vandenberg's  idea  on 
this  arms  program,  50  percent  cash  and  50 
percent 

the  president.  I  haven't  discussed  the 
matter  with  General  Vandenberg,  so  I  can't 
comment. 

Q.  Senator. 

the  president.  Senator  Vandenberg.  I 
can't  comment.  There  is  a  General  Vanden- 
berg, too.     [Laughter] 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  referred  a 
week  ago  to  talks — exploratory  talks — with 
the  British  and  Canadians  on  the  basic  prob- 


lems in  the  atomic  energy  field.  I  wondered 
how  those  talks  have  been  going  since 

the  president.  I  can't  comment  on  them. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  talked 
to  Senator  Hoey  about  the  possibility  of  Gen- 
eral Vaughan  testifying? 

the  president.  I  have  not.  I  haven't 
talked  to  Senator  Hoey  about  the  hearing 
at  all,  because  I  don't  want  in  any  way  to 
influence  Senator  Hoey's  judgment.  I  want 
him  to  get  the  facts  and  satisfy  himself.3 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  aside  from  your 
conversations  with  President  Quirino,  do 
you  think  it  is  a  good  idea — do  you  favor  the 
approach  of  a  south  Pacific 

the  president.  I  can't  comment  on  that 
at  the  present  time. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  testimony 
brought  out  today  at  the  hearing  that  Gen- 
eral Vaughan  got  a  deep-freeze  unit.  Are 
you  considering  one  for  the  White  House? 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  saw  a  paragrapher's 
paragraph  out  there  a  minute  ago,  with  ref- 
erence to  generals:  Two  down  and  Vaughan 
to  go.     [Laughter] 

the  president.  That  must  have  been  one 
of  the  displaced  persons  that  came  in. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  following  pub- 
lication of  the  white  paper  on  China,  will 
there  be  any  change  in  our  attitude  toward 
Chinese  Communist-dominated  areas? 

the  president.  Say  that  again? 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  change  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  Communist-dominated  areas  of 
China? 

the  president.  The  policy  on  China  is 
the  same  policy  that  it  has  always  been.  We 
have  never  been  favorable  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 


8  See  note  in  Item  161  [5]. 
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[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going 
to  get  out  a  revised  budget  estimate  this 
summer?  You  have  always  had  one — on 
midyear  plans 

the  president.  The  Budget  now  is  work- 
ing on  a  short  budget  which  shows  just 
exacdy  what  the  situation  is.  I  can't  get 
that  out  until  the  appropriation  bill  is  passed. 
I  was  informed  yesterday  by  Senator  Hayden 
that — I  think  he  has  been  in  the  Senate  al- 
most as  long  as  I  can  remember — that  never 
in  his  whole  legislative,  historical  life  had 
there  been  such  a  tangle  up  of  appropriations 
as  now  exists,  brought  about  by  the  Repub- 
lican filibusters  on  every  bill  and  every 
committee. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  we  saw  Mon 
Wallgren  here  today.  Is  it  just  a  social  call 
or 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes 

Q. are  you  considering  a  job  for  him? 

the  president.  Mon  comes  in  to  see 

me.  Whenever  he  comes  to  see  me,  I  am 
always  glad  to  see  him. 

[25.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  put  a 
ceiling  of  13,400  million  on  the  military 
budget  for  next  year?  Somebody  re- 
ported  


the  president.  No,  I  have  not.  The  mili- 
tary budget  for  next  year  has  not  been  made 
up,  and  it  isn't  ready  for  discussion.  When 
I  am  ready  to  discuss  it,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Q.  Somebody  reported 

the  president.  Oh  yes,  you  always  hear 
all  sorts  of  reports  before  the  budget  comes 
out. 

[26.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  line  with  your 
statement  just  now  that  you  are  not  favorable 
to  the  Communists  in  China,  would  you  like 
to  say  definitely  now  that  we  will  not  recog- 
nize the  government  of  China 

the  president.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  anything  about  the  government  of  China. 
The  white  paper  covers  everything  that  I  can 
say  on  China.  Now  read  it,  if  you  haven't 
already  done  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  consider  this 
delay  on  the  appropriations  thing  a  reflection 
on  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

the  president.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
third  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  August  11, 
1949. 
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My  dear  General  Eisenhower: 

When  I  asked  you,  last  February,  to  serve 
temporarily  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  you  responded  like  the  good 
soldier  you  are.  I  know  how  gready  this 
assignment  disrupted  your  plans,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  all  that 
you  have  done,  as  well  as  all  that  you  will 
do  in  the  future  as  a  consultant  and  adviser. 

The  Chiefs  have  made  outstanding  prog- 


ress since  you  became  their  presiding  offi- 
cer. This  progress  has  come  about  because 
of  two  principal  factors:  the  great  effort  you 
have  put  into  the  job,  and  the  high  regard 
for  your  objectivity  and  impartiality  which 
all  of  the  Chiefs  have — a  regard  which  all  of 
them  have  mentioned  to  me  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

The  nation  is  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  this  most  recent  service  by 
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you.    As  President  of  the  United  States  and 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  a  difficult  job  well  done. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


[General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.] 

note:  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  served  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1949,  through  August  n,  1949. 


181    Letter  to  the  Vice  President  on  Reorganization 
Plans  1  and  2  of  1949.    August  12,  1949 


My  dear  Mr.  Vice  President: 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
take  action  on  Reorganization  Plans  No. 
1  and  No.  2  of  1949. 

I  earnesdy  hope  that  this  action  will  be 
favorable.  These  plans  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  improving  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  are  even  more  important  as  the  first 
real  test  of  whether  the  long  and  difficult 
effort  to  achieve  increased  economy  and 
efficiency  in  Government  is  to  succeed,  or  is 
to  be  blocked  whenever  any  group  fancies 
that  its  interests  will  be  adversely  affected. 
The  action  taken  on  these  plans  will  demon- 
strate whether  the  many  recent  professions 
of  support  for  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government  are  to  be  taken  seriously 
or  are  to  be  written  off  as  political  oratory. 

Under  the  leadership  of  former  President 
Hoover,  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  ways  to  improve 
the  management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Commission,  composed  of  out- 
standing citizens  from  both  political  parties, 
has  made  a  comprehensive  report  containing 
its  recommendations.  Two  of  its  important 
recommendations  are  included  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plans  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

If  these  plans  fail,  the  whole  great  en- 
deavor to  reorganize  the  Executive  Branch 
in  accordance  with  modern  principles  of  ad- 


ministration and  management  will  be 
imperiled. 

It  is  because  of  the  basic  importance  which 
these  plans  have  to  the  whole  concept  of 
governmental  reorganization  that  I  take  this 
means  of  urging  the  Senate  to  act  favorably 
upon  Reorganization  Plans  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  would  create 
a  Department  of  Welfare  to  administer  most 
of  the  activities  now  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  would 
transfer  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
from  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  important  changes  which  would  be 
effected  by  these  two  plans  were  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission. 
When  I  submitted  these  plans,  along  with 
five  others,  I  expected  that  there  would  be 
such  general  agreement  with  their  objec- 
tives that  they  would  gain  ready  acceptance 
by  the  Congress.  However,  a  public  cam- 
paign has  been  instigated  against  them,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments  has 
recommended  that  they  be  disapproved  by 
the  Senate. 

The  principal  objection  which  has  been 
made  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is  that 
it  does  not  include  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  which  would 
affect  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  This  is, 
of  course,  true,  and  I  pointed  it  out  in  my 
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message  to  the  Congress  on  Plan  No.  i. 
But  it  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  plan.  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
everything  at  once.  There  is  nothing  in 
Plan  No.  i  which  would  preclude  further 
reorganization,  either  by  reorganization 
plan  or  by  legislation.  Those  who  urge  the 
transfer  of  additional  functions  into  or  out 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Medical  Administra- 
tion, obviously  will  not  achieve  their  pur- 
pose if  Plan  No.  i  is  rejected.  Nor  will 
acceptance  of  the  plan  in  any  way  prevent 
later  action  along  the  lines  they  desire. 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  the  proper 
action  now  is  to  approve  Plan  No.  i,  which 
is  thoroughly  constructive  and  desirable  in 
itself,  and  to  consider  further  reorganiza- 
tion in  due  course.  This  view  is  concurred 
in  by  President  Hoover,  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  and  stated  that 
this  plan,  and  Plan  No.  2,  are  desirable 
steps  that  should  be  taken  now. 

A  claim  has  also  been  advanced  that  the 
reorganization  proposed  in  Plan  No.  1 
would  in  some  way  commit  the  Congress 
to  a  course  of  action  on  my  recommendations 
for  a  national  health  program.  This  claim 
is  absurd.  Good  organization  requires  that 
we  establish  a  Department  of  Welfare,  re- 
gardless of  what  legislation  the  Congress 
enacts  in  the  field  of  health.  After  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Department,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  just  as  free  as  it  is  now  to  deter- 
mine national  health  policies. 

The  principal  objection  which  has  been 
made  to  Plan  No.  2  is  the  claim  that  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  is  being 
administered  more  fairly  and  impartially  in 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  than  it  would 
be  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  facts 
refute  this  claim.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor for  years  has  administered  programs  for 


the  collection  and  analysis  of  labor  statistics, 
the  establishment  of  labor  standards,  and  the 
enforcement  of  wage  and  hour  legislation. 
Honest  and  impartial  treatment  of  labor  and 
management  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
administration  of  these  and  other  programs 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Furthermore, 
the  employment  service  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  past  were  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  with  conspicuous 
success  and  without  bias.  This  claim  of 
possible  bias,  contradicted  by  the  plain  facts, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  constitute  sensible 
grounds  for  attempting  to  block  Plan  No.  2. 
Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  Plan  No.  2  would  result  in  increased 
efficiency  or  in  economies  in  administration. 
The  answer  to  this  is  clear.  I  pointed  out 
in  my  message  transmitting  Plan  No.  2  that 
transferring  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  to  the  Labor  Department,  which 
has  as  one  of  its  principal  functions  the 
analysis  and  promotion  of  job  opportunities, 
would  result  in  placing  more  emphasis  on 
finding  employment  for  persons  looking  for 
work  and  less  emphasis  on  paying  them  un- 
employment benefits.  This  is  obviously  the 
proper  way  to  achieve  more  effective  service 
to  the  unemployed  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
benefit  payments.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
transfer  would  permit  closer  working  re- 
lationships between  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  and  the  several  bureaus  now 
in  the  Labor  Department  which  have  related 
functions.  This,  too,  would  obviously  make 
for  both  efficiency  and  economy.  I  pointed 
out  also  that  abolition  of  the  Veterans'  Place- 
ment Service  Board  and  the  integration  of 
its  work  with  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  would  achieve  better  and  more 
economical  employment  service  for  veter- 
ans.   For  these  reasons,  among  others,  it  is 
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clear  that  Plan  No.  2  would  contribute  both 
to  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation 
of  the  Government. 

The  objections  which  are  being  urged 
against  these  two  plans  appear  to  me  to  be 
ill-founded  and  mistaken.  These  plans 
propose  administrative  changes,  not  changes 
in  legislative  policy.  They  will  not  change 
the  policies  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  its  employment  functions,  or  with  re- 
spect to  health  matters.  Those  groups  who 
are  opposing  these  plans  on  such  grounds 
are  creating  imaginary  difficulties. 

These  plans  were  submitted  at  this  time 
as  part  of  the  first  series  of  reorganization 
plans  because  their  desirability  is  widely  ac- 
cepted. If  plans  such  as  these  are  rejected, 
a  serious  blow  will  be  dealt  to  the  prospects 
for  further  progress.  Every  special  interest 
group  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Government  will  be  encouraged  to  try  to 
block  further  steps  toward  efficiency  and 
economy. 

I  have  discussed  these  plans  within  the 
last  few  days  with  President  Hoover.  He 
shares  my  concern  that  their  rejection  would 
be  a  real  set-back  to  the  effort  to  reorganize 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 


These  plans  are  a  first  step  in  moving 
forward  under  reorganization  authority  on 
the  wide  range  of  proposals  for  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Organization.  If  we  fail  in  this 
first  step,  there  is  small  chance  that  we  will 
ever  accomplish  the  reforms  for  which  the 
basis  has  been  laid  by  the  diligent,  non- 
partisan work  of  that  Commission. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  per- 
mit Reorganization  Plans  No.  1  and  No.  2  to 
become  effective. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  I  of  1949  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  August  16,  1949  (S.  Res* 
147).  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  11520; 
Senate  Report  851,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Reorganization  Plan  2  of  1949  is  published  in  the 
U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  1065)  and  in  the 
1 949-1 953  Compilation  of  title  3  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  p.  998.  It  became  effective 
on  August  20,  1949.  (See  also  Senate  Report  852, 
8 1  st  Cong.,  1  st  sess.) 

For  the  President's  messages  to  the  Congress  on 
June  20,  on  Reorganization  Plans  1  and  2,  see  Items 
128  and  129. 


182    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  18,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  Gentlemen,  before  we 
start,  I  have  a  brief  statement  I  want  to  make 
to  you. 

[Reading]  "At  the  outset,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  answer  any  questions  pertaining  to 
the  testimony  that  has  been  given  before 
Senator  Hoey's  subcommittee.  General 
Vaughan  already  said  that  he  will  go  before 
the  committee  and  make  a  full  statement 
on  all  matters  with  which  his  name  has  been 
connected,  and  I  suggest  to  you,  as  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee  has  done,  that  you 
gentlemen  and  your  editors  in  common  fair- 
ness suspend  judgment  on  General  Vaughan 
until  he  has  been  heard  by  the  committee."  * 


*On  August  13,  the  White  House  released  a 
statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan  in  which 
he  explained  that  he  had  refrained  from  making 
any  statement  concerning  the  investigation  being 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Hoey,  because  he  had  informed 
the  Committee  that  he  would  appear  as  a  witness 

(Footnote  continued  at  bottom  of  next  page.) 
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Now,  if  you  have  any  questions  on  any 
other  subject,  I  will  answer  them. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  mimeographed? 

the  president.  No.  It  will  not  be  mime- 
ographed. That  is  a  statement  from  me  di- 
recdy  to  you. 

Q.  May  we  have  that  quoted,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 


at  the  proper  time  and  make  a  full  statement  re- 
garding all  the  matters  with  which  his  name  had 
been  connected.  But  due  to  recent  reports  involving 
the  names  of  prominent  persons  he  thought  it  best  to 
make  a  public  statement.  In  the  release  Vaughan 
stated: 

"In  1945  I  had  a  talk  with  two  old  friends  of 
mine — Mr.  Harry  Hoffman  and  Mr.  David  Bennett. 
The  subject  of  deep-freeze  units  came  up,  and  I 
said  that  I  would  like  to  have  one  for  my  house 
and  that  I  would  also  like  to  send  one  to  the  Little 
White  House  in  Independence.  Mr.  Hoffman  said 
that  he  was  associated  with  a  concern  that  was 
beginning  to  manufacture  deep-freeze  units,  and 
that  he  thought  he  could  get  hold  of  some  factory 
rejects.  He  asked  me  whether,  if  he  found  that  he 
could  obtain  some  of  these  units,  I  would  want 
some  for  some  of  my  associates. 

"Later  Mr.  Hoffman  informed  me  that  he  could 
obtain  some  deep-freeze  units  that  did  not  have  com- 
mercial market  value,  as  they  were  experimental 
models.  At  that  time  I  informed  him  that  I  would 
like  to  have  him  send  one  to  me  and  one  to  the 
White  House  in  Washington  for  the  lunch  room  used 
by  members  of  the  staff.  Also,  I  asked  him  to  send 
one  to  the  Little  White  House  in  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, and  to  send  other  units  to  Mr.  Fred  Vinson, 
Mr.  John  Snyder,  Mr.  James  K.  Vardaman  and 
Mr.  Matthew  J.  Connelly.  I  had  previously  told 
them  that  I  was  going  to  get  some  deep-freeze 
units  and  that  I  would  like  each  of  them  to  have 
one. 

"It  is  my  recollection  that  the  persons  to  whom 
the  units  were  sent  were  not  acquainted  with  either 
Mr.  Hoffman  or  Mr.  Bennett.  They  may  have 
asked  me  later  from  whom  I  obtained  the  units  and 
some  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  units 
may  have  been  made  to  these  men,  or  to  either  of 
them. 

"The  simple  explanation  of  the  entire  matter  is 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Bennett  desired  to  ex- 
tend this  courtesy  to  me  as  a  friend,  and  I  in  turn 
made  gifts  of  these  units  to  certain  friends  of 
mine." 

The  hearings  held  by  Senator  Hoey's  subcommit- 
tee are  cited  in  a  note  to  Item  161  [5]. 


Q.  Can  you  read  it  slowly,  sir,  so  that  we 
can  get  it? 

the  president.  Well — [reading] — "At 
the  outset 

Q.  Just  a  second,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  lot  of  gaps  here. 

the  president.  "I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  answer  any  questions  per- 
taining to  the  testimony  that  has  been  given 
before  Senator  Hoey's  subcommittee. 

The  principal  reason  for  that  is  all  these 
committees  have  been — all  these  committee 
hearings  have  been  behind  closed  doors,  and 
everything  that  has  come  out  has  been  leaks. 

[Continuing  reading]  "General  Vaughan 
has  already  said  that  he  will  go  before  the 
committee  and  make  a  full  statement  on  all 
the  matters  with  which  his  name  has  been 
connected 

Q.  And  make  a  full  statement 

the  president.  That's  right.  Then,  of 
course,  that  will  be  a  field  day.  That  won't 
be  behind  closed  doors,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured on  that. 

"I  suggest,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  done 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  awfully  slow  this 
morning 

the  president.  What's  the  matter  with 
you,  Tony,2  did  you  have  a  bad  night? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  I  have  a  bad  cold.  Make  a  full  state- 
ment of  all  the 

the  president. "matters  with  which 

his  name  has  been  connected."    [Pause]  Are 
you  fixed  now,  Tony? 

Q.  I  am  with  you  now.     [Laughter] 

the  president.  "I  suggest,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  done,  that  you 
gentlemen  and  your  editors 

Q.  How  about  May,3  Mr.  President? 


'Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 
'Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Pordand  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 
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-"in    common    fair- 


ness  

Q.  How  about  May,  Mr.  President,  is  she 
in  on  this,  too?  I  notice  you  said  gentle- 
men  only? 

the  president.  And  May — and  all  the 
rest  of  the  ladies — [laughter] — "in  common 
fairness  suspend  judgment  on  General 
Vaughan  until  he  has  been  heard  by  the 
committee." 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  one  question? 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  testimony 
had  only  been  in  closed  sessions?  There 
has  been  an  open  session 

the  president.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
informed. 

Q.  There  have  been  many  open  sessions. 

the  president.  Most  of  them  have  been 
behind  closed  doors,  particularly  if  they  were 
friendly  to  Vaughan. 

Q.  Particularly  what,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Particularly  if  they  were 
friendly  to  Vaughan. 

Q.  May  we  quote  that,  sir? 

Q.  Was  that  the  entire  statement — we 
may  quote  that,  sir? 

the  president  [indicating  the  paper  be- 
fore  him"].    This  statement,  yes. 

Q.  May  I  ask  a  question  about  admirals? 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  Sure.    Fire  away. 

[2.]  Q.  It  has  been  reported  that  Ad- 
miral Hillenkoetter  4  is  going  to  be  replaced. 
Could  you  say  anything  about  it? 

the  president.  Admiral  Hillenkoetter  is 
an  appointee  of  mine,  and  when  he  is  re- 
placed it  will  be  announced  here.  I  have  no 
one  under  consideration  to  take  his  place, 
and  he  will  not  be  replaced.  That  is  about  as 
emphatic  as  I  can  make  it. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  is  stumping  the  country  for  his  farm 

*Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter,  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


plan.    Shouldn't  he  be  here  more? 

the  president.  I  couldn't  hear  you? 

Q.  Secretary  Brannan  is  stumping  the 
country  for  his  farm  plan.  I  think  he  has 
made  about  10  speeches.  Shouldn't  his  job 
keep  him  here  more? 

the  president.  He  is  available  whenever 
he  is  needed.  He  is  on  that  tour  at  my 
suggestion. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  the  Housing  Expediter's  de- 
cision to  decontrol  one-third  of  the  rent 
control 

the  president.  The  only  comment  that 
I  have  to  make  is  that  the  Congress  did  not 
appropriate  enough  money  to  enforce  the 
rent  control  law,  and  all  the  Expediter  can 
do  is  to  use  as  much  money  as  the  Congress 
gave  him.  That's  the  only  thing — that's  all 
the  trouble.  We  suggested  to  the  Congress 
that  they  give  him  more  money.  There  was 
more  money  in  the  budget  for  that  purpose. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  considering  the 
terrible  reports  of  the  earthquake  suffered 
in  Ecuador,  would  you  wish  to  comment 
further  on  anything  in  the  way  of  encourag- 
ing relief 

the  president.  I  think  Dean  Acheson 
covered  that  thoroughly  yesterday;  and  it 
was  done — his  statement  was  made  after 
consultation  with  me.5 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  the  Mexi- 
can oil  loan  negotiations  been  resumed? 

the  president.  They  are  still  under  con- 
templation— under  consideration.  I  don't 
know  whether  actually  they  have  been  re- 
sumed or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  aide  memoir  between 
the  two  countries? 

the  president.  What? 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  aide  memoir? 

the  president.  Yes  Ma'am,  I  did. 

5  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  21,  pp. 
312-313. 
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Q.  Any  comment? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  George 
has  called  for  a  great  reduction  in  taxes,  and 
especially  the  elimination  of  the  excise  taxes. 
Since  it  seems  that  nothing  can  be  gotten 
through  this  year,  will  you  give  your  bless- 
ing to  that  movement  next  year? 

the  president.  If  Senator  George  will  find 
a  source  of  revenue  to  keep  the  Government 
running,  why  then  I  have  no  objection  to 
his  reorganization  of  the  tax  structure.  But 
the  Government  must  have  revenue  to  run. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  yelling  now  about 
deficit  financing,  but  so  long  as  80  percent  of 
the  budget  is  a  fixed  charge,  and  that  budg- 
et has  to  run  on  that  fixed  charge,  we  have 
got  to  find  the  money  to  run  it. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
plans  for  the  future  for  the  revival  of  Re- 
organization Plan  1,  your  welfare  depart- 
ment plan? 

the  president.  When  I  am  ready,  I  will 
answer  that  question.  I  don't  want  to  an- 
swer it  this  morning. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  approve 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  decision 
not  to  invite  the  national  committeemen 
from  the  four  Dixiecrat  States? 

the  president.  The  National  Democratic 
Committee  is  in  control  of  its  membership, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  Democrats. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  tax  ques- 
tion, there  was  a  bill  submitted  to  tax  exempt 
cooperatives,  and  so  forth,  to  take  up  the 
difference  between  that  and  excise  taxes. 
Any  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  evening  that  Yugoslavia  is 
to  receive,  or  has  received,  a  permit  to  make 
substantial  industrial  purchases  here.  Is 
there  anything  you  would  say  on  rejoining 


the  ranks  of  countries  that  we  will  appar- 
endy  befriend? 

the  president.  The  National  Security 
Council  studied  the  situation  as  it  affects 
Yugoslavia,  and  made  a  recommendation 
to  me  that  this  blooming  mill  be  sent  to 
them;  and  I  ordered  it  sent.6 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to 
revert  back  to  the  Vaughan  thing,  but 
there  is  going  to  be  one  question  that  is 
inevitably  going  to  come  up,  when  your 
statement  comes  up,  and  that  is  where  the 
White  House  lays  the  blame  or  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  fact  that  those  sessions  that 
were  favorable  to  General  Vaughan  were 
closed  sessions.   Is  there  anything 

the  president.  No  further  comment. 

Q.  All  right,  sir. 

the  president.  Draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. 

[I3»]  Q-  Mj\  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  Ambassador  Kirk's  call  on 
Premier  Stalin? 

the  president.  No  comment.  The 
American  Ambassador  reported  fully  to  me 
about  his  call;  and  it  was  the  usual  call  that 
an  Ambassador  makes  on  the  head  of  a  state. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that 
I  have  been  covering  a  great  many  open  ses- 
sions of  that 

the  president.  That's  all  right,  Miss  May. 
I  am  glad  you  covered  them.  [Laughter] 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  it  than  I  do, 
because  I  haven't  been  there. 

Q.  They  were  open. 

the  president.  I  don't  know  a  thing 
about  it  at  all,  only  what  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  re- 
ceived that  Mississippi  River  survey  bill? 

the  president.  What's  that? 


6  The  press  reported  that  the  President  had  author- 
ized the  sale  of  a  $3  million  steel-finishing  mill  to 
Yugoslavia. 
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Q.  The  Mississippi  River  survey  bill,  have 
you  signed  that  yet? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  so.  I  will 
sign  it,  if  it  comes  up  to  me,  because  I  sug- 
gested it.7 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
good  news  in  Ambassador  Kirk's  report? 

the  president.  No  bad  news. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going 
to  take  a  vacation  this  summer  or  this  fall? 


7  On  August  24,  1949,  the  President  signed  H.R. 
1997,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  survey  of  a  proposed 
Mississippi  River  Parkway  (Public  Law  262,  63 
Stat.  626). 


the  president.  Well  now,  you  ask  Con- 
gress about  that.  [Laughter]  I  am  here 
as  long  as  the  Congress  is  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  possibility  you  may  go 
to  Long  Beach,  Calif.? 

the  president.  No,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  that. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  August 
18, 1949. 


183    Letter  to  the  Speaker  Concerning  Irrigation  in  the 
Grand  Prairie  Area  of  Arkansas.    August  22,  1949 


My  dear  Mr.  Spea\er: 

I  understand  that  the  House  may  soon 
consider  H.R.  5472,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  to  undertake  various  river  and  harbor 
and  flood  control  projects. 

One  project  in  this  bill,  that  for  Grand 
Prairie  Region  and  Bayou  Meto  Basin,  Ar- 
kansas, raises  certain  questions  of  national 
policy  which  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

This  project  consists  of  two  distinct  parts, 
the  first  being  flood  control  and  major  drain- 
age in  the  Bayou  Meto  area,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  $6,000,000,  and  the  second  be- 
ing the  provision  of  a  supplemental  water 
supply  for  farming  in  the  Grand  Prairie  area, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $19,000,000. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize both  parts  of  the  project  for  construc- 
tion, but  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  funds  only  for  the  flood  control  and  major 
drainage  feature. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  flood 
control  and  major  drainage  features  of  the 


project  are  needed  and  should  be  authorized 
for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
under  the  basic  policies  of  the  flood  control 
laws. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  that  there 
is  need  for  the  development  of  supplemental 
irrigation  works  in  the  Grand  Prairie  region, 
since  the  existing  agricultural  land  use  is  de- 
pendent upon  pumping  from  an  under- 
ground water  supply  which  is  gradually  di- 
minishing. Supplemental  water  supplies  are 
needed  in  order  to  maintain  and  expand  local 
farming  operations. 

However,  the  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  a  pump- 
ing plant  and  canals  to  furnish  needed  sup- 
plemental water  supplies  raise  important 
questions  of  national  policy.  These  ques- 
tions include  the  extent  to  which  the  cost 
of  the  irrigation  works  should  be  repaid  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  farmers  to 
be  benefited,  the  method  of  repayment,  and 
the  extent  of  individual  landholdings  which 
should  benefit. 

These  matters  are  covered  by  the  reclama- 
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tion  laws,  and  other  Federal  legislation  con- 
cerning the  furnishing  of  water  supplies,  in 
States  where  those  laws  have  been  applied. 
But  this  project  will  be  located  in  Arkansas, 
where  those  laws  have  not  been  applied. 

Therefore  the  policies  established  in  con- 
nection with  this  project  will  be  extremely 
important.  They  will  be  precedents  for 
other  water  supply  projects  which  may  be 
constructed  in  the  future  in  other  States 
where  present  legislation  has  not  been  ap- 
plied. They  also  involve  the  question  of  the 
Government  treating  equitably  farmers  with 
similar  problems  but  who  live  in  different 
areas. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  they  should  have  the  most 
careful  study  before  this  project  is  author- 
ized, in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  policies 
established  for  this  one  project  are  indeed 
equitable  and  form  a  desirable  precedent  for 
future  work  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
in  reporting  this  bill,  recognized  some  of 
these  difficulties,  and  limited  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  initiating  the  project  to  those 
needed  for  flood  control  and  major  drainage. 
This  means  that,  although  the  irrigation 
development  would  be  authorized  by  this 
bill,  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose would  not  be  authorized.  Conse- 
quently, further  authorizations  would  be 
necessary  before  funds  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  irrigation  development  and  con- 
struction started. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  work  on 
the  irrigation  development,  under  this  bill, 
could  not  be  started  at  the  earliest  until  late 
next  year.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 


apparent  that  there  is  time  for  more  careful 
study  of  the  matter.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  H.R.  5472  be  amended  so  as  to 
eliminate,  at  this  time,  the  authorization 
for  undertaking  the  irrigation  part  of  the 
project.  I  am  having  the  various  policy  ques- 
tions investigated  further  within  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  and  expect  to  submit  fully 
considered  recommendations  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

At  that  time,  I  believe  that  legislation  can 
be  enacted  which  will  provide  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  farmers  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
area  as  rapidly  as  would  be  accomplished 
under  H.R.  5472  as  now  written,  but  without 
doing  violence  to  the  principle  of  a  uniform 
and  equitable  national  irrigation  policy. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives] 

note:  An  identical  letter  to  the  Honorable  Dennis 
Chavez,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Works, 
United  States  Senate,  was  released  on  August  25. 

On  May  17,  1950,  the  President  signed  H.R.  5472, 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
516,  64  Stat.  163). 

Public  Law  516  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision: "The  project  for  Grand  Prairie  Region  and 
Bayou  Meto  Basin,  Arkansas,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  255,  Eighty-first  Congress,  first  session, 
and  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $6,000,000  for  partial  accomplishment  of  the 
work:  Provided,  That  the  project  will  be  constructed 
with  such  modifications  as  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
may  be  advisable:  Provided  further,  That  payments 
made  by  local  interests  to  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  made  in  agricultural  products,  but  shall  be 
made  in  cash"  (64  Stat.  174). 
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184    Address  in  Miami  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  Convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.    August  22,  1949 


Mr.  Commander  in  Chief,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars: 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  Miami  today  to  help 
celebrate  the  Golden  Jubilee  Anniversary  of 
this  organization.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
that  gold  card,  this  Golden  Jubilee  cap,  this 
membership  certificate  here,  and  this  scroll 
of  honor.  I  appreciate  all  those  things. 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  this  Mis- 
souri mule. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  oldest 
active  veterans  organization  in  the  Nation. 
For  50  years  the  V.F.W.  has  been  serving 
not  only  the  interests  of  the  men  who  have 
fought  for  our  country  in  foreign  lands,  but 
also  the  interests  of  our  whole  Nation. 

I  have  watched  the  splendid  humanitarian 
work  which  our  organization  carries  on.  I 
have  also  been  gratified  by  the  record  of  the 
V.F.W.  in  other  fields,  and  particularly  in 
the  field  of  international  policy.  I  recall  the 
United  Nations  Rally  in  1942,  at  the  43d 
National  Encampment  in  Cincinnati,  to 
which  14  allied  nations  sent  representatives. 
I  remember  the  Victory  Conference  in  1945 
at  our  Chicago  Encampment,  where  repre- 
sentatives from  21  allied  nations  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  value  of  cooperation  in  war  and  the 
importance  of  continuing  international  co- 
operation in  time  of  peace.  The  V.F.W.  has 
continued  this  fine  record  by  its  strong  sup- 
port of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  have 
asked  me  to  be  here  on  the  day  the  V.F.W. 
is  honoring  distinguished  representatives 
from  other  countries  which  have  joined  in 
the  North  Adantic  Treaty.  The  presence  of 
veterans  from  most  of  the  treaty  countries, 
meeting  with  our  own  veterans,  is  symbolic 


of  the  spirit  that  binds  together  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

All  the  countries  that  signed  the  treaty 
have  learned  the  tragic  cost  of  war.  All  of 
us  have  learned  how  weakness  invites  aggres- 
sion— how  democratic  countries,  unless  they 
stand  together,  can  be  taken  over  one  by  one. 
And  now,  all  of  us  are  determined  that,  by 
joint  efforts  and  a  common  defense,  we  shall 
become  strong  enough  to  prevent  another 
terrible  conflict. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  war  ended,  the 
world  entered  a  new  phase  of  human  history. 
There  were  many  who  believed  that  the 
world  would  quickly  return  to  its  old  ways. 
Many  believed  that  the  countries  of  the 
world  would  work  their  way,  peacefully 
and  in  cooperation,  back  to  conditions  of 
stability  and  prosperity.  And  that  is  what 
we  all  pray  for. 

But  the  effects  of  this  last  war  were  too 
far-reaching  to  permit  such  an  easy  adjust- 
ment. The  destruction  had  been  too  great 
to  allow  a  quick  recovery.  The  accumulated 
wealth  of  generations  had  been  poured  out 
and  lost  in  the  conflict.  Conditions  of  world 
trade  had  been  fundamentally  altered.  As 
a  result  of  the  upheaval,  many  peoples  de- 
manded new  rights  and  new  responsibilities. 
Men  who  had  lived  for  centuries  in  economic 
or  political  servitude  asked  for  independence 
and  a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

The  war  against  tyranny  was  sustained  by 
belief  in  the  "Four  Freedoms."  Men  refused 
to  yield  to  dictatorship  because  they  desired 
and  believed  they  could  secure  conditions 
of  material  and  spiritual  freedom.  When 
the  war  ended,  they  demanded  to  be  treated 
as  free  men.  They  demanded  a  world  in 
which  they  could  attain  security  and  liberty. 
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This  demand  cannot  be  suppressed.  It 
must  not  be  frustrated.  It  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  and  to  the  values  of  our  civiliza- 
tion which  will  require  all  our  energies  and 
wisdom  to  satisfy. 

One  pretended  answer  to  this  demand  of 
mankind  is  offered  by  organized  commu- 
nism. But  that  answer  is  a  false  one.  Com- 
munism claims  to  satisfy  the  universal  de- 
sire for  a  better  life.  But,  in  fact,  it  lures 
men  by  false  promises  back  to  tyranny  and 
slavery — and  more  and  more  people,  all  over 
the  world,  are  learning  that  fact.  Some  of 
them  to  their  cost. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  offer  a  dif- 
ferent answer  to  the  demand  of  mankind  for 
security  and  liberty.  Our  answer  is  based 
upon  voluntary  association  among  free  na- 
tions, mutual  adjustment  of  our  common 
problems,  and  combined  economic  effort. 
We  are  convinced  that  through  these  means 
the  world  can  achieve  economic  progress  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  and  expand  demo- 
cratic freedoms.  We  are  convinced  that  our 
answer  will  prevail. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  meeting  this  challenge.  In  4  short  years 
they  have  done  more  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  world  recovery  than  any  nation 
has  ever  before  been  called  upon  to  do. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  effort.  Many 
nations  which  share  our  democratic  values 
and  our  traditions  are  working  with  us. 
Without  these  allies  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
our  task  would  be  entirely  hopeless.  We 
can  win  a  permanent  peace  only  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  free  nations  striving 
toward  the  same  objective. 

To  achieve  a  better  world  we  must  pre- 
vent international  violence.  Unless  protec- 
tion against  war  can  be  secured,  all  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  mankind  will  fail. 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our 


foreign  policy,  therefore,  is  our  effort  to  es- 
tablish international  order. 

To  this  end,  we  have  joined  with  other  na- 
tions in  creating  a  world  organization  which 
would  oudaw  aggression  and  establish  a 
means  of  setding  international  disputes. 

The  principles  of  the  United  Nations  are 
still  our  goal.  We  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fend and  preserve  them.  We  will  keep  that 
pledge. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  however, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  United  Nations 
could  not  live  up  to  all  our  hopes  for  it 
until  all  nations  were  united  in  the  desire 
for  peace.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  free  countries  to  take  action  to  defend 
the  principles  of  that  organization  and  to 
preserve  it. 

By  an  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote,  the 
Congress  approved  my  recommendation 
early  in  1947  that  the  United  States  help 
Greece  and  Turkey  resist  Communist  pres- 
sures. Our  prompt  action  preserved  the 
integrity  of  both  those  countries. 

By  an  equally  overwhelming  vote  in 
1948,  the  Congress  approved  our  joint  enter- 
prise with  16  European  nations  to  achieve 
economic  recovery.  The  European  recovery 
program  has  prevented  general  collapse  in 
Europe,  and  has  given  hope  to  all  countries 
who  want  to  see  the  world  resume  the  course 
of  economic  progress. 

While  we  are  working  with  our  friends  in 
Europe,  we  are  also  working  with  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.  The  Pact 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  signed  in  September  1947, 
binds  the  nations  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica together  in  a  defensive  alliance. 

The  United  States  and  11  other  nations 
have  now  joined  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Like  the  Rio  Pact,  this  is  a  pledge 
of  mutual  assistance  by  nations  which  are 
determined  to  protect  their  independence. 
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It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  an  armed 
attack  on  one  nation  is  an  attack  on  all. 

The  next  task  is  to  back  up  this  principle 
with  military  assistance  to  European  nations, 
and  to  certain  other  nations,  which  are  un- 
able to  build  up  their  defenses  without  out- 
side help. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  supply  three  kinds  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  friendly  democratic  na- 
tions in  need  of  our  help.  First,  we  should 
help  them  increase  their  own  military  pro- 
duction. Second,  we  should  transfer  to 
them  some  essential  items  of  military  equip- 
ment. Third,  we  should  send  some  of  our 
experts  abroad  to  help  train  and  equip  their 
military  forces. 

Now,  some  people  who  do  not  understand 
the  state  of  the  world  very  well  have  tried 
to  make  the  military  assistance  program 
seem  a  difficult  and  confused  issue.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  simple. 

The  purpose  of  the  military  assistance 
program  is  to  prevent  aggression.  Our  Eu- 
ropean partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
are  not  strong  enough  today  to  defend 
themselves  effectively.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war  they  have  been  concentrating  on  re- 
building their  war-torn  economies.  We  can 
strengthen  them,  and  ourselves,  by  trans- 
ferring some  military  means  to  them,  and  by 
joining  with  them  in  a  common  defense  plan. 
The  military  assistance  program  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  that  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  European 
recovery  program  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

We  are  not  arming  ourselves  and  our 
friends  to  start  a  fight  with  anybody.  We 
are  building  defenses  so  that  we  won't  have 
to  fight.  In  two  instances,  if  we  had  been 
ready  there  would  have  been  no  war. 

Our  aid  will  be  limited  to  the  material 


necessary  to  equip  mobile  defense  forces. 
These  forces  will  constitute  no  threat  to  the 
independence  of  other  nations.  The  demo- 
cratic nations  have  no  desire  for  aggression; 
they  only  want  to  be  able  to  defend  their 
homes. 

Most  of  our  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram will  go  to  Adantic  Treaty  countries, 
but  we  will  also  help  certain  other  nations 
whose  security  is  important  to  world  peace. 
We  must  continue  our  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  We  should  help  Iran  maintain  its 
firm  stand  against  Soviet  pressure.  And,  in 
the  Far  East,  two  young  republics — the 
Philippines  and  Korea — need  military  as- 
sistance if  they  are  to  maintain  their  na- 
tional security. 

If  it  were  possible,  we  would  prefer  that 
these  bulwarks  against  aggression  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations.  We  hope  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  some  day  be  en- 
forced by  security  forces  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  been  working  for  that. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  blocked  every 
effort  to  establish  an  effective  international 
police  force  and  to  free  the  world  from  the 
fear  of  aggression.  For  that  reason,  we  have 
had  to  join  other  friendly  nations  in  form- 
ing regional  defense  pacts. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  was  wisely 
drawn  to  permit  these  regional  defense  pacts 
and  other  collective  security  arrangements 
which  are  consistent  with  the  great  princi- 
ples of  that  charter.  The  military  assist- 
ance program  will  help  the  United  Nations 
to  operate  more  effectively  by  increasing  the 
collective  as  well  as  the  individual  ability 
of  free  countries  to  resist  aggression. 

The  military  assistance  program  and  the 
European  recovery  program  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  policy.  There  is  the 
closest  relationship  between  economic  re- 
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covery  and  military  defense.  On  the  one 
hand,  economic  recovery  will  lag  if  the 
haunting  fear  of  military  aggression  is  wide- 
spread. Such  fear  will  prevent  new  invest- 
ments from  being  made  and  new  industries 
from  being  established.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  protection  against  aggression  is  assured, 
economic  recovery  will  move  forward  more 
rapidly.  Sound  economic  recovery  and  ade- 
quate military  defense  must  be  carried  for- 
ward together  in  balance.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  propose  to  do. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  economic 
recovery  in  Europe.  The  production  of  the 
Western  nations  of  Europe  has  been  rising 
steadily.  To  continue  the  momentum  of 
this  economic  advance  it  is  necessary  now  to 
remove  the  obstacles  created  by  the  fear  of 
military  aggression. 

We  should  therefore  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  military  assistance  without  delay. 
The  cost  of  such  a  program  is  considerable, 
but  it  represents  an  investment  in  security 
that  will  be  worth  many  times  its  cost.  It 
is  part  of  the  price  of  peace.  Which  is 
better,  to  make  expenditures  to  save  the 
peace,  or  to  risk  all  our  resources  and  assets 
in  another  war? 

Peace  with  freedom  and  justice  cannot  be 
bought  cheaply.  No  single  program  can 
bring  it  about,  nor  can  any  single  nation.  It 
can  only  be  assured  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  multitudes  of  people  throughout  the 
world  who  want  a  secure  peace.  They  are 
our  friends  and  they  are  friends  worth  hav- 
ing. We  must  keep  them  our  friends  if  the 
world  is  to  be  a  decent  place  for  our  children 
and  their  children  to  live  in. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  have  for- 
ever put  behind  us  the  false  security  of  isola- 
tionism.   We  have  done  so  because  we  have 


learned — and  learned  the  hard  way — that, 
in  the  world  of  today,  isolationism  is  a  futile 
and  vulnerable  shield.  We  have  learned  that 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the 
defense  of  other  freedom-loving  nations  are 
indivisible.  We  have  learned  that  we  can 
serve  our  country  best  by  joining  in  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  noble 
words  has  set  out  certain  purposes  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Our  organiza- 
tion is  pledged;  and  I  quote  from  the  act: 

"To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and  laws; 
to  foster  true  patriotism;  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend the  institutions  of  American  freedom; 
to  persevere  and  defend  the  United  States 
from  all  her  enemies.,, 

In  the  fulfillment  of  those  high  purposes, 
I  enlist  your  support  to  the  end  that  we  may 
preserve  in  the  ways  of  peace  with  the  same 
vigor  and  determination  with  which  we 
fought  our  country's  wars. 

I  thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  at  Dinner 
Key  Stadium  in  Miami,  Fla.  His  opening  words 
"Mr.  Commander  in  Chief"  referred  to  Lyall  T. 
Beggs,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  "Missouri  mule"  referred  to  by  the  President 
was  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  kicking  mule,  presented 
to  him  by  the  Jackson  County  Missouri  Council 
of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

After  he  had  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Truman  was 
presented  with  a  Gold  Medal,  the  highest  award  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The  President  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

"Mr.  Commander  in  Chief:  I  want  to  express  to 
you  my  sincere  appreciation  for  this  very  high  honor 
you  have  given  me.  I  hope  that  I  deserve  it,  and 
I  hope  that  I  can  continue  to  work  toward  that 
peace,  and  in  the  end  successfully  attain  it.  I  am 
sure  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do." 

The  address  was  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
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185    Veto  of  Bill  for  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  the 

Vermejo  Reclamation  Project,  New  Mexico.    August  23,  1949 

To  the  House  of  Representatives:  before  the  Congress  took  action  on  this  bill. 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval  H.R.  Time  has  not  permitted  such  review  to  be 

3788,  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  made  within  the  period  allowed  for  Presi- 

Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  dential  action  on  enrolled  bills.    Therefore, 

the    Vermejo    reclamation    project,    New  I   am  unable  to  report  to  the   Congress 

Mexico."  whether   the   conclusions    reached    by   the 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  Bureau    of    Reclamation    with    regard    to 

of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Recla-  the   agricultural    and    economic   feasibility 

mation,  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  of  the  proposed  plan  are  concurred  in  by 

the  Vermejo  reclamation  project  for  the  pur-  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
poses  of  irrigation  approximately  7,200  acres  While  I  consider  this  to  be  a  serious  defi- 

of  semi-arid  land  in  Colfax  County,  New  ciency,  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  fact 

Mexico;  controlling  floods;  providing  for  the  that  there  are  included  in  the  $1,170,920, 

preservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and  proposed  to  be  charged  off  against  nonreim- 

wildlife;  and  providing  recreational  facilities.  bursable  benefits,  classes  of  such  benefits  not 

The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  estimated  now  permitted  under  Federally  constructed 
to  be  $2,959,000  with  tentative  allocations  irrigation  projects.    Neither  sediment  con- 
as  follows:  trol  nor  recreation  is  currendy  authorized 
Reimbursable-  as  a  benefit  against  which  nonreimbursable 
Irrigation  $i,  788, 080  allocations  of  costs  may  be  made.    It  seems 

Nonreimbursable:  t0  me  highly  questionable  to  approve  the 

Sediment  control 222, 000  .     ,     .  *        ,     ,         -  .  ,  ^  ^ 

Fish  and  wildlife 718, 590  inclusion  of  such  benefits  with  respect  to 

Recreation  134, 880  this  one  project  before  the  Congress  has  re- 
Flood  control 95>  450  viewed  the  desirability  of  making  charges 

The  project  report  shows  the  benefit-cost  to  such  benefits  generally  possible  under 

to  be  1.76  to  1.  basic  reclamation  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reimbursable  costs  Furthermore,  it  is  proposed  to  allocate 
would  be  repaid  by  the  water  users  without  $718,590  for  fish  and  wildlife.  While  such 
interest  in  sixty-seven  years  (plus  a  seven-  nonreimbursable  allocations  are  permitted 
year  development  period).  This  estimate  in  :  water  resources  development  projects, 
is  based  upon  an  economic  analysis  which  they  are  usually  restricted  in  scope  to  the 
indicates  that  the  water  users  will  be  able  prevention  of  loss  of  and  damage  to  wildlife. 
to  meet  annual  water  charges  of  $6.30  per  In  this  project,  about  one-half  of  the  alloca- 
acre.  Of  this  amount  $2.61  per  acre  will  tion  is  proposed  as  a  benefit  from  the  crea- 
be  required  for  operation  and  maintenance,  tion  of  a  wildlife  management  and  develop- 
thus  leaving  $3.69  per  acre  available  for  ap-  ment  area  of  5,200  acres  not  required  for 
plication  against  construction  charges.  operation  of  the  irrigation  project  or  for 
These  estimates  of  the  ability  of  the  water  protection  of  existing  wildlife  resources  of 
users  to  repay  the  costs  allocated  to  irriga-  this  specific  area.  There  are  instances 
tion  were  not  officially  reviewed  by  the  De-  where  water  fowl  eventually  discover  and 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  usual  manner  use  some  of  the  backwater  areas  of  Federally 
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owned  reservoirs  where  no  allocation  of  cost 
is  assigned  for  wildlife  benefits.  If  such 
use  develops  into  substantial  proportions,  an 
appropriate  area  may  later  be  established  as 
a  refuge  for  such  water  fowl  without  in  any 
manner  affecting  cost  allocations.  Such 
areas  are  then  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  creation 
of  new  wildlife  areas  is  normally  a  part  of 
the  regular  program  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  In  this  instance,  because  the 
area  is  made  up  of  low-lying  land  in  the 
district  and  since  it  is  located  along  an  im- 
portant fly-way,  the  establishment  of  rest- 
ing and  nesting  areas  for  water  fowl  has 
been  included  in  the  project.  It  seems  to  me 
this  establishes  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
charging  off  an  appreciable  amount  of  the 
actual  project  costs. 

The  costs  allocated  to  flood  control  are 
relatively  small  and  permitted  under  recla- 
mation law.  However,  they  have  been  dif- 
ferently computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  His  letter  of  May  19,  1949  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  points  out  that  as- 
suming a  fifty-year  useful  project  life  and  a 
3%  interest  rate,  the  annual  flood  control 
benefits  are  considered  to  justify  flood  con- 
trol costs  of  only  $72,800  as  compared  with 
the  $95,450  figure  computed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  The  relationship  between 
this  allocation  and  that  for  sediment  control 
which  was  inserted  by  the  Congress,  is  not 
apparent. 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  to  the  Congress 
that  H.R.  3788  deals  with  another  issue 
which  I  believe  should  be  first  considered  in 
basic  law.  I  refer  to  the  authorized  period 
of  repayment.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
during  our  some  forty-five  years  of  experi- 
ence under  the  reclamation  laws  to  increase 
the  period  of  repayment  of  construction 
costs.  Despite  this  trend  I  believe  the  mat- 
ter of  further  extensions  to  periods  greatly  in 


excess  of  the  forty  years  (plus,  in  some  cases, 
a  ten-year  development  period)  now  gener- 
ally authorized,  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  con- 
cern to  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  it  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  as  a  principle  of  gen- 
eral application.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
treated  in  piecemeal  and  isolated  consider- 
ation on  the  basis  of  apparent  needs  of  one 
or  another  small  project  to  which  no  need 
for  urgent  action  is  attached. 

The  policy  with  respect  to  the  repayment 
period  for  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of 
Federally  constructed  reclamation  projects 
has  not  yet  been  established  although  two 
measures  dealing  with  this  problem  are  now 
pending  (H.R.  1694  and  S.  1239).  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  of  a  single  non-Federally  con- 
structed reclamation  project  should  receive 
treatment  which  may  be  different  from  that 
finally  authorized  for  Federal  projects. 

On  July  29,  1949,  when  I  approved  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  the  Fort  Sumner  irrigation  project, 
I  indicated  that  my  action  was  in  recognition 
of  an  emergency  created  by  the  unsafe  condi- 
tion of  the  dam,  which  is  threatened  with 
destruction  if  a  flood  should  occur.  I  further 
pointed  out  that  approval  of  that  bill  did 
not  constitute  a  precedent  for  the  approval 
in  the  future  of  other  bills  authorizing  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  individual  projects  where 
no  emergency  exists.  None  of  the  facts  be- 
fore me  supports  the  conclusion  of  emergency 
in  connection  with  the  Vermejo  project. 

The  Vermejo  project  can  no  longer  be  self- 
sustaining  because  the  financial  resources  of 
the  land  owners  are  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  needed  rehabilitation.  Similar  con- 
ditions undoubtedly  prevail  in  other  irri- 
gation districts.  I  believe  that  an  equitable 
and  just  basis  for  granting  Federal  aid  to 
any  irrigation  district  which  is  in  financial 
distress  should  be  established  by  enactment 
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or  legislation  similar  to  that  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  formerly  carried 
on  a  program  for  extendng  assistance  to 
non-Federal  irrigation  districts. 

The  records  indicate  that  there  are  86  land 
owners  and  45  farm  operators  within  the 
Vermejo  district.  I  sympathize  fully  with 
the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves, 
and  I  recognize  that  in  disapproving  H.R. 
3788  I  am  taking  an  action  which  they  may 
at  first  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that  they  will  accept  my 


action  as  an  indication  of  the  need  for  basic 
legislation  under  which  all  projects  requiring 
Federal  assistance  will  be  treated  alike.  Rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislation  are  being 
developed  for  presentation  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress.  If  the  Congress  acts  upon 
them  promptly,  little  time  will  have  been  lost 
and  there  will  be  established  principles  for 
Federal  aid  which  can  be  equitably  admin- 
istered over  the  years  as  needs  arise. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


186    Remarks  to  a  Group  of  South  Carolinians. 
August  23,  1949 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  South 
Carolina: 

It  certainly  is  a  most  cordial  invitation 
which  you  have  given  to  me,  and  one 
which  it  would  be  exceedingly  hard  to 
refuse. 

I  hope  that  some  time  when  business  is 
not  so  pressing  on  me  as  it  is  at  present 
that  I  may  pay  another  visit  to  South 
Carolina. 

I  have  been  there  many  a  time.  I  was 
there  at  an  azalea  festival  with  John  Garner, 
and  I  have  been  there  on  several  other  occa- 
sions, when  I  didn't  attract  so  much  atten- 
tion as  I  do  now;  and  I  enjoyed  the  visits 
every  time.  People  are  naturally  hospitable 
and  cordial. 


I  am  very  happy  to  have  you  here  and  to 
meet  each  and  every  one  of  you.  I  hope  that 
you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  allowing  me  to 
shake  hands  with  you  as  a  group,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  have  several  delegations 
coming  in  today—more  than  usual.  As  you 
know,  I  shake  hands  with  30  or  40,000 
people  every  year.  Last  year  I  shook  hands 
with  200,000,  and  the  arm's  getting  kinda 
tired.  So,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  shake 
hands  with  you  collectively  instead  of  indi- 
vidually, I  will  consider  it  a  personal  favor. 

And  I  will  count  that  in  your  favor  when 
I  go  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  whether  I 
will  come  or  not. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:10   a.m.   in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 


187    Remarks  to  a  Group  of  Exchange  Teachers  From 
Great  Britain.    August  23,  1949 


I  THINK  this  is  a  wonderful  experiment, 
because  you  are  going  to  find  out  just  exactly 
what  we  think,  how  we  live,  and  how  we 
act.    Our  exchange  teachers  will  have  the 


same  privilege  in  your  great  country.    In 
that  way,  we  will  learn  to  understand  each 
other  better. 
The    Philippine    Foreign    Minister    the 
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other  day  told  me  that  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
treme loyalty  of  the  Philippines  in  the  last 
war  was  the  American  schoolteachers  who 
had  been  with  them  for  the  last  40  years. 

We  need  no  such  reason  to  be  friendly 
and  loyal  when  trouble  is  on  us,  because  we 
are  always  side  by  side  on  that.  But  I  think 
there  will  be  better  understanding  of  our — 
well,  I  might  say  our  shortcomings  and  our 
idiosyncrasies,  which  sometimes  are  not 
agreeable  when  not  well  understood.  And 
that  is  the  way  with  all  the  different  peoples 
of  the  world.  When  we  understand  the 
other  fellow's  viewpoint — understand  what 
he  is  trying  to  do,  9  times  out  of  10  he  is 
trying  to  do  right. 


And  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  carry 
back  to  your  respective  countries  a  good 
opinion  of  this  country,  and  that  when  our 
people  come  back  there  will  be  complete 
understanding  between  us — no  chance  for 
any  misunderstanding  or  falling  out. 

I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant  tour  with  us, 
and  that  when  you  go  back  you  will  be  in 
as  happy  a  frame  of  mind  as  you  are  now. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:20  p.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 

The  teachers  were  in  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  Public  Law  402 
(62  Stat.  6). 


188    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Coming  Into  Effect  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.    August  24,  1949 


WITH  THE  deposit  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication by  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  and 
Portugal,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  today 
enters  into  effect.  This  is  a  momentous 
occasion  not  only  for  all  the  signatories  of 
the  treaty,  but  for  all  peoples  who  share  our 
profound  desire  for  stability  and  peaceful 
development. 

By  this  treaty  we  are  not  only  seeking  to 
establish  freedom  from  aggression  and  from 
the  use  of  force  in  the  North  Adantic  com- 
munity, but  we  are  also  actively  striving 
to  promote  and  preserve  peace  throughout 
the  world.  In  these  endeavors,  we  are  acting 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  imposes  on  us  all  the  most 
solemn  obligations. 

These  obligations,  which  bind  us  to  setde 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  to 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 


the  territory  or  independence  of  any  country, 
and  to  support  the  United  Nations  in  any 
action  it  may  take  to  preserve  peace,  are  all 
clearly  stated  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Today,  as  this  treaty  comes  into  effect,  it 
seems  particularly  appropriate  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  task 
we  have  set  for  ourselves — the  preservation 
of  stability  and  peace.  No  nation  need  fear 
the  results  of  our  cooperation  toward  this 
end.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  closely  the 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community  can  work 
together  for  peace,  the  better  for  all  people 
everywhere. 

note:  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  1949.  Ratification  was 
advised  by  the  Senate  on  July  21  and  the  Treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  President  on  July  25.  It  entered 
into  force  on  August  24,  and  is  published  in  the 
U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  2241). 
See  Items  68,  75, 162,  and  225. 
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189    Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Associate  Justice 
Tom  Clark.    August  24,  1949 

FOR  THE  last  time  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
I  hand  you  a  Commission  as  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  a  great  Attorney  General 
for  the  last  4  years,  and  we  will  have  a  great 
Justice  of  the  Court  from  now  on. 


I  present  you  to  your  wonderful  chief. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:10  p.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  Following  the 
President's  remarks,  Mr.  Clark  was  sworn  in  as 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  by  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 


190    Remarks  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  William  Boyle,  New  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.    August  24,  1949 


Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  At- 
torney General: 

You  know,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee from  the  suburb  of  my  hometown. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  interested  in  the  spirit  of 
St.  Louis  at  the  other  end  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  have  the  new 
Attorney  General  from  that  great  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  has  produced  so  many 
great  men. 

I  am  overwhelmed  at  the  way  the  situation 
has  worked  out.  I  don't  think  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
has  ever  been  in  better  condition  to  carry 
the  batde  to  the  foe. 

Our  platform  at  Philadelphia  was  spe- 
cific. It  was  explained  by  the  then  National 
Chairman  Howard  McGrath,  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  by  me — and  by  all  the  work- 
ers in  the  trenches.  It  was  explained  in 
words  of  one  syllable,  written  so  that  every- 
body understood  the  things  for  which  we 
stood. 

The  Republicans  and  the  opposition  press 
were  so  thoroughly  depressed  at  what  hap- 
pended  to  them  on  November  2d  last  that 
they  have  carried  on  a  continuous  filibuster 


in  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the  platform 
that  the  people  wanted  carried  out. 

They  will  not  succeed! 

That  platform  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party 
of  the  people.  The  Democratic  Party  is  a 
national  party,  and  not  a  sectional  party  any 
more.  The  tail  no  longer  wags  the  dog. 
We  won  the  election  last  November  with- 
out New  York,  without  the  industrial  East, 
and  without  the  solid  South.  And  I  am 
prouder  of  that  than  anything  that  has  ever 
happened  to  me. 

And  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  not 
inviting  the  industrial  East,  and  the  solid 
South,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country  to  join 
the  party  of  the  people,  and  help  the  country 
go  forward.  That  is  exacdy  what  we  want, 
and  that  is  exacdy  what  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  in  the  next  2  years. 

We  have  brought  in  a  number  of  able  and 
distinguished  young  Congressmen,  a  num- 
ber of  able  and  distinguished  young  Sen- 
ators, and  new  Senators;  and  next  year  we 
will  bring  in  a  large  number  of  new  Con- 
gressmen and  new  Senators,  and  we  will 
carry  out  that  platform,  don't  think  we 
won't! 
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I  am  as  happy  as  I  can  be,  of  course,  that 
my  lifetime  friend — I  have  known  him  ever 
since  he  was  a  kid — I  knew  his  mother  be- 
fore him,  and  she  was  one  of  the  best  Demo- 
crats that  Missouri  ever  produced — is  the 
National  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  succeeds  a  great  National  Chairman. 
I  thought  he  was  a  great  National  Chairman 
because  I  made  him  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  supreme  law  officer  of  the 
land.  And  I  put  his  predecessor  on  the 
greatest  court  in  the  world.  Tom  Clark 
was  an  able  and  distinguished  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  he  will  make  a  great  and  distin- 
guished justice  on  the  greatest  court  in  the 
country. 

There  are  many  "Fs"  in  this,  but  I  am 
taking  the  credit  for  all  these  maneuvers. 
They  will  help  the  Democratic  Party,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  a  single  one  of  them. 
And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  people,  who  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Democratic  Party,  that 
the  National  Democratic  Party  is  the  nucleus 
and  the  organization  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  we  are  going  forward  with  this 
great  National  Democratic  Committee,  and 
this  leadership,  which  we  have  here  today. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  asking  me  to  come  over  here  tonight. 


If  you  hadn't  asked  me,  I  would  have  come 
anyway.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure, 
you  know,  to  meet  with  your  friends,  and 
to  discuss  with  them  the  things  in  which 
they  are  interested.  And  when  we  have  a 
Vice  President,  such  as  we  have,  who  is 
telling  the  country — all  the  great  cities  in 
the  country,  including  St.  Louis — what  the 
Democratic  Party  stands  for,  we  can't  help 
but  go  forward. 

We  are  represented  here  from  every  sec- 
tion of  this  great  United  States,  and  I  invite 
all  those  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Republic  of  ours,  who 
are  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  world, 
for  which  we  are  striving,  to  get  into  the 
Democratic  Party  and  help  us  go  forward 
with  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:10  p.m.  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening  words 
referred  to  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States;  William  Boyle,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee;  and  J.  Howard 
McGrath,  Attorney  General,  and  former  Democratic 
National  Committee  chairman.  Later  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Tom  Clark, 
former  Attorney  General,  who  had  been  sworn  in  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
earlier  in  the  day. 


191    Remarks  to  the  Delegates  of  Girls  Nation. 
August  25,  1949 


IT  IS  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  you 
young  ladies  here  this  morning.  One  young 
lady,  who  lives  in  South  Carolina,  asked  me 
if  in  5  years  she  might  be  an  ambassador. 
I  told  her  that  she  might,  if  she  studied  hard 
and  learned  all  about  foreign  affairs.  But, 
I  couldn't  make  her  any  promises  because 
that  is  a  year  or  two  beyond  the  time  when 
my  term  will  expire. 


I  hope  you  have  had  a  good  and  instruc- 
tive tour  here.  I  hope  you  will  know  more 
about  government  when  you  leave  than  when 
you  came.  People  ought  to  understand 
everything  in  connection  with  this  Govern- 
ment of  theirs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  the  greatest  government  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  best  government  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  that  best  government  if  you  young 
people  will  keep  informed  on  it,  and  keep 
up  with  it,  and  on  election  day  go  and  vote 
your  sentiments,  so  that  the  continuation  of 
this  Republic  will  be  assured. 

Because,  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment— this  Government — in  the  next  few 
years  is  going  to  be  on  your  shoulders. 
All  of  us  old  people  will  be  out  of  the  way 
by  that  time,  and  you  not  only  may  be  able 
to  be  an  ambassador,  you  might  have  this 
terrible  job  which  I  have;  that  is,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  you  might  get  a 


chance  to  live  over  there  in  that  great  white 
jail,  with  the  balcony  and  everything. 

It's  a  lot  of  fun  to  contemplate.  Most  of 
the  time  it  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  do  it,  but  it 
means  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work. 
You  have  got  to  be  willing  to  work  not  only 
8  hours  a  day  but  18  hours  a  day,  and  some- 
times 24. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:10  p.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The  delegates 
were  in  Washington  attending  the  Third  Girls  Na- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 


192    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  25,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ments to  make.  I  will  try  to  answer  ques- 
tions, if  you  have  any. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  were  you  aware 
that  in  August  1945  the  State  Department 
was  informed  that  you  were  personally  inter- 
ested in  getting  John  Maragon  to  Italy?  * 

the  president.  Same  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion as  last  week.  After  General  Vaughan 
has  testified,  then  I  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion.  Not  before. 

[2.]  Q.  Sir,  last  night  there  was  an  im- 
plication from  Mr.  McGrath  that  you  might 
personally  campaign  in  1950? 

the  president.  That  is  a  possibility. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  talked 
to  the  Girls  Nation  this  morning  you  didn't 
sound  like  a  candidate  for  another  term  in 
1952? 

the  president.  Well,  I  think  that  was  the 
implication  intended. 

Q.  Well,  the  stable  is  filled  up  with  run- 
ners. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  run  again,  aren't  you, 
sir? 


1  See  note  in  Item  200. 


the  president.  I  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion when  the  time  comes.  I  am  not  in 
Coolidge's  position,  who  said  "I  am  not — I 
do  not  choose  to  run." 

[4.]  Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  former 
Governor  Lehman  accept  the  nomination 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 

the  president.  I  would  be  happy  to  see 
Governor  Lehman  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  up  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  however.  I  am  not  in  New 
York  politics. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your 
policy  on  Federal  loans  for  toll  roads? 

the  president.  Federal  loans  for  toll 
roads?  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration has  been  making  that  sort  of  loan, 
and  they  are  good,  and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  them. 

[6.]  Q.  Is  there  a  possibility  that  you 
will  campaign  in  1950  outside  of  Missouri? 

the  president.  There  might  be  a  possi- 
bility, after  the  tickets  are  made  up.  I 
won't  be  in  the  primary.  I  will  be  trying 
to  elect  Democratic  Congressmen  after  they 
are  nominated. 
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Q.  You  won't  limit  it  to  Missouri,  sir? 

the  president.  Not  necessarily.  I  will 
go  any  place  I  please. 

Q.  That  isn't  the  primary,  sir? 

the  president.  That  isn't  the  primary. 
After  the  nominations  are  all  made,  and  the 
chips  are  down  for  the  election. 

Q.  Will  you  go  into  Ohio? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  specific 
questions.  You  will  have  to  wait  until 
things  develop. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the  con- 
siderable— the  great  amount  of  publicity, 
would  you  care  to  make  any  personal  ob- 
servation of  your  general  attitude  concern- 
ing the  prospective  talks  with  the  British  on 
economic  matters  ? 

the  president.  There  can  be  no  comment 
on  that. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe 
that  failure  to  pass  the  military  public  works 
bill  at  this  session  of  Congress  will  seriously 
hamper  defense  work  in  Alaska? 

the  president.  I  surely  do.  I  know  it  will, 
in  fact. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  you  intend  to  appoint  Robert 
Murphy  Ambassador  to  Belgium.  Is  that 
correct? 

the  president.  I  haven't  heard  of  that. 
There  will  be  an  announcement  if  that  does 
take  place,  and  you  will  know  in  plenty  of 
time  so  that  no  one  will  scoop  you.2 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  screaming  for 
economy  are  screaming  the  other  way  now, 
when  Secretary  Johnson  announced  some. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? 

the  president.  Well,  don't  you  know  that 
it's  a  solid  rule  that  the  economy  must  al- 
ways be  in  the  other  fellow's  district  and  not 


mine?  That  has  always  been  the  case. 
When  I  was  in  the  Senate  I  was  very 
careful  to  see  that  Missouri  didn't  get  gypped 
out  of  anything. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  there  been 
any  concrete  developments  on  the  Mexican 
loan? 

the  president.  No  concrete  developments. 
Same  answer  as  last  week. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  see  By- 
ron Skelton  of  Texas? 

the  president.  No,  I  didn't  see  him,  un- 
less I  met  him  last  night.  I  met  so  many 
last  night  I  can't  remember  those  I  did 
meet.    I  had  no  conversation  with  him. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  saying 
you  do  not  agree  with  Secretary  Johnson  on 
the  cutting  off  of 

the  president.  Secretary  Johnson  is  fol- 
lowing instructions  from  the  President.  We 
told  the  country  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  military  would  result  in  economies,  and 
it  will.   That's  the  demonstration  of  it. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  you 
will  be  referring  to  any  developments  on  the 
Mexican  oil  loan  by  the  time  the  Mexican 
parliament  meets  next  week? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  complaints 
from  Members  of  Congress  deter  you  in  that 
regard? 

the  president.  Not  the  slightest.  Not  the 
slightest.  We  are  trying  to  make  an  efficient 
defense  setup,  and  we  will  have  one  be- 
fore we  get  through. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  intend 
to  reappoint  Lowell  Mason  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

the  president.  It  has  not  come  up  yet, 
but  I  probably  will  reappoint  him.3 


3  On  September  21,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Robert  Murphy  as  Ambassador 
to  Belgium. 


8  On  October  6,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  re- 
appointment of  Lowell  Mason  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years. 
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[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Congress  put 
back  $238  million  in  contract  authority 
for  those  veterans  hospitals  that  were  cut  out 
earlier 

the  president.  That  is  another  economy 
measure  that  doesn't  seem  to  meet  the  gen- 
eral approval.  You  know,  I  think  there 
were  16,000  beds  called  for  in  that  program, 
and  we  had  5,000  beds  vacant;  and  the 
reason  for  that  cut  was  that  we  had  neither 
the  doctors  nor  the  patients  to  occupy  those 
extra  beds.  The  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram, of  course,  is  a  local  district  proposition. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
plans  to  go  to  St.  Louis  for  the  World  Series? 

the  president.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Cardinals  win,  of  course,  and  I  could  be 
tempted  very  easily. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  see  Mr. 
Pendergast  today? 

the  president.  Yes.  I  saw  him  yester- 
day, too.    And  last  night!     [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  say  what  about  it? 
[More  laughter] 

Q.  You  know 

the  president.  Yes,  what  about  it  ? 

Q. 1  didn't  have  an  "it"  on  the  end 

of  it. 

the  president.  That's  my  business.  He 
is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  saw  him  because  I 
wanted  to,  and  I'll  see  him  again  whenever 
I  get  ready. 

[20.]  Q.  Do  you  expect  to  go  to  Bill 
Boyle's  homecoming?  4 

the  president.  I  told  the  committee  this 
morning  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  there. 
I  never  can  tell  this  far  in  advance,  whether 
I  can  go  or  not.  Naturally,  I  would  like  to 
be  present. 


4  For  the  President's  address  in  Kansas  City  at 
a  dinner  honoring  Democratic  National  Chairman 
William  M.  Boyle,  Jr.,  on  September  29,  see  Item 
220. 


[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  your 
talk  this  morning  with  Ambassador  McDon- 
ald of  Israel,  can  you  tell  us  your  present 
view  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem? 

the  president.  I  think  that  view  has 
been  expressed;  and  that  was  a  confidential 
conversation  between  the  Ambassador  and 
myself,  and  I  have  no  comment  to  make. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  adjournment? 

the  president.   What's  that? 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  adjournment 
that's  up  in  Congress — vacation? 

the  president.  I  understood  that  it  was 
a  recess,  and  the  Congress  is  in  control  of 
its  own  actions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them 
to  consult  the  Executive  when  they  want  to 
take  a  recess. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Lucas 
gave  a  list  of  more  or  less  "must"  bills,  I 
believe  yesterday  afternoon.  Do  you  feel 
Congress  should  stay  here  until  most  of  that 
work  is  enacted? 

the  president.  I  think  I  made  that  state- 
ment along  in  January  or  February,  and  it 
still  stands. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  about  the  British 
financial  talks  again,  there  have  been  re- 
criminations on  both  sides 

the  president.  I  think  all  the  recrimi- 
nations have  all  been  in  the  newspapers,  and 
nowhere  else. 

Q.  Well 

the  president.  There  have  been  no  re- 
criminations  

Q. in  Congress  there  were 

the  president. no  recriminations  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  expect  some  good  to  come 
of  them? 

the  president.  Yes.  I  wouldn't  have  the 
conference,  if  we  didn't  expect  some  good 
to  come  from  them. 

There's  a  cartoon — I  was  going  to  say 
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there's  a  good  cartoon  in  the  Star  the  other 
day — I  have  to  give  Joe  Fox  a  boost  every 
once  in  a  while 

Joseph  A.  Fox  (Washington  Star) :  I'm  in 
left  field.    [Laughter] 

the  president. that  cartoon  showed 

Uncle  Sam  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  and  John 
Bull  on  the  other,  very  amiable  to  each  other, 
but  there  are  two  little  boys  which  say  news- 
paperman, pitching  bricks  to  each  other. 
[Laughter] 


Q.  Did  you  see  the  cartoon  with  Senator 
Kem  as  Paul  Revere  yelling  "The  British 
Are  Coming"? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  saw  it.  That  would 
be  Kem  all  right. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  August  25, 
1949. 


193    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Appointment  of 

Gordon  R.  Clapp  as  Chairman  of  an  Economic  Survey 
Mission  to  the  Near  East.    August  26,  1949 


THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL  of  the 
United  Nations  has  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  distinguished  American, 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, as  chairman  of  an  economic  survey 
mission  which  is  being  created  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission. 

Mr.  Clapp  will  head  a  mission  composed 
of  experts,  recruited  on  an  international 
basis,  which  will  examine  the  economic  sit- 
uation arising  from  the  recent  hostilities 
in  the  Near  East  and  will  recommend  to 
the  Conciliation  Commission  means  of  over- 
coming resultant  economic  dislocations,  of 
reintegrating  the  refugees  into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  area,  and  of  creating  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  will  be  conducive 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace.  In 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  it  is 
expected  that  the  survey  mission  will  com- 
plete its  work  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  Mr.  Clapp  will  then  resume  his  duties 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  United  States  Government  has  at- 
tached the  greatest  significance  to  the  work 


of  the  Conciliation  Commission  in  facilitating 
settlement  of  issues  outstanding  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  This  Gov- 
ernment now  pledges  full  support  to  the 
newly  created  economic  mission  and  stands 
ready  to  give  careful  consideration  to  such 
assistance  as  we  might  appropriately  ren- 
der, under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  mission.  I  am  confident  that  the 
United  Nations  and  its  member  states  which 
are  in  a  position  to  render  assistance  will 
do  likewise. 

Traditional  American  cultural  interests  in 
the  Near  East  have  in  recent  years  been 
reinforced  by  expanding  economic  and  com- 
mercial ties  and  by  recognition  of  the  im- 
portant role  of  that  historical  crossroads  be- 
tween three  continents  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  of  the  world  of  today. 
This  steady  expansion  of  our  relations  with 
the  Near  East  has  given  rise  to  a  natural 
interest  on  the  part  of  this  Government  in 
the  welfare  of  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  that  area.  In  so  saying,  however,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  now  as  in  the  past  we 
have  no  ax  of  special  privilege  to  grind.    We 
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do,  however,  have  an  obvious  community 
of  interest  with  the  countries  of  the  Near 
East,  and  it  is  proper  that  we  should  give 
that  relationship  the  careful  and  understand- 
ing consideration  which  it  merits. 

It  is  only  since  the  First  World  War  that 
most  of  the  states  in  the  Near  East  began 
their  march  toward  self-government  and  in- 
dependence. These  states  have  now  become 
their  own  masters.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  long  struggles  for  independence,  as  well 
as  the  recent  hostilities,  have  made  it  difficult 
for  the  peoples  of  the  area  to  achieve 
progressive  development  in  their  economic 
and  social  institutions.  The  United  States  is 
deeply  conscious  of  these  needs  and  of  the 
relationship  between  their  satisfactory  solu- 
tion and  healthy  progress  in  the  political 
field. 

With  the  termination  of  the  recent  Arab- 
Israeli  hostilities,  the  governments  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  should  now  be  in  a 
position  to  devote  the  full  measure  of  their 
abilities  and  resources  to  their  economic  and 
social  betterment.  In  my  inaugural  address 
of  January  20,  1949,  I  expressed  the  desire 
of  this  Government  to  extend  technical  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  areas  under  the 
so-called  "Point  Four"  program.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  program  to  the  Near  East 
would  be  of  material  assistance  in  reinforcing 
any  program  which  might  be  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
economic  survey  mission. 

It  would  be  oversimplifying  the  problem, 
however,  to  imply  that  solution  of  the  eco- 


nomic problems  of  the  Near  East  depends 
wholly  upon  outside  assistance.  It  is  only 
through  the  initiative  and  cooperation  of  the 
states  of  the  Near  East  that  progress  can  be 
made  toward  the  solution  of  their  own  grave 
problems.  Progress  can  be  made  only  if  the 
states  of  the  Near  East  collaborate  along 
harmonious  and  constructive  lines,  seeking 
no  advantage  one  over  the  other,  but  seek- 
ing, through  expansion  of  trade  and  the 
exchange  of  skills  and  capital,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  for  their  common 
benefit.  Progress  can  be  made  only  when 
basic  security  is  assured  through  removal  of 
threats  of  aggression,  and  full  reliance  is 
placed  on  peaceful  negotiation  and  on  the 
United  Nations  for  settlement  of  disputes. 
Progress  can  be  made  only  if  underlying 
conditions  are  modified  to  permit  the  people 
of  the  Near  East  to  share,  in  proportion 
to  their  effort,  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
factories.  All  solutions  can  be  reached  in 
time  through  democratic  and  peaceful 
processes. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Near  Eastern 
nations  affected  by  the  recent  hostilities 
will  put  aside  their  differences  and  bend  their 
energies  to  constructive  cooperation,  they  can 
find  a  basis  on  which  to  build  permanent 
peace  and  stability.  The  United  States 
stands  ready  to  lend  a  firm  and  helping 
hand  in  such  an  endeavor. 

note:  For  the  statement  by  the  President  on  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the 
Middle  East,  made  public  by  the  White  House  on 
December  30,  1949,  see  Item  274. 


194    Remarks  in  Philadelphia  at  the  American  Legion 
Convention  Luncheon.    August  29,  1949 


Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Duff,  distin- 
guished guests  and  fellow  Legionnaires,  and 
those  who  have  been  so  \ind  as  to  help  ma\e 


this  31st  Legion  Convention  a  success: 

I  appreciate  most  highly  the  courtesies 
which  have  been  extended  to  me.    I  appre- 
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ciate  very  much  the  privilege  of  riding  be- 
hind that  famous  Horse  Guard,  which  I 
understand  has  escorted  every  President  that 
has  come  to  Philadelphia  since  George 
Washington.  It  is  a  wonderful  turnout,  and 
it  makes  a  horse  artilleryman  homesick  to 
see  horses  once  more  in  use. 

I  am  scheduled,  as  you  know,  to  discuss 
some  national  interests  at  the  American 
Legion  Convention  about  3  o'clock,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  can't  make  you  a  keynote 
speech  here  now.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the 
Legionnaires  who  are  responsible  for  my 
presence  here  today,  although  I  am  a  dele- 
gate, you  understand,  from  Missouri.  I  have 
been  a  delegate  from  Missouri  for  31  years, 
and  I  hope  I  will  have  the  privilege  of  being 
a  delegate  for  31  more  years.  I  hope  all  of 
you  will  tune  in  and  listen  to  the  keynote 
speech. 

You  know,  I  was  particularly  interested 
to  meet  the  president  of  the  Union  League 
Club.  The  first  time  I  ever  had  luncheon 
in  Philadelphia  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Philadelphia  of  Masons,  and  he 
took  me  to  the  Union  League  Club  for 
lunch;  and  I  had  a  grand  luncheon  and 
enjoyed  it  immensely.    And  I  want  to  say 


that  the  windows  of  the  League  Club  were 
filled  as  I  went  by  today,  and  they  applauded. 
I  appreciated  that  more  than  anything. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  turn  on  your  radios 
and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  not 
a  Legionnaire  speech,  it  is  a  speech  on 
international  affairs  which  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  in  days  to  come,  and  one  in 
which  you  will  be  particularly  interested. 
I  didn't  intend  to  give  myself  a  plug  when  I 
got  up  here. 

I  had  been  hopeful  that  I  would  be  able 
to  compliment  the  young  singer  who  was 
going  to  appear  up  there  on  the  balcony, 
and  would  have  entertained  you  much  better 
than  I  have.  I  want  to  thank  that  orchestra 
for  playing  all  my  favorites.  I  was  listening 
every  time  they  played.  I  still  like  music. 
Some  people  think  the  country  would  have 
been  much  better  off  if  I  had  gone  ahead 
and  been  a  professional  musician. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:10  p.m.  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  His  open- 
ing words  referred  to  Albert  Greenfield,  chairman 
of  the  Citizens  Reception  Committee,  and  James  H. 
Duff,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  later  re- 
ferred to  Henry  B.  Bryans,  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  and  to  the  singer,  Mario  Lanza. 


195    Address  in  Philadelphia  at  the  American  Legion  Convention. 
August  29,  1949 


Mr.  Commander,  members  of  the  Auxiliary, 
comrades  of  the  American  Legion: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  the  American 
Legion  again  at  their  annual  convention. 

At  the  Legion  convention  last  year,  I  talked 
to  you  about  your  Government's  efforts  to 
achieve  world  peace  based  on  freedom  and 
justice.  Today,  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you 
again  about  peace,  because  I  think  that  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  and 


I  know  that  you  agree  with  me. 

Last  week  at  Miami,  before  another  con- 
vention of  veterans,  I  discussed  our  efforts 
to  protect  nations  against  aggression  and  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  talked  about  our  collective  security  agree- 
ments and  the  necessity  of  providing  mili- 
tary aid  to  other  countries  to  support  those 
agreements. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  another 
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equally  important  aspect  of  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace — that  is,  our  inter- 
national economic  policy. 

I  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
understanding and  misinformation  about 
our  international  economic  policy.  Some  of 
this  is  deliberately  stirred  up  by  certain 
newspapers  and  politicians  stricdy  for  politi- 
cal reasons.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  economic  problems  of  the  world  seem 
to  be  distant  from  our  daily  lives  and  hard 
to  understand. 

World  economic  problems  are  undoubt- 
edly complex.  But  their  importance  to  us  is 
very  clear.  World  prosperity  is  necessary  to 
world  peace.  Furthermore,  world  prosperity 
is  necessary  to  our  own  prosperity  here  in 
the  United  States.  If  these  facts  are  kept  in 
mind,  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  what 
this  country  is  trying  to  do. 

In  working  for  prosperity  in  the  postwar 
world,  the  nations  of  the  world  face  new 
problems — and  greater  ones  than  they  have 
ever  faced  before.  They  are  suffering  from 
the  terrible  after-effects  of  the  war,  which 
caused  an  almost  complete  breakdown  of 
European  industry  and  of  world  trade. 
There  is  also  the  rising  demand  of  men  all 
over  the  world  for  independence,  and  for 
a  greater  share  of  the  good  things  of  life 
which  only  a  restored  and  expanding  eco- 
nomic system  can  bring.  Added  to  these  two 
problems  there  is  a  third.  This  is  the  attempt 
of  organized  communism  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  political  domination  of  the  world 
through  the  misuse  of  the  desires  and  as- 
pirations of  mankind. 

These  problems  require  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  free  nations.  Together,  we  must 
repair  the  damage  of  war,  complete  the 
restoration  of  the  economy  of  Europe,  and 
revive  world  trade.  We  must  go  forward  to 
establish  an  expanding  world  economy  in 
which  men  everywhere  can  work  to  satisfy 


their  desire  for  freedom  and  a  better  life. 
We  must  demonstrate  that  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  free  nations  is  better  than  the 
system  of  communism. 

The  free  nations  are  determined  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  roots  of  the 
present  economic  problems  go  back  to  the 
First  World  War.  After  that  war,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  made  the  mistake  of 
following  narrow  and  shortsighted  policies 
of  economic  nationalism.  Each  country, 
Working  for  its  own  selfish  interest,  tried  to 
get  the  best  of  the  others.  Each  nation 
erected  trade  barriers  to  keep  out  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  nations.  You  all  remember 
Hawley-Smoot  and  what  it  did  to  the 
country  eventually.  Each  nation  tried  to 
dump  its  own  products  in  foreign  markets. 

These  policies  were  self-defeating.  They 
achieved  neither  national  nor  international 
prosperity.  Instead,  they  helped  to  bring 
on  the  worst  depression  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Factories  closed  down  all  over  the  world. 
Ships  lay  idle  in  harbors.  Surplus  crops 
rotted  in  the  fields.  Unemployment  grew 
and  hunger  became  widespread. 

In  every  country,  there  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
without  jobs  and  without  hope  for  the  future. 
Many  of  these  young  people  became  the  prey 
of  unscrupulous  demagogues.  They  joined 
the  Black  Shirts  of  Italy  and  the  Storm 
Troopers  of  Germany.  They  were  the  tools 
of  the  Japanese  militarists.  In  the  end,  they 
marched  to  war  under  the  bloody  banners  of 
those  dictatorships. 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  re- 
solved that  the  international  economic  chaos 
which  had  led  to  war  should  not  occur  again. 
We  knew  that  permanent  peace  could  not 
exist  if  the  nations  of  the  world  resumed 
the  policy  of  dog-eat-dog. 

Consequently,  the  United  States  joined 
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with  other  nations  to  prepare  for  a  peaceful 
economic  world.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  was  set  up  to  deal  with  exchange 
and  monetary  problems  among  nations. 
The  International  Bank  was  established  to 
provide  investment  capital  for  reconstruction 
and  development.  In  our  proposals  for  a 
world  trade  organization,  the  United  States 
outlined  a  method  for  breaking  down  the 
trade  barriers  which  had  strangled  world 
commerce  in  the  period  between  the  two 
wars.  As  the  war  ended,  we  made  billions 
of  dollars  available  to  relieve  suffering  and 
repair  the  damage  of  war.  We  are  proud 
of  that  accomplishment. 

These  were  good  beginnings.  Never  be- 
fore in  history  had  nations  made  such  care- 
ful, long-range  plans  for  a  better  economic 
future.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  the  victors  attempted  to  bring  the 
vanquished  back  to  life  and  to  prevent  their 
people  from  starving  to  death.  It  has  never 
been  done  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  I  am  proud  we  did  it. 

Shortly  after  the  war  ended,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  economic  life  of 
the  world  was  more  badly  disrupted  than 
anyone  had  expected. 

Still  further  difficulties  were  created  when 
it  became  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  join  in  working  for  world  economic 
recovery.  Russia  was  hostile  to  European 
economic  cooperation.  Russia  refused  to 
join  in  the  European  recovery  program,  and 
prevented  its  satellites  from  joining.  Rus- 
sia's aggressive  foreign  policy  created  alarms 
and  fears  that  hampered  recovery.  On  every 
hand,  there  was  evidence  that  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  aimed  at  prolonging 
the  distress  and  suffering  of  free  nations. 

If  we  had  been  discouraged  by  these  dif- 
ficulties and  had  abandoned  our  efforts,  the 
results  would  have  been  disastrous.  Once 
again  the  streets  of  Europe  would  have 


been  filled  with  crowds  of  hungry  and  hope- 
less men  and  women.  Once  again,  unscru- 
pulous agitators  would  have  used  these  angry 
millions  to  create  tyranny  and  slavery. 

But  the  nations  did  not  let  this  happen. 
The  free  nations  went  ahead  with  our  re- 
covery programs.  As  a  result,  production  has 
risen  greatly  in  Europe.  Men  and  women 
there  have  jobs  and  food  and  a  hope  for 
the  future.  They  know  that  the  democratic 
way  is  the  way  of  hope. 

The  free  nations  have  overcome  the  dan- 
ger of  immediate  postwar  collapse,  but  we 
have  yet  to  achieve  the  sound  and  expanding 
world  economy  that  is  necessary  for  a  last- 
ing prosperity  and  peace. 

This  larger  task  is  the  one  that  now  con- 
fronts us. 

The  free  nations  have  the  resources  and 
the  means  to  accomplish  that  task. 

Together,  they  have  most  of  the  indus- 
trial capacity  of  the  world.  They  have  vast 
supplies  of  raw  materials.  They  have  in- 
dustrious and  skillful  populations.  The  free 
nations  together  have  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  better  way  of  life  for  man- 
kind. What  is  needed  is  to  draw  these  ele- 
ments together  into  a  continually  expanding 
and  productive  international  economy. 

Such  a  world  economy  is  vital,  not  only  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  but  also  to  our  own 
national  prosperity  and  security.  We  in  the 
United  States  depend  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  many  vital  minerals  and  other  raw 
materials.  Without  foreign  trade,  many  of 
our  industries  would  suffer.  Without  for- 
eign trade,  for  example,  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  develop  atomic 
energy.  Moreover,  we  need  to  sell  many 
things  abroad.  Our  cotton,  our  wheat,  our 
tobacco,  for  example,  must  have  foreign 
markets.  Our  prosperity  would  be  seriously 
damaged  if  the  export  of  our  products  were 
cut  off. 
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We  cannot,  therefore,  fall  back  into  eco- 
nomic isolationism.  Instead,  we  must  take 
every  action  we  can  to  bring  about  more 
trade,  expanding  markets,  and  growth  and 
development  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
our  own. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  we  face 
is  the  fact  that,  at  present,  foreign  nations 
need  to  buy  more  things  from  us  than  we 
need  to  buy  from  them.  They  have  called 
upon  us  for  food  and  raw  materials  in  un- 
precedented amounts.  Furthermore,  many 
countries  need  equipment  and  machinery, 
which  only  we  can  supply,  if  they  are  to 
develop  their  own  resources  and  raise  their 
own  standards  of  living. 

The  urgent  demand  which  foreign  coun- 
tries have  for  these  things  far  exceeds  their 
present  ability  to  pay  for  them.  As  a  result, 
world  trade  is  now  seriously  out  of  bal- 
ance. 

We  have  both  short-range  and  long-range 
plans  for  meeting  these  difficulties.  We  will 
continue  the  European  recovery  program 
as  our  principal  means  of  meeting  emer- 
gency needs  in  the  next  3  years.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  moving  ahead  with  long-range 
measures. 

We  are  encouraging  American  business  to 
make  productive  investments  abroad  in  in- 
creasing volume.  Through  such  invest- 
ments, foreign  countries — especially  under- 
privileged areas — will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
equipment  that  they  so  desperately  need. 

We  are  also  planning  to  help  the  people 
in  underprivileged  areas  to  learn  modern 
industrial  and  agricultural  methods.  By  this 
means,  they  will  be  able  to  double  and  re- 
double their  production.  By  this  means, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  an  increased  con- 
tribution to  an  expanding  world  economy 
and  a  balanced  world  trade. 

In  addition,  we  must  continue  our  well- 
established  policy  of  negotiating  reciprocal 


trade  agreements  in  order  to  reduce  bar- 
riers to  international  trade.  These  agree- 
ments enable  us  to  buy  more  from  other 
nations  at  the  same  time  that  they  help  to 
maintain  markets  abroad  for  our  own  prod- 
ucts. We  must  increase  our  buying  abroad 
if  we  are  to  achieve  a  balanced  world  trade. 

Furthermore,  we  are  encouraging  closer 
regional  ties  among  nations  in  order  to 
lower  trade  barriers  and  increase  production. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  our  aid,  are  working  toward  closer 
ties  of  economic  union.  Already,  through 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  they  have  begun  to  make  joint 
decisions  that  affect  their  basic  economic 
policies.  In  the  Council  of  Europe,  now 
meeting  at  Strasbourg,  more  far-reaching 
measures  of  European  union  are  being 
considered. 

Closer  economic  union  means  a  difficult 
period  of  transition  for  the  countries  that 
enter  into  it,  but  it  is  essential  for  a  better 
world.  The  United  States  will  do  what  it 
can  to  aid  the  European  nations  to  achieve 
greater  unity. 

As  we  go  ahead  with  these  long-range 
measures  for  a  stable  and  growing  world 
economy,  we  shall  have  to  adjust  our  actions 
to  changing  conditions.  We  shall  need  to  be 
alert  to  new  developments,  and  turn  to  ad- 
vantage every  possible  resource. 

We  shall  be  concerned  in  the  months  im- 
mediately ahead  with  certain  special  and 
urgent  problems  arising  out  of  the  present 
unbalanced  state  of  world  trade.  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
will  soon  be  here  to  discuss  some  of  these 
problems.  We  look  upon  these  talks  as  dis- 
cussions among  friends  about  problems 
which  affect  us  all,  and  in  the  solution  of 
which  we  all  have  a  common  interest.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  well  aware  of  what 
the  war  meant  to  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
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stresses  and  strains  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the  British  people  in  recent  years.  The 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
find  here  a  warm  personal  welcome  and  may 
be  assured  that  these  mutual  problems  will 
be  examined  by  us  in  a  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness and  helpfulness. 

In  our  discussions  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
as  in  our  approach  to  problems  with  other 
nations,  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
basic  underlying  principles  upon  which  the 
economic  policy  of  the  free  nations  must  be 
based. 

The  first  principle  which  we  should  clearly 
understand  is  that  a  sound  and  expanding 
world  economy  is  essential  to  world  peace. 
International  economic  discussions  revolve 
around  such  prosaic  things  as  tobacco  and 
rubber  and  rates  of  interest  and  the  value 
of  currencies.  But,  behind  all  these,  lie  the 
great  objectives  of  satisfying  the  material 
and  spiritual  needs  of  mankind  and  pre- 
serving democratic  freedom. 

The  second  principle  which  should  be 
clearly  understood  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
expand  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
among  nations.  Sound  and  prosperous  re- 
lations among  nations  rest  upon  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  on  a  business 
basis.  We  are  not  engaged  in  a  charitable 
enterprise.  We  are  not  looking  for  trick 
solutions  to  deep-seated  problems. 

The  third  principle  is  that  we  cannot 
succeed  in  creating  a  sound  and  expanding 
world  economy  unless  we  keep  everlastingly 
at  it.  There  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  we 
shall  become  impatient  or  annoyed  by  de- 
lays and  obstacles.  But  we  cannot  throw 
in  our  hand  and  walk  out  of  the  game. 
Nor  can  any  other  nation  afford  to  do  that. 
The  path  of  mutual  adjustment  and  com- 
bined economic  effort  is  not  an  easy  one. 
The  economic  interests  of  nations  are  not 


easily  reconciled.  No  group  can  get  all 
it  wants.  But  there  is  no  other  way  to  the 
solution  of  our  difficulties  than  the  way  of 
mutual  concession  and  cooperation. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  the  democratic 
nations  are  not  proposing  to  interfere  in 
one  another's  internal  politics.  We  know 
very  well  how  we  would  feel  if  some  for- 
eign nation  tried  to  tell  us  how  to  vote.  We 
recognize  that  each  nation  has  its  own  politi- 
cal problems  and  that  it  uses  different  polit- 
ical labels  and  different  slogans  from  those 
we  use  at  home.  In  the  same  way,  nations 
have  different  business  practices  and  different 
governmental  devices  for  achieving  the  same 
economic  ends. 

A  community  of  democratic  nations  can- 
not insist  on  uniformity  in  matters  of  poli- 
tics or  business.  The  only  uniformity  on 
which  they  can  insist — and  this  is  what  binds 
them  together  as  free  nations — is  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  democracy — true  democracy,  not 
the  fake  kind  put  out  by  the  Communists — 
coupled  with  a  common  desire  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  of  their  citizens. 

On  the  basis  of  these  four  principles,  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  can  solve  the  dif- 
ficulties which  confront  them.  On  the  basis 
of  these  principles,  they  can  achieve  their 
goal  of  a  sound  and  expanding  world  econ- 
omy. 

There  is  one  more  thing  for  us,  as  Ameri- 
cans, to  remember.  Our  country  is  the 
most  important  economic  unit  in  the  world 
today.  The  future  of  the  world  depends 
upon  the  continuation  of  our  own  economic 
growth  and  development.  If  we  can  con- 
tinue to  increase  our  national  income,  and 
to  raise  our  standards  of  living,  the  solution 
of  international  economic  problems  will  be 
far  less  difficult. 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  in 
building  a  peaceful  world,  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  does 
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not  want  to  see  that  peace  in  the  world  in 
the  future.  We  can  contribute  to  that  cause 
in  our  daily  lives,  in  our  jobs,  in  our  think- 
ing. We  contribute  to  peace  when  we  work 
for  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  United 
States.  We  contribute  to  peace  when  we 
reject  the  claims  of  those  selfish  interests, 
here  and  abroad,  that  would  turn  us  against 
the  cause  of  international  cooperation.  We 
contribute  to  peace  when  we  ask  for  Divine 
guidance  and  help  for  the  efforts  of  man- 
kind to  establish  understanding  and  good 
will  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3  p.m.  at  Convention 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  His  opening  words  "Mr. 
Commander"  referred  to  Perry  Brown,  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion.  The  address 
was  broadcast  over  radio. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson,  a  past  National  Commander,  pre- 
sented   the   President   with    the   American   Legion 


Distinguished  Service  Medal.  The  President  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

"Mr.  Commander,  Mr.  Secretary: 

"You  know,  I  have  been  a  Legionnaire  for — 
well,  I  would  hate  to  say,  about  30  years.  As  I 
said  awhile  ago,  this  is  the  31st  meeting  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  its  organization  is  now  in 
its  31st  year  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  of  America.    That  comes  first. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  wonderful  medal. 
I  hope  I  can  deserve  it.  I  shall  treasure  it  highly 
and  do  my  best  to  live  up  to  it. 

"I  am  reminded  by  your  Commander  that  I 
have  been  in  this  hall  once  before.  I  see  banners 
from  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Washing- 
ton, and  Oregon,  and  it  was  about  the  same  then, 
only  we  were  here  for  a  different  purpose.  I  am 
very  happy  that  we  are. 

"Again  I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  kindness  to  me,  and  for  the  medal,  which 
I  hope  I  shall  always  earn. 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

In  recalling  that  he  had  been  in  the  hall  before 
the  President  referred  to  his  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1948. 


196    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  for  the 
Construction  of  the  Weber  Basin  Reclamation 
Project,  Utah.    August  30,  1949 


I  HAVE  approved  S.  2391,  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Weber  Basin  reclamation  project,  Utah. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Weber  Basin  project  for  the  purposes 
of  supplying  irrigation  water  to  70,000  acres 
of  new  lands  and  supplemental  water  to 
30,000  acres  of  land  now  inadequately  ir- 
rigated; supplying  municipal,  industrial, 
and  domestic  water;  controlling  floods;  gen- 
erating and  selling  electricity;  and  for  other 
beneficial  purposes. 

I  have  signed  this  bill  with  reluctance 
because  it  was  enacted  without  following  the 
normal  procedures  for  obtaining  full  infor- 


mation and  adequate  review  concerning  irri- 
gation projects  before  authorization.  The 
bill  appears  to  have  been  enacted  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  contained  in  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  report  had 
not  been  reviewed  by  other  interested 
agencies  or  by  the  Executive  Office.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  final  report 
on  the  project  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  under  these 
circumstances  raises  a  number  of  serious 
questions.  These  questions  are  raised  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  sufficient  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  adequacy  of  the  data 
contained   in  the  report  of  the  Regional 
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Director,  and  because  the  bill  represents  in 
some  respects  basic  departures  from  the 
established  reclamation  law. 

I  have  given  my  approval  to  the  bill  only 
because  I  am  convinced,  after  careful  study 
and  after  discussions  with  several  Members 
of  Congress  from  Utah,  that  the  project  is 
basically  sound  and  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  overcome  the  most  serious  difficulties 
arising  from  the  lack  of  adequate  considera- 
tion before  the  project  was  authorized. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  appear 
to  be  most  questionable  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  authorizes  the  repayment  of  irriga- 
tion water  supply  costs  over  a  period  of 
60  years  instead  of  the  period  of  40  years 
which  has  prevailed  heretofore  under  the 
reclamation  law. 

2.  The  project  report  of  the  Regional  Di- 
rector contemplates  a  nonreimbursable  allo- 
cation of  cost  in  the  amount  of  $4,656,000 
for  recreation.  The  allocation  of  cost  to 
recreational  facilities  is  not  now  authorized 
under  reclamation  law.  If  the  allocation 
authorized  in  connection  with  the  project 
were  uniformly  applied  as  a  precedent,  it 
would  ultimately  involve  the  Government  in 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

3.  Under  the  proposed  repayment  plan  for 
the  project,  the  amounts  repaid  by  munici- 
pal and  industrial  users  would  be  applied 
first  to  the  repayment  of  the  cost  allocated 
to  municipal  and  industrial  purposes,  and 
then  to  the  repayment  of  part  of  the  cost 
allocated  to  irrigation — all  of  this  on  a  basis 
which  would  provide  total  revenues  over  a 
period  of  60  years  sufficient  only  to  cover  the 
total  reimbursable  cost  without  interest. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  receiving  no  interest  on 
the  reimbursable  irrigation  cost,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  also  receive  no  interest  on 
the  reimbursable  cost  for  municipal  and 
industrial  uses. 


4.  The  report  on  the  project  was  not  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
review  and  comment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
Consequently,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
had  no  adequate  opportunity  to  consider  the 
phases  of  the  project  in  which  it  is  inter- 
ested. On  the  basis  of  such  study  as  he  has 
had  time  to  make,  however,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  raises  serious  questions  as  to  the 
amount  allocated  for  flood  control. 

5.  The  report  on  the  project  was  not  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Consequently,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
that  Department  to  express  its  views  with 
regard  to  the  agricultural  and  economic 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  plan. 

There  is  no  urgency  for  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  Weber  Basin  project.  In 
fact,  the  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
call  for  construction  to  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  12  years.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  objections  to  the  present  authorization 
can,  for  the  most  part,  be  eliminated — 
some  of  them  by  future  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  some  by  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion which  the  bill  fortunately  permits. 

The  bill  does  not  commit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  cost  allocations  made 
in  the  report  of  the  Regional  Director.  It 
is  flexible  enough  to  permit  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  cost  on  an  equitable  and  sound 
basis  consistent  with  the  facilities  and  system 
of  operation  finally  adopted  for  the  project. 
The  construction  of  the  proposed  recrea- 
tional facilities  can  be  postponed  until  such 
time  as  the  Congress  has  enacted  basic 
standards  for  the  allocation  of  costs  to  rec- 
reational purposes  in  connection  with  rec- 
lamation projects.  The  questions  of  proper 
allocation  of  flood  control  benefits  and  con- 
struction costs  can  be  resolved  between  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  the  Army. 
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Additional  information  concerning  the  abil- 
ity of  water  users  to  repay  the  costs  of  irri- 
gation features  of  the  project  can  be  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  questions  of  a  60-year  re- 
payment period  and  interest  on  the  reim- 
bursable costs  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  users  will  be  reconsidered  when  a 
complete  study  of  this  project  is  available. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps:  To  complete  his  study  of  this 
project  and  submit  a  final  report;  to  defer 
initiation  of  construction  of  any  of  the  recre- 
ational facilities  pending  determination  of 
a  national  policy  on  recreation  at  water  re- 
sources development  projects;  to  work  out 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army  a  sound 
flood  control  plan  and  cost  allocations;  to 
consult  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  repay  the 
costs  of  the  irrigation  features;  to  make  such 
other  adjustments  in  the  plans,  estimates, 
cost  allocations,  and  repayment  obligations 
as  may  be  required  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
and  the  data  which  will  become  available 
when  detailed  surveys,  engineering  designs, 
and  refined  estimates  are  completed;  and  to 


defer  final  negotiations  on  any  repayment 
contracts  with  the  water  users  until  definite 
repayment  amounts  and  conditions  are 
settled. 

I  do  not  intend  to  submit  any  requests 
for  construction  appropriations  until  the 
above  preparation  has  been  accomplished 
and  it  is  known  as  surely  as  possible  what  is 
going  to  be  done,  how  much  it  will  cost, 
how  much  is  going  to  be  repaid  and  when. 
It  would  seem  that  this  plan  for  proceeding 
with  the  Weber  Basin  project  is  only  fair 
to  the  water  users  who  will  eventually  have  to 
return  to  the  United  States  the  investment 
allocated  to  irrigation  and  municipal  water 
supplies. 

I  have  always  favored  a  sound  water 
resources  development  program  and  the 
authorization  of  additional  projects  as  needs 
arise  and  as  they  are  found  to  be  justified. 
I  consider  it  essential  that  the  program  be 
not  jeopardized  by  premature  authorization 
of  projects  in  advance  of  resolution  of  ques- 
tionable features.  To  do  so  may  lead  to  un- 
sound action  which  will  endanger  the  success 
of  our  whole  reclamation  program. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  2391  is  Public  Law  273  (63 
Stat.  677). 


197    Remarks  to  the  Conference  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
August  30,  1949 


I  HAVE  just  signed  a  proclamation  here 
which  is  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
entitled  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week  for  1949,  and  it  starts 
on  the  2d  day  of  October. 

It  is  a  request  to  all  Governors,  and  State 
officials,  and  the  officials  of  the  National 
Government,  and  all  organizations,  frater- 


nal organizations,  labor  unions,  and  every- 
body who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
physically  handicapped  program,  to  start 
off  on  the  2d  of  October  for  another  year  of 
effort.  The  past  one  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful one,  so  I  understand.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  this  program,  and  am  anx- 
ious to  see  it  a  continuing  success. 
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I  am  working  at  it  from  both  ends.  I 
am  doing  everything  I  possibly  can  to  restore 
the  physically  handicapped  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  self-supporting,  and  I  am 
doing  everything  I  possibly  can  to  prevent 
physical  handicaps  from  happening. 

I  have  had  meetings  in  session  after  session 
with  Governors,  and  organizations,  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  the  unnecessary  crippling 
of  people.  There  are  millions  of  people  who 
have  been  injured  unnecessarily,  through 
plain  carelessness  on  their  own  part,  or  on 
the  part  of  some  other  source. 

That,  I  think,  is  just  as  important  as  the 
rehabilitation,  because  if  we  are  successful 
in  the  first,  we  won't  have  so  much  to  do 
in  the  second — although  there  are  unavoid- 
able accidents  which  sometimes  happen  in 
spite  of  all  you  can  do. 

As  a  result  of  those  accidents,  and  as  a 


result  of  war,  we  must  continue  to  work  to 
the  very  best  of  our  ability  to  see  that  these 
people  are  given  a  better  outlook  on  life, 
because  when  a  person  feels  that  he  is  a 
part  of  society,  and  that  he  is  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  that  society,  he  makes  a  better 
citizen,  and  he  makes  himself  a  happier 
life. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:50  p.m.  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House. 

The  conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
August  30,  1949.  On  the  same  day  the  President 
signed  Proclamation  2855,  "National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week,  1949"  (3  CFR  1949- 
i953Comp.,p.  30). 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  August  22, 
Ross  T.  Mclntire,  chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week,  stated  that  representatives  from  more 
than  20  States  would  attend  the  conference  in  addi- 
tion to  the  committee  members. 


198    Telegram  to  the  Governors  Concerning  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 
August  31,  1949 


I  HAVE  called  a  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  and  have 
appointed  a  committee  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens to  give  general  direction  to  the  under- 
taking, under  the  Chairmanship  of  Honor- 
able Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Federal  Security 
Administrator. 

The  value  of  this  conference  will  depend 
upon  full  participation  of  each  state.  Mr. 
Ewing  will  communicate  to  you  a  suggestion 
that  either  you  designate  an  existing  body 
broadly  representative  in  your  state,  or 
appoint  a  state  committee  to  serve  for  this 


conference.  I  shall  personally  appreciate 
your  cooperation  in  making  the  conference 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  child  life  in 
America. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  telegrams  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  conference  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  December  3-7,  1950. 

For  the  President's  remarks  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Committee  on  September  8,  1949,  see 
Item  204. 
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199    Statement  by  the  President:  Labor  Day. 
September  1,  1949 


THIS  IS  the  fifth  year  in  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  call  upon  the  American 
people  to  observe  Labor  Day — a  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  workers  who  have  helped  so 
much  in  the  advance  of  our  country  to  the 
position  of  responsibility  and  opportunity 
it  occupies  in  the  world  today. 

The  American  worker  enjoys  an  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  status  solidly 
established  on  democratic  principles  and  un- 
equaled  elsewhere  in  the  world.  From  time 
to  time  labor  has  suffered  setbacks,  but  on 
each  such  occasion  its  essential  strength  has 
asserted  itself  and  progress  has  been  resumed. 
And  as  labor  has  progressed,  so  has  the 
Nation. 

Labor  Day,  however,  is  more  than  a  holi- 
day for  celebrating  the  achievements  of  the 
worker  and  extolling  his  contribution  to  the 
forward  march  of  our  economy.  This  year, 
more  than  ever,  it  is  a  time  for  a  sober 
evaluation  of  the  problems  that  labor,  to- 
gether with  all  other  groups  in  our  country, 
faces  in  our  complex  world,  and  of  our 


mutual  responsibility  in  meeting  them. 

Labor  has  become  a  full  partner  in  our 
economy.  The  machinery  for  weighing 
labor's  needs  and  for  adjusting  the  problems 
of  labor-management  relations  is  being  de- 
veloped and  improved  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  employers  and  employees.  But  to- 
day labor  must  also  be  a  full  partner  in  all 
our  undertakings,  not  only  within  our 
borders  but  beyond  the  seas;  for  in  the  long 
run  our  actions  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
will  affect  the  welfare  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  that  states- 
men in  the  ranks  of  labor  are  alert  to  their 
responsibility  in  this  field  and  are  making 
a  vital  contribution  to  our  international 
programs. 

I  am  confident  that  labor  will  give  the 
same  devotion  to  the  attainment  of  our  com- 
mon objectives  at  home  and  abroad  that  it 
has  long  demonstrated  in  seeking  better 
working  conditions,  adequate  wages,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  security  for  workers  and 
their  families. 
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the  president,  [i.]  I  want  to  open  the 
proceedings  by  making  an  announcement 
in  anticipation  of  any  questions — that  nego- 
tiations in  the  Mexican  oil  loan  will  con- 
tinue. I  have  been  interested  in  that  ever 
since  it  came  up,  and  I  have  had  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject  with  the  President  of 
Mexico,  and  eventually  I  am  sure  we  will 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  will  be  satisfac- 
tory both  to  us  and  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 


Q.  When  you  say  you  have  had  conver- 
sations with  the  President  of  Mexico,  do  you 
mean  right  recently,  or  on  his 

the  president.  On  my  visit  there,  and 
on  his  visit  here  we  had  the  conversations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  heard  when  I  was 
west  this  summer  that  Ed  Pauley  had  a  part 
of  this 

the  president.  Ed  Pauley  has  no  connec- 
tion with  it  whatever.  Ed  Pauley  made  an 
agreement  on  his  own  with  the  Government 
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of  Mexico,  long  before  these  talks  were 
thought  of. 

Q.  But  he  is  not — he  is  not  promoting 
this  one? 

the  president.  No  interest  in  this  at  all. 
Neither  is  any  other  company  that  I  know 
of,  except  some  that  are  working  to  keep  it 
from  being  negotiated. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Senator  Chavez  dis- 
cuss it  with  you  yesterday? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Yes. 

Q.  He  didn't  plan  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
good  neighbor,  but 

the  president.  Yes,  that's  the  way  it  has 
always  been.  It  has  been  on  that  basis  all 
the  time. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  im- 
plication in  the  proposed  visit  on  the  part 
of  the  Sixth  Task  Fleet  to  a  Spanish  port  for 
the  first  time  in  10  years? 

the  president.  None  that  I  know  of. 

[3»]  Q»  Could  you  elaborate  on  that 
point  about  possibly  some  companies  trying 
to  stop  the  loan? 

the  president.  It  will  be  elaborated  on  at 
a  later  date,  not  now. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  were  you  pleased 
with  Governor  Lehman's  decision  to  accept 
the  senatorial  nomination  in  New  York? 

the  president.  I  certainly  was.  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  and  told  him  I  hoped  he  would 
run,  so  of  course  I  am  pleased  he  decided  to 
doit. 

Q.  When  did  you  write  the  letter,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Oh,  about  a  week  ago. 

Q.  Is  the  decision  that  old,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  You  will  have  to  ask  Governor 
Lehman.  He  made  the  decision,  not  I.  He 
wrote  me  and  recommended  a  judge  to  me, 
and  I  answered  his  letter  and  told  him  that  I 
had  heard  he  was  going  to  run  for  the  Senate 


and  I  would  be  pleased  if  he  did.  It  was 
personal  correspondence — very  satisfactory 
to  him  and  to  me  both. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  will  win,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

the  president.  Yes  he  will.  Of  course 
he  will.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  making  any 
speeches  in  New  York? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion until  after  the  primary,  if  they  have  a 
primary.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  a 
primary  there  or  not. 

Q.  Yes. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  of  your 
program? 

the  president.  My  opinion  is  just  what 
it  was  last  January.  We  are  going  to  put 
over  the  fair  deal  program  before  we  get 
through,  in  toto.  You  know,  there  are  two 
sessions  of  the  81st  Congress  and  this,  the 
first  one,  is  not  over  yet,  so  you  can't  draw 
any  conclusions.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
it  is  over,  I  hear. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that 
General  Vaughan  got  a  fair  deal  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee?  1 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  the  re- 
ports that  the  suspended  Quartermaster 
General  is  to  be  reinstated  momentarily? 

the  president.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe 
that  the  NSRB  or  the  Air  Force  should  have 
the  authority  to  determine  where  bomber 
construction  should  be  done  by  private  air- 
plane industry? 

the  president.  Ask  me  that  question 
again? 


1  See  note  in  Item  161  [5]. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Air  Force  or 
the  NSRB  has  the  final  authority  in  deter- 
mining where  bomber  construction  should 
be  done  by  private  airplane  industry? 

the  president.  I  think  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  the  long  run,  probably  will 
have  the  final  say  on  that. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Do  you  have  any  reflections 
on  the  state  of  world  peace  on  this  anniver- 
sary? 

the  president.  Of  course  I  am  exceed- 
ingly happy  that  the  shooting  war  did  not 
continue.  I  have  been  rather  disappointed 
that  the  war  of  nerves  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  last  3  or  4  years,  and  I  am  sincerely 
hoping  that  eventually  that  war  of  nerves 
will  end  up  in  surrender,  as  the  shooting 
war  did,  and  that  we  will  have  peace  in  the 
world.  That's  all  I  have  been  working  for 
since  I  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  mean  by 
"end  up  in  surrender"? 

the  president.  Just  what  I  said.  I  can't 
make  it  any  plainer. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  interested 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us  any 
idea 

the  president.  Wait  a  minute  here! 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  war  of 
nerves,  and  what  you  thought  about  the  pres- 
ent intensity,  is  it  slacking  off 

the  president.  It  is  slacking  off. 

Q. so  far  as  you  know? 

the  president.  It  is  slacking  off.  I  think 
it  is  slacking  off  very  much.  Very  decidedly 
slacking  off. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
any  idea  how  soon  you  may  nominate  these 
new  judgeships? 

the  president.  Just  as  soon  as  I  am  ready 


to  make  the  nominations,  I  will  announce 
them  in  plenty  of  time  so  that  you  will  know 
it. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  make 
any  comment  on  these  reported  Russian 
troop  movements  around  the  Balkans — ap- 
parently into  Yugoslavia? 

the  president.  No,  I  can  make  no  com- 
ment on  it. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Congressman 
Wolverton  said  yesterday  that  when  the 
House  reconvenes  he  is  going  to  make  an 
investigation  of  what  he  calls  inept  handling 
by  the  State  Department  of  the  Mexican 
oil  loan? 

the  president.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
don't  think  the  Congressman  knows  exacdy 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
reappoint  Mr.  Clark  to  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that.2 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  called  the 
last  Congress  a  "do-nothing"  Congress. 
Would  you  care  to  evaluate  this  one  up  to 
date? 

the  president.  I  told  you  that  this  Con- 
gress could  not  be  evaluated  until  it  is  fin- 
ished. It  has  not  finished  the  first  session 
yet,  and  it  still  has  the  other  session  to  go.  I 
think  its  record  will  be  all  right  when  they 
are  finished. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  General 
Vaughan  said  yesterday  that  John  Maragon 
will  probably  be  barred  from  the  White 
House.    Have  you  issued  any  such  order? 

the  president.  The    committee    hearing 

2Gilmore  D.  Clark  was  originally  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  on  April 
15,  1932.  His  term  of  office  had  expired  on  March 
10,  1949,  and  was  not  renewed.  He  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  during  the  final  8 
years  of  his  tenure. 
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was  held  up  at  the  Capitol.    We  will  not 
continue  it  up  here.3 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  contem- 
plate asking  for  any  extension  of  the  steel 
truce,  in  view  of  the  prolonged  hearings? 

the  president.  The  matter  has  not  come 
up  to  me  yet.4 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  re- 
ferred to  the  war  of  nerves,  were  you  re- 
ferring to  the  war  of  nerves  between 
Communist  governments  and  democratic 
governments? 

the  president.  Yes,  that  is  just  as  plain 
as  it  can  possibly  be.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
war  of  nerves  will  cease,  that  everybody  will 
get  in  the  mood  for  general  world  peace, 
and  when  they  do  that  it  will  just  take  a 
very  short  time  to  get  everything  worked  out 
the  way  it  ought  to  be.  The  United  Nations 
then  will  function  as  it  should,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  we  will  have  generations  of 
world  peace. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
reappoint  Garland  Ferguson  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make.5 


3  John  Maragon,  former  Government  employee  and 
holder  of  a  White  House  pass,  was  a  central  figure 
in  the  "five  percenter"  inquiry. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  General  Vaughan 
before  the  subcommittee  investigating  influence  in 
Government  procurement,  Mr.  Maragon  had  access 
to  the  White  House  and  had  been  observed  using 
the  general's  telephone  to  make  personal  calls. 
When  asked  if  he  thought  it  was  now  possible  to 
keep  Maragon  out  of  the  White  House,  General 
Vaughan  replied,  "I  think  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  probable." 

4  See  Item  209. 

8  On  October  18,  1949,  the  White  House  released 
the  text  of  the  President's  letter  accepting  the  resig- 
nation of  Garland  S.  Ferguson  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  be  effective  as  of 
November  15,  1949.  Mr.  Ferguson's  letter  of 
resignation  was  released  with  the  President's  reply. 
Mr.  Ferguson  served  on  the  Commission  for  22 
years,  the  longest  term  of  service  since  the  Commis- 


[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any- 
thing you  could  tell  us  about  the  new  chair- 
man on  the  Fine  Arts  Commission? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  no  announce- 
ments to  make  on  that. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  just  to  clear  up 
one  of  the  questions  in  the  hearings,  do  you 
contemplate  any  change  in  your  Army  Aide? 

the  president.  I  do  not. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  were  you  pleased 
with  the  Senate's  action  defeating  the  Mc- 
Clellan  economic  amendment  the  other 
day?  6 

the  president.  Certainly  —  certainly. 
That  was  absolutely  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  it.  The  Senate  did  the  right  thing 
on  that.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Congress, 
after  I  send  the  budget  to  the  Congress,  to 
analyze  that  budget  and  appropriate  or  not. 
That  is  their  function,  and  they  can't  trans- 
fer that  function  to  me.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  having  a  Congress,  if  I  have  a 
budget  without  having  appropriations  prop- 
erly analyzed  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  which  is  what  the  Con- 
stitution calls  for? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  plans 
of  your  own,   sir,  to  restore  the  balance 


sion    was   created,    and    served    as    Chairman   five 
times. 

8  S.J.  Res.  108,  "To  reduce  expenditures  in  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1950  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,"  introduced  by  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan  of  Arkansas  and  29  other  Senators  on  June 

13,  1949- 

The  resolution  directed  the  President  to  reduce 
expenditures  to  be  made  during  the  1950  fiscal  year 
by  no  less  than  5  percent.  No  single  agency  was 
to  be  cut  by  more  than  20  percent.  An  attempt 
by  Senator  McClellan  to  include  this  legislation  as 
a  provision  of  H.R.  4146,  the  military  appropriations 
legislation,  failed  on  August  29.  Although  63 
Senators  had  signed  a  petition  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote,  it  failed  to 
carry  because  of  a  parliamentary  ruling  requiring 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  The  measure 
remained  on  the  calendar,  but  as  separate  legislation. 
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of  the  defense  establishment,  that  might 
affect 

the  president.  The  budget  that  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  was  the  budget  that  I  thought 
was  absolutely  necessary.  I  stand  behind 
that  budget  full  tilt  now.  The  reason  for 
the  abliity  to  make  a  cut  in  the  defense  de- 
partment was  the  carrying  out  of  what  I  had 
asked  the  Congress  to  carry  out  3  years  ago 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  defense  depart- 
ment. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  did  you 
say  to  the  farm  group  yesterday  that  got 
such  fast  action  that  they  reported  the  bill 
last  night?  7 


7  S.  2522,  "To  stabilize  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities," introduced  in  the  Senate  on  August  31, 
1949,  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico. 


the  president.  I  didn't  say  very  much  of 
anything.  They  discussed  the  situation 
among  themselves  and  found  that  they  were 
not  as  far  apart  as  they  thought  they  were. 
That  is  usually  the  case  when  you  can  get 
people  together  and  get  them  to  sit  down 
and  talk.  When  you  are  reasonable  you  can 
always  come  to  a  conclusion  that  will  work, 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
reports  of  a  possible  economic  union  with 
Great  Britain.    Have  you  any  comment? 

the  president.  I  hadn't  heard  anything 
about  it,  so  I  can't  comment  on  it. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at 
the  White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1949. 
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SECRETARY  JOHNSON  is  making  all 
possible  effort  to  place  the  employees  who  are 
being  released  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  addition,  I  request  all  Federal 
appointing  officers  to  give  first  consideration 
to  career  employees  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  have  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
particularly  to  continue  its  efforts  to  place 
such  employees  and  give  them  proper 
priority  consideration  for  Federal  jobs.  I 
am  confident  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Commission  in 
hiring  as  many  of  these  employees  as  can  be 
effectively  utilized. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect,  however,  that  all 
these  employees  can  be  placed  in  current 
vacancies  in  the  Federal  service,  which  very 


properly  is  contracting  in  size.  Many  of  the 
released  employees  have  skills  that  are  not 
now  required  in  other  Federal  positions. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  they  will  receive  full 
consideration  from  employers  in  private  in- 
dustry. This  reduction  has  affected  em- 
ployees who  have  given  years  of  excellent 
service  to  their  country,  and  are  highly 
skilled  and  efficient  workers.  The  facilities 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  cooperating 
with  the  State  Employment  Services,  are  at 
the  disposal  of  these  employees  and  hiring 
officials  of  business  concerns. 

Through  such  a  cooperative  program,  I 
hope  that  this  phase  of  our  postwar  readjust- 
ment can  be  made  with  the  least  possible 
hardship  to  these  employees  and  their 
families. 
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202    Labor  Day  Address  at  the  Allegheny  County  Free  Fair 
in  Pittsburgh.    September  5,  1949 


The  Allegheny  County  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Mayor,  distinguished  guests: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  at  the 
Allegheny  County  Free  Fair. 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  my  good  friend 
John  Kane  can't  be  here,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. I  am  happy  that  Mrs.  Kane  can 
represent  him  here  with  the  Commissioners 
today.  John  Kane  has  never  been  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  last  3  years  that  he  hasn't 
invited  me  to  this  fair,  and  now  I  am  here 
and  he  is  absent.    I  am  very  sorry. 

I  notice  that  this  is  called  "the  world's 
largest  county  fair."  I  have  attended  county 
fairs  for  60  years,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  a  guest 
at  the  biggest  one  of  all  today. 

My  first  visit  to  a  county  fair  was  when  I 
was  about  5  years  old.  My  old  grandfather 
took  me  in  a  cart  with  a  strawberry  roan 
horse  and  drove  me  6  miles  to  the  Cass 
County  Fair  at  Belton,  Mo.  And  I  went  with 
him  all  6  days,  and  sat  with  him  in  the 
judges'  stand  when  the  races  were  called.  It 
was  a  great  event  in  my  young  life,  and  I 
have  been  going  to  county  fairs  ever  since. 
And  here  I  am  now  at  the  biggest  one. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  this  fair, 
because  it  is  both  a  farm  show  and  an  in- 
dustrial exposition.  Farmers  and  industrial 
workers  together  are  showing  their  best 
products  here  today. 

Farmers  and  industrial  workers — agri- 
culture and  industry — ought  to  show  their 
products  together.  For  these  two  groups  de- 
pend upon  each  other.  Together,  they  are 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  production  of 
this  country's  economic  system.  No  pro- 
gram for  prosperity  in  the  country  can  ignore 
the  interests  of  either  group. 

In  recent  years  some  people  have  been 
telling  farmers,  out  of  one  corner  of  their 


mouths,  that  the  labor  unions  are  bad  for 
farmers.  Out  of  the  other  corner  of  their 
mouths,  these  same  people  have  been  telling 
industrial  workers  that  programs  to  benefit 
farmers  are  bad  for  labor.  If  you  ever  meet 
anybody  like  that,  you  can  be  sure  he  is  not 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  either  the  farmer 
or  the  industrial  worker.  Those  who  are  try- 
ing to  set  these  two  great  groups  against 
each  other  just  have  axes  of  their  own  to 
grind. 

Now,  about  this  time  last  year,  if  you  re- 
member, the  country  was  engaged  in  a  great 
political  campaign.  I  covered  a  good  deal  of 
the  United  States  in  the  course  of  that  cam- 
paign, and  I  put  the  plain  facts,  as  I  saw 
them,  before  the  people.  I  also  offered  a 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  groups  in 
this  country  for  growth  and  prosperity. 
The  votes  of  the  people  showed  that  they 
wanted  that  kind  of  program.  They  were 
not  misled  by  the  newspapers  and  the  maga- 
zines and  the  so-called  experts  who  tried  to 
convince  them  that  they  did  not  want  that 
kind  of  program. 

The  people  knew  what  they  wanted. 

Their  votes  showed  that  the  farmers  and 
the  workers  stand  together  in  demanding 
a  government  that  works  for  the  benefit  of 
all  our  citizens. 

It  is  now  almost  a  year  since  that  cam- 
paign, and  I  think  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of 
the  situation  and  see  what  progress  we  have 
made  in  carrying  out  the  program  the  people 
voted  for. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  we  have  made  progress;  and  we  are 
continuing  to  make  progress. 

As  a  result  of  last  fall's  election,  we  have 
a  new  Congress  in  Washington.  And  this 
new  81st  Congress  has  an  entirely  different 
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approach  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people  from  that  of  the  80th  Congress. 

The  80th  Congress  was  a  threat  to  almost 
every  bit  of  forward-looking  legislation 
passed  during  recent  years.  For  example,  it 
repealed  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  replaced  it  with  an  unfair  and  restrictive 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  took  social  security 
benefits  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. It  weakened  our  farm  programs.  It 
attacked  our  national  policy  for  making  the 
benefits  of  electric  power  available  to  the 
public — to  all  the  people — instead  of  just 
the  privileged  few. 

If  the  80th  Congress  had  not  been  repu- 
diated, this  tearing  down  process  would  have 
gone  on  and  on.  But  now  the  new  81st  Con- 
gress has  reversed  this  backward  trend. 

The  8 1  st  Congress  has  put  a  stop  to  the 
piecemeal  destruction  of  the  hard-won  protec- 
tions and  benefits  that  the  people  have  built 
up  for  themselves.  It  has  done  more  than 
that.   The  81st  Congress  has  moved  forward. 

Some  people  are  trying  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  the  81st  Congress  has  been  a  "do- 
nothing"  Congress.  That  simply  is  not  true. 
The  fact  is  the  81st  Congress  has  already 
passed  many  important  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  people — and  it  will  pass  many 
more  progressive  laws. 

The  8 1  st  Congress  has  taken  wise  and 
important  steps  in  foreign  policy  by  extend- 
ing the  European  recovery  program  and  rati- 
fying the  North  Adantic  Treaty.  It  has  en- 
acted a  far-reaching  housing  program  that 
will  benefit  millions  of  our  citizens.  It  has 
extended  rent  control.  It  has  taken  action 
to  make  low-cost  electricity  available  to  more 
of  our  people.  It  has  strengthened  the  soil 
conservation  and  reclamation  programs. 
This  Congress  has  restored  the  Government's 
power  to  acquire  grain  storage  facilities  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  farm-price  support 
program.    This  Congress  has  approved  an 


International  Wheat  Agreement  which  will 
give  our  farmers  a  fair  share  of  the  world 
wheat  markets  at  fair  prices.  This  Con- 
gress has  strengthened  and  improved  our 
organization  for  national  defense. 

My  friends,  this  is  real  progress.  And 
this  session  is  not  over  yet.  Other  important 
measures,  such  as  those  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  extending  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  are  well  on  their 
way  to  final  passage. 

The  81st  Congress  has  taken  these  actions 
over  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  selfish  in- 
terests. The  organized  conspiracy  of  the 
selfish  interests  has  gone  right  on  working 
against  the  common  good,  in  spite  of  the 
election  returns. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  special  inter- 
ests have  managed  to  do  up  until  this  time 
is  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  But  that  issue  is  far  from  settled.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  fight  for  the  repeal 
of  that  repressive  law  until  it  is  wiped  ofl 
the  statute  books. 

The  selfish  interests  have  always  been 
working  against  the  common  good,  since 
the  beginning  of  our  history.  Our  fathers 
and  our  grandfathers  had  to  fight  against 
them  every  step  of  the  way  to  make  progress. 
They  had  to  fight  for  a  free  public  school 
system.  They  had  to  fight  for  the  right  of 
homesteaders  to  settle  on  the  public  lands. 
They  had  to  fight  for  laws  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  industrial  workers. 
They  had  to  fight  for  labor's  right  to 
organize. 

We  face  the  same  situation  today.  We 
still  have  a  fight  on  our  hands. 

The  special  interests  always  fail  to  see 
that  the  way  of  progress,  the  way  of  greater 
prosperity  for  themselves,  as  well  as  others, 
lies  in  the  direction  of  a  fuller  and  happier 
life  for  all. 

Too  many  people  who  can  afford  big  in- 
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surance  policies  for  themselves  are  not  con- 
cerned over  the  need  of  expanding  social 
security.  Too  many  who  are  making  money 
out  of  the  rents  from  slums  are  not  in  favor 
of  expanding  public  housing  to  provide  de- 
cent shelter  for  low-income  families.  Too 
many  with  big  incomes  are  not  interested  in 
raising  minimum  wages.  Too  many  who 
can  freely  organize  themselves  in  business 
associations  or  employers'  groups  are  not 
anxious  to  protect  the  same  right  to  organize 
among  industrial  workers. 

It  is  hard,  perhaps,  for  the  people  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  to  see  the  need  for 
improving  the  well-being  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate. Furthermore,  they  are  always  being 
stirred  up  and  misled  by  the  spokesmen 
and  lobbyists  for  organized  selfish  interests. 
There  are  a  lot  of  paid  agitators,  promoters, 
and  so-called  publicity  experts  who  make  a 
fat  living  by  frightening  the  people  in  the 
higher  income  groups  about  forward-looking 
legislation,  and  by  organizing  campaigns 
against  that  forward-looking  legislation. 

Ever  since  the  election  those  spokesmen 
have  been  very  busy  stirring  up  opposition 
to  our  legislative  program. 

The  hue  and  cry  that  has  resulted,  in  the 
press,  and  on  the  air,  and  through  the  mail, 
has  been  deafening.  - 

These  propagandists  do  not  argue  the 
merits  of  our  program.  They  know  that  the 
American  people  will  always  decide  against 
the  selfish  interests  if  all  the  facts  are  be- 
fore them.  So  they  have  adopted  the  age- 
old  device  to  hide  the  weakness  of  their 
case. 

This  is  the  device  of  the  "scare-word" 
campaign. 

It  is  a  device  that  has  been  used  in  every 
country  and  every  age  by  the  propagandists 
for  selfish  interests.  They  invent  slogans  in 
an  effort  to  scare  the  people.    They  apply 


frightening  labels  to  anything  they  happen 
to  oppose.  These  scare  words  are  intended 
to  confuse  the  people  and  turn  them  against 
their  own  best  interests. 

Scare  words  change  with  the  times. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal  saved  our  country  from  the  great  de- 
pression, the  selfish  interests  raised  the 
scare  words  of  "socialism"  and  "regimenta- 
tion." 

But  the  American  people  didn't  scare. 

Year  after  year  the  selfish  interests  kept 
up  their  refrain.  They  tried  new  words — 
"bureaucracy"  and  "bankruptcy." 

But  the  American  people  still  didn't  scare. 

Last  November  the  people  gave  the  selfish 
interests  the  surprise  of  their  lives.  The  peo- 
ple just  didn't  believe  that  programs  de- 
signed to  assure  them  decent  housing,  ade- 
quate wages,  improved  medical  care,  and 
better  education  were  "socialism"  or  "regi- 
mentation." 

So  the  selfish  interests  retired  to  a  back- 
room with  their  high-priced  advertising 
experts  and  thought  things  over.  They  de- 
cided that  the  old  set  of  scare  words  had  be- 
come a  litde  mildewed.  Maybe  it  was  time 
for  a  change. 

So  they  came  up  with  a  new  set  of  scare 
words.  Now  they're  talking  about  "collec- 
tivism," and  "statism,"  and  "the  welfare 
state." 

The  selfish  interests  don't  know — in  fact, 
they  don't  care — what  those  words  mean. 
They  are  using  those  words  only  because 
they  want  to  turn  the  American  people 
against  the  programs  which  the  people  want, 
and  need,  and  for  which  the  people  voted 
last  fall. 

Let's  see  how  the  selfish  interests  are  using 
these  scare  words. 

The  people  want  public  housing  for  low- 
income  families.   The  selfish  interests  are  op- 
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posed  to  this  because  they  think  it  will  cut 
down  their  own  incomes;  so  they  call  it 
"collectivism." 

Well,  we  don't  care  what  they  call  it. 

We  are  for  public  housing.  It  is  the 
democratic  way  to  provide  decent  homes 
in  place  of  slums. 

The  people  want  fair  laws  for  labor.  The 
selfish  interests  are  against  these  laws  be- 
cause they  mistakenly  fear  that  their  profits 
will  be  reduced;  so  they  call  that  "statism." 

Well,  we  don't  care  what  they  call  it. 

We  believe  that  the  workers  in  this  coun- 
try have  a  fundamental  right  to  square  treat- 
ment from  employers. 

The  people  want  a  fair  program  for  the 
farmers,  including  an  effective  price  support 
system.  The  selfish  interests  fight  against 
this  because  it  keeps  them  from  profiteering 
at  the  farmers'  expense;  so  they  call  this 
"socialism." 

Well,  we  don't  care  what  they  call  it. 

We  know  that  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
farmers,  and  that  farm  prosperity  must 
be  protected  in  the  interest  of   all    of  us. 

The  people  want  a  better  social  security 
system,  improved  education,  and  a  national 
health  program.  The  selfish  interests  are  try- 
ing to  sabotage  these  programs  because  they 
have  no  concern  about  helping  the  little 
fellow;  and  so  they  call  this  the  "welfare 
state." 

Well,  we  don't  care  what  they  call  it. 

We  know  that  the  little  fellow  is  the 
backbone  of  this  country,  and  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  that  the  Government 
should  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

The  spokesmen  for  these  special  interests 
say  that  these  programs  make  the  Govern- 
ment too  powerful  and  cause  the  people  to 
lose  their  freedom.  Well  now,  that  just  is 
not  so.  Programs  like  these  make  the 
people  more  independent — independent  of 


the  Government,  independent  of  big  busi- 
ness and  corporate  power. 

People  who  have  opportunity  to  work  and 
earn,  and  who  have  an  assured  income  in 
their  old  age,  are  free.  They  are  free  of  the 
fear  of  poverty.  They  are  free  of  public  or 
private  charity.  They  can  live  happier,  more 
useful  lives.  That's  real  freedom.  And 
that  is  something  we  should  be  proud  of — 
that's  not  something  to  be  slandered  by 
trumped-up  slogans. 

Along  with  this  campaign  of  scare  words, 
we  hear  another  argument  against  adopting 
any  forward-looking  legislation.  It  is  to 
the  effect  that  even  if  these  programs  are 
good  things,  we  can't  adopt  them  now,  be- 
cause they  cost  too  much  and  we  can't  afford 
them. 

The  selfish  interests  say  we  can't  afford 
these  programs  during  a  boom  because  that 
would  be  inflationary.  They  say  we  can't 
afford  them  during  a  recession  because  that 
would  be  deflationary.  They  say  we  can't 
afford  them  during  a  war  because  we  are  too 
busy  with  defense,  we  can't  afford  them  in 
time  of  peace  because  that  would  discourage 
business.  So,  according  to  the  selfish  inter- 
ests, we  never  can  afford  them. 

But  the  truth  is — we  can't  afford  not  to 
put  these  programs  into  effect.  We  can  af- 
ford them,  we  ought  to  have  them,  and  we 
will  have  them. 

The  sooner  we  have  them  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  country,  and  the  more  we  will 
save. 

Take  our  programs  for  resource  develop- 
ment, for  example.  If  we  fail  to  conserve 
our  soil,  we  lose  our  most  valuable  resource. 
If  we  fail  to  build  electric  power  facilities, 
we  hamper  the  development  of  industry. 

Take  our  social  security  system.  Shall  we 
force  our  old  people  to  turn  to  charity?  Or 
shall  we  let  them  have  an  independent  and 
self-respecting  existence  through  an  up-to- 
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date  old-age  insurance  system,  paid  for  dur- 
ing their  working  years? 

Take  housing.  If  we  don't  go  forward 
with  our  housing  and  slum-clearance  pro- 
grams, we  shall  have  to  pay  the  rising  costs 
of  disease,  immorality,  and  crime  bred  in 
slums. 

Consider  our  schools.  The  hidden  costs 
of  poor  education,  lost  opportunity,  and  pov- 
erty resulting  from  inadequate  schools  are 
costs  the  Nation  can  no  longer  afford.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  will  be  a  lot  less  ex- 
pensive than  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
United  States,  we  must  have  better  schools, 
better  housing,  better  medical  care,  better 
use  of  our  resources,  stronger  social  security, 
and  the  other  improvements  in  our  democ- 
racy that  the  people  need. 

Those  who  oppose  these  improvements 
refuse  to  face  the  facts  of  today's  world. 
They  don't  understand  the  overriding  ur- 
gency of  proving  the  value  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  not  just  with  words,  but 
with  deeds.  They  don't  see  that  the  very 
survival  of  free  enterprise  depends  upon  a 
rising  standard  of  living  and  an  expanding 
economy.  They  don't  recognize  that  to 
work  for  the  increasing  security  and  liberty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  key 
not  only  to  our  own  prosperity,  but  to  the 


prosperity  and  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  do 
understand  these  things.  When  they  have 
the  facts  before  them,  they  always  choose 
progress — not  reaction. 

They  made  this  clear  again  last  fall.  They 
chose  the  very  same  programs  that  are  now 
being  attacked  by  the  selfish  interests  with 
their  campaign  scare  words.  The  people 
were  not  misled  about  those  programs  then. 
They  will  not  be  misled  about  them  now. 

The  people  know  that  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century  is  going  to  be  a  time  of 
challenge  to  the  way  of  freedom  and  progress 
that  our  democracy  represents.  As  we  meet 
that  challenge,  we  shall  have  to  fight,  as  we 
have  always  fought,  the  selfish  forces  of  re- 
action and  special  privilege. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
winning  that  fight  for  160  years.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  will  continue  to  win  that 
fight  through  the  years  to  come. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12  noon  at  the 
Allegheny  County  Fairgrounds  in  Pittsburgh.  His 
opening  words  referred  to  County  Commissioners 
Harry  W.  Fowler  and  Ernest  Hillman  and  to  Mayor 
David  L.  Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh.  Later  he  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  John  J.  Kane,  representing  her  hus- 
band, the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Allegheny 
County  Commissioners,  who  was  ill. 

The  address  was  broadcast  over  all  major  radio 
networks. 


203    Labor  Day  Address  in  Des  Moines  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.    September  5, 1949 


Mr.  Commander,  distinguished  guests: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  with  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

This  is  the  third  time  I  have  met  with 
veterans  in  the  last  3  weeks.  In  Miami  and 
in  Philadelphia  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing two  of  the  other  veterans  organizations. 


Today  in  Des  Moines  you  have  given  me 
the  welcome  opportunity  to  speak  to  this 
association  which  has  grown  up  since  the  last 
war.  Judging  by  this  meeting,  your  group 
has  a  long,  vigorous,  and  useful  life  ahead 
of  it. 

I  have  found  that  veterans  generally  carry 
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over  into  civilian  life  their  strong  interest 
in  national  and  international  affairs.  They 
are  determned  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
see  that  the  United  States  grows  in  strength 
and  prosperity  and  exerts  its  full  influence 
for  peace  in  the  world.  A  veterans  organi- 
zation like  yours  can  do  much  to  aid  our 
progress  toward  peace  and  prosperity.  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  will  do  your  part. 

Earlier  today,  in  Pittsburgh,  I  discussed 
the  effort  we  are  making  to  achieve  a  better 
future  for  our  country.  One  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  our  country's  future 
is  agricultural  prosperity.  And  there  is  no 
better  place  to  talk  about  that  than  right 
here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  farm  belt. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  nobody 
but  the  farmers  ought  to  be  concerned  with 
farm  prosperity.  Some  people  claim  that 
programs  to  improve  the  welfare  of  farmers 
are  just  "pressure-group"  politics.  Selfish 
interests  would  like  to  have  us  believe  this 
because  they  want  to  divide  the  people  and 
set  one  group  against  another. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  everyone  should  be 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers. 
The  prosperity  of  this  Nation  is  indivisible. 
We  cannot  get  prosperity  to  just  a  few.  The 
economic  future  of  the  whole  country  de- 
pends upon  the  growing  welfare  of  every 
group  in  the  country.  If  we  want  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  economy,  there  must  be  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  not  just  for  the  fortunate 
few,  but  for  all  of  us — workers,  business- 
men, and  farmers  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

It's  just  plain  commonsense  that  good 
incomes  for  farmers  are  good  for  the  work- 
ers who  make  the  things  the  farmers  buy. 
Farmers  this  year  will  have  more  than  $27 
billion  to  spend.  That  means  employment 
for  more  than  9  million  workers  in  factories, 
and  stores,  and  other  business  enterprises. 

All  of  us  need  the  things  farmers  produce. 


When  farmers  adopt  new  and  more  effective 
methods,  and  produce  more  at  lower  cost, 
that  raises  the  standard  of  living  of  every- 
body in  the  country. 

That's  why  it  is  just  as  important  to  the 
future  of  our  country  for  farmers  to  be  well 
off  as  it  is  for  workers  or  for  businessmen. 
I  want  them  all  to  be  prosperous. 

That's  why  I  believe  the  Government  of 
this  country  must  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  farm  people. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  the  Gov- 
ernment should  do  to  help  achieve  continued 
and  growing  farm  prosperity. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  city  folks  to 
understand  the  conditions  the  farmer  faces, 
and  the  need  for  the  particular  programs  the 
Government  has  developed. 

First  of  all,  the  farmer  faces  the  uncer- 
tainties of  nature.  He  is  in  a  constant  batde 
with  insects,  and  weeds,  and  weather,  and 
erosion.  He  needs  to  learn  and  apply  the 
best  methods  of  soil  conservation,  weed 
killing,  crop  rotation,  and  all  the  other  scien- 
tific advances  of  agriculture.  One  of  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  its  research  and  education 
programs  to  help  farmers  do  these  things. 

Furthermore,  the  farmer  is  confronted 
with  special  problems  because  he  lives  in 
the  country.  Too  often  in  the  past,  good 
schools  and  modern  health  facilities,  elec- 
tricity and  the  other  advantages  of  modern 
living  were  not  available  to  our  farm  popula- 
tion. In  recent  years,  however,  our  Govern- 
ment has  helped  to  make  it  possible  for 
many  of  our  farmers  to  obtain  these  things. 

In  addition,  the  farmer  faces  a  market 
which  he  can't  control.  Years  ago  it  often 
happened  that  a  whole  year's  hard  work 
went  for  nothing,  because  there  were  unex- 
pected crop  surpluses  or  sudden  drops  in 
demand.  In  the  past  16  years,  however, 
with  the  help  of  the  Government,  farmers 
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have  been  making  much  headway  in  achiev- 
ing economic  stability.  Farm  cooperatives 
have  been  greatly  strengthened.  Cheaper, 
more  abundant  farm  credit  has  been  made 
available.  Price  supports,  marketing  agree- 
ments, and  other  special  programs  have  been 
developed  and  steadily  improved. 

In  all  these  ways,  farmers  with  the  help 
of  the  Government  have  been  meeting  and 
overcoming  the  special  difficulties  they  face. 
They  have  been  making  great  progress 
toward  the  steadily  growing  farm  prosperity 
they  need  and  the  prosperity  that  the  whole 
Nation  needs. 

None  of  these  advances  came  easily.  They 
were  all  opposed  by  selfish  and  narrow- 
minded  men  who  didn't  understand  what 
the  farmer  was  up  against — and  who  didn't 
care  whether  or  not  he  was  well  off.  Some- 
times these  interests  have  managed  to  reverse 
the  course  of  progress,  though  fortunately 
not  for  long. 

It  was  just  about  a  year  ago,  a  few  miles 
from  here  at  Dexter,  Iowa,  that  I  talked  to 
another  audience  about  farm  prosperity  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  farmer. 

At  that  time,  the  outlook  for  the  farmer 
was  pretty  black. 

The  80th  Congress  had  been  hitting 
sledge-hammer  blows  at  the  very  foundations 
of  farm  opportunity. 

The  80th  Congress  had  cut  the  soil  con- 
servation program.  In  doing  this,  it  had 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  farmer-com- 
mittee system,  through  which  conservation, 
price  support  and  other  programs  are  ad- 
ministered. 

The  80th  Congress  had  killed  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  which  was  nego- 
tiated to  assure  farmers  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  world  wheat  market  and  help  main- 
tain stability  of  grain  prices. 

It  had  caused  farmer  cooperatives  to  fear 
for  their  lives. 


The  80th  Congress  had  restricted  the 
reclamation  program  and  cut  down  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  low-cost  electricity  to  farmers 
and  other  people. 

And  on  top  of  all  this,  the  80th  Congress 
had  started  to  tear  down  one  of  our  strong- 
est bulwarks  against  depression,  the  farm- 
price  support  program.  It  had  done  this  in 
a  sly  and  underhanded  way — by  eliminating 
the  Government's  power  to  provide  grain 
storage  facilities.  As  you  know,  we  can't 
support  grain  prices  without  adequate  stor- 
age. 

I  reminded  the  people  at  Dexter  a  year  ago, 
just  as  I  am  reminding  you  today,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation  depends  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  I  reminded  them 
that  they  could  express  their  opinion  of  the 
80th  Congress  at  the  polls  in  November. 
And  that's  just  what  they  did! 

As  a  result,  there  are  a  lot  of  new  mem- 
bers in  the  81st  Congress.  With  these  new 
members,  there  has  been  a  big  improvement 
Of  course,  there  are  still  many  reactionary 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
but  they  are  no  longer  in  control  as  they 
were  last  year  and  the  year  before.  They  are 
still  doing  all  they  can  to  slow  up  our  pro- 
gram, but  they  are  not  able  to  stop  it.  The 
majority  of  the  81st  Congress  are  going 
ahead  building  for  the  future. 

The  new  Congress  has  already  repaired 
most  of  the  damage  done  to  the  farmers  by 
the  80th  Congress,  and  it  is  going  forward 
with  new  measures  for  a  growing  and  pros- 
perous agriculture. 

The  8 1  st  Congress  understands  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  soil  conservation.  It 
has  restored  and  expanded  this  program 
and  given  a  new  lease  on  life  to  the  farmer- 
committee  system. 

The  8 1  st  Congress  understands  the  im- 
portance to  American  farmers  of  a  balanced 
and  expanding  world  trade.    A  new  Inter- 
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national  Wheat  Agreement  has  been  nego- 
tiated and  is  now  in  effect.  By  this  agree- 
ment, American  farmers  are  assured  a  fair 
share  of  the  world  wheat  market  at  fair 
prices  for  the  next  4  years.  Furthermore,  this 
Congress  is  going  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  This 
will  mean  more  world  trade. 

The  8 1  st  Congress  is  interested  in  build- 
ing up  farm  cooperatives,  not  tearing  them 
down.  It  understands  that  cooperatives  are 
as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  farmers  as 
unions  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers. 
Both  cooperatives  and  unions  are  means 
whereby  men  who  are  weak  economically 
can  become  strong  enough,  by  uniting,  to 
bargain  on  a  basis  of  equality.  This  Con- 
gress will  not  listen  to  those  who  want  to 
tax  cooperatives  out  of  existence.  Further- 
more, before  this  Congress  adjourns,  I  think 
we  shall  have  a  cooperative  telephone  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  highly  successful  rural 
electrification  program. 

This  Congress  has  already  taken  impor- 
tant steps  to  meet  the  serious  need  for  more 
low-cost  electricity  and  to  revitalize  the  recla- 
mation program  in  our  Western  States. 

The  8 1  st  Congress  has  restored  the  Gov- 
ernment's authority  to  provide  storage  for 
grain  under  the  price  support  program,  and 
the  difficult  storage  problem  is  being  met. 
Farmers  are  building  new  bins,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  preparing  to  take  care  of  the 
overflow  that  cannot  be  handled  by  farmers 
and  grain  elevators.  With  the  biggest  supply 
of  corn  in  history  now  in  sight,  the  corn 
loan  program  is  especially  important,  and 
the  Government  is  helping  farmers  get  every 
bushel  in  storage.  As  you  farmers  well 
know,  if  it  were  not  for  the  administration's 
program,  you  would  probably  be  getting  50 
cents  a  bushel  for  your  corn  right  now. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  81st  Congress  has 


repaired  past  damage  and  is  making  new 
gains. 

However,  there  is  one  important  part  of 
our  farm  program  on  which  the  81st  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  completed  its  work.  That 
is  the  farm-price  support  system. 

Congress  needs  to  modernize  our  farm- 
price  support  system,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
has  made  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  this  purpose. 

An  immense  amount  of  confusion  has  been 
stirred  up  about  these  proposals  in  recent 
months.  Some  people  are  going  around  tell- 
ing industrial  workers  that  our  attempt  to 
improve  the  price  support  system  will  mean 
higher  food  prices  and  heavier  taxes.  Some 
people  are  telling  farmers  that  an  improved 
price  support  system  will  take  away  the  pro- 
tection they  now  have  and  regiment  the 
farmer.  I  would  like  to  see  you  regiment 
the  farmers.  It  has  been  tried  by  experts. 
Much  of  this  talk  is  deliberately  intended  to 
mislead  and  divide  farmers  and  workers. 

But  it  will  not  succeed.  Farmers  and 
workers  have  learned  to  cut  through  the  fog 
of  misrepresentation  and  propaganda  and 
look  at  the  facts.  And  when  that  is  done, 
there  is  no  reason  for  confusion  about  the 
kind  of  farm-price  support  program  we 
ought  to  have. 

First,  we  need  a  farm-price  support  system 
that  will  afford  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  fair  return  for  their  production. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  we  have  seen  farm 
prices  at  give-away  levels  because  temporary 
surpluses  resulted  in  distress  selling.  This 
was  bad  for  farmers  and  bad  for  the  Na- 
tion. Our  system  of  price  supports,  there- 
fore, must  protect  farm  income  from  collaps- 
ing and  injuring  the  whole  economy. 

Second,  price  supports  must  be  so  orga- 
nized and  administered  that  they  will  give 
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consumers  the  benefit  of  our  abundant  farm 
production.  Our  people  want  to  buy  more 
milk  and  meat,  more  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  all  the  things  that  go  into  a  better  diet. 
They  must  have  a  price  support  system  that 
will  encourage  farmers  to  shift  their  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  demand  for  more  and 
better  foods  at  reasonable  prices. 

Present  price  support  legislation  is  not 
adequate  to  accomplish  these  objectives.  It 
encourages  surplus  production  of  some  com- 
modities, such  as  potatoes,  and  not  enough 
of  other  products,  such  as  meat.  The  worst 
thing  about  the  present  program  is  that  it 
takes  food  away  from  the  consumers  instead 
of  enabling  them  to  eat  better.  The  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  buy  tremendous  quantities 
of  potatoes  and  take  them  oil  the  market 
at  very  great  expense.  The  Government  has 
had  to  build  up  big  stocks  of  dried  eggs  and 
is  wondering  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Some  people  say  that  we  ought  to  cut  down 
support  prices,  but  that  would  not  meet 
the  problem.  The  record  shows  that,  in  the 
past,  when  prices  dropped,  farmers  pro- 
duced bigger  and  bigger  surpluses  in  a  hope- 
less effort  to  make  up  for  low  prices. 

Instead  of  cutting  down  support  prices,  we 
need  to  adjust  our  price  support  system  so 
that  it  will  encourage  farmers  to  grow  what 
is  needed  and  encourage  consumers  to  use 
what  is  produced. 

Our  farm-price  support  system,  therefore, 
first  of  all  should  aid  farmers  to  adjust  pro- 
duction to  demand.  Farmers  are  under  the 
same  economic  necessity  to  adjust  supply  to 
demand  as  are  the  producers  of  automobiles 
or  washing  machines  or  any  other  product. 
By  and  large  they  are  willing  to  do  it,  if 
they  have  assurance  that  they  can  shift  their 
land  to  other  uses  without  economic  disaster. 

But  no  matter  how  willing  the  farmers 
may  be  to  adjust  their  production,  and  to 


change  from  one  crop  to  another,  they  can- 
not eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  surplus. 
Weather,  world  conditions,  market  fluctua- 
tions are  all  things  beyond  their  control.  So 
even  under  the  best  circumstances,  we  will 
have  some  surpluses. 

In  the  case  of  storable  crops,  like  corn, 
tobacco,  or  cotton,  we  can  and  should  store 
up  a  good  part  of  the  surpluses  as  reserves 
against  emergency.  In  the  case  of  perish- 
able products,  such  as  meat  and  milk,  we  can- 
not store  them  very  long.  These  perishable 
products  must  be  used  to  avoid  waste. 

This  presents  a  problem  that  is  not  easy 
to  solve.  We  know  that  we  shall  have  to 
adopt  a  new  method  of  price  support.  The 
most  promising  method  yet  suggested  is  the 
production  payment  plan.  Under  this  meth- 
od, the  prices  of  certain  farm  commodities 
would  be  allowed  to  seek  their  own  level  in 
the  market,  and  the  farmer  would  be  paid 
the  difference  between  the  support  price 
and  the  average  market  price.  Production 
payments  thus  would  safeguard  farm  re- 
turns, and  at  the  same  time  our  entire  pro- 
duction of  perishable  foods  would  be  avail- 
able to  consumers  on  regular  markets. 

This  method,  or  any  other  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  same  purpose,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  overcoming  the  defects  of 
present  legislation  and  giving  us  a  modern 
price  support  system. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  modernize  our  price 
support  laws  or  we  shall  face  unmanageable 
surpluses.  Startling  progress  has  been  made 
in  increasing  agricultural  production  in  this 
country  in  recent  years.  This  has  enabled 
farmers  to  double  and  triple  their  production 
of  many  crops  at  lower  costs. 

This  new  productive  ability  must  be  used 
for  the  good  of  all  our  people;  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  our 
farmers  and  the  stability  of  our  economy. 
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This  is  the  essential  purpose  that  we  should 
seek  to  achieve  by  our  new  farm-price  sup- 
port legislation.  A  price  support  system 
that  fulfills  this  purpose  will  be  good  for 
the  farmer,  good  for  the  worker — and  good 
for  the  whole  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  81st  Congress  will 
enact  this  kind  of  farm-price  support  legis- 
lation. I  am  convinced  that  it  will  not  be 
led  astray  by  the  loud  opposition  of  those 
who  oppose  any  change  in  our  price  sup- 
port system. 

The  stability  and  progress  of  our  agricul- 
ture is  important  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  the  whole  world.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
our  farmers  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
struggle  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  In  the 
future,  foreign  markets  will  be  essential  for 
many  of  our  farm  products. 

But  we  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
maintain  foreign  markets  for  our  agricul- 
ture, over  the  long  run,  unless  we  buy  in 
return  the  products  of  foreign  countries. 
Foreign  trade  is  not  a  one-way  street.  There 
will  be  tremendous  benefits  to  this  country, 
in  rising  living  standards,  in  reduced  appro- 
priations for  foreign  aid,  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous world  economy,  and  in  closer  ties  be- 
tween the  free  nations,  if  we  buy  more  from 
other  nations. 


Our  country  has  been  endowed  with  the 
ability  to  produce  the  good  things  of  the 
earth  in  abundance.  I  am  sure  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  use  this  gift  as  a  blessing  for  all 
our  people.  We  know  much  more  about 
our  economy  and  how  it  works  than  we  used 
to.   We  have  profited  by  experience. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  the  main  ob- 
jectives. We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
false  arguments  and  the  loud  clamor  of  the 
special  interests.  They  are  only  trying  to  set 
us  against  one  another.  They  are  using  slo- 
gans and  scare  words  to  frighten  us  away 
from  the  programs  and  policies  that  are  good 
for  us  all. 

But  we  will  not  be  frightened.  Too  much 
depends  on  our  ability  to  handle  our  com- 
mon problems  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  It 
is  not  only  our  own  future  progress  that  is 
at  stake.  It  is  the  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  world.  That  is  our 
goal,  and  we  shall  continue  to  work  toward 
it  with  all  our  strength  and  all  our  faith. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:15  p.m.  at  the 
State  Fairgrounds  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  His  open- 
ing words  "Mr.  Commander"  referred  to  Harold 
A.  Keats  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  retiring  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

The  address  was  broadcast  over  all  major  radio 
networks. 


204    Remarks  to  Members  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth.    September  8,  1949 


I  AM  highly  appreciative  of  the  interest 
you  have  shown  by  your  presence  here.  It 
has  been  customary,  I  think,  since  1909,  to 
hold  these  conferences  every  10  years  on 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
the  youth  of  the  Nation. 


It  is  customary,  as  you  know,  when  a 
person  becomes  50  or  over,  to  decide  that  the 
younger  generation  is  on  its  way  to  the 
lower  regions.  I  was  reading  one  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  not  long  ago,  and  he  made  the 
statement,  in  Pericles's  time,  that  that  was 
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happening  then.  It  is  not  true.  And  you 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  true. 

I  think  this  rising  generation  has  pros- 
pects before  it  that  are  really  unequaled  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  And  what  we 
want  to  do  is  to  impress  upon  them  their 
responsibilities.  I  think  that  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  this  meeting,  oudining  a  pro- 
gram for  this  future  generation  that  is  com- 
ing into  control  of  this  country  and  the 
whole  world. 

We  have  been  working  strenuously  since 
September  2,  1945,  for  world  peace,  and 
that  is  still  our  main  objective.  We  are 
going  to  get  that  world  peace  eventually, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  a  peace  we  will  all  be 
proud  of,  and  under  which  we  can  all  live 
and  progress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  the  things  with 
which  we  are  confronted  can  be  remedied 
by  this  conference  next  year.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  am  vitally  interested  in  is  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  discovered  in  the  draft  program  that  34 
percent  of  the  young  people  who  came  up 
for  examination  for  draft  purposes  were 
physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  service. 

I  think  that  is  rather  disgraceful  in  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  with  all  the  re- 
sources that  we  have,  to  neglect  the  health 
of  the  young  people.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  principal  things  we  want  to  look  after. 

Then  the  other  and  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  mental  attitude  of  these  young 
people.  We  want  them  to  have  the  right 
oudook  on  life,  as  we  believe  the  outlook  on 
life  is  right.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  they 
must  have  proper  instruction  both  at  home 
and  in  the  schools.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
improve  our  educational  system  continually. 

Now  we  are  short  of  teachers.  We  are 
short  of  places  for  children  to  go  to  school. 
Here  in  the  District,  just  today,  they  had  to 
issue  an  order  on  part-time  schools,  because 


there  isn't  room  in  the  present  school  build- 
ings to  take  care  of  all  the  children  that 
want  to  go  there.  That  is  true  in  every  city 
in  the  Nation. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  an  edu- 
cational program  that  will  help  to  remedy 
that  situation  and  in  no  way  affect  the  local 
control  of  the  school  system.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  are  vitally  interested  in, 
of  course,  local  control  of  the  school  system. 

You  know,  if  a  child  has  a  good  mother, 
and  most  of  them  do  have,  and  the  first 
three  grade  teachers  are  good  teachers,  who 
understand  the  moral  outlook  as  we  see  it, 
there  is  no  danger  of  that  child  being  any- 
thing but  a  good  citizen,  no  matter  what 
happens  after  the  first  8  or  10  years.  That  is 
the  thing  in  which  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
vitally  and  principally  interested. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  interest  in  this,  by  your  presence  here, 
and  I  hope  that  the  next  conference  in  1950 
will  be  the  most  important  and  most  for- 
ward-looking and  successful  one  that  we 
have  ever  had.    And  I  am  sure  it  will. 

When  I  look  over  the  people  who  are  here, 
I  am  sure  it  will. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  here  that  you 
have  all  the  cooperation  that  goes  with  the 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  won't  be  running  for  office  next  year,  and 
I  can  do  a  lot  of  things  that  I  couldn't  ordi- 
narily do. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:15  a-m«  m  tne 
Projection  Room  of  the  White  House. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Midcentury  Conference  was  held  on  September  8-9, 
in  the  East  Wing  of  the  White  House. 

For  the  President's  telegram  of  August  31,  1949, 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  and 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
announcing  the  calling  of  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  see 
Item  198. 
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205    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  8,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  no  announcements 
to  make.  I  will  try  to  answer  questions  so 
far  as  I  can. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
any  new  slant  on  the  economic  picture,  on 
the  basis  of  the  employment  figures  today? 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  about  them?  1 

the  president.  No,  I  can't  give  you  any 
new  slant  on  them.  I  think  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  I  had  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Nourse  this  morning  who  made 
the  report  to  me  on  those  figures,  and  on  the 
increased  activity  among  the  manufacturing 
plants,  but  I  have  no  comment  to  make  on 
what  they  indicate.  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  it  if  the — when  the  quarterly  report 
comes  out  the  end  of  September. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  figures  on 
unemployment? 

the  president.  Yes,  he  gave  me  all  the 
figures.  They  are  released.  They  are  pub- 
lic property. 

Q.  Today? 

THE    PRESIDENT.   Yes 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  encouraging 

the  president. do  you  want  me  to 

read  them  to  you?     [Laughter] 

Q.  No,  no. 

Q.  I  believe  the  report  mentions  an  up- 
turn in  production,  too? 

the  president.  Yes.  Six  percent.  Six 
point six  point,  not  percent. 

[2.]     Q.  Mr.    President,   a   great   many 


1In  a  conference  held  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office  at  the  White  House,  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Nourse,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  gave  the  President  the  monthly  report  of 
the  Council.  The  report  indicated  that  the  unem- 
ployment figure  had  dropped  from  4,095,000  for 
July  to  3,689,000  for  August. 


people  are  interested  in  the  rather  sad  fact 
that  Dr.  Basil  O'Connor's  speech  last  night — 
possibly  you  heard  it? 

the  president.  Yes. 

Q. 40,000  new  cases  of  polio  in  this 

country  this  year,  a  record  number,  and  he 
has  opened  an  emergency  drive  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money. 

the  president.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
sympathy  with  that  drive.  I  am  hoping  it 
will  be  successful,  because  we  are  faced  with 
an  emergency  in  that  polio  epidemic  that 
is  now  going  on. 

He  is  going  to  try  to  raise,  I  think,  14 
million 


Q.  $14,500,000. 

THE    PRESIDENT. 


-to  meet  that  situa- 


tion. I  hope  it  is  successful. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  identify  the  special  interests  who  have 
been  using  scare  words? 

Joseph  H.  Short  (Baltimore  Sun):  That 
was  not  the  Sun,  Mr.  President.  [Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  knOW. 

I  can't  identify  them  at  present.  A  little 
further  along  in  the  campaign  I  may  identify 
them — some  individuals — some  special  in- 
terests— in  the  next  year's  campaign. 

Q.  Which  campaign  is  that? 

the  president.  The  1950  campaign. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  The  campaign  has  already  begun  then, 
Mr.  President? 

the  president.  The  campaign  always  be- 
gins on  the  Labor  Day  of  the  year  before  the 
election  takes  place. 

[4.]  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Dulles  getting  bitten  by  the  political  bug? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
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make.  Any  man  has  a  right  to  run  for 
office  if  he  wants  to.2 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  along  that  same 
line,  would  you  give  us  your  definition  of 
"statism"? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  I  can,  be- 
cause the  dictionaries  are  in  disagreement  as 
to  what  it  means.  I  don't  think  anybody 
knows  what  it  means.  It  simply  is  a  scare 
word. 

Q.  Did  you  look  it  up? 

the  president.  Yes.  There  are  two  or 
three  definitions  for  it,  none  of  them  in 
agreement. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  question 
which  is  obviously  planted,  but — [laugh- 
ter] 

the  president.  I  like  frankness.  Go  right 
ahead. 

Q.  I  think  I  am  the  only  person  who  ever 
admitted  it!  I  have  two  friends  in  the 
theatrical  business,  one  is  manager  of  a 
theater  and  the  other  is  an  actor — a  hoofer. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  SCC 

Q.  They  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  great  resurgence  of  vaudeville,  and 
their  attitude  toward  it  is  that  it  is  not  only 
coming  back — it's  an  old-time  thing — but  a 
lot  of  people  are  getting  reemployment. 
Now,  that  planted  question:  to  say  some- 
thing nice  about  them?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  That  is  not  hard  to  do, 
because  when  I  was  much  younger,  between 
the  time  I  was  about  16  to  20, 1  used  to  go  to 
every  vaudeville  show  that  came  to  Kansas 
City  at  the  old  Orpheum,  and  at  the  Grand 
theater  where  the  four  Cohans,  and  Eva 


3  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  had  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  post  of  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  special  election  to  be 
held  on  November  8. 

In  the  election  Mr.  Dulles  was  defeated  by  former 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 


Tanguay,  and  all  those  people  used  to  go.  I 
used  to  have  a  job  as  an  usher  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  All  I  got  out  of  it  was  to  see 
a  show,  which  was  for  nothing.  I  am  glad 
that  vaudeville  is  coming  back. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  on  Saturday  after- 
noons? 

Q.  Were — you  were  a  baby-sitter? 

Q.  I  didn't  get  that?     [Laughter] 

the  president.  Usher.  Usher  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  at  the  Orpheum,  not  at  the 
Grand. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Grand  ? 

the  president.  Long  before  you  were 
born. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Grand  ? 

the  president.  Down  at  Seventh  and 
Walnut  Streets.    Garage  there  now. 

Q.  That  was  in  Kansas  City,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Kansas  City. 

Q.  We  will  put  a  plaque  up  there 
tomorrow! 

the  president.  That's  where  all  the  good 
shows  came  to — Kansas  City. 

Q.  Were  you  around  when  William 
Woods 

the  president.  Willis  Woods.  Oh  yes, 
Willis  Woods  was  around  a  long  time  after 
the  Grand. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  did  the  Orpheum 
figure  in  it? 

the  president.  At  the  Orpheum  I  had 
to  pay  my  way  into  that.  That  was  the 
vaudeville  show.  Once  the  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit. There  used  to  be  one  here,  Keith- 
Orpheum  it  turned  out  to  be  afterwards. 
It  was  the  Orpheum  here  before  Keith  took 
them  over. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in 
her  column  yesterday  referred  to  the  riot  at 
Peekskill  as  disgraceful.    Do  you  have  any 
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comment? 

the  president.  I  think  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
covered  the  situation  perfectly  and  thor- 
oughly.3 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  wish  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  progress  thus 
far  of  the  British-Canadian  economic 
conversations? 

the  president.  Of  course  I  can't  make 
any  comment  on  them,  because  it's  barely 
started.    No  comment  to  make. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  several  days  ago, 
a  witness  in  the  Navy  B-36  inquiry  quoted 
the  late  Secretary  Forrestal  as  having  said 
that  you  had  planned  to  fire  Secretary 
Symington,  but  he  talked  you  out  of  it? 

the  president.  That  is  just  one  out  of 
the  whole  cloth.    I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  ask  for 
an  extension  of  the  steel  strike  truce? 

the  president.  It  is  under  consideration. 
I  can't  do  anything  about  it  until  I  see  the 
report  of  the  factfinding  board,  and  I  won't 
receive  that  report  until  tomorrow 

Q.  What  was  the  question? 

the  president.  1  mean  Saturday. 

Q.  What  was  the  question,  please? 

the  president.  Whether  I  was  going  to 
ask  for  an  extension  of  time  on  the  steel 
strike. 

Q.  Truce. 

the  president.  Truce,  yes.  Extension  of 
the  truce,  that  is.4 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said  that  it  had 
asked  you  today,  I  believe,  to  intervene  in 
the  Missouri  Pacific  strike  set  for  tomorrow? 

the  president.  I  haven't  seen  the  tele- 
gram.   I  guess  they  gave  it  out  before  it 


got  to  here.  They  do  that — they  have  a 
habit  of  doing  that.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing we  possibly  can,  of  course,  to  survey 
that  strike,  following  every  phase  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act  to  try  to  prevent  the 
strike.  I  don't  know  whether  it  can  be  pre- 
vented or  not. 

Q.  What  can  you  do  in  that  case,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Well,  I  am  trying  to 
find 

Q.  Have  you  exhausted  all  your 

the  president. we   have  exhausted 

nearly  everything,  but  we  are  still  trying 
to  prevent  a  strike  by  every  means  possible — 
reason,  principally. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  reports 
that  Stanton  Griffis  will  be  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Argentina? 

the  president.  He  will  be.  When  I 
get  around  to  it.  Whenever  Mr.  Bruce 
wants  to  quit.  I  don't  think  he  is  ready  to 
quit  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  got  his  successor  picked  out 
already,  though? 

the  president.  Bruce?  Yes.  Stanton 
Griffis  will  be  his  successor. 

Q.  Has  Bruce  resigned? 

the  president.  He  has  been  wanting  to 
resign  for  the  last  3  months,  and  I  have  kept 
him  from  it. 

Q.  You  have  accepted  the  resignation? 

the  president.  Well,  not  yet.5 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
judicial  vacancies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

the  president.  There  are  6  of  them — 
6  of  them,  I  think. 


8  Riots  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  Negro 
singer  Paul  Robeson  at  public  gatherings  near  Peeks- 
kill,  N.Y. 

*See  Item  209. 


BOn  September  9,  the  White  House  released  the 
text  of  the  President's  letter  accepting  the  resignation 
of  James  Bruce  as  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  to 
become  effective  on  September  1,  1949.  The  Am- 
bassador's letter  of  resignation  was  released  with  the 
President's  reply. 
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Q.  Are  you  now  ready  on  that? 

the  president.  I  am  working  on  them. 
As  soon  as  I  can  get  them  in  shape,  I  am 
going  to  announce  them  all  to  you. 

Q.  Very  soon,  do  you  think? 

the  president.  Well,  I  don't  know  how 
soon  it  will  be.  It  takes  a  little  time.  You 
know,  the  most  important  thing  that  I  do  as 
President,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  appoint  Fed- 
eral judges.  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  appoint 
a  man  a  Federal  judge  unless  I  think  he  is 
eminently  qualified  for  that  service,  because 
they  will  survive  me  a  long  time  as  public 
servants,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  is 
really  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary,  because 
they  get  right  down  and  decide  what  is  right 
or  wrong  between  individuals.  So  it  will  be 
a  litde  while  yet  before  I  am  able  to  announce 
them. 

[14.]  Q.  Regarding  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
President,  there  have  been  some  reports  that 
he  was  in  line  for  another  diplomatic  post? 

the  president.  I  can't  go  any  further 
than  I  have  gone.  You  went  a  litde  far 
when  I  gave  you  that.     [Laughter] 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  con- 
sidering any  change  in  EC  A? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Harriman 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  these  judges, 
they  serve  for  life,  do  they  not? 

the  president.  For  life.  They  have  the 
option  of  retirement  at  the  age  of  70  on  full 
pay,  if  they  want  to  retire.  Sometimes  they 
do  retire.  I  think  one  retired  down  in  Ala- 
bama just  the  other  day. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  the  Mexi- 
can loan  negotiations  been  resumed  yet? 

The  president.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  have  or  not.  That  is  not  in  my  hands, 
but  they  will  be  resumed,  if  they  have  not 
been. 


[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect 
to  make  a  political  speech  in  New  York  be- 
fore November? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion now.  If  it  comes  around  so  it  will  be 
helpful  for  me  to  make  a  political  speech  in 
New  York,  I  shall  probably  make  it.6 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any- 
thing you  could  say  about  the  stories  that 
you  are  planning  to  reappoint  Mon 
Wallgren? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  no  comment 
on  that.7 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  steel 
strike  truce,  would  that  be  for  a  week  or  10 
days,  or  any  period? 

the  president.  The  matter  is  just  under 
consideration.  We  are  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  report  of  the  factfinding  board  is, 
and  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  any  further 
action  I  may  ask  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
of  the  truce. 

Q.  You  haven't  decided? 

the  president.  Haven't  decided  on  it 
yet. 

Q.  You  will  get  that  report? 

the  president.  Tomorrow — Saturday,  at 
1 1  o'clock. 

Now,  you  didn't  finish  your  question. 

[21.]  Q.  I  found  some  of  the  Senators 
were  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a 
recess  appointment 

the  president.  I  expect  some  Republi- 
cans are  very  much  wrought  up  about  it, 
so  I  hope  to  keep  them  that  way. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  planning  to 
withdraw  the  name  of  Carroll  Switzer  as 


'For  the  President's  radio  address  as  part  o£  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Independent  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Herbert  H.  Lehman  for  Senator,  on 
November  5,  1949,  see  Item  251. 

7  The  nomination  of  Mon  C.  Wallgren  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  October  19,  1949. 
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Federal  judge? 

the  president.  I  am  not.  I  think  he 
would  make  a  good  Federal  judge.  He  sent 
me  a  telegram  saying  if  I  felt  like  it  I  could 
withdraw  his  name,  but  I  don't  play  the 
game  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  give  him  an  interim 
appointment? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. He  hasn't  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate 
as  yet.    He  hasn't  come  out  of  the  Com- 


mittee, so  that  question  I  can't  answer.8 
Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
the  president.  It's  all  right. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  September  8, 
1949. 


8  The  President  had  named  Carroll  O.  Switzer  of 
Iowa  to  be  Federal  District  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Iowa  under  a  recess  appointment.  On 
October  17  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  post- 
poned until  the  following  year  a  list  of  22  Federal 
Court  nominations.  Mr.  Switzer's  nomination  was 
one  of  this  number. 


206    Veto  of  Bill  To  Convey  Lands  to  the  City  of 
Miles  City,  Montana.    September  9,  1949 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
H.R.  3589,  entitled  "An  Act  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Miles  City,  State  of  Montana,  certain 
lands  in  Custer  County,  Montana,  for  use 
as  an  industrial  site." 

The  bill  authorizes  the  conveyance  of 
three  tracts  of  land  comprising  426.88  acres 
more  or  less,  upon  payment  of  a  just  and 
reasonable  consideration  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
granting  to  the  city  of  Miles  City  of  an  ease- 
ment for  right-of-way  purposes  containing 
14.67  acres.  All  rights  to  oil,  coal,  gas,  and 
other  minerals  are  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

The  land  covered  by  the  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  lands  of  the  U.S.  Range 
Livestock  Experiment  Station  at  Miles  City. 
It  is  adjacent  to  station  headquarters  and  its 
conveyance  will  interfere  seriously  with  im- 
portant beef  cattle  research  under  way  there 
which  is  designed  to  assist  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  this  country.  It  is  the  only  avail- 
able land  near  station  headquarters  which 
can  be  used  for  assembling  station  cattle  for 


such  important  operations  as  branding, 
weaning,  and  similar  operations  where  it  is 
necessary  to  assemble  large  numbers  of  ex- 
perimental animals  at  headquarters.  If  this 
land  were  transferred,  relocation  of  station 
headquarters  may  be  required  as  industriali- 
zation progresses.  Relocation  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,300,000. 

The  Federal  government  has  cooperated 
with  the  city  of  Miles  City  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  past  in  furthering  the 
growth  of  the  area.  The  last  occasion  was 
the  transfer  of  37.26  acres  of  land  for  indus- 
trial and  recreational  purposes  in  1946.  Up 
to  the  present  time  none  of  the  land  last 
transferred  has  been  used  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  land  now  proposed  for 
transfer  is  presently  serving  a  very  useful 
purpose  to  the  livestock  industry  of  this 
country,  and  the  cost  of  relocating  the  station 
headquarters  would  apparendy  far  exceed 
any  return  to  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of 
land,  its  transfer  cannot  be  justified.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  tract  of  133  acres  of  easily 
accessible  land  on  the  experiment  station 
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lying  south  of  Miles  City,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  willing  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  city  immediately  and  which 
could  be  transferred  by  legislation.  Since 
the  city  of  Miles  City  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
lands  for  further  development,  I  am  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  city  for  industrial  expansion 
and  the  release  of  lands  which  would  not  im- 


pose hardships  upon  the  research  program 
which  the  station  exists  to  perform. 

I  believe  that  if  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  Miles  City 
will  sit  down  together  and  work  on  this 
problem,  a  solution  satisfactory  to  both  can 
be  found. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


207    Remarks  to  a  Group  of  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England. 
September  9,  1949 


I  AM  very  happy  you  are  here.  I  am  glad 
of  the  privilege  of  meeting  all  of  you. 
I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  tour  of  our 
country,  and  that  our  hospitality  will  be 
what  you  anticipate. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  we 
can  do  is  to  mobilize  the  moral  forces  of  the 
world  for  a  real  awakening  of  the  things 
that  originate  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
That  is  what  we  try  to  live  by,  and  if  we  can 
get  all  the  world  in  that  frame  of  mind,  we 
will  come  nearer  stopping  these  terrible  wars 


than  by  any  other  method  that  I  know  of. 

I  am  certainly  happy  that  you  gentlemen 
have  been  willing  to  tour  our  country  and 
get  a  viewpoint  from  us  that  can  be  obtained 
no  other  way.  I  hope  we  can  send  a  return 
delegation  to  see  your  viewpoint  and  get  the 
same  information  from  you. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  visit. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:20  p.m.  in  his  office 
at  the  White  House.  The  Bishops  were  on  their 
way  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  for  the  American  Church 
Eucharistic  Congress  beginning  on  September  12, 
1949- 


208    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Providing  Aid 
to  Local  School  Agencies  in  Federally  Affected  Areas. 
September  10,  1949 

I  HAVE  today  approved  H.R.  3829,  "To 
provide  assistance  for  local  school  agencies 
in  providing  educational  opportunities  for 
children  on  Federal  reservations  or  in  de- 
fense areas,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  is  emergency,  stopgap  legislation  to 
continue  for  one  more  year,  and  to  expand 
somewhat,  a  program  that  has  been  oper- 
ating on  this  same  emergency,  stopgap  basis 
for  the  last  eight  years.    I  am  glad  to  note 


that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recognized,  in  the  reports  of  their 
committees  which  considered  this  bill,  that 
it  does  not  offer  a  permanent  or  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  important  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  impact  of  Federal  activities 
and  Federal  land  ownership  upon  nearby 
local  school  districts.  The  reports  of  these 
congressional  committees  make  it  clear  that 
this  bill  is  intended  merely  to  provide  au- 
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thorization  for  needed  funds  during  the 
fiscal  year  1950  while  the  Congress  gives 
further  study  to  legislation  which  will  meet 
these  problems  on  a  fair,  uniform,  and  eco- 
nomical basis. 

I  share  with  Members  of  the  Congress  the 
belief  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  Federal  policy  and 
plan  with  respect  to  the  education  of  all  chil- 
dren living  on  Federal  property  not  sub- 
ject to  State  and  local  taxation,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  children  living  in  communities 
which  are  adversely  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities. With  my  approval  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator  on  April  6,  1949,  sub- 
mitted to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  a 
legislative  proposal  designed  to  establish 
such  a  permanent  program  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  and  I  recommend 
this  proposal  (subsequently  introduced  as  S. 


1724  and  H.R.  41 15)  to  the  consideration  of 
the  congressional  committees  concerned.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
enact  permanent  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  these  bills  and  thus  obviate  any  occasion 
for  more  stopgap  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
3829. 

The  need  for  permanent  Federal  legis- 
lation to  assist  in  the  financing  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children  living  on  Federal  property 
and  in  communities  adversely  affected  by 
Federal  activities  must  not,  of  course,  be  con- 
fused with  the  need  for  broad  and  compre- 
hensive Federal  assistance  to  States  for  the 
education  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolchildren  which  I  have  repeatedly 
called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  with  re- 
quests for  appropriate  enabling  legislation. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  3829  is  Public  Law  3o6  (63 
Stat.  697). 


209    Telegram  to  Labor  and  Management  Leaders  Following 
Receipt  of  Report  of  the  Steel  Factfinding  Board. 
September  10,  1949 


THIS  MORNING  the  Steel  Industry  Board 
has  reported  to  me  its  unanimous  findings 
and  recommendations  as  to  fair  and  equita- 
ble terms  of  settlement  of  the  current  labor 
disputes  in  the  steel  industry.  The  national 
interest  requires  that  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  (CIO)  and  every  em- 
ployer involved  in  such  labor  disputes  give 
the  greatest  weight  and  the  most  earnest 
consideration  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  three  members  of  that 
Board  as  a  basis  for  a  prompt  settlement  of 
such  disputes. 

The  parties  to  the  labor  disputes  previ- 
ously were  requested  to  continue  work  and 
operations  under  the  terms  of  the  then  exist- 


ing collective  bargaining  agreements  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days  from  July  16,  1949. 
This  period  will  expire  at  12:01  A.M.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1949.  Obviously,  additional 
time  is  required  by  all,  including  me,  for 
study  and  consideration  of  the  Board's  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  The  public 
interest  in  avoiding  a  stoppage  of  work  and 
operations  in  vital  segments  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, accordingly,  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  request  at  this  time  that  the  period 
for  continued  work  and  operations  under 
the  terms  of  such  collective  bargaining 
agreements  be  extended  by  both  parties  at 
least  until  September  25,  1949.  I  urge  all 
parties  in  the  steel  industry  labor  disputes 
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to  cooperate  with  this  request.  During  this 
extended  period  I  shall  expect  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  to  make  available  to  the  parties  every 
facility  at  his  disposal  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  reaching  agreement. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  telegrams  ad- 
dressed to  58  labor  and  management  leaders  in  the 
steel  industry. 

The  report  of  the  Steel  Industry  Board,  entitled 
"Report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Labor  Dispute  in  the  Basic  Steel  Industry"  (Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1949,  83  pp.)>  was  submitted 
to  the  President  on  September  10,  1949.    In  the 


report  the  Board  recommended  against  any  wage 
rate  increase  at  that  time.  It  recommended  the 
adoption  of  social  insurance  plans  at  reduced 
amounts  from  those  asked  by  the  union.  It  also 
recommended  a  system  of  pensions  in  an  amount 
below  that  demanded  by  the  union;  but  suggested 
a  labor-management  study  of  details  and  costs  of 
pensions  to  be  completed  by  March  1,  1950. 

The  Board  was  named  by  the  President  on  July  15, 
1949,  and  held  hearings  for  18  days  in  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  in  New  York  City.  Its  members  were: 
Carroll  R.  Daugherty  of  Evanston,  111.,  professor  of 
economics  at  Northwestern  University,  chairman; 
Samuel  I.  Rosenman  of  New  York  City,  lawyer;  and 
David  L.  Cole  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  lawyer. 

For  the  President's  letter  of  September  21  to  steel 
industry  labor  and  management  leaders  urging  an 
early  settlement  of  the  dispute,  see  Item  213. 


210 


Remarks  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.    September  13,  1949 


Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Finance 
Minister  of  France,  and  members  of  the 
International  Ban\  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund: 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  wel- 
come you  again  to  Washington.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  you  are  here  at  this 
time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
will  contribute  more  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  than  international  cooperation  in 
finance  and  development;  and  that  is  what 
you  are  here  for,  to  try  to  reach  the  right 
conclusions  for  reconstruction  development 
and  a  stable  interchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  a  monetary  basis  that  is  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  principal  things  I  think  you 
have  to  work  out  is  to  do  away  with  the 
obstacles  to  international  trade.  We  must 
exchange  on  a  world  basis  the  services  and 
the  goods  of  all  the  countries  among  them- 


selves. We  would  like  for  you  to  buy  the 
things  which  we  think  we  can  make  best, 
and  we  should  buy  the  things  which  you  can 
make  best,  and  in  that  way  we  will  have 
what  they  call  a  balance  of  trade.  We  will 
then  be  on  a  sound  international  trade  basis, 
and  we  can  then  become  on  a  sound  inter- 
national monetary  basis. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  all  these 
things  because  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  at 
San  Francisco  when  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  was  signed.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  welcome  you  here,  I  think,  once 
or  twice  before.  It  was  my  privilege  to  wel- 
come the  international  agricultural  people, 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
land  resources  of  all  the  world,  here  in  this 
very  hotel  not  so  long  ago. 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States,  as  represented  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  is  doing  every- 
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thing  it  possibly  can  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  going  concern  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  enjoy  your  visit 
here,  that  you  will  come  to  a  constructive 
conclusion,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  and  that  all 
of  you  will  go  back  home  with  the  idea  of 


cooperation  on  a  world  basis  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  in  Washington.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Maurice  Persche,  French  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs. 


21 1    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  15,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  want  to  welcome  the 
visiting  editors  and  publishers  from  the  14 
foreign  countries  here  this  morning.  I  am 
glad  they  got  to  come  in,  and  I  hope  I  will 
have  the  privilege  of  shaking  hands  with 
them  after  the  press  conference  is  over. 

I  have  a  couple  of  announcements  to 
make. 

[2.]  The  Honorable  Sherman  Minton 
will  be  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  I  will  appoint  him,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Senate  confirms  him,  he  will  be  the 
Justice. 

I  shall  appoint  the  Honorable  William  C. 
Lindley,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Illinois  at  Dan- 
ville, to  succeed  Judge  Minton. 

And,  I  have  appointed  Honorable  Casper 
Platte,  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit  of 
Illinois 

Q.  Casper  Platte? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   P-1-a-t-t-C 

Q.  What  is  he  now,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  He  is  Judge  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois.  He  succeeds 
Judge  Lindley. 

And  I  shall  appoint  Governor  Ernest 
Gibson  of  Vermont  to  be  the  judge 

Q.  You  are  going  too  fast,  Mr.  President! 

the  president.  How's  that? 

Q.  You  are  going  too  fast.    Would  you 


slow  up  there  just  a  bit? 

the    president.  Whereabouts   are   you? 

Q.  Judge  Platte. 

Q.  Who  is  the  last  one,  sir? 

the  president.  Honorable  Casper  Platte, 
Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois. 
And  Governor  Ernest  Gibson  of  Vermont, 
to  be  the  Federal  judge  for  the  Vermont 
District. 

I  am  ready  for  questions. 

Q.  Fve  already  worn  down  one  pencil. 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  Help  yourself ! 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McCar- 
ran  said  last  night,  before  sailing,  that  he  is 
to  visit  Franco  and  talk  about  possible 
United  States  recognition,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  loan  for  Franco  Spain. 

the  president.  Senator  McCarran  is  on 
the  trip  to  Europe  on  his  own.  He  repre- 
sents nobody  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  except  himself.  He  can  make 
no  commitments  with  Franco  or  any  other 
government.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  for  the 
Senator  to  make  a  visit  wherever  he  chooses, 
but  he  can  make  no  commitments  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr,  President,  Senator  McCar- 
ran appointed  Senator  Eastland  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Rights  subcommittee.  Do  you 
have  any  comment  on  that? 
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the  president.  No  comment!    [Laughter] 
[5.]     Q.    Mr,  President,  do  you  accept 
Senator  Wherry's  definition  of  statism? 

the  president.  I  haven't  read  it.  I  don't 
know  what  the  definition  is.  If  he  has  a 
definition,  he  has  more  than  any  of  the  dic- 
tionaries have. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  your 
assurances  that  the  findings  of  the  steel  fact- 
finding board  were  not  to  be  mandatory,  do 
you  consider  it  proper  for  CIO  President 
Murray  to  demand  that  United  States  Steel 
accept  those  findings? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that  situation,  for  I  am  hoping  that 
negotiations  will  progress  to  a  settlement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  anyone  qualified  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  acceptance  as 
a  basis  of  negotiations,  and  acceptance 
outright? 

the  president.  I  think  there  is  a  decided 
difference.  The  acceptance  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation,  I  think,  is  the  way  that  it  has 
been  accepted  all  the  way  around.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
you  are  interested  in  the  National  Guard 
recruiting  campaign,  a  2-month  drive  that 
opens  on  the  19th.  Can  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  that? 

the  president.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  National  Guard  recruiting  cam- 
paign. I  am  interested  in  the  National 
Guard  as  one  of  the  components  of  the 
Reserve,  and  I  think  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  Re- 
serve, when  they  have  peace  in  the  world. 
And  I  hope  the  National  Guard  recruiting 
program  will  be  a  success,  as  it  always  is. 

I  started  my  military  career  in  the  National 
Guard  in  1905,  on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1905. 
I  joined  Battery  B,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Q.  Battery  B? 
the  president.  B — yes.    Afterwards  ex- 


panded to  the  129th  Field  Artillery,  along 
with  two  other  batteries.  When  I  got  pro- 
moted from  the  rear  rank  to  the  front  rank, 
I  thought  I  had  got  the  greatest  promotion 
in  the  Army.  I  went  a  little  further  than 
that,  later  on. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  the  results  of  the  British-Cana- 
dian United  States  economic  talks  ? 

the  president.  I  think  the  communique 
is  all  the  comment  that  is  necessary.1 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
opinion  on  the  Whelan  plan  providing  for 
oil  drilling  equipment  for  Mexico? 

the  president.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  Whelan  plan,  so  I  can't  comment  on  it. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  statements  Captain  Crommelin 
has  been  making  recently,  about  the  defense 
high  command  nibbling  away  at  the  Navy? 

the  president.  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  handled  that  very  capably  yester- 
day, and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  continue 
to  handle  it  in  a  capable  manner.2 


1  British,  Canadian,  and  American  financial  and 
economic  experts  conducted  preliminary  technical 
and  factfinding  discussions  in  Washington  from 
August  27  to  September  2,  in  preparation  for  min- 
isterial talks  which  began  the  following  week.  The 
tripartite  economic  conference  was  held  from  Sep- 
tember 7-12. 

For  the  joint  communique  issued  by  the  confer- 
ence representatives  on  September  12,  see  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  21,  p.  473). 

2  In  a  prepared  statement  presented  to  the  press 
on  September  10,  Captain  John  G.  Crommelin,  a 
member  of  the  staff  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
protested  that  the  Navy's  offensive  power  was 
"being  nibbled  to  death'*  and  its  morale  destroyed. 

On  September  15,  Francis  P.  Matthews,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  reversed  the  elevation  of  Captain  Crom- 
melin to  the  post  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel. He  had  been  assigned  to  the  post  earlier  in  the 
day.  The  Secretary  announced  that  Captain  Crom- 
melin had  been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air  for  duty  in  the 
air  warfare  division  under  Rear  Admiral  E.  A. 
Cruise. 
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[11.]  Q.  Any  comment  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania election,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  No  comment.  [Laugh- 
ter] If  you  remember,  back  in  1947  we  had 
some  barometers  like  that,  and  they  didn't 
work. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  of  that,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  We  had  some  barometers 
like  that  back  in  1947  and  it  didn't  work, 
remember  them?  I  can  name  you  three  or 
four.3 


3  In  a  special  election  held  in  the  26th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Pennsylvania  the  Republican  candi- 
date won.  The  election  was  characterized  by  the 
press  as  being  the  first  grassroots  test  of  President 
Truman's  "Fair  Deal"  since  the  1948  Democratic 
upswing. 


[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  the  article  signed  by  James 
Lawrence  Fly  in  the  current  issue  of  Look 
magazine,  in  which  he  deplored  the  extent 
to  which  wiretapping  is  being  done,  both  by 
State  and  city  police  forces,  private  operators 
and  by  the  FBI? 

the  president.  Since  I  don't  read  Look, 
and  since  I  haven't  read  Mr.  Fly's  article, 
I  can't  very  well  comment  on  it. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  September 
15,  1949. 


212    Remarks  to  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
United  Nations  Day.    September  15,  1949 


Mrs,  Johnstone  and  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Committee: 

I  certainly  am  happy  to  have  you  here 
this  morning,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased 
that  you  have  begun  to  get  ready  for  this 
celebration  early. 

In  1947,  when  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  made  the  24th  of  October 
United  Nations  Day,  we  didn't  have  time, 
at  that  time,  to  put  on  a  proper  celebration 
of  the  event.  So,  in  1948,  48  nations  took 
notice  of  the  24th  of  October  as  the  birthday 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  that  1949  shall  see  an  all-out  celebra- 
tion around  the  world. 

In  order  that  that  all-out  celebration  may 
be  a  success,  it  is  necessary  that  we  show 
what  we  believe  here.  I  think  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  only  bulwark  we  have 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  our  support 


of  the  United  Nations  is  absolutely  essential, 
with  everything  we  have,  to  see  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  obtained.  And  I  am 
sure  we  are  going  to  obtain  it,  if  we  continue 
to  support  the  United  Nations  with  every- 
thing we  have,  which  we  have  been  doing  up 
to  this  time. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreci- 
ate your  interest  in  this  organization,  and  in 
the  event  which  we  are  going  to  celebrate  on 
the  24th  of  October.  I  know  you  will  have  a 
successful  celebration,  and  you  will  have  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  President, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:40  a.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  His  opening 
words  referred  to  Mrs.  Anne  Hartwell  Johnstone, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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213    Letter  to  Steel  Industry  Labor  and  Management  Leaders  Urging 
an  Early  Settlement  of  the  Dispute.    September  21,  1949 


Gentlemen: 

The  unanimous  Report  of  the  Steel  Indus- 
try Board  was  handed  to  me  on  September 
tenth.  In  releasing  the  Report  on  that  day 
I  urged  that  the  parties  give  "the  greatest 
weight  and  the  most  earnest  consideration" 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  "as  a 
basis  for  prompt  settlement"  of  their  dis- 
putes. At  the  same  time,  I  requested  the 
parties  to  observe  the  status  quo  until  at  least 
September  twenty-fifth,  saying  "Obviously 
additional  time  is  required  by  all,  including 
me,  for  study  and  consideration  of  the 
Board's  findings  and  recommendations." 

I  have  since  given  careful  study  to  the 
Report.  In  its  concluding  paragraph  the 
Board  stated: 

"Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  contin- 
ued steel  production  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  democratic  peoples  all 
over  the  world,  we  hope  that  the  union  and 
the  steel  companies  will  find  that  these  rec- 
ommendations form  a  suitable  basis  on 
which  they  can  reach  agreement  among 
themselves." 

With  this  statement  I  am  in  the  fullest 
agreement.  My  considered  judgment  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Report  is  shared  by  the 
press  and  the  public  generally.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  have  been  accorded 
widespread  acclaim  and  approval  as  a  states- 
manlike formula  for  fair  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  disputes  in  the  steel  industry. 

In  compliance  with  my  request,  Mr.  Cyrus 
S.  Ching,  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  and  his  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  meeting  with  the  parties 
during  the  last  few  days  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them  in  reaching  agreement.  He 
has  reported  to  me  that  because  of  limita- 


tions of  time  it  is  unlikely  that  agreement 
can  be  achieved  before  September  twenty- 
fifth.  Every  possible  effort  should  be 
exerted  and  every  possible  opportunity  af- 
forded to  reach  a  settlement  and  avoid  a 
stoppage  in  this  important  industry. 

Accordingly,  I  now  request  the  parties 
immediately  to  meet  in  collective  bargaining 
sessions  and,  giving  the  greatest  weight  and 
earnest  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  and  to  the  public  interest, 
promptly  to  resolve  their  differences.  Since 
this  will  require  additional  time,  I  also  re- 
quest the  parties  to  extend  the  period  for 
continued  work  and  operations  under  the 
terms  of  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments until  12:01  a.m.  on  Saturday,  October 
1, 1949. 

I  am  requesting  Mr.  Ching  to  continue  to 
make  himself  personally  available  in  order 
to  assist  the  parties  in  reaching  agreement. 

I  again  emphasize  that  the  national  in- 
terest requires,  and  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect,  an  early  settlement. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  steel  workers  union,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  steel  companies,  care  of  Cyrus 
S.  Ching,  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  Interdepartmental  Auditorium, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  negotiated  by  the  United 
Steelworkers,  CIO,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany on  October  31  set  a  pattern  for  further  agree- 
ments in  the  steel  dispute.  Under  the  contract  all 
Bethlehem  employees  retiring  at  65  with  25  years 
service  were  to  receive  pensions  of  $100  or  more 
a  month,  including  Federal  Social  Security  payments. 
The  pension  was  to  be  adjusted  downward  for 
employees  reaching  65  but  with  a  shorter  period  of 
service. 

On  November  18,  the  last  of  the  major  steel  com- 
panies, the  Crucible  Steel  Corporation  signed  a  sim- 
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ilar  agreement  with  the  United  Steelworkers  and 
ended  the  49-day  strike. 

Crucible  Steel  Corporation  was  the  last  of  the  19 


leading  basic  steel  companies  listed  in  the  President's 
factfinding  board's  report  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
union  on  the  basis  of  the  "Bethlehem  agreement." 


214    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  22,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  Dr.  Basil  O'Connor 
has  resigned  as  President  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  General  Marshall  will  succeed  him  on 
October  ist.  The  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Mr.  O'Connor  and  myself  is  available 
if  you  want  it,  after  the  conference. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  for  General 
Marshall? 

the  president.  General  Marshall  will 
take  over  on  October  ist. 

Q.  President  of  the  National 

the  president.  American  National  Red 
Cross. 

Q.  That  job  doesn't  pay  anything,  does  it? 

the  president.  It  is  an  honorary  job. 
I  think  where  trips  are  necessary  to  an  emer- 
gency area,  probably  expenses  are  covered 
in  the  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  doesn't  pay 

the  president.  I  don't  know — I  can't 
answer  it  definitely,  because  I  don't  know. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  General 
Marshall  whether  it  pays  or  whether  it's 
honorary,  he  is  going  to  take  it  anyway. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  change  of  government  in 
Germany?  I  understand  the  State  Depart- 
ment took  over. 

the  president.    No,  I  have  no  comment.1 

1  On  September  21  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  American  zone  of  Germany  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  De- 
partment of  State.  On  that  date  the  Council  of 
the  Allied  High  Commission,  representing  the 
United  States,  British,  and  French  Governments, 
came  into  being  and  formally  proclaimed  the  Occu- 
pation Statute  which  was  an  act  in  lieu  of  a  peace 
treaty  between  the  Western  occupying  powers  and 
the  new  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  old  one 
that  comes  up  periodically  here.  Because  it 
came  up  again  today  in  the  Senate,  we  will 
bring  it  up  again.  Senator  McMahon  said 
this  afternoon  that  after  the  arms  aid  bill 
passes  that  he  certainly  wishes  you  would 
suggest  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Stalin? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that. 

[4.]  And,  just  so  you'll  be  satisfied,  Gen- 
eral Vaughan  [not  present']  is  in  the  dentist's 
chair.     [Laughter] 

Q.  In  pain? 

the  president.  Probably.  Did  you  ever 
sit  in  a  dentist's  chair  without  being  in 
pain? 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  the  devaluation  of  the  pound? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  no  comment. 
I  think  all  the  comment  necessary  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  foreign  representatives 
who  were  here  at  the  meeting.2 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  story 
today  that  Chairman  Lesinski  of  the  House 
Labor  Committee  doesn't  expect  any  effort 
to  write  a  new  labor  bill,  either  at  this  ses- 
sion or  the  next.  He  says  unless  the  attitude 
of  the  Congress  changes,  it  is  hopeless. 

the  president.  You  don't  expect  me  to 
make  any  comment  on  that,  do  you? 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  hopes  of  repealing 
Taft-Hardey 

the  president.    I  certainly  have. 

2  The  financial  and  economic  conference  between 
British,  Canadian,  and  American  officials,  held  in 
Washington  from  September  7-12. 
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Q. at  the  next  session? 

the  president.  My  position  hasn't 
changed,  and  I  don't  intend  to  answer  ques- 
tions any  further. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
Congress  ought  to  go  home  without  acting 
on  civil  rights? 

the  president.  That  is  up  to  Congress. 
I  expressed  my  views  in  the  Message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  back  in  January. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  pressing  your 
leaders  to  bring  up  civil  rights  before 
adjournment? 

the  president.  Well  now,  the  leaders 
were  here  this  morning  and  you  had  a 
chance  to  interview  them. 

Q.  They  said  maybe. 

the  president.  I  am  not  speaking  for 
the  leaders.  I  talk  to  them,  not  over  their 
heads  at  a  press  conference. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
make  any  moves  in  the  coal  stoppage? 

the  president.    No  comment  on  that. 


[9.]  Q.  Do  you  feel  hopeful  still  about 
averting  a  steel  strike,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  From  what  I  see  in  the 
papers,  it  looks  very  hopeful.     [Laughter] 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Hill 
we  hear  they  got  pretty  quick  action  report- 
ing out  the  point  4  bill,  and  I  think 
Senator  Lucas  said  you  had  asked  for  that 
this  morning? 

the  president.  That's  right.  I  asked 
them  for  that.  I  think  the  legislative  pro- 
gram will  work  out  very  well,  just  as  I  said 
at  Pittsburgh,  before  Congress  adjourns. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
views  on  noncontributory  pensions,  which  is 
an  issue  in  the  steel 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment. 
[Pause']     What's  the  matter 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  September  22, 
1949. 


215    Letter  Accepting  Resignation  of  Basil  O'Connor  as  President  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross.    September  22,  1949 

[  Released  September  22,  1949.    Dated  September  21,  1949  ] 


Dear  Mr.  O'Connor: 

The  sum  of  your  activities  and  the  value 
of  your  achievements  during  the  years  of 
your  direction  of  the  work  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  constitute  a  contribution 
of  incalculable  value.  Your  efforts  have 
indeed  been  time  consuming.  They  justify 
your  desire  to  relinquish  active  association 
with  this  great  organization  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  private  pursuits. 

Accordingly  I  have  no  recourse  but  to 
accept,  effective  as  of  October  first  next,  your 
resignation  as  President  of  the  organization, 


tendered  in  your  letter  of  September 
nineteenth. 

You  have  directed  Red  Cross  activities 
through  momentous  years,  both  in  war  and 
in  peace,  and  not  the  least  of  your  contribu- 
tions has  been  that  which  you  made  in 
piloting  a  complete  reorganization  plan 
through  the  Congress. 

When  my  predecessor  appointed  you 
Chairman  of  the  then  Central  Committee 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  in 
midsummer,  1944,  this  country  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  greatest  war  in  history.    The 
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Red  Cross  responded  magnificently  to  the 
call  which  war  sounded.  Its  ministry  of 
relief  to  the  sick  and  wounded  on  far-flung 
battle  lines  is  an  epic  of  service — a  service 
that  continued  after  active  hostilities  were 
concluded  and  the  call  was  to  maintain  mo- 
rale in  the  cold  war  that  followed.  In  every 
crisis  Red  Cross  made  its  own  peculiar  con- 
tribution to  American  life. 

With  victory  to  our  arms  you  turned  your 
attention  to  the  revision  of  the  outworn 
charter  with  its  antiquated  procedure.  You 
achieved  this  happy  result  with  consummate 
skill.  You  have  justified  abundandy  my 
confidence  in  appointing  you  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  reorganized  American  National 
Red  Cross.  I  feel  that  you  have,  through 
this  reorganization  at  national  level,  with 
upwards  of  four  thousand  chapters  and  a 
Board  of  Governors  of  fifty  members,  given 
your  country  a  relief  agency  capable  of  effi- 


cient work  through  strictly  democratic 
processes. 

I  concur  in  your  opinion  that  the  Red 
Cross  blood  program  may  well  become  the 
greatest  single  health  activity  in  history. 

And  so  to  you  I  say:  well  done.  For  all 
that  you  have  achieved  you  have  earned  the 
thanks  of  your  government  and  of  the  great 
American  people. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  July  13,  1944,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  appointed  Mr.  O'Connor  chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  May  8, 
1949.  At  that  time  President  Truman  appointed 
him  the  first  president  of  the  reorganized  American 
National  Red  Cross,  to  serve  for  a  3 -year  term  until 
June  1951. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  letter  of  resignation  was  released 
with  the  President's  reply. 


216    Statement  by  the  President  on  Announcing  the  First  Atomic 
Explosion  in  the  U.S.S.R.    September  23,  1949 


I  BELIEVE  the  American  people,  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  national  secu- 
rity, are  entitled  to  be  informed  of  all 
developments  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
That  is  my  reason  for  making  public  the 
following  information. 

We  have  evidence  that  within  recent 
weeks  an  atomic  explosion  occurred  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Ever  since  atomic  energy  was  first  re- 
leased by  man,  the  eventual  development  of 
this  new  force  by  other  nations  was  to  be 
expected.  This  probability  has  always  been 
taken  into  account  by  us. 

Nearly  4  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that 
"scientific  opinion  appears  to  be  practically 
unanimous  that  the  essential  theoretical 
knowledge   upon  which  the  discovery  is 


based  is  already  widely  known.  There  is 
also  substantial  agreement  that  foreign  re- 
search can  come  abreast  of  our  present  theo- 
retical knowledge  in  time."  And,  in  the 
Three-Nation  Declaration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Canada, 
dated  November  15, 1945,  it  was  emphasized 
that  no  single  nation  could  in  fact  have  a 
monopoly  of  atomic  weapons. 

This  recent  development  emphasizes  once 
again,  if  indeed  such  emphasis  were  needed, 
the  necessity  for  that  truly  effective  enforce- 
able international  control  of  atomic  energy 
which  this  Government  and  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
support. 
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217    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act.    September  26,  1949 

I  HAVE  today  approved  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949, 
which  extends  until  195 1  our  trade  agree- 
ment program,  free  of  the  crippling  restric- 
tions imposed  on  it  in  1948  by  the  80th 
Congress.  Through  this  wise  and  farseeing 
legislation,  the  United  States  reaffirms  its 
intention  of  pressing  forward  toward  ex- 
panded world  trade  at  a  time  when  such 
action  is  most  urgendy  needed. 

In  the  first  phase  of  our  postwar  foreign 
economic  policy,  we  gave  our  primary  atten- 
tion to  restoring  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  friendly  neighbors  in  the  world  com- 
munity. In  this  task  we  have  already  gone 
a  long  way.  But  the  process  of  postwar 
readjustment  brought  an  inevitable  growth 
of  restrictive  trade  and  financial  measures 
throughout  the  world.  We  cannot  permit 
these  barriers  to  remain  and  thus  stifle  a 
progressive  rise  in  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world,  which  would  provide 
our  best  insurance  of  a  peaceful  future. 

As  we  have  carried  out  temporary  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance,  we  have  in- 
creasingly sought  adjustments  tending  to 
break  down  artificial  trade  barriers  and  to 
lead  toward  the  reestablishment  of  expand- 
ing and  competitive  world  trade,  the  perma- 
nent objective  of  our  international  commer- 
cial policy.  We  envisage  a  reestablishment  of 
economic  balance  in  the  world  which  will 
permit  our  neighbors  now  receiving  our 
assistance  in  securing  needed  imports  to 
become  self-supporting  through  a  liberal  ex- 
pansion of  the  international  exchange  of 
goods  in  competitive  world  markets.  Only 
in  such  a  world  economy  can  we  foresee  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  and  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  when  our  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  terminate. 


Earlier  this  month,  representatives  of  our 
Government  came  to  agreement  in  Wash- 
ington with  British  and  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives on  certain  courses  of  action  which 
will  be  of  considerable  immediate  assistance 
in  easing  international  financial  maladjust- 
ments. But  it  was  recognized  by  all  that 
further  steps  are  needed  to  open  the  way  for 
the  sound  expansion  of  international  trade 
so  essential  to  a  lasting  solution  of  basic 
international  economic  maladjustments. 
From  the  long-range  standpoint,  it  is  clear 
that  only  by  a  large  expansion  of  our  pur- 
chases of  foreign  goods  will  the  needed  read- 
justment in  international  economic  relations 
be  possible,  on  a  basis  consistent  with  a 
liberal  world  trading  system,  and  the  richer 
world  it  offers.  We  must  reduce  our  own 
barriers,  wherever  possible,  to  permit  our 
people  the  freest  access  to  the  foreign  goods 
they  may  want  to  buy.  The  maintenance 
and  the  enlargement  of  our  export  markets 
are  impossible  without  a  substantial  expan- 
sion of  our  imports.  As  the  world's  greatest 
creditor  nation,  it  is  our  special  responsibility 
to  welcome  imports. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  we  negotiated  and  put  into  effect  2 
years  ago  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  a  comprehensive  agreement  by 
23  countries  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers.  By  this  agreement,  we 
made  substantial  reductions  in  our  tariffs 
in  return  for  commensurate  tariff  concessions 
by  the  other  22  countries.  In  the  past  sev- 
eral months  the  countries  which  are  now 
parties  to  the  general  agreement  have  been 
negotiating  with  10  additional  countries  at 
Annecy,  France.  The  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949 
will  make  possible  the  early  conclusion  of 
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these  negotiations,  and  the  accession 
of  these  additional  countries  to  the  gen- 
eral agreement.  Thirty-three  countries 
carrying  on  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
world's  trade  will  then  be  parties  to  a  mutual 
undertaking  to  reduce  trade  barriers  and 
expand  international  commerce.  Beyond 
completing  the  Annecy  negotiations,  I  in- 
tend to  use  the  authority  given  me  by  this 
legislation  to  proceed  with  negotiations  un- 
der the  general  agreement  to  make  it  an 
even  more  effective  document. 

The  trade  agreements  program  has  been 
carried  forward  by  this  Government  since 
1934  under  authority  of  a  series  of  temporary 
enactments.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  com- 
pleted, with  representatives  of  over  50  other 


countries,  a  text  of  a  permanent  charter  for 
an  International  Trade  Organization,  which 
will  carry  forward  and  elaborate  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram into  a  permanent  world  economic 
policy.  I  have  placed  the  charter  before  the 
Congress  and  urged  our  adherence.  Prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  this  rec- 
ommendation will  constitute  the  firmest  as- 
surance to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  its  position  of  world  economic 
leadership,  and  is  prepared  to  do  its  share 
in  reestablishing  world  economic  relations 
on  a  sound  competitive  basis  for  the  mutual 
well-being  of  all  peoples. 

note:  The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949 
is  Public  Law  307  (63  Stat.  697). 


218    Letter  to  the  Vice  President  Urging  Senate  Action  To  Raise 
the  Salaries  of  Federal  Executives.    September  26,  1949 


Dear  Mr.  Vice  President: 

The  Senate  now  has  under  consideration 
the  Armed  Services  Pay  Bill  and,  I  under- 
stand, expects  soon  to  consider  the  bills  to 
revise  the  salary  scales  of  the  civilian  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Government.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senate  is  taking  up  this  much 
needed  legislation.  However,  I  have  been 
surprised  at  some  of  the  reports  I  have  heard 
concerning  objections  that  are  being  raised 
to  these  bills,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
revision  of  the  salaries  of  officials  holding 
key  executive  positions. 

This  is  a  matter  of  such  great  personal 
concern  to  me  that  I  want  to  take  this  means 
of  asking  the  Senate  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion particularly  from  my  point  of  view.  As 
I  have  said  many  times,  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  well  qualified  people  for 
important  positions.    Because  of  the  inade- 


quate salaries  provided  for  these  positions, 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  me  to 
get  and  keep  such  people.  The  passage  of 
the  legislation  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
will  help  the  situation  materially.  Unless 
it  is  passed,  my  difficulties  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  relatively  small  cost  of  this 
legislation  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in 
improved  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the 
Government. 

I  have  heard  that  objections  are  being 
raised  to  the  executive  pay  bill  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  the  proposed  increases  are  too 
high  in  terms  of  percentage  of  the  present 
salaries  for  the  positions  involved.  The  fact 
is  that  the  proposed  salaries  are  very  modest 
in  relation  to  the  responsibilities  of  these  po- 
sitions. If  they  appear  to  be  high  in  relation 
to  the  present  salaries,  that  is  because  the 
present  salaries  are  ridiculously  low.  As  I 
recently  pointed  out,  the  15  top  executives 
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of  a  single  private  corporation  in  this  country 
are  paid  more  than  the  aggregate  salary  now 
paid  to  all  the  250  or  so  Federal  officers  to 
whom  this  bill  applies. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  that  these  officers 
have  been  passed  over  time  and  again  when 
the  Congress  made  adjustments  in  the  com- 
pensation of  other  officers  and  employees. 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  increased 
their  own  compensation  by  more  than  100 
per  cent  since  1924,  while  the  salary  for 
many  of  these  executive  officers  has  not  been 
increased  at  all.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
salaries  of  most  Federal  judges  have  also 
been  doubled  and  the  others  have  been  in- 
creased by  more  than  two-thirds.  Substan- 
tial increases  have  been  made  recently  in  the 
compensation  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Since  1945  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees  below  the  top  executive  level  has 
been  increased  several  times.  The  total  in- 
creases range  up  to  96  per  cent  in  the  lower 
grades.  Salaries  and  wages  in  private  in- 
dustry have  also  been  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years,  while  no  corresponding  increase 
has  been  made  in  the  salaries  of  Federal 
executives. 

The  legislation  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
to  correct  this  anomalous  situation  has  had 
long  and  careful  study.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered at  length  and  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  in  both  the  80th  Congress  and 
this  Congress.  It  is  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission.  It 
has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  salary  rates  provided  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  reported  by  the 


Senate  Committee  are,  for  the  most  part, 
lower  than  those  I  recommended.  Never- 
theless, that  bill  does  provide  a  reasonably 
adequate  means  for  meeting  this  difficult 
problem.  Together  with  the  revisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  proposed  in  other  legisla- 
tion now  pending,  it  will  provide  a  pattern 
in  which  the  salaries  for  different  Federal 
positions  have  a  much  more  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  relative  responsibilities  of 
those  positions  than  under  present  law. 

In  this  letter  concerning  pending  pay  bills, 
I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  legislation  con- 
cerning salaries  for  executive  positions,  be- 
cause it  is  concerning  those  salaries  that  the 
most  question  appears  to  have  been  raised. 
I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  all  the 
pending  bills  are  related  to  one  another  and 
that  substantial  injustices  are  likely  to  be 
done  unless  the  proper  relationship  between 
them  is  maintained. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  upon 
this  legislation,  which  will  do  so  much  to 
help  me  in  properly  discharging  the  duties 
of  my  office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States] 

note:  The  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  October  12,  1949 
(63  Stat.  802). 

H.R.  1689,  "A  bill  to  increase  rates  of  compen- 
sation of  the  heads  and  assistant  heads  of  executive 
departments  and  independent  agencies,"  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  October  15,  1949  (63 
Stat.  880). 

For  the  President's  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  urging  pay 
increases  for  Federal  executives,  see  Item  3. 
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THANK  YOU,  Mrs.  Edwards.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  the 
talks  of  these  three  good  American  women. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  to  the  women  of  the 
United  States  on  Democratic  Women's  Day. 

As  President,  I  know  that  women  have 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Government 
that  goes  far  beyond  job  holding  or  partisan- 
ship. I  know  that  women  are  not  misled  by 
political  slogans.  They  have  learned  that 
the  real  issues  in  political  activity  are  the 
well-being  of  the  country  and  the  future 
of  their  families.  Women  look  beneath  the 
labels  and  see  the  facts. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  offers  more  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country — and  therefore  more  for  the 
women  of  the  country — than  any  other  party 
or  political  group. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  program. 

It  is  a  program  of  practical  measures. 
It  is  not  a  blueprint  imposed  from  on  high 
by  a  little  group  of  theorists.  Neither  is  it 
a  set  of  platitudes  concocted  by  a  group  of 
corporation  lawyers  in  a  smokefilled  room. 
Our  program  is  an  expression  of  the  desires 
of  the  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  does  not  dodge  is- 
sues or  seek  to  gloss  them  over.  We  state 
them  boldly.  We  propose  concrete  and 
practical  action  to  solve  them. 

Our  program  consists  of  measures  which 
have  come  up  from  the  grassroots — of  ideas 
and  proposals  that  have  been  discussed  and 
hammered  out  among  unions,  in  farm 
groups,  in  city  councils,  in  county  boards, 
and  in  State  legislatures.  Our  program  is 
as  American  as  the  soil  we  walk  upon. 

It  is  a  program  unshakably  founded  on 


the  principle  that  the  power  of  government 
should  be  used  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  is  a  program  based  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Democratic  Party  in  using  the 
power  of  government  to  establish  actual  con- 
ditions in  which  the  people  can  achieve  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  for  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  program  of  what  should  be 
done  and  what  our  experience  tells  us  can 
be  done. 

We  have  just  heard,  from  the  ladies  pres- 
ent here,  the  viewpoints  of  the  farmer,  the 
worker,  and  the  businessman.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  these  three  points  of  view  fit 
together.  Each  of  these  groups  depends  on 
the  others.  Farmers  cannot  be  prosperous 
unless  industrial  workers  have  good  wages 
and  steady  employment  so  they  can  buy  the 
products  that  farmers  raise.  Workers  cannot 
be  prosperous  unless  the  farmers  have  good 
incomes  and  can  buy  the  things  that  indus- 
trial workers  make.  Businessmen  cannot 
be  prosperous  unless  both  the  farmers  and 
the  workers  have  the  money  to  buy  the 
things  they  sell. 

All  groups  in  our  Nation  depend  on  one 
another.  That  is  what  the  term  "general 
welfare"  means.  The  general  welfare  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  groups  in 
our  country. 

The  Constitution  was  established  to  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare."  These  are  the 
words  of  its  preamble.  And  that  is  the  duty 
of  our  Government. 

The  Democratic  Party  proposes  to  see  that 
the  Federal  Government  carries  out  this  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  We  will  do  that 
in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  certain  people  who 
say  there  is  something  alien  or  dangerous  in 
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the  idea  of  a  government  that  works  for  the 
welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  Those  people 
are  just  about  160  years  behind  the  times. 
They  want  us  to  forget  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  itself. 

We  have  some  serious  problems  in  this 
country  today.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  we  must  devise 
modern  methods  to  solve  these  modern  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  our  serious  problems  today  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  enough  good  houses 
for  our  rapidly  growing  population.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  pledged  to  work  for  good 
housing.  The  81st  Congress  has  just  passed 
a  public  housing  bill  to  provide  assistance 
in  building  homes  for  low-income  groups. 
The  8 1  st  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  working  out  solutions  for  the  home- 
building  problems  of  other  groups.  Since 
the  1948  election,  and  in  spite  of  determined 
opposition,  we  have  made  great  progress  in 
the  field  of  housing.  We  are  going  to  keep 
right  on  making  progress. 

We  are  just  as  interested  in  good  schools  as 
we  are  in  good  houses.  I  think  all  of  you 
know  that  many  boys  and  girls  are  not  get- 
ting the  right  kind  of  schooling.  There  are 
not  enough  teachers  and  there  are  not  enough 
school  buildings.  Our  schools  are  getting 
steadily  more  crowded.  Women  who  serve 
on  school  boards  and  women  who  teach 
know  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  better 
schools  cannot  be  obtained  unless  there  is 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  administration  has  pledged  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  to  help  them  improve  their 
schools.  A  bill  providing  such  aid  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
shall  continue  to  urge  Congress  to  pass  this 
legislation. 


We  must  also  act  promptly  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  Nation.  The  women  of  the 
country,  particularly,  know  that  in  many 
areas  there  are  not  enough  doctors  or  hos- 
pitals and  that  many  families  cannot  afford 
the  medical  care  they  need.  This  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  a  program  of  improved 
medical  care.  Some  parts  of  this  program, 
such  as  an  expanded  health  service  for 
schoolchildren  and  additional  aid  for  hospi- 
tal construction,  have  already  passed  the 
Senate.  Our  medical  program  will  mean 
happier  homes,  healthier  children,  greater 
opportunity  for  useful  lives  for  all  the 
people. 

A  good  system  of  social  security  is  also  es- 
sential to  our  welfare.  We  established  the 
principle  a  long  time  ago  that  the  people  of 
this  country  can  protect  themselves  against 
the  hazards  of  life  and  the  burdens  of  old 
age  by  a  system  of  social  insurance.  We  need 
to  make  improvements  in  our  social  insur- 
ance system  at  this  time  because  its  benefits 
are  entirely  too  low  to  meet  current  living 
costs.  We  should  bring  this  system  up  to 
date  by  increasing  its  benefits  and  extend- 
ing its  protection  to  more  people.  This  is 
part  of  the  program  to  which  the  Democratic 
Party  is  firmly  committed.  The  81st  Con- 
gress is  going  to  improve  our  social  security 
system. 

Another  part  of  the  Democratic  Party  pro- 
gram is  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  for 
industrial  workers  from  40  cents  to  75  cents 
an  hour.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  is  well  along 
toward  final  passage  in  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  become  law  very 
shortly. 

Minimum  wages  and  social  security  to- 
gether protect  our  working  people  against 
disastrously  low  incomes.  Farmers  need 
safeguards  against  low  incomes,  too.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  taken  the  lead  in 
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working  out  a  program  for  lasting  farm 
prosperity,  for  we  know  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  our 
farmers. 

We  are  determined  to  see  that  our  econ- 
omy continues  to  grow  and  expand.  That 
is  why  we  are  enacting  laws  to  provide  for 
better  use  of  our  abundant  natural  resources, 
to  develop  more  electric  power,  and  to  bring 
water  to  areas  in  need  of  it. 

Above  all  else,  we  want  to  keep  the  United 
States  prosperous  and  strong  because  we 
know  that  our  prosperity  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  peace.  Every  measure  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  in  this  country  is  a  meas- 
ure to  promote  peace  in  the  world. 

The  program  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  a 
program  for  prosperity  and  peace.  It  can 
be  made  effective  only  through  the  united 
efforts  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
these  measures.  They  have  to  be  brought  to 
life  by  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and 
by  our  State  and  local  governments.  Our 
public  housing  program  will  not  be  effective 
unless  local  authorities,  backed  by  alert 
citizens,  are  active  in  building  and  operating 
local  housing  projects.  Our  program  of  aid 
to  education  will  not  be  effective  unless  there 
is  efficient  and  public-spirited  hometown  and 
home-state  administration.  Our  farm  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  joint  effort  of  our 
farmers  in  county  committees  and  rural 
cooperatives. 

Only  the  people,  working  together,  can 
make  our  program  a  success. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  that  in  mind  when  you 
hear  people  saying  that  measures  for  the 


general  welfare  are  merely  Federal  handouts 
to  selfish  or  incompetent  people.  I  ask 
you  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  you  hear  our 
opponents  saying  that  our  program  is  under- 
mining local  government  and  the  moral 
character  of  our  citizens. 

The  facts  are  just  the  opposite.  Our  pro- 
gram increases  opportunity  and  incentive 
among  our  citizens.  It  increases  the  respon- 
sibilities and  activities  of  our  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  American  people  are  not  afraid  of 
their  Government,  because  they  know  it 
belongs  to  them  and  that  they  control  it. 
Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  people 
realize  that  they  can  use  their  Government 
to  help  achieve  wider  opportunity  and 
greater  security — to  help  achieve  real  inde- 
pendence for  themselves  and  their  children. 

This  concept  of  government  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  increasing  partici- 
pation of  women  in  our  political  life,  with 
their  straightforward  approach  to  public 
affairs.  I  am  confident  that  the  women  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  exercise 
their  democratic  rights  in  order  to  build  a 
happier  and  more  prosperous  Nation. 

note:  The  Presidents  address  was  part  of  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  marking  "Demo- 
cratic Women's  Day."  The  President  spoke  at  3:05 
p.m.  from  the  Projection  Room  of  the  White  House. 
He  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  India  Edwards,  executive 
director  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

The  three  women  referred  to  by  the  President  were 
Mrs.  Elsie  West  of  Lothian,  Md.,  who  represented 
the  farm  women  of  America,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Hulihan 
of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  who  represented  labor,  and 
Mrs.  George  London  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  who  repre- 
sented small  business. 
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220    Address  in  Kansas  City  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  Democratic 

National  Chairman,  William  M.  Boyle,  Jr.    September  29,  1949 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Governor 
Smith,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

You  know,  I  am  highly  pleased  that  the 
Governors  of  these  adjoining  States  to  Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky  are  here. 

It  is  a  tremendous  handicap,  however,  for 
a  man  of  my  short  ability  to  have  to  follow 
a  galaxy  of  orators  such  as  preceded  me. 

A  friend  from  Vermont  told  me  awhile 
ago  that  if  he  could  speak  like  that  Vice 
President,  he  would  carry  Vermont  in  the 
Democratic  column.  I  don't  know — I  think 
that's  taking  in  a  lot  of  territory. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  be  here  to 
take  part  in  this  celebration  that  honors  my 
friend,  Bill  Boyle. 

Bill's  all  right!  Don't  let  anybody  tell  you 
differentiy! 

I  was  told,  and  this  was  whispered  to  me 
by  an  expert  in  the  business,  that  in  all  prob- 
ability I  wouldn't  get  a  bite  to  eat  here,  be- 
cause they  had  everybody  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  the  surrounding 
States  here  for  dinner,  and  that  there  weren't 
enough  waiters  in  this  part  of  the  world 
to  serve  them  all.  But  they  were  fooled. 
They  did  an  excellent  job,  and  I  got  some- 
thing to  eat — and  it  was  all  right.  So  did 
everybody  else. 

And,  I  liked  that  music. 

And,  I  liked  this  Regan  boy  down  here. 
He  knows  how  to  do  it!  More  than  that,  he's 
a  darn  good  Democrat.  And  he  always 
comes  to  the  Democrats  when  they  ask  him, 
and  serves  them  just  like  he  did  tonight. 

It  is  great  that  so  many  friends  have  turned 
out  to  honor  you,  Bill. 

We  are  glad — we  are  very  glad  that  we 
have  managed  to  get  our  distinguished  Vice 


President  to  visit  a  place  in  Missouri  out- 
side of  St.  Louis!  The  Vice  President  is  a 
grand  man,  and  I  am  proud  that  he  is  my 
friend  and  my  counselor.  And  I  am  also 
exceedingly  glad  that  he  is  about  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Missouri. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this  turnout.  Every- 
body who  knows  Bill  Boyle  as  well  as  I  do 
knows  that  he  deserves  all  the  fine  things 
that  have  been  said  about  him  tonight.  And 
nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  how  fortu- 
nate the  Democratic  Party  is  to  have  him 
as  our  new  chairman. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  recent  years 
that  you  have  had  a  Democratic  National 
Chairman  from  Missouri.  The  other  one  is 
my  good  friend  Bob  Hannegan.  He  did  a 
great  job  as  chairman,  and  he  helped  me 
into  a  lot  of  trouble.  He  had  something  to 
do  with  getting  me  into  the  spot  where  I  am 
now,  and  I  don't  know  whether  to  spank 
him  or  thank  him. 

We  also  have  with  us  tonight  another 
man  who  did  a  great  job  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee,  my  good  friend  the 
Attorney  General,  Howard  McGrath.  He 
also  had  something  to  do  with  getting  me 
into  trouble. 

And  Howard,  and  Bob,  and  Bill,  if  you 
don't  understand  how  you  became  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Commitee,  I  can  take  you 
out  behind  the  scenes  and  tell  you  how  you 
got  there. 

All  these  men  are  friends  to  tie  to.  You 
never  have  to  guess  where  they  will  be  in  a 
pinch.  They  are  there  when  you  need  'em, 
and  that's  the  kind  of  friends  I  like  to  have 
around  me! 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  a  most  important  office.    That  is 
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because  the  political  party  is  the  American 
way  of  getting  things  done.  Our  political 
parties  are  the  means  through  which  our 
people  make  the  choice  of  going  forward 
or  backward,  of  having  a  government  for  the 
people,  or  a  reactionary  government  for 
special  interests. 

We  missed  that  last  fall,  thank  God! 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of 
progress,  the  party  of  the  people,  the  party 
that  tries  to  serve  all  of  the  people,  not 
just  a  few  of  them. 

To  keep  the  Democratic  Party  the  party 
of  the  people,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  men 
who  lead  our  party  have  a  deep  faith  in  the 
people,  and  a  firm  devotion  to  the  general 
welfare. 

I  was  delighted  when  the  Vice  President 
decided  to  explain  to  you — you  need  no  ex- 
planation, you  Democrats  don't — but  some 
of  you  Republicans  who  are  here,  you  need 
an  explanation  of  what  general  welfare 
means.  And  I  am  more  than  happy  to  see 
a  large  number  of  my  Republican  friends 
here.  They  expected  to  come  here  and  weep 
with  me  after  last  November,  but  they  are 
here  to  celebrate  with  me  now. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  has  a  better  op- 
portunity for  public  service  than  the  man 
who  serves  as  National  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party  is  a  most  im- 
portant individual  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  I  can 
be  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Democratic  National  Chairmen  who  have 
always  had  the  public  interest  at  heart. 

Bill  Boyle  will  be  no  exception  to  that. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  can  fill  the  job 
better  than  you  will,  Bill. 

We  did  quite  a  bit  last  November  to 
strengthen  the  Democratic  Party.  We 
proved  that  broken  down  reporters  turned 


columnists,  pollsters,  and  misguided  editors 
can't  fool  the  people — at  home  or  abroad. 

That  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  to  these  United  States.  It  is  a 
great  step  toward  a  real,  honest,  free  press. 
And  that  is  what  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try worse  than  anything  in  the  world. 

Because  the  Democratic  Party  won  that 
election,  it  strengthened  the  United  States 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  still  have  much  to  do.  We  must  keep 
right  on  working,  because  we  intend  to  carry 
out  our  promises  to  the  American  people. 
The  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  the 
National  Convention  is  not  a  scrap  of  paper 
or  a  lot  of  platitudes  just  to  catch  votes. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  reputation 
based  on  its  record — a  record  of  laws  passed 
that  have  meant  prosperity  and  jobs,  and 
better  and  healthier  lives  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  a  record  of  fulfilling  party 
platform  promises — and  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  just  that! 

Now,  I  have  told  the  Congress,  and  the 
leaders  in  the  Congress,  that  we  are  going  to 
fight  it  out  on  that  basis  if  it  takes  all  sum- 
mer or  winter,  and  all  next  summer. 

We  intend  to  keep  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment by  continuing  to  work  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  looks  to  the  future.  We  are  try- 
ing not  only  to  meet  today's  problems,  but 
also  to  work  out  a  course  of  action  that  will 
lead  to  a  better  world  in  the  days  ahead. 

The  sole  ambition  of  myself  is  a  peaceful 
world,  where  every  nation  can  live  with- 
out fear  of  being  invaded  or  trodden  down — 
and  we  are  going  to  get  that,  before  we  leave 
off! 

We  don't  propose,  like  some  people,  to 
meet  today's  problems  by  saying  that  they 
don't  exist,  and  tomorrow's  problems  by 
wishing    that    tomorrow    wouldn't    come. 
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Neither  do  we  propose  to  try  to  meet  today's 
problems  by  repeating  the  mistakes  that  got 
our  country  into  trouble  in  the  past. 

We  are  not  like  some  people  who  would 
like  to  go  back  to  the  1890's.  We  know  we 
can't  go  back,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  try  to 
go  back.    The  clock  never  runs  backward. 

The  world  has  changed  a  good  deal  since 
1890.  We  have  problems  and  opportunities 
today  which  were  not  even  dreamed  of  then. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  contemplate  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  this  world  since 
1890.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  thing  to  con- 
template. There  is  only  one  thing  that  we 
need  to  do,  and  that  is  to  catch  up  with  the 
moral  spirit  that  will  match  the  material 
spirit  in  which  we  live.  We  can't  attain 
that  purpose  by  looking  for  and  thinking 
only  of  material  things.  We  must  think  of 
the  welfare  of  all  our  fellowmen  every- 
where in  the  world.  We  must  think  of  the 
things  that  guided  this  country  to  success 
in  the  beginning. 

My  political  philosophy  is  based  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  it  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  man  to  live  up  to. 
If  you  haven't  read  it  lately,  I  would  advise 
you  to  go  home  tonight  and  read  it.  It  will 
do  you  a  lot  of  good. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  since 
1890  is  the  great  growth  of  this  country,  and 
its  increasingly  higher  standards  of  living 
for  all  of  our  people.  We  are  still  going, 
and  our  levels  of  income  are  still  rising.  We 
must  continue  this  steady  growth. 

Now,  not  long  ago  I  said  we  ought  to 
raise  our  national  income  from  its  present 
level  of  well  over  $200  billion  a  year  to  $300 
billion  a  year.  You  remember  the  plain 
necessity  in  the  war  when  our  great  Demo- 
cratic President  Roosevelt  said  we  must  make 
60,000  planes  in  12  months. 

You  remember  the  backward-pulling  boys 


who  said,  "It  can't  be  done"?  Well,  we 
did  it,  and  did  it  40,000  more! 

This  $300  billion  income  will  mean  great 
advances  for  all  our  people.  It  will  mean 
better  incomes  for  everybody.  It  will  mean 
that  we  can  lift  up  those  families — one-fourth 
of  our  population — who  have  incomes  today 
of  less  than  $2,000  a  year  and  place  most  of 
them  in  the  better  income  brackets. 

That  is  what  we  are  looking  forward  to. 
That  is  what  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
means.  That  means  the  welfare  of  our- 
selves and  the  whole  world.  When  the 
world  is  doing  well  we  can't  help  but  do 
well. 

We  have  a  responsibility  which  no  other 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  had. 
We  have  attained  a  position  in  world  af- 
fairs unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Now,  we  have  got  to  assume  that  respon- 
sibility, and  that  responsibility  is  yours.  I 
only  represent  you  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  it  is  within  the  range  of  practical 
possibilities,  if  we  continue  to  the  rate  of 
growth  which  we  have  had  in  the  past,  we 
can  establish  an  income  level  in  the  coun- 
try of  $4,000  per  family  per  year.  That  is 
not  a  pipe  dream.  It  can  be  done.  But  it 
can't  happen  by  itself.  And  it  can't  happen 
if  we  have  a  lot  of  pull-backs  at  the  helm 
of  the  Government.  It  is  something  we  can 
do  only  by  carrying  out  those  programs  for 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  security 
of  the  citizens  that  have  already  shown  such 
tremendous  results  in  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  this  country. 

These  programs  of  ours — programs  for 
public  power,  and  for  irrigation,  and  recla- 
mation, and  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  for  improving  the  national  health — are 
not  the  result  of  fancy  theories  or  tricky  blue- 
prints.    They  are  not  programs  imposed 
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from  on  high.  They  are  programs  which 
have  come  up  from  the  needs  of  the  people, 
programs  which  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  people  to  meet  their  aspirations  for  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
They  are  programs  democratically  con- 
ceived, and  democratically  adopted.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  going  to  keep  on  work- 
ing for  the  people  with  a  program  for  their 
welfare  and  benefit. 

Now,  they  had  a  few  meetings,  which  Bill 
Boyle  referred  to.  We  have  had  two  re- 
cendy,  one  in  Des  Moines  and  one  in  San 
Francisco,  in  which  we  discussed  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  needs  were  to  be  met.  There  was  an- 
other meeting  held  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in 
which  it  was  frankly  stated  that  the  people 
who  sponsored  that  meeting  had  no  pro- 
grams, they  just  wanted  to  talk.  And  they 
didn't  say  very  much,  either.  A  Republi- 
can writer  from  Washington  sent  back  a  lot 
of  information  on  what  took  place  there,  and 
I  couldn't  find  anything  in  it. 

The  8 1  st  Congress  has  already  made  great 
progress  in  enacting  measures  that  are  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try. It  will  continue  that  progress.  We  are 
going  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  the  Demo- 


cratic Party  of  1948  because  we  know  they 
will  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

We  all  have  a  part  in  that  job.  Bill  Boyle 
has  a  part  in  that  job.  The  Vice  President 
has  a  part  in  that  job.  The  Governor  of 
Missouri,  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  have  parts  in  that  job.  And 
every  Member  of  Congress,  both  House  and 
Senate,  has  a  part  in  that  job.  And  so  have 
I.  I  have  got  a  part  in  it,  too.  And  I  am 
working  at  it  as  hard  as  I  know  how. 

All  together  we  can  do  that  job.  Now 
let's  get  to  work  and  do  it.  If  we  do  that, 
we  will  win  with  that  program  in  1950, 
and  we  will  win  with  that  program  in  1952. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:28  p.m.  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  His 
opening  words  referred  to  William  M.  Boyle,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee; 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  Forrest  Smith,  Governor  of  Missouri. 
Later  in  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  Phil 
Regan,  who  earlier  had  sung  a  number  of  songs 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  the  President  referred  to  Governor  James 
Folsom  of  Alabama,  Governor  Earl  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Governor  Roy  J.  Turner  of  Oklahoma. 

The  President's  address  was  broadcast  over  state- 
wide radio  and  was  televised. 


221    Radio  Remarks  Opening  the  Community  Chest  Campaign. 
September  30,  1949 

[  Broadcast  from  the  White  House  at  10  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  Americans: 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  typically  American 
campaign — a  peace  campaign  that  will  enlist, 
during  October,  the  energies  of  a  million  and 
a  half  volunteer  workers.  They  are  setting 
out  to  raise  some  $185,000,000  to  meet  com- 
munity needs  through  the  familiar  Red 
Feather  services  of  the  Community  Chests. 


These  services  are  many  and  varied. 
They  include,  among  others,  child  care, 
recreation  and  character-developing  activities 
for  boys  and  girls,  counseling  and  help  to 
families  in  time  of  trouble,  healing  for  those 
who  are  sick  in  body  or  in  mind,  care  and 
companionship  for  the  aged. 

This  year  Red  Feather  campaigns  in  many 
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cities  will  include  the  USO — the  United 
Service  Organizations.  The  USO  has  been 
reactivated  at  my  request  as  an  essential 
element  in  our  national  security.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  USO  is  still  a  "home  away 
from  home"  for  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  young  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  USO  budget  of  $12,000,000, 
some  of  it  to  be  raised  through  the  Chest 
and  the  rest  through  independent  cam- 
paigns, will  continue  to  maintain  the  more 
than  150  clubs  and  lounges  now  in  opera- 
tion. It  will  continue  to  finance  the  Vet- 
erans Hospital  Camp  Shows  which  bring  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  hundred  thousand 
patients  in  our  Army,  Navy,  and  veterans' 
hospitals.  Surely  the  USO  deserves  the 
generous  support  of  all  of  us. 

Red  Feather  services  exist  to  help  people 
with  their  problems.  These  problems,  as 
we  all  know,  seldom  appear  singly.  A 
young  mother  may  plead,  "Help  my  sick 
baby  to  get  well."  But  the  baby's  illness  may 
stem  from  a  long  chain  of  other  troubles — 
from  inadequate  diet  for  the  family,  from 
crowded  living  conditions,  from  worry  and 
fright — any  or  all  of  these.    And  such  trou- 


bles may  require  the  combined  services  of 
clinics,  visiting  nurses,  family  counselors, 
and  a  recreational  plan  for  the  whole  family. 

Problems  like  these  simply  can't  be  ap- 
proached separately,  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  voluntary  agencies 
which  must  provide  many  services  to  meet 
many  needs,  that  they  have  united  under  the 
Red  Feather  symbol  to  raise  their  funds 
through  one  annual,  federated  appeal. 

There  is  strength  in  a  federation  of  any 
sort.  We  speak  of  a  "helping  hand."  But 
a  hand,  just  by  itself,  can't  help  anyone. 
It  is  dependent  upon  muscles,  nerves, 
bloodstream,  and  brain,  a  federation  of  serv- 
ices, mutually  helpful.  In  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, we  Americans  have  long  since 
passed  beyond  the  confining  barriers  of  State 
lines  into  the  federation  that  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  serving  all  its  people  and 
being  served  by  them. 

It  is  this  same  cooperative  spirit  which  has 
created  and  maintains  your  local  Community 
Chest.  Let  us  give  generously  through  this 
federation  of  many  organizations,  meeting 
many  community  needs,  so  that  everybody 
benefits. 


222    Letter  to  Senator  Johnson  on  the  Nomination  of  Leland  Olds 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.     October  4,  1949 

[  Released  October  4,  1949.    Dated  October  3,  1949  ] 


Dear  Senator  Johnson: 

Your  Committee  is  considering  the  nomi- 
nation of  Leland  Olds  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  opposition  that  has  been 
expressed  to  his  confirmation,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  means  of  emphasizing  the  great 
importance  which  attaches  to  this  nomina- 
tion as  a  matter  of  the  public  interest. 

The  decision  on  this  nomination  will  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  future  effec- 


tiveness of  the  public  regulation  of  the  great 
interstate  public  utilities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Olds  is  a  nationally  recognized 
champion  of  effective  utility  regulation;  his 
record  shows  that  he  is  also  a  champion  of 
fair  regulation.  He  has  already  served  two 
full  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  In  this  capacity  he  has  served 
ably  and  loyally  in  regulating  the  basic 
power  and  gas  industries.  The  quality  of 
his  service  is  attested  by  the  witnesses  who 
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have  appeared  in  his  behalf  before  your 
Committee.  These  witnesses  represent  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  Nation  in- 
cluding labor,  agriculture,  municipal  offi- 
cials, state  regulatory  bodies,  educators,  and 
experts  in  the  utility  field. 

However,  Mr.  Olds  has  also  made  enemies 
during  his  service  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  powerful  corporations 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commission 
have  not  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Olds.  They 
now  seek  to  prevent  his  confirmation  for 
another  term.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  they  should  succeed.  We  cannot 
allow  great  corporations  to  dominate  the 
commissions  which  have  been  created  to 
regulate  them. 

I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  discredit  Mr.  Olds  before  your 
Committee.  Nothing  has  been  presented  in 
testimony  there  which  raises  any  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  his  integrity,  loyalty  or  ability. 
Much  that  has  been  said  about  him  is  largely 
beside  the  point.  The  issue  before  us  is  not 
whether  we  agree  with  everything  Mr.  Olds 
may  have  ever  said  or  even  whether  we  agree 
with  all  of  his  actions  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.    The  issue  is 


whether  his  whole  record  is  such  as  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  he  will  serve  the  Nation 
well  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. I  believe  that  he  has  provided  us 
with  the  answer  to  that  question  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  during  his  two  terms  on 
the  Commission  where  he  has  labored  dili- 
gently in  the  service  of  all  the  people  and  has 
earnestly  sought  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  narrow  interests  of  special  groups. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  nomination  of  Leland  Olds  should  be 
confirmed.  I  hope  that  you  will  call  this 
letter  to  the  attention  of  your  Committee 
and,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
matter,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Vice  President  with  the  request  that  he 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Chairman, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  United 
States  Senate] 

note:  The  renomination  of  Leland  Olds  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  on  October  12,  1949  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  95,  p.  14357). 


223     Remarks  at  an  Officers  Luncheon,  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.     October  4,  1949 


General  Hodge,  General  Gillem: 

You  fellows  get  ready  now,  this  is  a  great 
whistlestop  gadget! 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today.  The  last  time  I  saw  General  Clark 
was  in  Chicago,  when  the  Shriners  were  put- 
ting on  a  great  performance  for  all  of  us. 
I  had  a  very  pleasant  time  with  him  there. 
The  last  time  I  saw  General  Gillem  was 
down  in  Miami,  Fla.,  where  they  say  it  never 
gets  hot,  but  it  was  ioo  in  the  shade  and 


about  210  in  the  sun,  and  I  had  to  change 
all  my  clothes  when  I  got  back  on  the  plane 
after  that  appearance  there,  although  we  had 
a  grand  time  in  Miami.  The  last  time  I  saw 
General  Hodge,  I  think  he  was  reporting  to 
me  about  Korea.  And  Korea  is  still  a  prob- 
lem.   I  hope  we  will  get  it  setded. 

I  told  the  generals  in  command  here  today 
that  I  had  been  down  here  at  Fort  Bragg 
along  in  1942  and  1943,  to  inspect  the  con- 
struction that  was  going  on  here,  as  chair- 
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man  of  the  Senate  Committee  that  made 
some  investigations  of  the  national  defense 
program,  and  that  I  had  gone  up  with  a 
bunch  of  paratroopers  and  had  asked  the 
commanding  general  if  it  would  be  all  right 
for  me  to  jump  out  with  the  troops. 

I  have  a  witness  right  here  who  was  pres- 
ent when  that  took  place.  And  he  will  re- 
member that  the  commanding  general  at 
that  time  told  me  that  if  I  jumped  out  of 
that  plane,  he  would  be  courtmartialed  as 
soon  as  I  got  to  the  ground.  I  thought  it 
wasn't  right  to  have  a  major  general  court- 
martialed,  so  I  didn't  jump  out. 

I  have  appreciated  most  highly  all  the 
things  I  have  seen  here  today.  This  lunch- 
eon has  been  perfect — the  food  has  been 
good,  and  more  than  Dr.  Graham  likes  to 
see  me  eat,  but  he  isn't  here  today. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  music  over  there  at  the 
organ  console.  The  gendeman  has  played 
the  sort  of  music  that  I  like,  and  I  always 
like  good  music. 

This  review  today  was  a  wonderful  one. 
I  have  seen  some  great  reviews  in  my  time. 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  one  than  this  one. 

The  first  review  on  anything  like  the  scale 
of  this  one  was  at  a  little  town  in  France 
called  Commercy,  and  it  was  a  review  of  the 
35th  Division  by  General  Pershing.  And  I 
remember  that  I  was  in  a  battery  of  field 
artillery,  at  that  time,  on  the  left  of  die  line; 
and  General  Pershing  insisted  on  walking 
around  every  company  and  battery  in  the 
division.  There  were  some  25,000  or  26,000 
troops  in  the  line,  and  by  the  time  the  Gen- 
eral got  to  my  battery,  I  was  ankle-deep  in 
water.  I  had  on  boots,  thank  God.  I  didn't 
get  my  feet  wet.  And  it  was  4  hours  after 
he  had  started. 

Then  the  review  took  place,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales — afterwards  Edward  VIII — was 
with  him.    As  we  marched  off  the  field, 


General  Pershing  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  staff  were  crossing  a  litde  creek  from 
me.  Now,  my  battery  was  one  that  could 
have  been  taken  to  have  come  from  Boston, 
it  sounded  as  if  you  were  calling  the  roll  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  when  the 
roll  was  called.  And  as  we  marched  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek  with  the  General  and 
his  staff,  one  of  these  disrespectful  corporals, 
or  sergeants,  in  the  battery  of  mine  yelled, 
"O,  Capitaine,  what  did  the  little  so  and  so 
say  about  freeing  Ireland"?  This  was  after 
he  had  made  a  speech  to  our  division. 

Well,  I  was  in  a  very  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, because  if  Pershing  had  decided  to  hear 
that  remark,  I  suppose  I  would  have  gone  to 
Leavenworth  and  stayed  there  the  rest  of  my 
life.    He  didn't  hear  it,  thank  goodness. 

Well,  the  next  review  that  I  remember 
seeing  that  had  anything  likely  to  approach 
this  one  was  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  outside  of 
El  Paso,  when  about  13  Congressmen  and 
Senators  had  been  on  a  tour  in  1939  to  in- 
vestigate the  defenses  of  Panama  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  points 
that  needed  defense  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate  at  that  time,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  myself  took  the  review  at  Fort 
Bliss.  It  was  a  cavalry  division,  and  we 
had  been  informed  by  the  Congressman  from 
that  point — El  Paso — that  when  we  arrived 
there,  we  would  find  the  place  where  the 
sunshine  spent  the  winter.  This  was  along 
in  November,  and  when  I  got  there,  one  of 
those  famous  Texas  northers  was  blowing 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  it  was  about, 
I'd  say,  5  or  10  degrees  below  freezing  point. 
And  we  had  just  come  from  Panama,  had 
nothing  but  summer  coats,  and  I  never  came 
as  near  to  freezing  in  my  life  as  I  did  then. 
And  I  didn't  enjoy  that  review  very  much. 
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But  this  review,  as  Charlie  Ross  said  today, 
is  the  most  impressive  one  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time. 

You  know,  I  have  reviewed  the  Navy 
twice,  and  I  have  reviewed  the  Air  Force 
twice,  but  the  Army,  being  rather  timid  and 
remembering  that  I  at  one  time  was  a 
battery  commander  in  the  Army,  has  always 
felt  a  little  backward  about  asking  me  to 
look  at  a  review  for  the  Army.  So  I  called 
up  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  told  him 
that  I  had  reviewed  every  military  setup  in 
the  country  except  the  Army,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  an  Army  review  just  once. 

Well,  if  you  gentlemen  were  present  and 
saw  that  review,  you  would  have  felt  very 
proud  of  the  Army.  It  was  a  wonderful 
review.  Well  put  on,  and  well  handled — 
from  start  to  finish. 

And  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
Colonel  Compton's  explanation  to  me  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  field 
instruments  that  are  used  when  combat 
actually  takes  place  on  the  ground.  And  I 
think  the  loudspeaker  over  there  would  go 
with  this  gadget  right  here.  You  can  al- 
most pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  your  pocket; 


and  you  can  hear  it  for  2  miles.  Maybe 
more.  It  took  31,700  miles  for  me  to  be 
completely  heard,  and  I  hope  I  will  never 
have  to  do  that  again. 

I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  that  it  has  been 
a  most  pleasant  day  for  me.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment all  the  people  who  had  a  hand  in 
today's  entertainment,  in  the  review  which 
has  taken  place,  and  in  the  part  which  we 
are  due  to  see  this  afternoon.  I  know  all  of 
you  have  worked  arduously  to  be  sure  that 
the  President  sees  what  he  ought  to  see,  and 
I  appreciate  that  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

I  am  going  back  to  Washington  in  a  very 
happy  frame  of  mind,  and  I  hope  when  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  get  all  their  troubles 
settled,  that  the  Army,  as  usual  will  go  along. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:40  p.m.  In  his 
remarks  the  President  referred  to  Lt.  Gen.  John  C. 
Hodge,  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Bragg;  Maj.  Gen. 
Alvan  C.  Gillem,  Jr.,  commanding  general,  3d 
Army,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.;  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark, 
commanding  general,  6th  Army,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  H. 
Graham,  White  House  Physician. 

The  31,700  miles  referred  to  by  the  President  is 
the  mileage  that  he  covered  during  his  campaign 
trips  in  1948.  Between  June  3  and  November  5, 
1948,  the  President  traveled  31,739  miles. 


224    Letter  to  John  L.  Sullivan  Accepting  the  Honorary 
Chairmanship  of  National  Brotherhood  Week. 
October  5,  1949 


Dear  John: 

Respect  for  human  dignity  is  the  central 
issue  in  the  world  struggle  today. 

America  is  dedicated  to  the  conviction  that 
all  people  are  entided  by  the  gift  of  God  to 
equal  rights  and  freedoms  even  though  they 
may  differ  in  religious  persuasion,  in  social 
and  political  views  or  in  racial  origin.  Our 
greatness  is  and  will  be  measured  by  the  de- 


gree of  our  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
truth. 

Millions  of  people  in  our  world  are  living 
in  slavery.  They  are  subject  to  the  iron  rule 
of  despots  who  make  the  state  supreme  and 
who  constantly  violate  God-given  human 
rights.  Free  people  everywhere  are  horri- 
fied to  witness  the  subjugation  of  their  fellow 
human  beings  by  the  totalitarian  states.    No 
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group  is  being  spared.  Protestants,  Jews, 
Catholics  and  Orthodox  are  being  crushed 
into  submission.  Statesmen  of  democratic 
spirit  and  writers,  teachers,  and  scientists  of 
independent  mind  are  being  destroyed.  The 
conscience  of  the  free  world  is  appalled  by 
their  shocking  martyrdom. 

At  such  a  time  our  people,  with  others  of 
like  devotion  to  freedom  and  human  dignity, 
must  demonstrate  a  greater  measure  of  fra- 
ternity and  unity  than  ever  before.  There 
probably  has  never  been  a  time  in  history 
when  true  brotherhood  was  so  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  our  own  nation  and  to  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  the  entire  world. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  happy  to 
accept  the  Honorary  Chairmanship  of 
Brotherhood  Week  1950.    I  urge  all  Ameri- 


cans to  ponder  well  the  true  meaning  of 
brotherhood  and  I  hope  that  all  citizens  will 
join  with  you  as  General  Chairman  and  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  to  help  make  justice,  amity  and  under- 
standing the  daily  practice  of  our  nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Americans  can  make 
no  greater  contribution  to  all  mankind  than 
to  stand  united,  without  a  state  imposed  uni- 
formity, for  the  achievement  of  that  peace 
and  freedom  for  which  all  people  everywhere 
pray. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable  John  L.  Sullivan,  General  Chair- 
man, Brotherhood  Week,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  New  York,  N.Y.] 


225    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act.     October  6,  1949 


I  HAVE  just  signed  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949.  This  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  collective  security  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  steps  we  are  taking  with  other  free 
peoples  to  strengthen  our  common  defense 
in  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  order  enshrined  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  dominant  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  create  peaceful  and  stable  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world,  so  that  men  may 
lead  happier  and  more  fruitful  lives.  This 
objective  cannot,  however,  be  achieved  if  the 
economic  efforts  of  free  men  are  overshad- 
owed by  the  fear  of  aggression.  By 
strengthening  the  common  defense  this  act 
will  do  much  to  allay  that  fear.  The 
security  which  this  act  offers  will  aid  in 
promoting  the  economic  welfare  of  the  free 


nations  and  in  restoring  their  confidence  in  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  the  countries  of  the  North  Adantic 
community  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  working  together  for  their  mutual  secu- 
rity. Their  combined  activity  will  do  much 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance 
to  be  provided  under  this  act.  Further 
progress  in  these  arrangements  for  the  com- 
mon defense  will  make  it  possible  to  provide 
the  full  measure  of  protection  which  this  act 
offers  to  this  country  and  other  nations. 

Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  arma- 
ments have  strengthened  the  free  nations  in 
their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  common 
defense — the  principle  that  underlies  this 
act.  By  emphasizing  the  common  determi- 
nation of  free  nations  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  threat  or  fear  of  aggression,  the 
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Mutual     Defense     Assistance     Act     will 
strengthen  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  act  is  necessary  only  because  of  the 
unsettled  conditions  of  the  world  today 
which  we,  in  concert  with  many  other  na- 
tions, are  striving  to  overcome.  It  is  my 
belief  that  we  shall  be  successful  in  these 


efforts  to  achieve  international  understand- 
ing and  to  establish,  in  accordance  with  our 
national  policy,  effective  international  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  armaments,  through 
the  United  Nations. 

note:  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  is 
Public  Law  329  (63  Stat.  714). 
See  also  Items  68,  75, 162,  and  188. 


226    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  6,  1949 


the  president.  [ i.]  This  happens  to  be  the 
200th  press  conference  that  has  been  held 
since  I  have  been  President,  in  the  course  of 
234  weeks,  I  believe.  And  I  have  no  special 
announcements  to  make  to  you  this  morning. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked 
to  ask  you  if  you  would  name  any  of  the 
special  interests  that  you  have  referred  to 
sometimes  in  some  of  your  recent  speeches? 

the  president.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  name  them,  I  will. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Army 
plan  for  integration  of  Negro  personnel  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  your  Executive 
order  on  equality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  armed  services? 

the  president.  The  last  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  a  progress  report. 
There  will  be  continuing  recommendations 
from  the  committee  which  I  appointed. 
Eventually  we  will  reach,  I  hope,  what  we 
contemplated  in  the  beginning.  You  can't 
do  it  all  at  once.  The  progress  report  was 
a  good  report,  and  it  isn't  finished  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  your  eventual  goal 
integration  of  the  races  in  the  Army? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary some  time  back  ordered  an  economy 
wave  in  his  department.    I  believe  you  said 


at  the  time  that  he  was  carrying  out  White 
House  instructions.  I  am  wondering  if  you 
have  ordered  any  economy  wave  in  any  of 
the  other  departments  ? 

the  president.  The  economy  wave,  if  you 
remember,  was  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  that  covered  all  the  departments  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  it  covers 
every  other  department  in  the  Government. 
I  think,  if  you  will  make  an  investigation, 
you  will  find  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  cut  down  immensely  since 
its  wartime  effort,  as  has  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  Some  day  I  will 
give  you  some  figures  on  that  that  will 
startle  you  a  litde  bit.  The  economy  wave 
is  always  carried  out  by  the  Executive.  The 
rest  of  the  people  talk  about  it. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  two  members  of 
the  Cabinet  yesterday  warned  of  the  effect  of 
the  coal  and  steel  strikes  on  the  economy. 
When  do  you  plan  to  step  into  that  situation? 

the  president.  Those  warnings  were  well- 
timed  and  were  necessary.  The  program 
has  not  reached  the  point  yet  where  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  intervene. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  progress 
for  synthetic  fuels  recently  had  your  personal 
attention? 

the  president.  Yes,  it  has. 
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Q.  In  what  connection? 

the  president.  In  connection  with  the 
shale  deposits  in  Utah,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  I  think  there  was  an  experiment — I 
know  there  was  an  experiment  going  on 
down  here  in  Virginia — on  coal  being  made 
into  liquid  fuel. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  notice  Mr.  Boyle 
sent  a  message  out  to  all  State  chairmen  for 
them  to  get  behind  Senators  to  confirm 
Leland  Olds.  Is  that  a  new  departure  in 
politics  ?  I  don't  remember  a  national  chair- 
man putting  the  heat  on  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

the  president.  I  remember  it  very 
distinctly.  It  was  customary  when  Jim 
Farley  was  chairman.  I  had  the  heat  put 
on  me  by  Jim.  [Laughter]  It  is  custom- 
ary, and  it  is  proper,  and  it  should  be  done, 
and  Bill  Boyle  is  doing  it  because  I  asked 
him  to. 

Q.  Isn't  the  only  difference  that  Mr.  Boyle 
is  doing  it  publicly  and  it  used  to  be  done 
without  any  publicity? 

the  president.  It  wasn't  done  so  privately, 
as  I  remember  it  very  distinctly.  It  was  ad- 
vertised to  high  heaven.  They  tried  to  get 
me  to  vote  against  Pat  Harrison  for  leader 
of  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Harrison.  I 
was  asked  to  vote  for  Mr.  Barkley.  I  had 
nothing  against  Mr.  Barkley,  but  I  had 
promised  Mr.  Harrison,  and  I  voted  for  him, 
but  the  heat  was  very  well  put  on.  Not 
anything  wrong,  and  it  should  be  done.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  party  discipline  in  this 
country,  then  we  must  run  our  two-party 
system  with  party  responsibility. 

Q.  Isn't  that  lobbying? 

the  president.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  same  as  lobbying? 

the  president.  No,  not  necessarily.  You 
have  got  to  have  party  discipline,  if  you  are 
going  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   One  of  the  things  that  you  gende- 


men  do  sometimes  is  to  point  the  finger  of 
shame  at  a  fellow  when  he's  loyal  to  his 
party;  and  it  isn't  the  right  thing  to  do.  A 
man  is  elected  on  a  party  platform,  and  he 
ought  to  carry  out  what  the  party  promises 
to  do. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  your  remark  on 
discipline  apply  to  the  Senators  who  voted 
against  Mr.  Olds? 

the  president.  That  is  a  question  I  can't 
answer  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  them  to 
be  more  in  line  than  you  were  in  the  case 
of  Pat  Harrison  ?     [  Laugh ter  ] 

the  president.  That's  a  good  question.  I 
was  not  informed  that  it  was  a  party  matter 
when  the  thing  came  up.  If  I  had  been  in- 
formed in  time,  I  would  have  stayed  with 
the  party,  and  besides  that,  it  was  a  Demo- 
cratic fight  in  the  beginning.  That  was  not 
a  party  matter  at  all. 

[  8.  ]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  referred  in  the 
statement  about  10  days  ago,  to  evidence  of 
an  atomic  explosion  in  Russia.  Have  you, 
since  that  time,  received  any  further  evidence 
or  details  of  that  explosion? 

the  president.  I  made  all  the  statement 
that  I  intend  to  make,  on  the  subject,  in  that 
statement  that  was  made  on  the  23d  of 
September.1 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  can  say  about  Captain  Crommelin's 
statement  that  he  distributed  Navy  letters? 

the  president.  That's  a  matter  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  handle.2 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  yesterday,  Mr.  President? 

1  See  Item  216. 

2  On  October  6,  Francis  P.  Matthews,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  suspended  Capt.  John  G.  Crommelin,  Jr., 
from  duty  and  ordered  him  to  be  confined  to  the 
city  of  Washington  preparatory  to  a  court-martial. 
This  order  was  later  rescinded,  and  Captain  Crom- 
melin was  returned  to  duty  on  November  8,  after 
receiving  a  letter  of  reprimand  from  Adm.  Forrest 
P.  Sherman,  the  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  those  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary? 

the  president.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  instructed  to  handle  the  matter. 

[10.]  Q.  I  notice  that  Senator  Gillette  is 
on  your  appointment  list  this  morning? 

the  president.  Yes.  Senator  Gillette  and 
I  have  always  been  friends.  I  don't  know 
what  the  Senator  wants,  but  I  will  talk  to 
him  about  anything  he  wants  to  talk  to  me 
about.  Something,  I  imagine,  that  affects 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

Q.  Like  a  judgeship,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Could  be.     [Laughter] 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  which  is  the 
Democratic  Party's  position  on  the  farm 
bill,  Barkley's  or  Senator  Lucas's?  3 

the  president.  Read  my  message  on  it, 
and  you  will  find  exactly  what  the  party  pro- 
gram is  on  the  farm  bill.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  read  the  message,  and  you  will  get  all  the 
information. 

[  12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
yet  on  the  SEC  vacancy? 

THE   PRESIDENT.   No.      No,   I    will   let  VOU 

know  after  I  make  the  appointment.4 

[  13.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  it  is 

possible,  in  view  of  the  atomic  thing,  to  reach 

an  agreement  with  Russia  any  more  than  it 

was  before  the  atomic 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  a  question 


3  The  disagreement  on  the  farm  program  between 
Vice  President  Barkley  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Scott  Lucas  centered  around  the  amendment  to  S. 
2522,  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  September  26  by 
Senators  Milton  R.  Young  of  North  Dakota  and 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia.  The  amendment 
would  require  90  percent  of  parity  supports  for 
basic  crops  for  which  marketing  quotas  or  acreage 
allotments  were  in  effect.  In  a  tie  breaking  vote  on 
October  4  the  Vice  President  supported  the  amend- 
ment, whereas  the  Majority  Leader  opposed  it. 

*On  October  12,  1949,  the  nominations  of  Ed- 
ward T.  McCormick  and  Donald  C.  Cook  to  be 
members  of  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission 
were  sent  to  the  Senate. 


like  that.  I  don't  know.  We  have  made 
the  most  important  proposition  in  the  history 
of  the  world  with  regard  to  that  atomic  situa- 
tion, and  the  Russians  didn't  see  fit  to  accept 
our  proposition. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  order 
the  Justice  Department  investigation  of  inter- 
state crime — big  crime  syndicates? 

the  president.  The  Justice  Department 
has  a  standing  order  to  that  effect.  I  haven't 
made  any  special  order  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Nothing  as  a  result  of  Mayor  Mor- 
rison's statement — the  New  Orleans  mayor's 
statement?  5 

the  president.  No.  No,  no.  I  didn't 
know  he  had  made  any. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to 
Olds,  do  you  still  hope  that  he  will  be 
confirmed? 

the  president.  I  hope  that  he  will  be 
confirmed.  That's  the  reason  I  am  doing  all 
I  can  to  get  him  confirmed. 

[16.]  Q.  Would  you  include  the  oil  and 
gas  interests  as  one  of  the  special  interests  to 
whom  you  referred 

the  president.  Well  now,  you  will  have 
to  make  up  your  own  mind  on  that.  You 
are  an  excellent  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  you  ought  to  know. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Than\  you,  Mr.  President! 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a 
chairman  of  the  Munitions  Board  yet? 

the  president.  No.  I  will  announce  him 
just  as  soon  as  I  can.  We  are  trying  to 
get  one. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  can  say  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  your 
200th  press  conference,  as  to  your  thoughts 
on  the  institution  of  a  press  conference? 


6  According  to  newspaper  reports,  Mayor  deLesseps 
S.  Morrison  of  New  Orleans  had  recently  presented 
a  report  on  crime  to  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association  in  Chicago. 
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the  president.  Well,  I  like  it.  I  like  press 
conferences.  I  always  try  to  answer  your 
questions  straight  from  the  shoulder,  try  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  and  when  I  can't  answer 
them,  I  don't  answer  them. 

Q.  Do  you  become  a  little  annoyed  with 
us  at  times? 

the  president.  Well,  I  never  get  annoyed 
with  you.  I  get  annoyed  with  your  bosses, 
sometimes.  [Laughter]  I  think  most  of 
you  try  your  best  to  be  entirely  fair.  I  have 
never  had  any  reason  to  quarrel  with  you. 

[  x9-  ]  Q»  Did  you  read  what  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  said  yesterday  about  the  Navajos 
and  Hopis?  She  hopes  very  much  they 
won't  be  made  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico? 

the  president.  I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  get  to 
read  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Q.  She  wants  you  not  to  sign  that  bill.6 

the  president.  I  don't  think  anybody 
knows  what  will  be  in  that  bill  until  it  gets 
here.    It  hasn't  passed  yet. 

Q.  Yes  sir — yes  sir. 

the  president.  Well,  I  think  it's  in  con- 
ference.   I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  That's  true — it  is  in  conference. 

the  president.  I  don't  think  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  it  been  de- 
cided yet  when  and  if  you  will  go  up  to  New 
York  City? 

the  president.  No,  it  has  not.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  covered  that,  I  think.7 

8  See  Item  233. 

7  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick,  New  York  State  Democratic 
Chairman. 


Q.  I  didn't  understand  your  answer,  sir? 

the  president.  I  said  there  have  been  no 
arrangements  made. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  referred  to 
the  most  important  proposition  in  the  history 
of  the  world  with  reference  to  atomic 
energy 

the  president.  Yes,  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  to  turn  over  to  the  United 
Nations  the  atomic  control  of  the  world. 
No  other  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
with  the  most  terrible  weapon  in  its  posses- 
sion, has  ever  been  known  to  do  anything 
of  that  sort. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
that  Russia  is  about  to  come  up  with  some 
new  proposal  for  disarmament.  Would 
you  look  forward  to  hearing  what  that  is? 

the  president.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  It  will  make  no  change? 

the  president.  Any  number  of  proposals 
that  couldn't  be  accepted,  and  this  will  prob- 
ably be  in  the  same  class. 

Q.  No  change  in  ours  ? 

the  president.  No. 

Q.  If  we  don't  get  an  agreement  with 
Russia,  is  it  possible  for  an  arms  race  in  this 
thing? 

the  president.  I  hope  there  won't  have  to 
be  an  arms  race.  I  still  have  hopes  that  we 
will  get  the  United  Nations  in  the  position 
where  it  will  control  such  things  as  that. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  sir. 

note:  President  Truman's  two  hundredth  news  con- 
ference was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White  House  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  October  6,  1949. 
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Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport.     October  11,  1949 


Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  this 
country  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  greet  you 
not  only  as  the  chief  minister  of  your  gov- 
ernment, but  also  as  the  loved  and  respected 
leader  of  a  great  nation  of  free  people. 

Destiny  willed  it  that  our  country  should 
have  been  discovered  in  the  search  for  a  new 
route  to  yours.  I  hope  your  visit,  too,  will  be 
in  a  sense  a  discovery  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  extend  to  you  the  hospitality  and  good 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  hope  that  your  visit  among  us  will  leave 
you  with  the  firm  conviction  that  we  are 
indeed  your  warm  friends. 


note:  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  arrived  at 
Washington  National  Airport  at  4:30  p.m.  and  was 
received  with  a  19-gun  salute  and  a  formal  military 
reception.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  responded  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  warm  words 
of  welcome. 

At  this  moment,  when  for  the  first  time  I  am 
setting  foot  on  the  soil  of  this  great  country,  it  is  of 
great  significance  for  me,  because  it  brings  about  the 
fulfillment  of  a  long-felt  desire. 

I  come  to  you,  Mr.  President,  bringing  to  you  and 
to  this  great  Republic  the  cordial  greetings  of  my 
government  and  my  people  of  the  new  republic-to-be 
of  India;  and  I  trust  that  these  two  republics  of  the 
Western  World  and  the  Eastern  World  will  find 
many  ways  of  working  together  in  friendly  and 
fruitful  cooperation  to  our  mutual  advantage,  and  for 
the  good  of  humanity. 

I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
welcome. 


228    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Upon  Signing  Bill  To 
Raise  the  Pay  of  Certain  Employees  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.     October  12,  1949 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  today  approved  H.R.  6022,  "to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  legislation  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  concurrently  with  other 
legislation  to  revise  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923.  The  revision  of  the  Classification 
Act  would  establish  new  salary  schedules  for 
medical  and  nursing  positions  in  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  are  comparable  to 
the  positions  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
covered  by  H.R.  6022. 
It  is  desirable  to  revise  the  existing  salary 


schedules  for  these  positions  both  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  in  other  agen- 
cies. However,  it  now  appears  that  the 
salaries  to  be  provided  for  positions  of  this 
type  under  the  revision  of  the  Classification 
Act  will  be  substantially  lower,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  than  the  salaries  provided 
for  comparable  positions  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration under  H.R.  6022.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  final  action  on  these 
related  pieces  of  legislation  should  result  in 
any  such  discrepancies.  Consequently,  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress,  in  completing 
its  action  on  the  revision  of  the  Classification 
Act,  make  the  rates  contained  in  that  legis- 
lation applicable  to  the  positions  covered  by 
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H.R.  6022,  except  for  the  position  of  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Office  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
This  course  of  action  is  concurred  in  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  by 
the  Civil   Service  Commission.    I  recom- 


mend  its   favorable   consideration   by   the 
Congress. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6022  is  Public  Law  349  (63 
Stat.  764). 


229    Veto  of  Bill  Providing  for  Federal  Aid  to  State  Fish  Restoration 
and  Management  Projects.    October  12,  1949 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
H.R.  1746  "An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  aid  the  States  in  fish  restoration 
and  management  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes". 

This  bill  provides  in  effect  for  an  annual 
continuing  appropriation  of  all  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3406 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  fishing 
rods,  creels,  reels  and  artificial  lures,  baits, 
and  flies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  The 
revenues  thus  designated  would,  in  effect,  be 
apportioned  among  the  states  and  territories 
for  the  promotion  of  approved  fish  restora- 
tion and  management  projects,  and  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  policies  of  coordi- 
nation prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Under  the  bill,  the  tax  on  fishing  articles 
would  be  used  exclusively  for  the  promotion 
of  recreational  fishing.  On  the  other  hand, 
purchasers  of  numerous  other  articles  of 
sporting  equipment  subject  to  tax  under 
section  3406  would  be  taxed  for  the  general 
support  of  Government  functions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  "earmarking"  of 
Federal  tax  revenues,  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
constitutes  undesirable  tax  and  fiscal  policy. 
The  "earmarking"  of  tax  collections  amounts 


to  preferential  treatment  of  certain  taxpayers 
and  tends  to  weaken  effective  budgetary 
control  of  expenditures.  Fishing  equipment 
is  but  one  of  thousands  of  articles  subject 
to  Federal  excise  tax,  the  revenues  from 
which  are  now  deposited  in  the  general  funds 
of  the  United  States  and  available  for  general 
governmental  purposes.  If  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  fishing  equipment  is  to  be 
diverted  to  the  particular  benefit  of  those 
who  have  paid  the  tax,  similar  demands  can 
be  made  on  behalf  of  other  industries  and 
activities  affected  by  the  tax.  The  Govern- 
ment's need  for  unrestricted  funds  does  not 
permit  such  diversion  of  tax  revenues. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  permanent  in- 
definite appropriation  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  Congress  incorporated  in  the  Permanent 
Appropriation  Repeal  Act,  1934,  approved 
June  26,  1934.  Whether  or  not  the  amount 
thus  devoted  to  the  program  would  be  suffi- 
cient at  the  present  time,  fluctuations  in 
revenues  or  changes  in  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram may  make  the  "earmarked"  appropria- 
tion either  inadequate,  in  which  case  the  pro- 
gram will  fail  of  its  intended  purpose,  or 
excessive,  resulting  in  waste  of  Government 
funds.  Prudent  expenditure  policy  would 
indicate  that  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
expended  should  be  subject  to  continuous 
budgetary  and  legislative  appraisal. 
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The  bill  also  has  serious  administrative 
deficiencies.  The  funds  appropriated  there- 
under include  not  only  the  tax  revenues  to 
be  collected  subsequent  to  enactment  of  the 
Act,  but  also  an  amount  equivalent  to  such 
tax  revenues  for  fiscal  years  ending  in  1947, 
1948  and  1949.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
manufacturers  now  report  only  the  total 
amount  of  tax  on  sporting  goods  under  sec- 
tion 3406  without  any  breakdown  showing 
the  amount  of  tax  due  with  respect  to  fishing 
equipment,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  tax  collected  on  the  items  named 
in  the  bill  for  any  particular  period  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Conceding  the  desirability  of  Federal  and 
State  cooperation  in  the  development  of  fish 
restoration  projects,  it  is  believed  that  what- 
ever funds  are  required  to  achieve  such  pur- 
poses should  be  provided  by  annual  appro- 


priation, rather  than  by  the  arbitrary  method 
prescribed  in  this  bill. 

I  have  noted  that  H.R.  1746  follows  the 
undesirable  precedent  created  by  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669-669J) 
which  earmarked  taxes  on  firearms,  shells, 
and  cartridges  for  wildlife  restoration  pur- 
poses. The  present  bill,  however,  is  more 
objectionable  than  its  predecessor  in  several 
respects.  Unlike  the  1937  Act,  it  is  retro- 
active in  application.  Moreover,  the  1937 
Act  earmarked  revenues  from  a  single  taxing 
provision,  whereas  the  present  bill  applies 
to  only  one  among  many  items  covered  by 
the  same  taxing  provision.  Its  enactment, 
therefore,  would  give  particular  impetus  to 
the  extension  of  the  same  unsound  principle 
to  other  items  in  the  same  tax  category, 
notably  other  types  of  sporting  goods. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


230    Remarks  at  a  Meeting  With  the  Ambassadors  to  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.     October  12,  1949 


Gentlemen  of  the  Council  of  American 
States: 

Columbus  Day  provides  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  meet  in  a  friendly  and 
informal  way  with  my  distinguished  neigh- 
bors, the  Ambassadors  on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  This 
Organization  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
effective  international  cooperation.  The 
United  States  Government  supports  it  whole- 
heartedly. The  success  of  the  inter- 
American  system  should  encourage  the 
peoples  of  other  parts  of  the  world  to  perse- 
vere in  their  efforts  to  solve  common  prob- 
lems by  mutual  trust  and  helpfulness. 

We  have  demonstrated  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  when  nations  temper  their  na- 


tional aspirations  with  concern  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all.  This  is  evident  in  the  work  of 
the  American  Republics  for  economic  and 
social  development.  With  increasing  em- 
phasis, we  are  striving  to  make  possible  a 
better  life  not  only  for  the  people  of  today  but 
for  generations  still  unborn.  Our  desire  for 
security,  in  fact,  is  not  primarily  in  order  that 
our  lives  may  remain  unchanged,  but  that 
we  may  progressively  realize  our  vast 
possibilities. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  motivates  the  grow- 
ing exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  that  has  been  taking  place  among  our 
countries.  We  look  forward  to  an  even 
more  vigorous  technical  cooperation  through 
all  available  channels,  including  the  United 
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Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  We 
intend  increasingly  to  help  one  another  in 
the  efforts  of  each  to  help  himself. 

We  look  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  support  of  programs  to  raise  living 
standards  and  to  foster  balanced  economic 
development  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
And  since  material  improvement  would  be 
sterile  and  useless  without  the  cultural  and 
intellectual  growth,  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  intensify  cultural  and  intellectual 
cooperation. 

The  Organization  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility for  strengthening  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Americas  and  for  inducing  govern- 
ments to  respect  their  freely  accepted  inter- 
national obligations.  In  the  inter-American 
system  we  subscribe  fully  to  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  any  Ameri- 
can republic.     At  the  same  time,  we  are 


definitely  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
our  solidarity  and  high  aims  are  fostered  by 
the  exercise  of  representative  democracy  in 
the  American  States.  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  continue  to  provide  inspiring  lead- 
ership toward  the  achievement  of  these  aims. 

As  for  this  Government,  Secretary  Ache- 
son  stated  recently  before  the  Pan  American 
Society  in  New  York  that  the  good-neighbor 
policy  is  for  us  a  firmly  established  national 
policy.  I  fully  support  the  principles  and 
objectives  oudined  by  him  on  that  occasion. 

The  United  States  is  honored  and  happy 
to  be  the  host  country  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  We  want  you  to  feel  most 
welcome  and  entirely  at  home  among  us  as 
you  continue  your  invaluable  work  in  behalf 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  12  noon. 


231    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  13,  1949 


the  president.  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ments for  you  today,  but  I  will  try  to  answer 
questions. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  consider- 
ing seizure  of  the  soft  coal  industry? 

the  president.  I  am  not. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  consider- 
ing giving  Mr.  Olds  a  recess  appointment? 

the  president.  I  am  not.  We  can't  give 
a  man  a  recess  appointment  when  he  is  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  Didn't  you  know 
that? 

Q.  It  was  done  once,  sir,  I  think. 

the  president.  I  don't  remember,  if  it 
was.    Not  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Q.  Last  week  you  told  us  this  confirmation 
was  a  party  matter.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
go  into  the  reasoning  on  that  some  more? 


the  president.  I  don't  think  it  is  neces- 
sary, Tony.1  You  had  plenty  of  columns 
written  on  it.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  you 
could 

Q.  We  didn't  hear  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  was  that? 

the  president.  Hey — wait  a  minute — 
take  your  time.     [Laughter] 

Q. 1  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  what 

you  think  of  what  the  Senate  did  to  Mr. 
Olds? 

the  president.  Well,  they  didn't  get  the 
last  question.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
further  comment  to  make  on  the  political 
nature  of  the  Olds  appointment,  and  I  said 
I  had  none  to  make. 

1  Anthony  H.  Leviero  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

the  president.  What  did  you  say  now, 
Smitty?  2 

Q.  Generally,  what  do  you  think  of  what 
the  Senate  did  to  Mr.  Olds? 

the  president.  I  think  it  was  a  bad  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  another  nomination? 

the  president.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  what  do  you  attribute 
the  turning  down  of  the  nomination? 

the  president.  I  think  the  best  thing  you 
could  do  is  to  read  the  record.  Why  don't 
you  read  the  speeches  that  were  made,  and 
then  you  can  get  all  the  reasons. 

Q.  We  couldn't  hear  that? 

the  president.  The  reason  you  can' t  hear 
is  because  our  big  rug  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
cleaners.  Somebody  in  this  conference  had 
spilled  ink  all  over  it  and  we  couldn't  get  it 
out.  That's  the  reason  you  can't  hear.  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  this  rejection  of  Olds 
on  a  par  with  the  Mon  Wallgren  matter,  or 
do  you  see  a  different  picture? 

the  president.  Not  the  same.  Not  the 
same.  The  best  way  to  find  out  about  the 
situation  is  to  read  the  record.  Just  read 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  day  of  the 
nonconfirmation  and  you  will  get  all  the 
facts. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  is  the  power 
lobby 

the  president.  I  think  you  had  better  read 
the  record. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  are  you 
going  to  name  the  six  Washington  Federal 
judgeships? 

the  president.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to 
name  them  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  that  go  for  New 
York? 


2  Merriman  Smith  of  the  United  Press  Associations. 


the  president.  I  am  trying  to  get  ready  on 
New  York. 

Q.  On  what,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  am  trying  to  get  ready 
on  the  New  York  judgeships.  Somebody 
wanted  to  know  when  I  was  going  to  name 
the  six  Federal  judgeships. 

I  said  that  I  would  like  to  get  ready  on  it 
before  Congress  adjourns.  The  gentleman 
wanted  to  know  if  that  goes  for  New  York, 
and  I  said  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

Q.  And  the  District  of  Columbia? 

the  president.  The  District  of  Columbia 
was  the  first  question. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  spoke  of  Con- 
gress adjourning.  When  do  you  think  it 
will  adjourn? 

the  president.  I  am  in  no  position  to  say 
when  the  Congress  will  adjourn.  That  is 
their  privilege.  When  they  come  to  the  end 
of  the  business  that  they  feel  that  they  can 
transact,  I  am  sure  they  will  pass  a  resolution 
to  adjourn. 

[4.]  Q.  Are  you  impressed,  sir,  with  the 
testimony  of  the  naval  officers  3  who  have 
been 

the  president.  I  would  rather  not  com- 
ment on  that  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  one  more 
question? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Sure. 

[5.]  Q.  Is  there  a  possibility  that  Mon 
Wallgren  will  receive  a  recess  appointment? 

the  president.  I  can't  comment  on  that. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  define  the 
defense  policy 

the  president.  Of  course  I  do.  I  defined 
it  in  the  last  budget. 

8  See  "Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  House  o£  Representatives,  on  the  National 
Defense  Program — Unification  and  Strategy"  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1949,  639  pp.).  The  hear- 
ings were  held  in  Washington  from  October  6-21, 
1949. 
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[7.]  Q.  Could  you  say,  sir,  whether  the 
admirals  and  generals  are  now  dictating  our 
defense  policy  or  is  it  up  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  civilian  Secretaries? 

the  president.  It  is  up  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  civilian  Secretaries,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

[8.]  Q.  On  several  occasions  recently,  sir, 
you  have  said  that  your  own  political  phi- 
losophy and  that  of  the  administration  is 
based  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  expand,  sir,  on  that 
theme  and  point  out  in  what  way 

the  president.  My  best  advice  to  you  is  to 
turn  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  in 
the  King  James  translation,  and  read  it  very 
carefully,  and  you  will  find  out  without  any 
comment  from  me.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  us  are  not  so 
familiar  with  the  Bible.  Is  that  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh 

the  president.  Fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, the  King  James  version.  Read  those 
three  chapters — won't  take  you  but  20 
minutes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  can't  hear. 

the  president.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — talking  about  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  my  political  philosophy.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount? 

the  president.  I  do.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  it. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  com- 
ment on  the  suggestion  being  made  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  that  you  create  a  de- 
partment of  ethics  with  Cabinet  rank  against 
communistic  atheism  ? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.    I  don't  think  ethics  has  any- 


thing to  do  with  communism.  I  know  the 
Communists  have  no  ethics. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  say 
anything  about  your  personal  impressions  of 
Prime  Minister  Nehru? 

the  president.  I  think  very  highly  of  him. 
He  made  a  very  profound  impression  on  me. 
I  think  he  is  a  fine  gentleman.  I  think  he  is 
earnestly  trying  to  be  a  good  public  servant. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  are  you 
going  to  New  York  ? 

the  president.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Have  any  arrangements  yet  been  made 
to  go  to  New  York  ? 

the  president.  I  am  going  there  on  the 
24th  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  United 
Nations  building. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  speak  at  that 
time  for  Mr.  Lehman? 

the  president.  I  am  going  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  United  Nations  building. 
It  will  not  be  a  political  speech. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
visit  South  Carolina  after  Congress  goes 
home? 

the  president.  I  have  been  considering  it. 

Q.  How  about  Boston,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  have  been  considering 
that  one,  too. 

Q.  Which  was  that  one,  sir? 

the  president.  Boston. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any 
reason  for  changing  the  fundamentals  of  the 
American  defense  policy  at  this  moment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  do  not. 

[  14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  long  do  you 
think  the  big  steel  strike  and  the  coal  strike 
will  go  on  without  some  action  by  yourself? 

the  president.  Your  guess  is  as  good  as 
mine. 

Q.  How  long  could  it  go,  Mr.  President, 
without  any  serious  damage  to  the  national 
economy? 

the  president.  Well,  I  say  your  guess  is  as 
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good  as  mine.    We  will  have  to  wait  until 
the  time  comes. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  you  are  opposed  to  flexible  price 
supports  in  the  Senate  bill.  Can  you  tell  us 
what 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  the  pending  bill.  I  will  comment 
on  it  when  it  comes  up  to  me  for  signature. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  week  we 
received  this  summary  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram.4 I  wonder  if  you  would  comment  on 
that? 

the  president.  No,  I  think  that  speaks  for 
itself.  That's  the  reason  I  handed  it  to  you 
for  your  information.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  a  great  many  more  public  laws  added  to 
that,  before  the  Congress  adjourns. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  reason 
I  have  to  raise  my  voice  is  because  those 
gendemen  can't  hear,  and  not  because  I  am 
exasperated.     [Laughter] 

[17.]  Q.  Going  back  to  the  New  York 
situation,  leaving  aside  the  United  Nations 
day,  do  you  expect  to  make  a  political  speech 
before  election  day  up  there,  sir? 

the  president.  I  am  not  anticipating  it. 

Q.  The  reports  indicate  you  won't  have  to, 
Mr.  President. 

the  president.  Yes,  they  say  that  we  are  in 
such  a  good  fix  up  there,  it  won't  be 
necessary.     [Laughter] 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Admiral  Den- 
feld  said  this  afternoon  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  unification  except  the 
administration  of  it? 

the  president.  I  can't  comment  on  that. 
I  haven't  read  Admiral  Denfeld's  testimony, 
and  I  couldn't  comment  on  it  if  I  had  read 


Admiral  Denfeld's  testimony.5 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  conferees  on 
the  military  appropriations  bill  are  locked  up 
again  this  afternoon  on  the  question  of  58 
air  groups  versus  48  air  groups.  How  do 
you  hope  that  is  solved? 

the  president.  I  told  the  Senators  who 
called  on  me  that  I  had  asked  for  48  air 
groups.    That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Admirals  Radford  and 
Ofstie  both  have  said  that  the  Air  Force  plan 
for  strategic  atomic  warfare  is  immoral.6 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  Rep- 
resentatives Kennedy  and  Javits  have  asked 
some  questions  about  being  prepared  in  a 
civilian  way  for  atomic  warfare? 

the  president.  No  comment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who  knows 
something  about  the  atomic  bomb,  would 
you — do  you  think  you  could  escape  without 
serious  injury  if  you  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
National  Airport  if  a  bomb  exploded  at  the 
other? 

the  president.  Well  now,  I  have  never 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  one  of  those 


4  A  detailed  summary  of  the  status  of  legislation 
relating  to  recommendations  of  the  President,  81st 
Congress,  1st  session,  was  released  by  the  White 
House  on  October  10. 


5  Appearing  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  earlier  in  the  day,  Adm.  Louis  E.  Denfeld, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  asserted  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Louis  Johnson  was  proceeding  against  "the 
spirit  and  concept"  of  the  unification  law. 

6  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  October  7. 
In  his  statement  he  contended  that  the  B-36  had 
been  "a  billion-dollar  blunder,"  and  that  a  war 
fought  by  the  "atomic  blitz"  technique  of  saturation 
bombing  would  be  "morally  reprehensible"  to  the 
American  people. 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  A.  Ofstie  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Ocotber  11.  In  his  statement  he 
said  that  "strategic  air  warfare,  as  practiced  in  the 
past  and  as  proposed  for  the  future,  is  militarily 
unsound  and  of  limited  effect,  is  morally  wrong,  and 
is  decidedly  harmful  to  the  stability  of  a  post-war 
world." 
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bombs,  so  I  couldn't  comment  very  well 
intelligently. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us  which 
end  of  the  airport  to  stand  on?     [Laughter'] 

the  president.  I  couldn't. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  up 
this  coal  business  just  once  more? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Shoot. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  authority  now  for 
seizure,  or  have  you  investigated? 

the  president.  That  is  a  matter  that  will 
have  to  be  investigated,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary.   I  can't  answer  that  question  offhand. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  approve 
the  Senate  committee's  ending  its  five  per- 
cent investigation? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  they  ever  had 
an  intelligent  investigation,  so  there  was  no 
sense  continuing  it. 

[22.  ]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  was  announced 
a  few  hours  ago  that  you  would  see  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  this  afternoon? 

the  president.  He  is  coming  in  to  pay  an 
official  call  on  me,  as  every  visiting  head  of  a 
state  does  when  he  goes  to  leave  the  town. 

Q.  No  specific  subject? 


the  president.  No  specific  subject. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one  more 
of  these  questions  on  the  Navajos  and 
Hopis,7  I  guess  that  is — the  Indian  aid  bill. 
Has  that  reached  you  yet? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on  it. 
I  don't  know  what  it  contains.  It  will  come 
up  to  me  before  long,  and  then  I  will  com- 
ment on  it,  if  it  is  necessary. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
make  another  stab  at  the  farm  bill  question? 

the  president.  Shoot. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  con- 
ference committee  to  make  legislation  out  of 
the  Gore  bill  or  the  Anderson  bill  ? 

the  president.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
conference  committee  can  write  an  acceptable 
bill.  It  may  not  be  exactly  what  anybody 
wants,  but  that  is  the  reason  they  have  the 
conference. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  two  hundred  and  first 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  October  13,  1949. 


7  See  Item  233. 


232    Veto  of  Bill  Relating  to  the  Development  of  the  Fish,  Wildlife, 
and  Recreational  Aspects  of  the  ColoradoBig  Thompson 
Federal  Reclamation  Project.     October  14,  1949 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval  H.R. 
5134,  "To  promote  development  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Colorado  of  the  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  aspects  of  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  Federal  recla- 
mation project." 

This  bill  is  intended  to  provide  for  the 
planning,  construction  and  operation  of  fish, 
wildlife,  game  and  recreational  facilities  in 
connection  with  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 


project.  To  this  end,  it  includes  several 
major  provisions.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  plan  joint  pro- 
grams under  cooperative  agreements  with 
State,  Federal,  municipal  or  local  agencies, 
and  to  advance  funds  to  such  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  the  planning  or  execution  of 
these  programs.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
fish,  wildlife,  game,  public  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  including  the  purchase  of 
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land  or  other  rights  or  property  where  neces- 
sary. The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
make  non-reimbursable  allocations  of  such 
portion  of  the  construction  costs  of  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project,  heretofore 
or  hereafter  incurred,  as  in  his  judgment 
represents  the  cost  of  fish,  wildlife,  game  and 
recreational  development.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  the  Secretary,  the 
interested  State  agencies,  and  the  local  inter- 
ests were  unable  to  agree  on  any  of  the  major 
features  of  any  plan  or  program  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  bill,  the  matter 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Congress 
and  the  proposed  work  could  not  proceed, 
except  on  approval  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  carry 
out  its  provisions. 

I  am  unable  to  approve  this  bill  because 
of  two  major  objections.  First,  this  bill 
would  establish,  for  this  one  project  only, 
certain  policies  which  represent  an  important 
departure  from  present  national  law,  but 
which  have  not  been  studied  sufficiently  to 
know  whether  or  not  they  form  a  desirable 
basis  for  a  new  national  policy. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
recreation  features  of  this  bill.  Almost  all 
multiple-purpose  projects  for  developing  our 
water  resources  present  opportunities  to  re- 
alize valuable  recreational  benefits,  especially 
where  large  reservoir-lakes  are  created. 
Those  recreational  benefits  should  clearly  be 
realized,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who 
live  nearby  and  those  who  may  visit.  But 
there  are  serious  questions  of  national  policy 
which  must  be  answered  before  such  recrea- 
tional development  can  proceed  on  a  sound 
basis. 

For  example,  are  the  benefits  of  such  rec- 
reational development,  in  connection  with 
reclamation  projects  or  flood-control  projects, 
of  sufficient  national  importance  to  justify 


the  investment  of  Federal  funds,  or  should 
some  or  all  of  the  costs  be  borne  by  State  and 
local  interests  ?  This  bill  contains  no  policy 
guidance  on  these  questions.  They  are, 
however,  clearly  matters  of  national  policy 
which  should  be  considered  with  respect  to 
water-resources  projects  generally,  before 
embarking  on  large-scale  individual  projects. 

Another  example  of  a  major  policy  ques- 
tion raised  by  this  bill  which  needs  further 
study  is  what  part,  if  any,  of  the  construction 
cost  of  multiple-purpose  water-control  proj- 
ects should  be  allocated  to  recreation.  Until 
now,  the  basic  laws  have  authorized  the 
allocation  of  the  costs  of  multiple-purpose 
projects  to  flood-control,  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, power,  and  municipal  water  supply,  as 
appropriate  in  particular  cases.  In  certain 
cases,  where  the  development  of  facilities  to 
protect  fish  and  wildlife  has  been  incidental 
to  other  work  on  a  project  or  necessary  to 
prevent  damage  to  those  resources,  the  law 
also  authorizes  the  allocation  of  part  of  the 
cost  of  multiple-purpose  projects  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  propagation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. The  basic  laws  do  not  authorize  the 
allocation  of  any  part  of  joint  project  costs  to 
recreation;  in  the  few  cases  where  recreation 
facilities  have  been  built  so  far,  they  have 
been  separately  justified  and  financed.  This 
bill,  however,  would  require  non-reimburs- 
able allocations  to  recreation  of  part  of  the 
cost  of  joint  features  of  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  project.  It  would  clearly  be  un- 
wise to  adopt  such  a  policy  in  connection 
with  this  one  project,  before  it  has  been  de- 
cided whether  adoption  of  such  a  general 
policy  is  in  the  national  interest.  Further- 
more, if  such  a  general  policy  is  to  be 
adopted,  there  should  certainly  be  provision 
for  careful  standards  to  guide  its  application 
to  particular  cases — standards  which  are  not 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

My  second  major  objection  to  this  bill  is 
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that  it  contains  certain  specific  features  which 
it  is  clear  without  further  study  are  unwise. 
One  of  these  is  the  provision  that  State  agen- 
cies and  local  interests  could  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  proceeding 
with  any  major  action  under  the  bill  if  they 
disagreed  with  him  in  any  respect.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  carries  to  an  illogical  extreme 
the  desirable  principle  that  State  and  local 
interests  should  participate  in  Federal  pro- 
grams for  developing  water  resources.  Surely 
it  is  possible  to  provide  for  adequate  coopera- 
tion among  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
without  giving  State  and  local  agencies  a 
complete  veto  over  the  administration  of  a 
Federal  law  by  a  Federal  administrative 
officer. 

Another  specific  provision  of  this  bill 
which  is  objectionable  is  that  it  authorizes 
only  $100,000  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
its  provisions.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
bill  contains  no  explanation  of  this  figure. 
It  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  probable  total 
cost  of  the  bill  that  it  is  relatively  meaningless 
and  certainly  misleading.    The  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  has  estimated  that  the  ultimate 
development  costs  for  the  purposes  stated  in 
the  bill  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,000,000 — and  this  figure  does  not  appear 
to  include  any  allocation  of  construction  costs 
heretofore  incurred  in  connection  with  irri- 
gation and  power  features  which,  under  this 
bill,  would  be  re-allocated  and  written  ofl  as 
non-reimbursable.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  appropriate,  particularly  in  connection 
with  a  Federal  public  works  project,  to  au- 
thorize extensive  work  to  be  done  by  the 
Government  unless  the  full  cost  of  that  work 
is  simultaneously  understood  and  approved. 
For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  further 
study  is  required  in  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  before  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  establish  sound,  long-range  poli- 
cies for  recreational  development  in  connec- 
tion with  water-resources  projects  generally, 
and  for  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
in  particular.  Consequendy,  I  feel  impelled 
to  withhold  my  approval  from  this  bill. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


233    Veto  of  Bill  Establishing  a  Program  in  Aid  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians.     October  17,  1949 

specified  and  the  amounts  provided  therefor 
would  be:  roads  and  trails,  $20  million; 
school  buildings  and  equipment,  and  other 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1407)  to  promote  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes 
of  Indians  and  the  better  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Reservations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  principal  objective  of  this  bill  is  the 
establishment  of  a  ten-year  program  of  capi- 
tal and  other  improvements  for  the  benefit 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Tribes  of  Indians.  Appropriations  would  be 
authorized  for  this  purpose  totaling  $88,570,- 
000.     Among  the  principal  program  goals 


educational  measures,  $25  million;  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  range  improvement 
work,  $10  million;  and  completion  and 
extension  of  existing  irrigation  projects,  and 
completion  of  the  investigation  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  San  Juan- 
Shiprock  irrigation  project,  $9  million. 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  with  reluc- 
tance and  only  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  provisions  of  S.  1407. 
The  bill  contains  many  meritorious  features. 
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In  fact,  its  only  objectionable  provisions  are 
those  of  section  9  which,  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, extend  State  civil  and  criminal  laws 
and  court  jurisdiction  to  the  Navajo-Hopi 
reservations  which  are  now  under  Federal 
and  Tribal  laws  and  courts.  Section  9  is 
heavily  weighted  with  possibilities  of  grave 
injury  to  the  very  people  who  are  intended 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  bill.  Its  many 
and  serious  defects  outweigh,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  merits  of  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  of  section 
9  is  obscure.  While  it  seeks  to  subject  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  of  the  States  where  their  reser- 
vations are  situated,  in  certain  circumstances 
and  under  certain  conditions,  the  details  of 
these  circumstances  and  conditions  cannot  be 
determined,  with  any  assurance  of  legal  cor- 
rectness, from  the  language  of  section  9. 
For  example,  the  right  to  inherit  personal 
property,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  tools  and 
utensils,  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians,  as  it  is  to  other 
human  beings.  The  descent  of  this  property 
upon  death  is  a  matter  which  is  now  gov- 
erned by  their  tribal  practices  and  customs. 
Section  9  might  be  construed  as  abrogating 
these  practices  and  customs  at  one  fell  swoop 
and  imposing  upon  these  Indians  a  system 
governing  the  descent  and  distribution  of 
personal  property  which  they  neither  want 
nor  understand.  Another  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians  is 
their  water  rights,  since  they  live  in  an  arid 
country  where  water  is  the  most  precious  of 
all  natural  resources.  The  jurisdiction  to  ad- 
judicate, protect  and  enforce  these  water 
rights  is  now  vested  in  the  Federal  courts 
where  Indian  rights  are  assured  of  full  pro- 
tection. Section  9  might  be  construed  as 
transferring  plenary  power  over  Indian  water 
rights  to  the  State  courts  where  there  is  much 
less  assurance  of  protection  for  Indian  rights, 


or  it  might  be  construed  as  leaving  the  exist- 
ing Federal  jurisdiction  substantially  unim- 
paired. These  two  illustrations  are  far  from 
exhaustive,  but  they  reveal  quite  plainly  that 
the  bill  contains  serious  threats  to  the  basic 
rights  of  these  Indians,  and  at  best  would 
create  a  series  of  legal  tangles  which  only 
years  of  expensive  litigation  could  unravel. 
In  the  interim,  many  valuable  interests  might 
be  lost  and  much  irreparable  injury  suffered 
by  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  peoples. 

A  second  major  objection  to  section  9  is 
that  its  avowed  purpose  of  accomplishing 
a  broad-scale  extension  of  State  laws  to  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  is  in  conflict 
with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Indian  law  accepted  by  our  Nation,  namely, 
the  principle  of  respect  for  tribal  self-deter- 
mination in  matters  of  local  government. 
The  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
have  repeatedly  recognized  that  so  long  as 
Indian  communities  wished  to  maintain, 
and  were  prepared  to  maintain,  their  own 
political  and  social  institutions,  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  do  otherwise.  One  of  the 
most  liberal  self-government  clauses  ever 
written  for  an  Indian  tribe  appears  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  enrolled  bill.  That  section  de- 
clares that  the  Navajo  people  shall  have  "the 
right  to  adopt  a  tribal  constitution",  which 
"may  provide  for  the  exercise  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  any  powers  vested  in  the  tribe  or 
any  organ  thereof  by  existing  law,  together 
with  such  additional  powers  as  the  members 
of  the  tribe  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  deem  proper  to  in- 
clude therein",  and  which  "shall  authorize 
the  fullest  possible  participation  of  the  Nava- 
jos  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs". 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  enact  into  law 
section  9  concurrently  with  section  6.  If 
either  is  to  be  accepted  as  meaning  what  it 
says,  the  other  must  be  viewed  as  mainly 
rhetoric. 
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Statutes  have,  of  course,  been  enacted  from 
time  to  time  extending  State  criminal  or  civil 
laws  to  particular  Indian  communities. 
Primarily,  these  statutes  dealt  with  compara- 
tively small  groups,  the  members  of  which 
through  long  association  with  neighboring 
whites,  had  reached  the  stage  where  they 
were  prepared  to  and  wished  to  be  governed 
by  State  and  local  law.  The  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Tribes  are  not  in  this  category.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  Indians  who  are  probably 
least  prepared  for  such  a  major  change. 

Ultimate  acceptance  of  State  jurisdiction 
is  a  logical  consequence  of  our  policy  of  as- 
sisting the  Indians  to  develop  their  natural 
talents  and  physical  resources  in  ways  that 
will  enable  them  to  participate  fully  in  our 
free,  but  vigorously  competitive,  society.  In 
the  long  run,  this  process  of  adjustment  to 
our  culture  can  be  expected  to  result  in  the 
complete  merger  of  all  Indian  groups  into  the 
general  body  of  our  population.  Yet  the 
desirability  of  this  result  is  no  reason  for  com- 
pelling the  Navajos  and  Hopis  to  accept  legal 
integration  long  before  they  have  been  pre- 
pared for  such  a  consequence  through  the 
orderly  course  of  social  and  economic  inte- 
gration. Premature  steps  for  tribal  dissolu- 
tion have  invariably  revealed  that  the  process 
of  cultural  adjustment  cannot  be  hastened, 
and  may  be  retarded,  by  attempts  at  legal 
compulsion.  For  many  years  more,  the  lives 
of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  peoples  will  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  isolation  of  the 
country  where  they  live,  the  facts  that  four- 
fifths  of  them  cannot  speak  English  and  that 
the  majority  of  their  children  have  never  been 
to  school,  the  primitive  background  of  their 
social  concepts,  the  limitations  of  their  eco- 
nomic resources,  and  other  circumstances 
which  tend  to  make  their  tribal  governments 
a  necessary  instrument  for  their  continued 
progress  in  civilization.  It  would  be  unjust 
and  unwise  to  compel  them  to  abide  by  State 


laws  written  to  fill  other  needs  than  theirs. 

In  reaching  my  decision  to  veto  S.  1407, 
I  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  toward  the  bill.  The 
Navajo  Tribe  includes  about  65,000  of  the 
approximately  70,000  Indians  affected  by  S. 
1407.  They  greatly  favor  the  long-range 
rehabilitation  program  which  the  bill  pro- 
poses. But  much  as  they  favor  the  construc- 
tive provisions  of  the  bill,  they  fear  section  9 
more.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at 
a  meeting  held  on  October  13,  1949,  after 
final  Congressional  action  on  the  bill,  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council,  the  Tribe's  govern- 
ing body,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that 
I  veto  S.  1407. 

In  withholding  approval  from  S.  1407,  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  principal  feature  of 
that  measure,  the  ten-year  program  of  capi- 
tal improvements  provided  for  in  section  1, 
can  be  put  into  effect  through  normal  ap- 
propriation procedures.  Expenditures  for 
substantially  all  of  the  purposes  listed  in  sec- 
tion 1  are  authorized  by  existing  laws  relat- 
ing to  Indian  affairs.  The  purpose  in  pro- 
posing a  special  authorization  for  the  ten-year 
program  was  to  afford  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  review  that  program  as  a  whole 
before  appropriation  estimates  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  individual  items.  The  Con- 
gress, by  its  action  on  S.  1407,  has  now 
manifested  its  view  that  the  capital  improve- 
ments in  question  should  be  undertaken  at 
once  and  prosecuted  speedily  to  completion. 
Accordingly,  I  plan  to  include  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  195 1,  appropriation  esti- 
mates that  will  provide  for  initiation  of  the 
ten-year  program.  Since  statutory  authori- 
zation for  almost  all  of  these  items  already 
exists,  the  failure  of  S.  1407  to  become  law 
will  not  interpose  a  legal  bar  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds,  although  it  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  some  incidental  fea- 
tures of  S.  1407  that  would  have  been  of  value 
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to  the  Indians.  I  would,  of  course,  be  glad 
to  approve  a  bill  that  incorporated  these  fea- 
tures and  the  other  provisions  of  S.  1407, 
without  the  objectionable  provisions  of  sec- 


tion 9,  should  the  Congress  see  fit  to  pass 
such  a  measure. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


234    The  President's  Special  Conference  With  the  Association 
of  Radio  News  Analysts.    October  19,  1949 


the  president.  Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  nice 
to  have  you  here,  as  usual.  I  don't  know  of 
anything  I  can  tell  you  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est. There  isn't  a  single  one  of  you  who 
doesn't  know  more  about  what's  going  on 
than  I  do.    [Laughter] 

William  Hillman  (a  vice  president  of  the 
Association) :  Mr.  President,  may  I  say,  first, 
that  it  is  understood  that  everything  is  com- 
pletely off  the  record.  You  are  not  to  be 
quoted,  nor  anything  to  be  attributed  to  you, 
nor  any  information  passed  on  to  any  col- 
league of  the  organization. 

the  president.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Hillman:  So  you  can  speak  freely. 

the  president.  Well,  I  just — as  usual,  I 
am  happy  to  have  you  here  and  have  this 
talk  with  you.  I  haven't  anything  particular 
to  say  to  you.  I  am  waiting  hopefully  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  to  see  what 
can  be  said,  and  I  suppose  you  are  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind,  in  all  probability,  for 
experience  is  the  teacher  about  what  has 
gone  on  down  here.  I  will  probably  myself 
have  a  statement  to  make  when  it's  over. 
But  as  to  anything  of  particular  interest,  I 
just  don't  know  anything,  Bill. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  I  inter- 
rupt  

the  president.  Sure. 

Q. to  ask  you  if  you  would  possibly 

say  something  about  the  rivalry  between 
the  services  that 

the  president.  There  isn't  anything  to 
it.   It's  just  like  a  family  where  there  are  two 


children,  one  3  or  4  years  older  than  the 
other,  the  older  baby  always  fights  the 
younger.  That's  what  this  is.  You  usually 
straighten  that  out  so  that  it  doesn't  stay 
that  way  for  long.  It's  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment to  a  situation,  a  situation  that  I  have 
been  working  on  ever  since  I  have  been  old 
enough  to  understand  what  defense  is. 

I  organized  the  first  Reserve  association  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  made  up  of 
Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force,  and  ground 
forces — with  the  Marines  split  off;  but  it 
was  a  start  in  that  direction. 

After  this  war  was  over,  I  called  on  every 
field  commander  in  the  world  under  our 
command,  to  give  me  his  viewpoint  on  a 
defense  program.  Every  one  of  them  is  on 
record — including  Halsey  and  two  or  three 
of  these  fellows  that  testified  up  there — for 
the  program  that  is  now  in  effect. 

Q.  You  mean  the  current  program  is 
basically  the  one  that  was  recommended? 

the  president.  Basically  the  one  which 
everybody  had  agreed  was  the  best  approach 
to  the  thing  in  every  case.  The  field  com- 
manders in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  were 
in  complete  control  of  all  the  military 
things  that  make  up  the  attack.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  peacetime  to  train  and  act  as  a  team. 
Nobody  wants  to  take  the  air  arm  from  the 
Navy.  It  is  necessary  that  they  have  fighter 
aircraft  protection  all  the  time.  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  go  into  the 
heavy  bombing  business.  And  there  will 
just  have  to  be  observation  planes  necessary 
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for  field  artillery  observation.  I  am  a  field 
artillery  man,  and  I  know  it.  The  Air  Force 
has  to  have  people  on  the  ground  to  see  that 
the  planes  are  serviced,  to  see  that  this  one 
is  maintained,  and  in  all  the  places  where 
these  planes  come  from. 

You  can't  separate,  actually,  the  services 
from  each  other.  Each  is  a  part  of  the 
other.  But  there  are  certain  fundamental 
things  which  have  to  be  directed  as  a  whole — 
the  air,  ground,  and  water — that's  all  there 
is  to  it.    It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  put  any  credence  in  the  cur- 
rent reports  of  the  anonymous  document 
attributed  to  General  Collins,  which  would 
take  away  the  amphibious  operational  and 
tactical  duties  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  in- 
vest them  in  the  Army? 

the  president.  If  you  remember,  one 
time  President  Hoover  was  on  the  point  of 
signing  an  order  merging  the  ground 
forces.  That  was  when  General  Pershing 
was  Chief  of  Staff.  But  it  didn't  work.  It 
didn't  quite  get  done. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  apart  from  Dr. 
Nourse's  words  about  deficit  financing,  can 


you  say 

the  president.  I  don't  think — if  you  will 
be  patient  with  me-— I  am  very  certain  that 
Dr.  Nourse  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Although  he  is  an  economist,  he 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  Govern- 
ment financing.1  I  think  I  made  a  broadcast 
here  not  long  ago  in  which  I  set  out  what  a 
Federal  budget  is,  and  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  it. 

Our  present  financial  condition  was 
brought  about  by  that  rich  man's  tax  bill  I 
have  given  so  much  hell  about  and  vetoed 


1  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  released  the 
text  of  the  President's  letter  accepting  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 


three  times  and  I  talked  about  all  over  the 
country.  That's  the  resaon  for  our  present 
condition.  It  is  not  brought  about  by  spend- 
ing. No  spending  has  been  going  on  except 
for  the  cold  war.  That  costs  us  about — I 
should  say  $3  or  $4  billion.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  that,  we  would  have  had  a  defense  cost 
of  only  $11  billion. 

I  tried  to  get  it  up  to  14.40  this  year,  and 
Congress  made  it  15.5 — about  a  hundred 
million  more  than  I  asked  for — but  that  will 
straighten  out.  I  will  explain  that,  one  of 
these  days,  when  I  get  around  to  it.  It  is  not 
a  case  for  deficit  financing  at  all.  It  is  a  case 
of  meeting  obligations  that  the  Government 
owes.  The  deficit  was  brought  about  by  re- 
turning refunds  to  the  people  who  needed 
them  the  least.    That's  what  the  difficulty  is. 

[3.]  Q.  I  take  it,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
are  interested  in  the  economic  effects  of  the 
labor  difficulties  that  we  are  having  now? 

the  president.  Very  much  so — very  much 
so — very  much  so.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  we  can  have. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  anything  about 
the  economic  outlook  ahead? 

the  president.  Well,  I  can't  say  what  I 
would  say,  under  the  circumstances,  until 
these  strikes  are  settled. 

I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  biggest  manu- 
facturers in  town  yesterday,  and  his  sales  up 
to  September  30th  are  the  greatest  in  their 
history — greater  than  in  1948 — taken  $30 
million  off  the  cost  of  that  merchandise  to  the 
public.    I  am  trying  to  work  this  thing  out. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  rumors 
in  the  papers  that  the  effects  of  the  strike 
might  bring  on  a  crisis,  and  that  you  may 
act  in  the  event  a  crisis  assumed  major  pro- 
portions by  seizing  the  steel 

the  president.  I  heard,  a  long  time  ago, 
that  my  theory  of  government  was  to  get  as 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President  as 
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possible.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  all 
those  wartime  powers  with  which  I  have 
been  vested.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  these 
gentlemen  to  sit  around  a  table  and  bargain — 
what  they  call  collective  bargaining — a 
peacetime  procedure. 

Now,  if  the  attempt  is  to  throw  the  thing 
back  into  a  wartime  situation,  I  will  certainly 
have  to  have  the  power  to  act.  And  whether 
I  have  that  power  or  not — you  see,  the  80th 
Congress  repealed  a  lot  of  laws  that  could 
have  been  used  in  an  emergency;  and  I  can't 
answer  that  question. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there's  a  lot  of 
interest  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  atomic 
question,  as  a  result  of  your  announcement 
about  the  Russians.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
could  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  way  your 
thinking  is  going?  There  seem  to  be  two 
ways  of  going  at  it  in  the  General  Assembly. 
One  might  be  that  the  United  States  would 
agree  not  to  use  the  bomb  except  on  author- 
ization of  the  Security  Council,  without  the 
veto,  and  of  course  that  will  be  on  the 

the  president.  Don't  you  think  it  prob- 
able Russia  would  veto  that  ? 

Q.  It  wouldn't  be  subject  to  the  veto. 

the  president.  The  Russians  would  veto 
it  before  we  had  a  chance  to  use  it.  They 
would  bring  one  over  here,  and  use  it.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  that? 

Q.  No — but  a  vote  would  be  taken.  An- 
other was  the  possible  change  in  our  pro- 
posals for  international  control. 

the  president.  How  would  we  change 
that? 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you,  sir  ? 

the  president.  How  would  you  change 
that?  We  made  the  best  proposition  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  No  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  done  what  we  did  in  that 
proposition. 


Q.  You  don't  feel  that  cooperation 

the  president.  We  have  given  them 
everything  we  have  got,  but  we  want  some- 
thing in  return.  We  want  assurance  that 
we  will  get  the  same  treatment  that  we  have 
given.    That's  all  we  are  asking. 

Someone  was  in  to  see  me  just  recently, 
and  he  asked  why  we  didn't  go  ahead  and 
make  peace.  "Why  don't  you  get  to  the 
Russians  and  fix  this  thing  up?"  he  said.  I 
said,  "All  right,  we  will  give  them  Berlin, 
we  will  give  them  Germany,  we  will  give 
them  Korea,  we  will  give  them  Japan,  we 
will  give  them  East  Asia.  Then  they  will 
settle.  Is  that  what  you  want?"  "Oh  no, 
that  isn't  what  we  want  at  all,"  he  said. 
That's  what  they  want. 

[5.]  Q.  While  we  are  on  the  East,  sir, 
there  is  some  discussion  now  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  Western  democracies — the  three 
major  powers,  France,  Britain,  and  our- 
selves— with  respect  to  recognition  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  government?  There 
is  some  suggestion  that  Britain  may  take  a 
different  course  than  ours  and  go  ahead  with 
recognition,  with  our  tacit  permission? 

the  president.  I  hope  not. 

Q.  Would  you  say  anything  on  that? 

the  president.  I  hope  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  was  talking  to  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  OSS  in  China,  and  he 
was  deeply  concerned  about  removal  of  our 
consulates  there.  We  are  taking  our  con- 
sulates out,  but  the  British  are  staying.  They 
at  least  have  listening  posts  in  China. 

the  president.  The  only  consulate,  I 
think,  that  has  been  closed — been  trying 
for  months  to  get  the  consul  away — is  in 
Mukden.  And  the  Russians  are  holding 
him. 

Q.  Yes,  but  otherwise  in  the  rest  of  China 
we  have  other  consular  officials 

the  president.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 
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[6.]  Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
opportunity  or  chance,  Mr.  President,  of  ever 
establishing  a  consulate  in  eastern  Germany? 
Mr.  McCloy  made  a  statement  about  that 
this  morning. 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous, 
or  should  be  done? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  the  question. 
I  don't  know.  We  don't  recognize  eastern 
Germany. 

Q.  You  don't  think  we  will  for  a  long 
while? 

the  president.  How  can  we,  if  we  can't 
have  a  united  Germany? 

[7.]  Q.  Sir,  would  you  say  something 
about  our  policy  toward  the  United  Nations? 

the  president.  It  hasn't  changed  a  bit. 
Our  policy  has  been  exactly  the  same  from 
the  beginning.  We  are  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations,  and  we 
are  supporting  it  with  everything  we  have 
got. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  of  each  of  these 
individual  areas  when  we  are  in  the  minority 
rather  than  in  the  majority? 

the  president.  It  will  be  the  same,  now 
and  forever,  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
current  trend  in  China,  under  what  circum- 
stances would  we  recognize  the  Communist 
regime  there? 

the  president.  I  can't  go  into  that.  I  hope 
we  will  not  have  to  recognize  it. 

Q.  An  alternative  question  then,  what  plan 
do  we  have  for  support  of  the  Nationalist 
government  in  its  present  state? 

the  president.  I  have  plans,  but  they  are 
not  for  publication. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  81st  Congress 
doesn't  look  so  bad,  does  it? 

the  president.  No.  It  is  going  to  be  all 
right.  You  see,  it's  only  half  through.  Look 
at  the  80th  Congress  for  the  first  session  and 


see  the  difference!  You  can't  compare  die 
first  session  of  the  80th  to  the  81st.  When 
you  get  through  with  the  81st,  put  them  to- 
gether. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  say  anything  about  the  farm  bill? 

the  president.  I  haven't  seen  it.  I  haven't 
analyzed  it.  I  will  give  you  my  answer  when 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  sign  or  veto  it,  which- 
ever I  am  going  to  do. 

Q.  It  looks  good  to  me  from  Senator  Lucas 
on  the  Hill. 

the  president.  You 're  a  Farm  Bureau 
columnist,  that's  what  you  are.  [Laughter] 
They've  got  you  in  tow. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  British  seem 
to  be  struggling  with  their  economic  difficul- 
ties as  much  as  before,  and  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  find  any  way  out  of  it. 

the  president.  Well,  that's  their  business, 
not  ours. 

Q.  Any  assistance  in  terms  of  loans? 

the  president.  That's  their  business,  not 
ours.  I  am  not  running  Great  Britain,  and 
don't  propose  to  try  to  run  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  contemplating 
any  financial  help,  in  addition  to  what  they 
have  got? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Q.  Any  loans  to  the  colonies  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.     No. 

[12.]  Q.  Are  you  going  to  speak  in  New 
York  before  the  elections  ? 

the  president.  I  am  going  to  speak  at  the 
cornerstone  laying  of  the  United  Nations  on 
the  24th  of  October,  that's  the  only  speech. 

Mr.  Hillman:  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  taxed  you  sufficiently.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

the  president.  I  like  to  talk  with  you.  I 
like  to  talk  with  you. 

Mr.  Hillman:  Everything  is  entirely  off 
the  record,  nothing  for  attribution,  or  any- 
thing. 
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the  president.  The  situation  is  difficult, 
all  over  the  world.  It  has  been  a  difficult  one 
ever  since  April  12,  1945,  when  I  became  the 
President.  I  have  tried  with  everything  I 
have  to  meet  every  situation  as  it  has  come 
up,  and  we  are  still  running  it,  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  run  it.    Don't  let  things 


worry  you 


[13.]  Q.  Do  you  still  feel  the  same  way 
about  that  proposed  meeting  between  the 
heads  of  states  that  Senator  McMahon  sug- 
gested the  other  day  after  your  announce- 
ment that  there  might  be  a  meeting  between 
yourself  and  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister? 

the  president.  Can  you  think  of  anything 
that  can  be  accomplished,  except  what  I  told 
the  old  gentleman  who  wanted  to  make 
peace? 

Q.  I  think  that  Senator  McMahon  has 
changed  it,  by  the  way.  I  called  on  him 
yesterday  and  he  said  he  would  only  con- 
sider it  favorably  now  if  you  were  permitted 
to  talk  to  the  Russian  people,  but  he  was 
a  little  indefinite. 

[14.]  the  president  [addressing  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn],  When  are  you  going  to  put  on 
a  show  for  me?     [Laughter] 

Mr.  Kaltenborn:  I  ought  to  be  at  your 
service  most  any  time. 

the  president.  I  understand  we  are  going 
to  have  a  dinner  soon? 

Q.  February — all  right,  sir. 


the  president.  Put  him  on!  [More 
laughter] 

Q.  All  right,  sir,  we'll  entertain  you. 

Q.  Have  Kaltenborn  do  a  back  platform 
speech? 

the  president.  I  will  tell  you  who  can  give 
you  some  good  instructions,  our  second  in 
command  of  the  Secret  Service 

Q.  Nick.2 

the  president.  Nick  will  tell  him. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn:  I  will  need  a  teacher,  as  I 
am  not  as  good  a  natural  actor  as  you  are, 
Mr.  President. 

Q.  You  did  a  marvelous  job. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn:  That  is  why  it  was  so 
good. 

the  president.  There  wasn't  any  dis- 
respect. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn:  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Hillman:  Thank  you  very  much. 

the  president.  It's  nice  to  have  you  here* 
I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Vice  President 
going  to  get  married  soon? 

the  president.  You  will  have  to  ask  him. 
We  have  always  suspected  it,  but  I  can't  an- 
swer definitely. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  12:40  p.m.  The  meeting  is  carried  in 
the  White  House  Official  Reporter's  records  as  the 
President's  two  hundred  and  second  news  con- 
ference. 

2  Henry  J.  Nicholson. 


235    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  Commending  the  8ist 
Congress  for  the  Accomplishments  of  the  First  Session. 
October  19,  1949 


Dear  Mr,  Vice  President: 

As  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close,  I  want  to  express  to 
the  Senate  my  appreciation  for  the  work  they 
have  done.    The  Congress  has  been  faced 


with  many  momentous  problems  concerning 
both  our  foreign  relations  and  our  domestic 
affairs.  To  meet  these  problems,  the  Con- 
gress has  remained  in  Washington  laboring 
diligently  through  almost  ten  months  of  the 
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year,  including  one  of  the  hottest  summers 
in  Washington  history.  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  people  will  agree  that  the  re- 
sults have  been  well  worth  while. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Senate  for  the  courtesies  they  have  shown  to 
me  and  for  the  spirit  which  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  to  work  together  effectively. 

I  extend  to  each  of  you  my  good  wishes  as 
you  return  to  your  homes.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  your  work  does  not 
end  when  a  session  of  Congress  closes.  A 
most  important  part  of  the  duties  of  a  Mem- 


ber of  Congress  is  the  exchanging  of  views 
with  his  constituents  and  the  studying  of 
their  problems  at  first  hand.  From  that  asso- 
ciation, I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  return  next 
year  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  the 
tasks  that  still  lie  ahead. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President  of  the 
United    States,    Washington,    D.C.] 

note:  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


236    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  20,  1949 


the  president,  [i.]  I  have  a  statement 
here  that  I  think  may  answer  some  of  your 
questions  before  they  are  asked.  This  you 
can  get  after  the  meeting — it  will  be  mimeo- 
graphed. 

[Reading]  "In  view  of  certain  recent 
statements  about  the  construction  program 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  want  to 
clarify  the  present  status  of  a  recent  develop- 
ment within  the  program. 

"A  decision  has  been  made  to  expand  the 
facilities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
This  decision  is  the  result  of  careful  studies 
directed  towards  finding  means  of  increasing 
our  production  capacity  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  under 
consideration  for .  many  months  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  National 
Security  Council.  I  have  authorized  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  initiate  the 
construction  program  now  with  funds 
available — now  available,  and  I  expect  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  early  next  year  a 


financial  plan  which  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  its  program  through." 

I  also  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  don't  in- 
tend to  answer  any  questions  about  the 
controversy  in  the  Defense  Department. 
[Laughter]  So  go  ahead  now  and  ask  what 
you  please. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  atomic  program 
for  next  year,  how  much  would  that  involve? 

the  president.  Well,  it's  a  matter  that  the 
Budget  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion are  working  on  now.  I  can't  announce 
it  because  it  will  be  part  of  the  1951  budget 
to  begin  with,  and  I  may  make  a  special  re- 
quest early  in  the  year  for  a  part  of  that 
fund. 

Q.  I  have  seen  some  estimates,  sir,  up  to 
500  million? 

the  president.  No.  The  highest  esti- 
mate, I  think,  has  been  300  million,  as 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Which  is  nearer,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Well,  I  can't  answer  that 
question.    I  will  say  when  we  have  arrived 
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at  a  conclusion.  I  can't  answer  it  intelli- 
gently now. 

Q.  Was  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  it 
now  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  Russian 
bomb? 

the  president.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  this  involve  ex- 
pansion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. You  will  have  to  get  that  information 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  They 
are  coming  up  to  me  with  what  they  propose 
to  do  when  I  allow  the  full  amount.  That 
will  allow  them  to  start  in  with  the  $30  mil- 
lion which  they  have  in  their  reserve  for  it. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
any  plans  for  seizure  of  either  the  coal  or 
steel  industries? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  got  any  other 
type  of  intervention  in  mind  ? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't. 

Q.  If  the  mediation  plans  break  down, 
will  any  such  plan  be  initiated? 

the  president.  We  will  go  on  from 
there.  I  am  in  continuous  and  close  touch 
with  all  the  things  that  are  taking  place. 

Q.  You  said  you  will  go  on  from  there? 

the  president.  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  com- 
ment on  the  disastrous  floods 

Q.  Louder,  please. 

Q. in  Guatemala? 

the  president.  He  wants  me  to  comment 
on  the  disastrous  floods  in  Guatemala.  Of 
course,  it's  a  horrible  thing.  I  understand 
by  this  morning's  paper  that  some  4,000  peo- 
ple have  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  that 
disaster — floods,  landslides,  and  things  of 
that  sort.  And  we  are  not  only  sympathetic 
but  we  are  more  than  that,  we  expect  to  give 
them  some  concrete  help  to  cover  it. 


Q.  Any  specific  plans  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  President,  for  such  help? 

the  president.  It  will  be  the  customary 
help  which  we  always  give  in  cases  of  that 
kind,  principally  under  the  direction  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  American  citizens  in  that  form 
of  relief? 

the  president.  No,  I  know  nothing  about 
the  situation  in  detail.  We  will  do  the  best 
we  can  to  help  our  neighbor,  as  we  should. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  received 
any  recommendation  from  the  committee 
you  named  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
allocating  Marshall  plan  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  New  England  textiles  for  Germany? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  received 
any  invitation  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of 
India  to  visit  that  country  or 

the  president.  Every  one  of  our  distin- 
guished guests,  when  he  leaves,  always  asks 
me  to  return  the  visit. 

Q.  Will  you  go,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  have  no  plans  for  that 
purpose. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
make  any  recess  appointments  on  the  Wash- 
ington municipal  court  any  time  soon — there 
are  three  vacancies 

the  president.  The  bill  hasn't  been  signed 
yet.  I  will  answer  that  when  the  matter 
becomes  a  matter  of  law.  I  will  make  a 
number  of  recess  appointments.  Whether 
they  will  include  the  municipal  judges  or  not, 
I  can't  say  at  the  present  time. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  have  an 
appointment  soon  for  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Nourse? 

the  president.  I  hope  to. 

[8.]  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
your  vacation  plans,  Mr.  President? 
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the  president.  Not  yet.  It  is  going  to  take 
10  days  or  2  weeks  to  clean  up  the  hundred 
and  one  bills  that  will  be  on  my  desk  in  the 
next  few  days,  and  I  can't  make  any  plans 
until  I  have  my  work  wound  up. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  will  you 
sign  titles  1  and  2  of  the  National  Housing 
Act? 1 

the  president.  I  don't  know.  You  see, 
there  are  certain  procedures  that  all  these  bills 
have  to  go  through  with.  They  have  to  be 
examined  by  the  Attorney  General.  They 
have  to  be  examined  by  the  departments 
which  they  affect,  and  they  have  to  be  ex- 
amined by  my  experts  in  the  White  House; 
then  they  come  to  my  desk  and  I  analyze 
them  myself.  Sometimes  I  sign  them,  and 
sometimes  I  don't. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  have 
hopes  that  mediation  can  be  successful  in  the 
coal  and  steel  strikes  ? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  think  the 
sooner  they  come  to  a  conclusion  on  that  and 
go  back  to  work,  the  better  it  is  going  to  be 
for  the  country  and  for  themselves,  both  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
ask  Congress  next  year  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  apparendy  there 
is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  deficit  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  as  a  result  of  the  appro- 
priations by  the  81st  Congress.  Have  you 
any  plans  to  meet  that? 

the  president.  No.  The  plan  that  brought 
that  about  was  the  80th  Congress,  when  it 
passed  that  rich  man's  tax  bill  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
Government.     I  don't  believe  in  deficit  fi- 


aOn  October  25,  1949,  the  President  approved 
S.J.  Res.  134,  the  National  Housing  Act  Amendments 
(63  Stat.  905). 


nancing  any  more  than  anybody  else  does, 
but  the  Government  has  certain  obligations 
which  it  has  to  meet,  and  those  fixed  charges 
run  nearly  $35  billion.  Now,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  that? 

Q.  The  80th  Congress  is  over.  Isn't  there 
something  that  can  be  done? 

the  president.  I  asked  this  Congress  to 
pass  the  tax  bill,  which  they  couldn't  do. 
Apparently  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  but 
meet  the  situation  as  best  you  can.  I  can't 
meet  it  without  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  There  is  no- 
body in  the  world,  I  am  sure,  who  believes 
in  economy  more  than  I  do.  Nobody  puts  it 
into  effect  any  more  effectively  than  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  them  for  increased  taxes 
next  session? 

the  president.  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
remedy  to  meet  this  situation.  It  might  re- 
quire taxes  to  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Nourse  said  the 
other  day  that  he  was  unhappy  about  deficit 
financing.    Are  you  unhappy  about  it? 

the  president.  Who  isn't  unhappy  about 
it  ?  Who  isn't  unhappy  about  it  ?  But  it  was 
brought  about  through  no  fault  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  co- 
operation from  Congress,  do  you  intend  to 
get  on  the  train  again  next  year? 

the  president.  Well  now,  we  will  also 
cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to  it.  We  have 
another  session  of  the  81st  Congress,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  as  productive  as  the  first  ses- 
sion has  been.  In  that  case  it  may  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  get  on  a  train.  I  can 
help  them  right  here. 

[14.]  Q.  Your  remedy,  Mr.  President, 
may — if  your  study  shows  it — call  for  an 
increase  in  taxes? 

the  president.  Certainly.  We  have  got  to 
find  the  money  to  run  the  Government. 
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Period.   That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
Q.  May  we  quote  that,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  YeS. 

Q.  Would  the  "certainly,"  Mr.  President, 
refer  to  a  request  to  Congress  for  increased 
taxes? 

the  president.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Would  the  "certainly"— your  "cer- 
tainly" refer  to  the  fact  that 

the  president.  The  "certainly"  means 
to — it  means  to  find  the  money  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Government.  Now  you  can 
construe  it  any  way  you  want  to.  If  you 
can  get  it  any  other  way  except  by  taxes,  I 
would  like  for  you  to  tell  me  how  to  do  it. 
Then  I  will  go  to  work  on  it. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  approve 
of  the  farm  compromise? 

the  president.  It  has  not  come  up  to  me 
yet.  I  will  tell  you  about  that  when  it  comes 
time  for  me  to  sign  the  bill.  I  will  either  sign 
it  or  I  won't.2 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  finding 
it  difficult  to  find  a  permanent  chairman  for 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board? 

the  president.  Yes,  our  difficulty  is  finding 
a  chairman  for  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board.  And  the  reason  for  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  are  capable  of  filling 
the  job  don't  like  to  come  down  here  and  be 
shot  at,  like  the  people  who  come  down  here 
to  work  for  the  Government  have  to  take — 
have  to  take  the  beating  that  they  take  pub- 
licly and  privately.  And  I  have  had  diffi- 
culty finding  men  to  come  down  here.  We 
have  men  under  consideration,  and  consid- 
ered several  more  on  the  subject.  They  just 
don't  feel  like  coming  down  here  and  work- 
ing for  less  than  a  third  of  what  they  get  in 
industry,  and  then  have  to  take  the  beating 

2  On  October  31,  1949,  the  President  approved 
H.R.  5345,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
1051). 


and  the  slanderous  treatment  that  they  get 
here  in  this  town.3 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
the  selection  as  to  the  men  who  will  head  up 
the  European  arms  program? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who  those 

the  president.  His  name  is  James  Bruce. 
[Laughter] 


Q.  That's  news! 
the  president.  Yes. 


He  has  been  sworn 


in. 


[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
give  a  job  to  Mr.  Olds? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  give 
Mr.  Olds  a  job,  if  I  can  find  one  that  is 
suitable  for  him.4 

Q.  You  are  pretty  good  at  finding  jobs 
for  people  when  you  want  to,  Mr.  President. 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  Thank  you.  I  understand 
Tony  5  wants  a  job.    [More  laughter] 

Q.  Does  he  want  one? 

the  president.  Yes,  he  said  so. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
whether  you  are  going  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  go  to  Boston,  for  that  Democratic 

the  president.  I  have  it  under  considera- 
tion. I  haven't  come  to  any  decision  as  yet. 
I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  go. 

Reporter:   Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President's  Truman's  two  hundred  and  third 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  October  20,  1949. 

3  President  Truman  announced  in  his  press  con- 
ference of  March  30,  1950,  that  he  had  asked  W. 
Stuart  Symington  to  accept  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  as  soon  as 
a  replacement  could  be  found  to  take  over  his  tasks 
as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

*  On  January  3,  1950,  the  President  appointed 
Leland  Olds  to  be  a  member  of  the  President's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission. 

6  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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237    Address  in  New  York  City  at  the  Cornerstone  Laying  of  the 
United  Nations  Building.     October  24,  1949 


President  Romulo,  Mr.  Lie,  Governor 
Dewey,  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  distinguished 
representatives,  and  fellow  guests: 

We  have  come  together  today  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  permanent  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations.  These  are  the  most 
important  buildings  in  the  world,  for  they  are 
the  center  of  man's  hope  for  peace  and  a 
better  life.  This  is  the  place  where  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  work  together  to 
make  that  hope  a  reality. 

This  occasion  is  a  source  of  special  pride 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
deeply  conscious  of  the  honor  of  having  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  we 
know  how  important  it  is  that  people  of  other 
nations  should  come  to  know  at  first  hand  the 
work  of  this  world  organization.  We  con- 
sider it  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
United  Nations  should  hold  meetings  from 
time  to  time  in  other  countries  when  that  can 
be  done.  For  the  United  Nations  must 
draw  its  inspiration  from  the  people  of  every 
land;  it  must  be  truly  representative  of  and 
responsive  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  whom 
it  was  created  to  serve. 

This  ceremony  marks  a  new  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  fitting 
that  it  should  take  place  on  United  Nations 
Day,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  the 
charter  entered  into  effect.  During  the  4 
years  of  its  existence,  this  organization  has 
become  a  powerful  force  for  promoting  peace 
and  friendship  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  construction  of  this  new  head- 
quarters is  tangible  proof  of  the  steadfast 
faith  of  the  members  in  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  the  organization,  and  of  our  de- 
termination that  it  shall  become  more  and 
more  effective  in  the  years  ahead. 
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The  charter  embodies  the  hopes  and  ideals 
of  men  everywhere.  Hopes  and  ideals  are 
not  static.  They  are  dynamic,  and  they  give 
life  and  vigor  to  the  United  Nations.  We 
look  forward  to  a  continuing  growth  and 
evolution  of  the  organization  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  world's  peoples.  We 
hope  that  eventually  every  nation  on  earth 
will  be  a  fully  qualified  and  a  loyal  member 
of  this  organization. 

We  who  are  close  to  the  United  Nations 
sometimes  forget  that  it  is  more  than  the 
procedures,  the  councils,  and  the  debates, 
through  which  it  operates.  We  tend  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  organization  is  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  the 
charter — the  renunciation  of  aggression  and 
the  joint  determination  to  build  a  better  life 
for  the  whole  world. 

But  if  we  overlook  this  fact,  we  will  fail  to 
realize  the  strength  and  power  of  this  great 
organization.  We  will  fail  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  this  new  force  that  has  been 
created  in  the  affairs  of  our  time. 

The  United  Nations  is  essentially  an  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  nature  of  man's  aspira- 
tions. The  charter  clearly  shows  our  deter- 
mination that  international  problems  must 
be  settled  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  the  con- 
science of  mankind. 

Because  the  United  Nations  is  the  dynamic 
expression  of  what  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  desire,  because  it  sets  up  a  standard  of 
right  and  justice  for  all  nations,  it  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  members.  The  compact  that 
underlies  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  ig- 
nored— and  it  cannot  be  infringed  or  dis- 
solved. 

We  in  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of 
our  own  history,  have  learned  what  it  means 
to  set  up  an  organization  to  give  expression 
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to  the  common  desire  for  peace  and  unity. 
Our  Constitution  expressed  the  will  of  the 
people  that  there  should  be  a  United  States. 
And  through  toil  and  struggle  the  people 
made  their  will  prevail. 

In  the  same  way,  I  think,  the  charter  and 
the  organization  served  by  these  buildings 
express  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  world 
that  there  shall  be  a  United  Nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  member 
countries  are  of  one  mind  on  all  issues.  The 
controversies  which  divide  us  go  very  deep. 
We  should  understand  that  these  buildings 
are  not  a  monument  to  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  nations  on  all  things.  But  they  sig- 
nify one  new  and  important  fact.  They 
signify  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  of 
one  mind  in  their  determination  to  solve 
their  common  problems  by  working  together. 

Our  success  in  the  United  Nations  will  be 
measured  not  only  in  terms  of  our  ability  to 
meet  and  master  political  controversies.  We 
have  learned  that  political  controversies  grow 
out  of  social  and  economic  problems.  If  the 
people  of  the  world  are  to  live  together  in 
peace,  we  must  work  together  to  establish 
the  conditions  that  will  provide  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  peace. 

For  this  reason,  our  success  will  also  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  rights  of 
individual  human  beings  are  realized.  And 
it  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

These  fundamental  facts  are  recognized 
both  in  the  language  of  the  charter  and  in 
the  activities  in  which  the  United  Nations 
has  been  engaged  during  the  past  4  years. 
The  charter  plainly  makes  respect  for  human 
rights  by  nations  a  matter  of  international 
concern.  The  member  nations  have  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  regard  for  human 
rights  is  indispensable  to  political,  economic, 
and  social  progress.  They  have  learned  that 
disregard  of  human  rights  is  the  beginning 


of  tyranny  and,  too  often,  the  beginning  of 
war. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  Nations  has 
devoted  much  of  its  time  to  fostering  respect 
for  human  rights.  The  General  Assembly 
has  adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide. Other  important  measures  in  this  field 
are  under  study. 

I  am  confident  that  this  great  work  will  go 
steadily  forward.  The  preparation  of  a 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  is  a  task  with  which  the 
United  States  is  deeply  concerned.  We  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  attainment  of  basic 
civil  and  political  rights  for  men  and  women 
everywhere — without  regard  to  race,  lan- 
guage, or  religion — is  essential  to  the  peace 
we  are  seeking.  We  hope  that  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  will  contain  effective  pro- 
visions regarding  freedom  of  information. 
The  minds  of  men  must  be  free  from  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary  restraints,  in  order  that 
they  may  seek  the  truth  and  apply  their  in- 
telligence to  making  a  better  world. 

Another  field  in  which  the  United  Nations 
is  undertaking  to  build  the  foundations  of  a 
peaceful  world  is  that  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Today,  at  least  half  of  mankind  lives 
in  dire  poverty.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  lack  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We  cannot 
achieve  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  world  until  the  standard  of  living  in 
underdeveloped  areas  is  raised. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  urged  the 
launching  of  a  vigorous  and  concerted  effort 
to  apply  modern  technology  and  capital  in- 
vestment to  improve  the  lot  of  these  peoples. 
These  areas  need  a  large  expansion  of  invest- 
ment and  trade.  In  order  for  this  to  take 
place,  they  also  need  the  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technical  skills  to  their 
basic  problems — producing  more  food,  im- 
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proving  health  and  sanitation,  making  use  of 
their  natural  resources,  and  educating  their 
people. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  United  Nations 
and  its  agencies  are  preparing  a  detailed  pro- 
gram for  technical  assistance  to  underdevel- 
oped areas. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  last 
summer  defined  the  basic  principles  which 
should  underlie  this  program.  The  General 
Assembly  is  now  completing  and  perfecting 
the  initial  plans.  The  fact  that  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  voted  unani- 
mously for  the  resolution  on  technical  assist- 
ance shows  that  this  is  a  common  cause 
which  commands  united  support.  Although 
differences  may  arise  over  details  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  fervently  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  will  remain  unanimous 
in  their  determination  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
the  human  family. 

The  United  States  intends  to  play  its  full 
part  in  this  great  enterprise.  We  are  already 
carrying  on  a  number  of  activities  in  this 
field.  I  shall  urge  the  Congress,  when  it 
reconvenes  in  January,  to  give  high  priority 
to  proposals  which  will  make  possible  addi- 
tional technical  assistance  and  capital 
investment. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  one  other  prob- 
lem which  is  of  major  concern  to  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  the  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

Ever  since  the  first  atomic  weapon  was  de- 
veloped, a  major  objective  of  United  States 
policy  has  been  a  system  of  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  that  would  assure 
effective  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  promote  the  peaceful 
use  of  atomic  energy  by  all  nations. 

In  November  1945,  Prime  Minister  Atdee 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  of  Canada,  and  I  agreed 


that  the  problem  of  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  should  be  referred  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

That  commission  worked  for  3  years  on 
the  problem.  It  developed  a  plan  of  con- 
trol which  reflected  valuable  contributions  by 
almost  every  country  represented  on  the 
commission.  This  plan  of  control  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  November  4,  1948. 

This  is  a  good  plan.  It  is  a  plan  that  can 
work  and,  more  important,  it  is  a  plan  that 
can  be  effective  in  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  only  plan  so  far  developed 
that  would  meet  the  technical  requirements 
of  control,  and  would  make  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  the  peaceful  development  of 
atomic  energy  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

We  support  this  plan  and  will  continue 
to  support  it  unless  or  until  a  better  and  more 
effective  plan  is  put  forward.  To  assure 
that  atomic  energy  will  be  devoted  to  man's 
welfare  and  not  to  his  destruction  is  a  con- 
tinuing challenge  to  all  nations  and  all  peo- 
ples. The  United  States  is  now,  and  will 
remain,  ready  to  do  its  full  share  in  meeting 
this  challenge. 

Respect  for  human  rights,  promotion  of 
economic  development,  and  a  system  for  con- 
trol of  weapons  are  requisites  to  the  kind  of 
world  we  seek.  We  cannot  solve  these  prob- 
lems overnight,  but  we  must  keep  everlast- 
ingly working  at  them  in  order  to  reach  our 
goal. 

No  single  nation  can  always  have  its  own 
way,  for  these  are  human  problems,  and  the 
solution  of  human  problems  is  to  be  found 
in  negotiation  and  mutual  adjustment. 

The  challenge  of  the  20th  century  is  the 
challenge  of  human  relations,  and  not  of 
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impersonal  natural  forces.  The  real  dangers 
confronting  us  today  have  their  origins  in 
outmoded  habits  of  thought,  in  the  inertia 
of  human  nature,  and  in  preoccupation  with 
supposed  national  interests  to  the  detriment 
of  the  common  good. 

As  members  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
are  convinced  that  patience,  the  spirit  of 
reasonableness,  and  hard  work  will  solve  the 
most  stubborn  political  problems.  We  are 
convinced  that  individual  rights  and  social 
and  economic  progress  can  be  advanced 
through  international  cooperation. 

Our  faith  is  in  the  betterment  of  human 
relations.  Our  vision  is  of  a  better  world  in 
which  men  and  nations  can  live  together, 
respecting  one  another's  rights  and  cooperat- 
ing in  building  a  better  life  for  all.  Our  ef- 
forts are  made  in  the  belief  that  men  and  na- 
tions can  cooperate,  and  that  there  are  no 
international  problems  which  men  of  good 
will  cannot  solve  or  adjust. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lie,  the  laying  of  this 
cornerstone  is  an  act  of  faith — our  unshak- 


able faith  that  the  United  Nations  will  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  the  great  tasks  for 
which  it  was  created. 

But  "faith  without  works  is  dead."  We 
must  make  our  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the 
charter  as  strong  as  the  steel  in  this  build- 
ing. We  must  pursue  the  objectives  of  the 
charter  with  resolution  as  firm  as  the  rock 
on  which  this  building  rests.  We  must  con- 
duct our  affairs  foursquare  with  the  char- 
ter, in  terms  as  true  as  this  cornerstone. 

If  we  do  these  things,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  endure  and  will  bring  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  well-being  to  all  mankind. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  from  a 
stand  erected  on  Forty-second  Street,  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations,  between  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive 
and  First  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  President's  opening  words  referred  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  President  of  the  General 
Assembly;  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations;  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Governor  of  New 
York;  and  William  O'Dwyer,  Mayor  of  New  York 
City.  The  address  was  carried  over  all  radio  and 
television  networks. 


238    Remarks  at  a  Luncheon  in  New  York  City  on 
United  Nations  Day.    October  24,  1949 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Mayor,  distinguished 
guests: 

If  I  were  to  call  the  roll  here,  I  would  call 
the  roll  of  the  most  distinguished  people  in 
the  world. 

This  has  been  a  great  day  for  me.  I  appre- 
ciate, Mr.  Mayor,  the  cordial  welcome  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  the  mayor  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  and  this  great 
organization  of  the  world,  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

We  have  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  build- 
ing that  is  to  house  the  organization  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  world. 


I  am  sincerely  hoping  that  the  things 
which  we  anticipated  for  the  United  Na- 
tions at  San  Francisco  and  at  Flushing  Mead- 
ows— when  they  opened  up  there,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  present  in  both  instances — will 
eventually  come  to  pass. 

If  you  remember,  I  always  like  to  think 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1789.  We  had  almost 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  troubles  then  that 
we  are  having  with  the  United  Nations  on  a 
world  basis  today. 

In  fact,  it  took  us  80  years  to  find  out  that 
we  could  live  peaceably  together,  and  we  had 
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to  whip  ourselves  before  we  became  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  a  great  Nation.  And 
then  we  had  to  fight  two  world  wars  before 
we  found  out  that  our  position  in  the  world 
was  necessary  for  the  benefit  and  the  welfare 
of  the  world — as  is  the  position  of  every 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
meeting  today  we  will  come  closer  and 
closer  to  that  ideal  condition  which  we  all 
visualize,  after  having  been  through  two  of 
the  most  terrible  wars  that  ever  were  fought. 


I  don't  want  to  see  another  war.  I  am  try- 
ing with  everything  I  have  to  prevent  an- 
other war.  All  I  am  working  for  is  peace  in 
the  world,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  all  the 
other  nations  in  the  world.  That  is  what 
Point  4  means. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:40  p.m.  at  Grade 
Mansion,  the  mayor's  official  residence,  in  New  York 
City.  The  luncheon  in  the  President's  honor  was 
given  by  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer. 


239    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments.    October  26,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  5856,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1949,  the 
major  effect  of  which  is  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  the  original  1938  act,  as 
previously  amended,  from  40  cents  to  75  cents 
an  hour. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  sign 
this  bill  during  the  week  which  marks  the 
nth  anniversary  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
This  act  has  proved  to  be  wise  and  progres- 
sive remedial  legislation  for  the  welfare  not 
only  of  our  wage  earners  but  of  our  whole 
economy. 

Upon  its  effective  date,  90  days  after  its 
enactment,  this  amendatory  act  will: 

1.  Require  every  employer  to  pay  to  each 
of  his  employees  who  is  engaged  in  com- 
merce, or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  wages  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than 
75  cents  an  hour.  This  provision  will  mean 
direct  wage  increases  for  approximately 
1,500,000  of  our  wage  earners,  amounting  in 
most  cases  to  from  5  to  15  cents  an  hour. 

2.  Require  every  employer  to  refrain  from 
employing  any  oppressive  child  labor  in  com- 


merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce. This  provision  should  result  in  the 
virtual  elimination  of  the  evil  of  child  labor 
from  our  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
industry. 

3.  Enable  employees  to  recover  unpaid 
back  wages  owed  them  under  the  act  in 
suits  brought  by  the  administrator  on  their 
written  request.  This  should  greatly  im- 
prove the  effective  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  unpaid  wages 
owing  to  employees. 

4.  Provide  a  comprehensive  definition  of 
the  term  "regular  rate"  which  is  used  in  the 
act  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  overtime 
pay  an  employee  must  receive  when  he  works 
more  than  40  hours  per  week.  This  pro- 
vision will  enable  employers  and  employees 
to  calculate  with  greater  certainty  the  types 
of  payments  that  must,  and  those  that  need 
not,  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
an  employee's  regular  rate. 

5.  Encourage  the  development  of  plans 
for  employment  on  an  annual  basis  through 
collective  bargaining  by  providing  greater 
flexibility  in  the  overtime  provisions.   These 
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plans  assure  stability  of  income  for  wage 
earners  and  stability  of  operation  for  em- 
ployers. 

6.  Bring  within  the  coverage  of  the  75- 
cent  minimum  wage  employees  of  airlines 
and  those  employed  in  fish  and  seafood 
canneries.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion of  broadening  the  act  to  bring  within 
its  scope  more  groups  of  workers. 

7.  Preserve  and  strengthen  restrictions  on 
industrial  homework  where  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  minimum  wage. 

These  provisions  are  constructive  steps  of 
great  importance  in  developing  a  sound  Fed- 
eral Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  regret  that  the  new  act  exempts  from  its 


provisions  some  workers  who  have  been 
covered  heretofore  and  that  it  fails  to  extend 
coverage  to  many  other  groups  of  workers 
who  need  its  protection.  But  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  new  act  will  go  far  toward 
achieving  our  basic  purpose  of  assuring 
minimum  labor  standards  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency  and  general  well-being  of 
workers. 

The  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1949  is  a  major  victory 
in  our  fight  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  5856  is  Public  Law  393  (63 
Stat.  910). 
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the  president,  [i.]  I  have  only  one  an- 
nouncement to  make.  I  have  received  a  re- 
quest from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
transfer  Admiral  Denfeld  to  another  post, 
and  I  have  given  him  permission  to  do  it. 
You  will  find  his  letter,  and  my  reply,  in 
mimeographed  form  as  you  go  out.1 

Q.  Could  you  say,  sir,  before  we  saw  that, 
what  other  post  it  is,  or  has  it — is  it 

the  president.  It  hasn't  been  definitely 
decided  as  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  before  we  see  this  ex- 
change of  correspondence,  could  you  tell  us 
why  this  move  is  being  done? 

the  president.  The  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  will  explain  it  in  full. 

Q.  Is  Admiral  Sherman  replacing  him? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  this  to 
bring  about  greater  harmony  among 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  hope  SO. 
1  See  Item  241. 


Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President,  whether 
Admiral  Denfeld  will  accept  a  transfer,  or 
resign? 

the  president.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Has  he  been  informed  about  it? 

the  president.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  name  a  suc- 
cessor? 

the  president.  As  soon  as  I  find  out  who 
I  want  to  appoint.2 

Q.  Have  you,  sir,  informed  Admiral  Den- 
feld of  this? 

the  president.  I  had  no  conversation  with 
anybody  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Q.  How  does  this  square  with  the  assur- 
ances given  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
prisals? 

the  president.  The  letter  will  speak  for 
itself.    You  will  get  all  the  information  you 


2  Adm.  Forrest  P.  Sherman  became  the  next  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  He  was  appointed  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1949,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
January  24,  1950. 
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want  out  of  the  letter. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  suggestion 
that  the  NLRB  General  Counsel,  Mr. 
Denham — not  Denfield — be  replaced  been 
brought  to  your  attention?  It  was  made  by 
CIO  President  Murray  2  days  ago. 

the  president.  I  haven't  received  any 
communications  from  President  Murray. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  appoint- 
ing Dr.  Dewey  Anderson  in  Dr.  Nourse's 
spot? 

the  president.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
That's  news  to  me.  Who  is  Dr.  Dewey  An- 
derson?    [Laughter] 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  appointment  of  George 
V.  Allen  as  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia? 

the  president.  He  will  be  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia,  and  his  successor 
has  not  been  decided  on  as  yet. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  story 
out  of  Cleveland  that  Mayor  Burke — the 
Mayor  of  Cleveland — telephoned  the  White 
House  today  about  the  service  situation,  that 
the  coal  supplies  there  aren't  normal.  Did 
you  talk  to  him  ? 

the  president.  No,  I  did  not  talk  to  him. 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  did  make  a 
phone  call  of  that  sort.  We  get  them  every 
day,  every  time  there's  a  strike  we  get  phone 
calls  like  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  or  propose 
invoking  the  emergency  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  either  the  coal  or  steel  strikes  ? 

the  president.  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it.  There  is  no  national 
emergency  as  yet. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  withhold  arms  aid 
from  the  Philippines  if  Mr.  Laurel  is  elected 
in  the  coming  elections  out  there.  Would 
you  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  I  will  not  comment  on 
that.    The  Philippine  people  have  a  right  to 


elect  anybody  they  choose  for  president,  and 
we  will  still  be  friendly  with  the  Philip- 
pines whoever  the  president  is. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  the  suggestion  that  the  board 
of  inquiry  in  the  steel  case  be  recalled  to 
clarify  its  report,  or  to  assist  the  parties  in 
reaching  agreement? 

the  president.  The  board  of  inquiry  in 
the  steel  strike  was  appointed.  It  did  its  job. 
It  has  been  discharged.  And  there  is  no 
other  board  to  be  appointed. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  reached 
any  decision  yet  regarding  the  possibility  of 
recognition  of  the  Communist  Government 
of  China? 

the  president.  I  have  had  no  discussion 
on  that  subject. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
campaign  next  year  for  your  Congressman, 
Mr.  Irving?  3 

the  president.  I  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  I  get  to  it.  What  do  you  think? 
[Laughter'] 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  any  further 
statements  you  can  make  on  taxes? 

the  president.  No,  nothing  further  to 
say. 

Q.  You  feel  that  individual 

the  president.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

[11.]  Q.  I  couldn't  hear  that  Irving 
thing  back  here. 

the  president.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
was  going  to  campaign  for  my  Congress- 
man, Mr.  Irving,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
cross  that  bridge  when  I  got  to  it,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  I  would. 


3  Representative  Leonard  Irving  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  the  President's 
home  district,  was  also  the  president  of  the  Hod 
Carriers',  Building,  and  Common  Laborers'  Union. 
On  July  16  he  was  charged  with  diverting  union 
funds  to  his  own  use,  but  the  charges  were  dismissed 
by  a  Federal  circuit  court  on  August  15. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  questioner,  sir? 

the  president.  This  red-headed  boy  back 
here,  who  is  asking  a  question  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  he  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  publicity  about  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  secretary  is  intended  by  his  ene- 
mies to  embarrass  you  as  well  as  him.  I 
wonder  if  you  felt  embarrassed? 

the  president.  You  know  I  am  embarrass- 
proof.  [Laughter]  Everybody  in  the 
world  has  tried  to  embarrass  me,  and  it 
hasn't  worked. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  about  the  board 
of  inquiry,  you  said  that  it  did  its  job. 
Would  you  care  to  elaborate  on  that? 

the  president.  No,  there  is  no  elabora- 
tion. Read  the  report,  that's  all  you  need  to 
do.   Have  you  read  it? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

the  president.  All  right,  then  you  got 
the  answer. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  point,  there  is 
a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Daugherty4  that  the 
board  might  be  willing  to  reconsider. 
Would  you  object  to  that,  if  the  request 
were  made  by  both  parties? 

the  president.  I  would  do  nothing  about 
it.    The  board  has  done  its  job.    Period. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell 
us  about  the  talk  you  had  with  these  busi- 
nessmen 2  or  3  days  ago — I  think  it  was 
last  week — in  which  one  of  them  said  that 
you  had  a  baseball  bat  in  the  corner  waiting 
for  them? 

the  president.  The  speech  that  I  made 
to  those  businessmen  was  off  the  record,  and 
it  is  still  off  the  record.5 

[14.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a 


*  Carroll  R.  Daugherty,  chairman  of  the  Steel 
Industry  Board.     See  Item  209. 

5  The  President's  off-the-record  remarks  were 
made  to  the  Businessmen's  Dinner  Forum  of  the 
A.  &  H.  Kroeger  Organization.  The  President  spoke 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Washington  on  October  20, 
at  9:30  p.m. 


candidate  for  the  vacancy  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission? 

the  president.  Not  yet.    I  will  have  one. 

Q.  Your  candidate  might  come  out? 

the  president.  He  probably  won't  be  a 
candidate  when  I  get  through  with  him. 
[Laughter] 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  clarify 
something  for  me,  in  reply  to  the  question 
about  the  recalling  of  the  steel  board  ?  You 
said  the  board  had  done  its  job,  and  no  other 
board  would  be  appointed  ? 

the  president.  That's  correct. 

Q.  Well  now,  that  might  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  you  would  not  appoint  the 
board  provided  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act 

the  president.  Well  now,  I  suppose  we 
will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to  it.  We 
are  not  there  by  a  long  way. 

Q.  Would  such 

the  president.  The  law  will  be  com- 
plied with  when  it  comes  time.  I  will  do 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  law  to  be  com- 
plied with,  but  it  can't  be  complied  with  un- 
til that  time  comes. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  law  says  it  is 
entirely  discretionary  with  you  about  whether 
or  not  you  use  the 

the  president.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have 
never  had  a  chance  yet  to  enforce  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  and  when  the  time  comes  that 
I  should  enforce  it,  it  will  be  enforced. 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  done  it  6  times? 

the  president.  How's  that? 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  used  it? 

the  president.  The  Taft-Hardey  law?  I 
have  never  used  the  Taft-Hartley  law  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  used  against  John  L.  Lewis 
the  last  time? 

the  president.  That  was  the  War  Powers 
Act  under  which  we  acted  with  John  L. 
Lewis. 
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Q.  The  second  time. 

the  president.  It  may  have  been.  It  may 
have  been. 

Q.  The  War  Powers 

the  president.  I  had  forgotten  about  that. 
It  may  have  been.6 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair 

the  president.  We  will  comply  with  the 
law  when  the  time  comes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  when  the 
time  comes,  you  would 

the  president.  Of  course  I  would.  I  am 
here  as  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to 
enforce  the  law.    That  is  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Q.  You  said  that  it's  a  long  way  from  an 
emergency? 

the  president.  Yes,  it's  a  long  way  from  a 
national  emergency. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  who  determines  the 
emergency  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  personal  duty? 

the  president.  I  determine  it,  unless  the 
Congress  happens  to  be  in  session  and  passes 
a  resolution  that  there  is  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Q.  Have  you  determined,  Mr.  President, 
whether  you  have  the  power  of  seizure,  that 
is 

the  president.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q. that  is,  either — under  any  law? 

Q.  You  haven't  the  power,  or  you  haven't 
determined  it,  sir? 

the  president.  I  haven't  determined  it. 

Q.  Are  you  still  optimistic  for  a  voluntary 
settlement,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  am.    I  am  always 


8  On  March  23,  1948,  the  President  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  9939,  "Creating  a  Board  of  Inquiry  to 
report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  of  the  United  States."  The  order  was 
issued  under  the  authority  of  section  206  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat. 
136). 


hoping  that  collective  bargaining  will  work. 
That  is  what  everybody  wants.  At  least, 
that  is  what  they  say  they  want. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  clear  about 
these  seizure  powers.  Did  you  say  you  had 
no  seizure  powers  ? 

the  president.  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  I 
said  I  hadn't  determined  whether  I  had 
seizure  powers.  Whenever  we  come  to  that 
fact,  we  will  go  into  all  those  details  and  I 
will  do  whatever  the  law  requires. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to 
being  embarrass-proof,  does  that  go  for  the 
Cabinet  member  who  quoted  you  as  being 
ready  to  intervene  in  the  steel  strike? 

the  president.  I  don't  know  what  Cabinet 
member  quoted  me.  I  think  Mr.  Ross 
answered  that  question  fully  and  completely 
this  morning.7  You  will  have  to  put  up 
with  that  answer. 

Q.  What  was  the  question? 

the  president.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
was  embarrassed  by  the  purported  interview 
by  the  Cabinet  officer,  and  I  told  him  Mr. 


7  During  the  morning,  Charles  G.  Ross,  Secretary 
to  the  President,  dictated  the  following  statement  to 
the  press : 

"Any  attribution  to  the  President  of  any  plan  to 
intervene  in  the  coal  and  steel  strikes  or  to  fix  a 
deadline  on  the  effort  to  reach  a  settlement  through 
mediation  is  entirely  without  warrant. 

"This  office  has  told  you  every  day,  in  reply  to 
questions,  the  literal  and  exact  truth  of  the  situation. 

"Obviously  this  office  cannot  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility of  appropriate  action  by  the  President  on  any 
matter  before  him  at  any  time. 

"He  'may'  do  anything  that  is  within  his  power  to 
do.  But  it  is  literally  true  that  the  strikes  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mediation  Service  at  this  time  and 
the  President  is  keeping  hands  off. 

"He  certainly  is  not  putting  out  statements,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  that  he  is  going  to  intervene." 

Mr.  Ross  went  on  to  state  that  he  was  authorized 
by  the  President  to  say  that  he  had  not  discussed  the 
present  strike  situation  with  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  Upon  being  questioned  by  a  reporter,  Mr. 
Ross  conceded  that  the  President  might  have  men- 
tioned the  subject  in  a  Cabinet  meeting. 
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Ross  had  answered  that  question  thoroughly 
and  completely  this  morning  just  the  way 
I  wanted  it  answered. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  got 
anybody  yet  for  the  Economic  Council  ? 

the  president.  No,  not  yet.  I  will  an- 
nounce it  just  as  quickly  as  I  find  a  man  to 
take  the  job. 

[18.]  Q.  Going  back  to  the  Navy  situa- 
tion, does  this  correspondence  make  clear 
when  you  made  the  decision  on  it,  sir? 

the  president.  I  answered  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  that  is  when  the 
decision  was  made. 

Q.  The  dates  show? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  YeS. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  other 
changes  in  the  Navy,  following 

the  president.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  procedure  will  be  from  now  on. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  you  hadn't 
talked  to  anyone  except  the  Secretary  of  the 


Navy  about  it.  What  about  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  sir? 

the  president.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  present  when  I  talked  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.    He  heard  the  conversation. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  the  day  before 
yesterday  then,  wouldn't  it,  sir? 

the  president.  It  could  have  been. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  talk  to  the  Navy 
Secretary  today? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  other  officers  except 
Admiral  Denfeld,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
can  act  on  his  own,  can't  he,  sir? 

the  president.  I  think  so.  I  think  that 
that  is  true. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  entirely  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  two  hundred  and  fourth 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  October  27,  1949. 
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Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 
Over  a  long  period  of  time  I  have  devoted 
considerable  thought  to  various  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  you  discuss  in  your  letter  of 
today's  date. 

The  action  which  you  recommend  meets 
with  my  approval.  Accordingly,  I  hereby  au- 
thorize you  to  arrange  for  and  carry  out  the 
transfer  which  you  recommend. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  In  his  letter  of  October  27,  also  released,  Sec- 
retary Matthews  began  by  recalling  the  circumstances 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  The  President  had 
then  emphasized  the  importance  of  successful  imple- 


mentation of  the  Unification  Act  of  1947  and  had 
"pointed  out  how  essential  it  would  be  to  have  the 
proper  military  personnel  in  key  positions,  up  to  and 
including  [the]  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  order 
to  attain  that  much  desired  result." 

Very  soon  after  he  had  assumed  office,  the  Secre- 
tary continued,  "it  became  evident  to  me  that  there 
was  definite  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  naval 
officers  to  accepting  unification  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. .  .  .  That  condition  was  reflected  by  public  and 
private  statements  from  various  sources.  .  .  ." 

He  had  recommended  the  reappointment  of  Adm. 
Louis  E.  Denfeld  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  be- 
cause he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
in  complete  agreement  on  all  important  questions 
affecting  the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  However,  Secretary  Matthews  added,  his 
relations  with  Admiral  Denfeld  had  finally  become 
such  that  he  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  work 
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with  him.  "A  military  establishment  is  not  a  politi- 
cal democracy.  Integrity  of  command  is  indispen- 
sable at  all  times.  There  can  be  no  twilight  zone  in 
the  measure  of  loyalty  to  superiors  and  respect  for 
authority  existing  between  various  official  ranks.'* 
Secretary  Matthews  closed  his  letter  by  requesting 


the  President  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  Admiral 
Denfield  to  other  important  duties. 

Adm.  Louis  E.  Denf eld's  appointment  to  be  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
December  8,  1947.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  post  by 
Adm.  Forrest  P.  Sherman  on  November  2,  1949. 


242    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  New 
Classification  Act.     October  28,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  5931,  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  This  act  completely 
revises  and  brings  up  to  date  the  salary 
structure  for  nearly  half  the  civilian  jobs 
of  the  Government — that  is,  nearly  all  of  the 
jobs  in  the  executive  branch  except  those  in 
the  postal  service  and  those  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis  which  are  covered  by  other 
legislation. 

This  legislation  makes  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  pay  structure  of 
the  Government.  It  greatly  simplifies  the 
salary  system  by  reducing  the  number  of 
pay  grades  from  41  to  28,  and  at  the  same 
time,  corrects  inequities  among  the  different 
grades  which  were  created  by  piecemeal 
legislation  over  a  period  of  years.  It  author- 
izes longevity  step-increases  above  the  maxi- 
mum scheduled  grade  rate  for  employees 
with  long,  faithful,  and  efficient  service. 

The  act  also  adds  three  new  grades  at  the 
top  of  the  pay  schedule,  which  will  permit  a 
limited  number  of  the  top  career  positions  to 
be  paid  up  to  a  maximum  of  $14,000.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  it  will  be  possible  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  some  top  career  posi- 
tions whose  incumbents  have  been  paid  the 
same  salary  as  many  of  their  subordinates. 
It  will  also  make  it  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  compete  more  effectively  with 
higher-paying  private  employment  for  the 
services  of  outstanding  people,  and  to  offer 
a  greater  incentive  to  able  young  men  and 


women  considering  whether  to  enter  public 
service  as  a  career. 

The  new  Classification  Act  also  improves 
Federal  personnel  administration  by  decen- 
tralizing to  the  departments  and  agencies 
the  responsibility  for  fixing  the  pay  rate  for 
each  position,  except  those  in  the  top  three 
grades.  This  will  eliminate  one  source  of 
delay  in  appointing  qualified  personnel.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  increase  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  departments  and  agencies  for 
meeting  their  own  position  classification 
problems.  These  responsibilities  must  be 
carefully  exercised.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
for  maintaining  the  consistency  of  salaries  on 
a  Government-wide  basis,  must  also  exercise 
its  authority  for  prescribing  standards  and 
reviewing  and  inspecting  the  operations  and 
decisions  under  the  act  to  assure  that  its 
provisions  are  judiciously  administered  by 
all  alike. 

The  management  improvement  provisions 
of  the  act  further  assure  economy  and  effi- 
ciency by  requiring  the  department  and 
agency  heads  to  review  their  operations  on  a 
systematic  and  continuing  basis.  This  pro- 
vision recognizes  the  importance  of  improv- 
ing the  management  of  Government  opera- 
tions which  was  emphasized  so  strongly  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  program  provided  for  by  a 
recent  Executive  order  establishing  the  Ad- 
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visory  Committee  on  Management  Improve- 
ment. Furthermore,  it  provides  for  the  re- 
ward of  those  persons  or  groups  of  persons 
who  have  done  an  exceptional  job  in  pro- 
moting economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
Government's  work. 


This  act  is  a  major  step  forward  toward 
better  personnel  administration  and  more 
effective  management  in  the  executive 
branch. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  5931   is  Public  Law  429 
(63  Stat.  954). 


243     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Providing  for 
Improved  Rural  Telephone  Facilities.     October  28,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  approved  H.R.  2960,  which 
amends  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
to  authorize  a  loan  program  for  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  rural  telephone 
facilities. 

The  need  of  our  farm  people  for  adequate 
telephone  service  at  reasonable  rates  is  sec- 
ond only  to  their  need  for  dependable,  low- 
cost  electricity.  Indeed,  I  think  it  has  been 
brought  out  quite  clearly  in  the  House  and 
Senate  hearings  on  this  bill  that  no  group 
of  people  needs  telephone  service  as  much 
as  do  our  farmers.  The  farm  is  a  place  of 
business  as  well  as  the  home  of  the  farm 
family.  Its  relative  isolation  makes  the  tele- 
phone even  more  necessary  to  farm  people 
than  to  city  dwellers  for  emergencies,  for 
greater  economic  well-being,  and  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  all  members  of  the 
farmer's  family. 

The  importance  of  this  new  act  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  today  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  farms  have  any  kind  of  telephone 
service  at  all.  This  is  scarcely  any  improve- 
ment over  1920,  when  about  39  percent  of 
them  had  telephone  service.  The  rural  tele- 
phone service  trend  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  progress  of  electric  light  and  power 
service  in  rural  areas.  In  1935,  the  year 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act,  only  about  11  percent  of  our 
farms  had  electricity.    Today  almost  80  per- 


cent are  electrified.  Most  of  this  gain  has 
been  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram. In  the  past  year,  REA-financed 
systems  have  been  responsible  for  about 
three-fourths  of  all  new  farm  electric  service 
extensions.  The  success  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  is  a  happy  augury  of  what 
we  may  expect  from  this  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram based  on  the  same  principles. 

In  enacting  this  new  legislation,  we  have 
made  it  our  national  policy  "that  adequate 
telephone  service  be  made  generally  avail- 
able in  rural  areas  through  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  existing  telephone  facilities 
and  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
additional  facilities  as  are  required.  .  .  ." 
And  the  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
implement  that  policy  so  as  "to  assure  the 
availability  of  adequate  telephone  service  to 
the  widest  practicable  number  of  rural 
users  of  such  service." 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  has  written 
into  the  act  in  such  unmistakable  terms  this 
principle  of  maximum  telephone  coverage 
of  rural  areas.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  will  prove  adequate  to 
enable  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion to  take  all  the  steps  necessary  to  realize 
that  objective.  I  am  sure  that  the  States, 
persons  now  providing  telephone  service, 
new  organizations  of  users,  and  the  indi- 
vidual residents  of  rural  areas  all  will  coop- 
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erate  fully  to  bring  about  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  success  under  this  new  law. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  express  my  belief 
that  by  applying  the  RE  A  pattern  to  meeting 
the  need  of  our  farm  population  for  more 
and  better  telephone  service,  the  Congress 
has  acted  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
our  rural  citizens  and  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  strengthen 
our  private  enterprise  system.  The  com- 
bination of  Federal  loans  and  technical  ad- 


visory services  with  local  initiative,  and  the 
assumption  by  people  locally  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  ownership,  operation  and  control 
of  needed  service  enterprises,  has  proved 
eminently  successful  in  the  field  of  rural 
electrification.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
prove  similarly  successful  in  the  rural 
telephone  field. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  2960  is  Public  Law  423  (63 
Stat.  948). 


244    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  National  Military 
Establishment  Appropriation  Act.     October  29,  1949 


I  HAVE  signed  H.R.  4146,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  and  the  military  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950. 

The  amounts  provided  in  this  bill  for  most 
of  the  components  of  our  defense  program 
will  permit  operations  at  the  approximate 
levels  contemplated  in  the  original  1950 
budget  recommendations.  For  one  item, 
however,  a  sharp  increase  in  authorizations 
provided  by  the  Congress  represents  a  major 
shift  in  the  direction  and  emphasis  of  our 
defense  program.  If  fully  utilized,  this  in- 
creased authorization  would  result  in  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  balance  in  our  defense  program 
and  would  require  much  heavier  expendi- 
tures in  the  future  than  we  now  contemplate. 

This  increased  authorization  is  largely  for 
an  expanded  structure  for  the  Air  Force. 
In  all,  the  Congress  has  increased  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Air  Force  by  more  than  $615,- 
000,000  above  1950  budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  significance  of  this  change  cannot  be 
measured  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


Air  Force  or  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Rather,  it  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  total 
national  policies  and  it  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  our  present  commitments. 

The  defense  program  submitted  last  Jan- 
uary was  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  exami- 
nation of  all  the  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  At  that  time,  painstaking  con- 
sideration was  given  to  our  requirements  for 
national  security  and  the  effect  of  large 
military  expenditures  upon  our  economy. 
Our  objective  was  to  plan  a  defense 
structure  which  could  both  meet  our 
security  needs  and  be  supported  by  the  coun- 
try without  imposing  too  great  a  strain  on 
the  domestic  economy.  Careful  account  also 
was  taken  of  this  Nation's  position  in  the 
world.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  been  devoting  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  resources  to  the  development  of  a  peace- 
ful and  stable  world  through  economic  as- 
sistance to  other  free  nations.  Our  aid  has 
been  a  major  contribution  toward  world  sta- 
bility and  has  been  instrumental  in  lessening 
world  tension.  However,  my  recommenda- 
tions recognized  the  fact  that,  under  existing 
international   conditions,  a  relatively  high 
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level  of  military  preparedness  must  be  main- 
tained for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

Our  defense  program  thus  represented  a 
balance  between  security  needs  in  the  light 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  economic  and 
fiscal  problems  facing  us  domestically. 

In  the  1950  budget,  emphasis  was  given  to 
air  power  and  the  procurement  of  newly  de- 
veloped weapons  with  which  to  reequip  and 
modernize  our  military  forces.  Similar  em- 
phasis was  given  to  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  industrial  mobilization,  to  reserve 
forces,  and  to  the  integration  of  operations 
within  the  three  services.  The  defense  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  be  flexible,  not  rigid. 
It  was  drawn  up  so  that  changes  in  the  in- 
ternational situation,  in  technology,  and  in 
the  domestic  economy  could  be  reflected  in 
our  defense  preparations. 

Action  at  this  time  by  the  Congress  in  in- 
creasing authorizations  for  the  Air  Force  by 
over  $615,000,000  could  have  a  serious  effect 
on  our  ability  to  maintain  balanced 
military  forces  in  subsequent  years.  Al- 
though these  increased  authorizations 
would  have  comparatively  little  effect 
upon  military  expenditures  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  expenditures  in  the  future. 
As  additional  aircraft  authorized  by  this  act 
were  delivered,  we  should  have  to  make 
corresponding  provisions  for  additional  per- 
sonnel to  man  them,  for  higher  maintenance 
and  operating  costs,  and  for  greater  replace- 


ment costs.  The  present  authorization  for 
increased  procurement  would  thus  be  merely 
the  first  step  in  an  expanding  program  which 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  greatly  in- 
creased appropriations  in  future  years. 

Furthermore,  the  programs  provided  in 
the  budget  were  based  on  national  defense 
plans  in  which  our  air,  naval,  and  land 
forces  were  planned  and  operated  under  a 
unified  strategic  concept.  Expansion  of  one 
service  beyond  the  planned  level  would  re- 
quire the  reevaluation  of  that  concept.  To 
build  up  the  strength  of  the  other  services  so 
that  they  could  complement  and  support  an 
expanded  Air  Force  would  require  addi- 
tional very  large  appropriations. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  plan  and  operate  effi- 
ciently if  there  are  to  be  widely  fluctuating 
appropriations  and  programs.  Rapid  con- 
tractions or  expansions  inevitably  result  in 
confusion  and  waste. 

Increasing  the  structure  of  the  Air  Force 
above  that  recommended  in  the  1950  budget 
would  be  inconsistent  with  a  realistic  and 
balanced  security  program  which  we  can 
support  in  peacetime  and  would  interfere 
with  orderly  planning  for  the  three  services 
based  on  a  unified  strategic  concept. 

I  am  therefore  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  place  in  reserve  the  amounts  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  in  H.R.  4146  for 
increasing  the  structure  of  the  Air  Force. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  4146  is  Public  Law  434  (63 
Stat.  987). 


245    Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  Bill  Relating  to  the  San  Luis 
Valley  Project,  Colorado.     October  29,  1949 


I  AM  withholding  my  approval  from 
S.  1385,  a  bill  providing  that  the  excess-land 
provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 


shall  not  apply  to  lands  that  will  receive  a 
supplemental  water  supply  from  the  San 
Luis  Valley  project,  Colorado. 
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Under  the  excess-land  provisions  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws,  water  from  a  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  may  be  supplied  to 
any  one  landowner,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
for  not  to  exceed  160  acres  of  irrigable  land 
within  the  project.  Where  the  land  is  held 
in  community  or  joint  ownership  by  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  water  may  be  furnished  for 
as  much  as  320  acres.  The  enrolled  bill 
would  increase  the  basic  limitation,  insofar  as 
lands  within  the  San  Luis  Valley  project  are 
concerned,  from  160  acres  to  480  acres. 
This  change  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  husband-and-wife  limitation,  for 
lands  within  that  project,  from  320  acres  to 
960  acres. 

One  great  objective  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation program  is  to  foster  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  farm  homes 
throughout  those  portions  of  our  country 
where  agricultural  operations  cannot  rely 
solely  upon  nature  for  a  water  supply.  The 
excess-land  provisions  of  the  law  provide  the 
legal  mechanism  for  assuring  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  irrigation  systems  will  inure  to 
family-size  farming  enterprises.  This  is 
true  whether  the  purpose  of  the  particular 
project  is  to  open  up  new  land  for  settlement 
by  providing  an  original  water  supply,  or  to 
stabilize  an  existing  irrigation  economy  as 
in  the  case  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  project. 
In  the  absence  of  requirements  designed  to 
channel  the  water  to  those  who  are  striving 
to  build  or  conserve  farm  homes  for  their 
families,  the  heavy  investments  of  interest- 
free  funds  being  made  for  the  reclamation 
program  would  lose  much  of  their 
justification. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  project,  when  com- 
pleted, will  provide  a  supplemental  supply 
of  water  for  approximately  500,000  acres. 
The  only  unit  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  project 
planned  for  construction  at  the  present  time 


is  the  Conejos  division.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  86,000  acres  that  would  be  served  by  this 
division  is  already  held  in  farm  units  that 
comply  with  the  excess-land  provisions  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  Most  of 
these  existing  farm  units  will  be  fully 
capable  of  supporting  a  farm  family  at  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living,  once  a  regu- 
lated water  supply  is  made  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  approximately  24,000  acres 
of  land  within  the  Conejos  division  are  of 
such  quality,  considering  the  comparatively 
short  growing  season  of  the  region,  as  to 
make  questionable  their  capacity  to  provide 
satisfactory  family  livelihoods  if  the  farming 
operations  must  be  in  units  meeting  the 
present  limitations.  The  enrolled  bill,  how- 
ever, is  not  restricted  to  these  24,000  acres,  or 
to  the  Conejos  division,  but  would  apply  to 
the  San  Luis  Valley  project  as  a  whole.  In 
striving  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  small  part 
of  the  area,  it  would  relax  the  existing 
acreage  limitations  for  a  much  larger  block 
of  lands  where  adequate  family-size  farms 
can  be  maintained  within  these  limitations. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable  or 
necessary  to  enact  a  bill  of  this  sweeping 
character  in  order  to  achieve  whatever  cor- 
rective action  may  be  needed  to  adapt  the 
principle  of  aiding  family-size  farms  to  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  San  Luis  Valley 
project.  It  will  be  at  least  two  years  before 
the  construction  work  on  the  Conejos  divi- 
sion is  completed.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  consider  legislation 
amending  the  excess-land  provisions  of  the 
reclamation  laws  so  as  to  authorize  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  maximum  acreages, 
where  necessary,  under  carefully-worked  out 
standards,  which  could  be  applied  not  only 
to  the  San  Luis  Valley  project,  but  also  to 
other  projects  in  which  some  adjustment 
may  be  warranted.    Such  legislation  would 
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seem  to  me  to  provide  the  proper  way  to 
meet  special  and  unique  situations,  such  as 
those  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  basic  and  often  re-affirmed 


principle  of  maintaining  the  family-size  farm 
on  reclamation  projects. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


246    Radio  Address  as  Part  of  the  Program  "Religion  in 
American  Life."     October  30,  1949 

[  Broadcast  from  the  White  House  at  1 1 125  p.m.  ] 


Fellow  citizens: 

The  United  States  has  been  a  deeply  re- 
ligious Nation  from  its  earliest  beginnings. 
The  need  which  the  founders  of  our  country 
felt — the  need  to  be  free  to  worship  God, 
each  man  in  his  own  way — was  one  of  the 
strongest  impulses  that  brought  men  from 
Europe  to  the  New  World.  As  the  pioneers 
carved  a  civilization  from  the  forest,  they  set 
a  pattern  which  has  lasted  to  our  time.  First, 
they  built  homes  and  then,  knowing  the  need 
for  religion  in  their  daily  lives,  they  built 
churches.  When  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished, its  coins  bore  witness  to  the  Amer- 
ican faith  in  a  benevolent  deity.  The  motto 
then  was  "In  God  We  Trust."  That  is  still 
our  motto  and  we,  as  a  people,  still  place  our 
firm  trust  in  God. 

Building  on  this  foundation  of  faith,  the 
United  States  has  grown  from  a  small  coun- 
try in  the  wilderness  to  a  position  of  great 
strength  and  great  responsibility  among  the 
family  of  nations.  Other  countries  look  to- 
day to  the  United  States  for  leadership  in  the 
ways  of  peace,  and  it  is  our  task  to  meet  that 
challenge. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  meet  the  challenge.  We  are  strong  enough 
because  we  have  a  profound  religious  faith. 
The  basic  source  of  our  strength  as  a  nation 
is  spiritual.  We  believe  in  the  dignity  of 
man.  We  believe  that  he  is  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all. 


It  is  this  faith  that  makes  us  determined 
that  every  citizen  in  our  own  land  shall  have 
an  equal  right  and  an  equal  opportunity  to 
grow  in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  and  to  play 
his  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  this  faith  that  makes  us  respect  the 
right  of  men  everywhere  to  worship  as  they 
please  and  to  live  their  own  lives  free  from 
the  fear  of  tyranny  and  strife. 

It  is  this  faith  that  inspires  us  to  work  for 
a  world  in  which  life  will  be  more  worth- 
while— a  world  of  tolerance,  unselfishness, 
and  brotherhood-— a  world  that  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

I  believe  that  every  problem  in  the  world 
today  could  be  solved  if  men  would  only  live 
by  the  principles  of  the  ancient  prophets  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Each  one  of  us  can  do  his  part  by  a  re- 
newed devotion  to  his  religion.  If  there  is 
any  danger  to  the  religious  life  of  our  Nation, 
it  lies  in  our  taking  our  religious  heritage  too 
much  for  granted.  Religion  is  not  a  static 
thing.  It  exists  not  in  buildings,  but  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people. 

Religion  is  like  freedom.  We  cannot  take 
it  for  granted.  Man — to  be  free — must  work 
at  it.  And  man — to  be  truly  religious — must 
work  at  that,  too.  Unless  men  live  by  their 
faith,  and  practice  that  faith  in  their  daily 
lives,  religion  cannot  be  a  living  force  in  the 
world  today. 
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That  is  why  each  of  us  has  a  duty  to  par- 
ticipate— actively — in  the  religious  life  of  his 
community  and  to  support  generously  his 
own  religious  institutions. 

Just  as  an  active  faith  sustained  and  guided 
the  pioneers  in  conquering  the  wilderness,  so 
today  an  active  faith  will  sustain  and  guide 
us  as  we  work  for  a  just  peace,  freedom  for 
all,  and  a  world  where  human  life  is  truly 
held  sacred. 


Religious  faith  and  religious  work  must  be 
our  reliance  as  we  strive  to  fulfill  our  destiny 
in  the  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:25  p.m.  from  the 
Projection  Room  at  the  White  House,  following  an 
introduction  by  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  nationwide,  interfaith  campaign,  "Religion  in 
American  Life."  The  campaign  ran  from  November 
1-24, 1949. 


247    Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  Bill  To  Authorize 
Payments  for  the  Purchase  of  Automobiles  by 
Certain  Disabled  Veterans.     October  31,  1949 


I  HAVE  withheld  my  approval  of  S.  21 15, 
"To  authorize  payments  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  or  other  conveyances  by  certain 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  purpose  of  the  enactment  is  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  not  to  exceed  $1,600  on 
the  purchase  price  of  an  automobile  or  other 
conveyance  for  any  veteran  of  World  War 

I  or  World  War  II  entided  to  compensation 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of 
one  or  both  hands  or  feet  or  for  defective 
vision  to  a  prescribed  degree. 

The  First  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1947,  granted  a  similar  benefit  for  each 
World  War  II  veteran  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  one  or  both 
legs,  at  or  above  the  ankle,  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  veteran  be  qualified  to  operate 
the  conveyance.  This  authority  was  ex- 
tended and  most  of  the  eligible  World  War 

II  veterans  with  leg  disabilities  have  already 
qualified  for  a  conveyance  under  that  law. 
Hence,  the  primary  effect  of  the  present  pro- 
posal on  World  War  II  veterans  would  be  to 
grant  a  vehicle  to  those  with  service-con- 


nected disabilities  of  the  upper  extremities 
and  to  those  with  seriously  impaired  vision. 
It  would  also  qualify  World  War  I  veterans 
for  this  benefit  for  the  first  time. 

Any  provision  that  will  assist  those  vet- 
erans who  have  suffered  the  most  severe 
disabilities  as  a  result  of  their  service  natu- 
rally commands,  and  should  command,  our 
most  sympathetic  consideration.  However, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic  purpose 
in  fulfilling  our  primary  obligation  to  vet- 
erans disabled  in  the  service,  which  is  not 
only  to  give  them  timely  help  to  surmount 
the  physical  and  economic  handicaps  of  their 
disability,  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
and  stress  the  underlying  objective  of  assist- 
ing them  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  self- 
reliant  and  self -sustained  members  of  society. 

A  comprehensive  program  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Government  which  is 
based  squarely  upon  the  policy  of  directly 
assisting  the  disabled  veteran  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  in  overcoming  his  serv- 
ice disability.  This  consists  of  medical  and 
hospital  care,  prosthetic  appliances,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training,  waiver  of  in- 
surance premiums  during  continuous  total 
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disability,  and  liberal  rates  of  monthly  com- 
pensation, including  additional  amounts  for 
dependents  in  severe  cases.  Blind  veterans 
may  be  provided  with  guide  dogs  and  electri- 
cal or  mechanical  equipment  designed  spe- 
cifically to  aid  them  in  overcoming  their 
physical  handicaps.  Moreover,  special  in- 
creased rates  of  compensation  are  provided 
for  those  with  certain  specific  disabilities, 
such  as  loss  of  one  or  both  hands  or  feet  or 
blindness.  At  the  present  time,  the  veterans 
who  would  be  benefited  by  S.  21 15  receive 
monthly  compensation  payments  ranging 
from  $97  to  $360,  with,  in  most  instances, 
extra  amounts  depending  on  the  number  of 
their  dependents.  This  is,  of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  medical  and  other  services  which 
they  receive.  Within  the  last  month  I  have 
approved  legislation,  effective  December  1, 
1949,  to  provide  a  minimum  8.7  per  cent  in- 
crease in  basic  compensation  rates  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  This  increase  will  benefit 
those  veterans  receiving  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  their  disability,  which 
includes  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  present  proposal. 
This  proposal  would  now  add  to  the 
presently  available,  sound  rehabilitative 
measures  the  one-time  gift  of  an  automobile 
or  other  conveyance  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  veteran  had  lost  one  or  both  hands  or  his 
vision  in  the  service.  The  original  program 
of  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans  was  in- 
tended to  provide  timely  rehabilitative  as- 
sistance to  help  those  veterans  readjust  to 
civilian  life.  It  was  limited  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II  entided  to  compensation  for 
the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  one  or  both  legs 
at  or  above  the  ankle,  who  were  personally 
able  to  operate  automobiles.  The  cars  were 
intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  additional 
prosthetic  appliances  for  the  direct  use  of 
veterans  whose  mobility  had  been  impaired 
by  injury  or  loss  of  lower  limbs.    Under  S. 


21 15,  the  factor  of  mobility  would  be  largely 
disregarded.  Certainly,  the  gift  of  an  auto- 
mobile to  a  blind  veteran  who  has  no  one 
to  drive  it  for  him  is,  in  no  sense,  a  prosthetic 
appliance.  Nor  is  an  automobile  necessary 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  each  and  every  vet- 
eran who  has  lost  one  or  both  hands. 
S.  21 15  would  abandon  the  principle  upon 
which  the  original  program  was  based.  If 
we  abandon  sound  principles  of  rehabilita- 
tion, it  is  not  clear  how  or  where  we  can 
stop  this  progressive  expansion  of  the  grant- 
ing of  automobiles  short  of  providing  one 
for  every  disabled  veteran. 

The  practice  of  making  gifts  of  special 
non-monetary  benefits,  such  as  automobiles, 
to  a  particular  group  of  disabled  veterans, 
leads  both  to  serious  inequity  and  to  abuse. 
Under  S.  21 15,  for  example,  a  veteran  who 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  hand  and  who  may 
be  rated  as  60  per  cent  or  70  per  cent  disabled 
would  receive  an  automobile,  though  his 
mobility  may  be  impaired  only  slighdy,  if  at 
all.  At  the  same  time,  a  much  larger  number 
of  veterans  rated  as  high  as  100  per  cent  dis- 
abled, but  without  the  specific  disabilities 
covered  by  this  proposal,  will  not  receive 
automobiles.  These  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion would  not  be  isolated  cases.  This  bill 
would  create  wholesale  inequities.  Of  the 
estimated  9780  additional  World  War  II 
veterans  who  could  become  eligible  for  free 
automobiles  under  this  bill,  the  best  available 
data  indicate  that  40  per  cent  or  3900  would 
be  cases  rated  as  disabled  70  per  cent  or  less. 
Only  about  2700  of  those  to  receive  this  bene- 
fit would  be  rated  as  100  per  cent  disabled. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  over 
65,000  World  War  II  veterans  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  receiving  com- 
pensation for  100  per  cent  disability  who 
would  be  completely  excluded.  The  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  World  War  I  veterans 
would  also  be  similar.     This   bill  would 
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qualify  an  estimated  5700  veterans  of  various 
degrees  of  disability  but  would  exclude  over 
25,000  World  War  I  veterans  who  are  rated 
100  per  cent  disabled.  It  seems  obvious  that 
inequities  are  bound  to  arise  when  specific 
gifts  are  made  without  references  to  a  distinc- 
tive need  which  is  both  substantial  and  ur- 
gent to  those  concerned.  The  step-by-step 
distribution  of  such  gifts  to  wider  and  wider 
groups  of  veterans  would  destroy  the  deli- 
cately balanced  disability  compensation  struc- 
ture which  has  been  worked  out  through  the 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  inequities  mentioned, 
this  measure  would  lead  to  abuses.  Many  of 
the  veterans  eligible  under  this  proposal  are 
unable  to  drive  an  automobile,  and  some  of 
these  may  have  no  one  to  drive  for  them. 
Yet,  such  veterans  may  have  a  legitimate 
need  for  some  other  aids  or  conveniences 
suitable  to  their  own  individual  cases.   Their 


only  recourse  will  be  to  apply  for  and  receive 
the  automobiles  and  immediately  sell  them. 
It  is  surely  unsound  public  policy  to  give  a 
special  group  of  veterans  special  gifts  so 
poorly  fitted  to  their  requirements  that  many 
will  be  forced  to  sell  them  in  order  to  use  the 
proceeds  for  purposes  better  suited  to  their 
needs. 

When  we  move  beyond  the  provision  of 
individually  fitted  prosthetic  appliances  for 
disabled  veterans  into  the  field  of  compensa- 
tion, the  sound  and  equitable  method  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  disabled  veterans  is 
through  the  provision  of  a  carefully  consid- 
ered scale  of  compensation  rates  paid  in  cash 
on  a  monthly  basis.  This  is  our  long-tested 
practice  from  which  I  believe  we  should  not 
depart. 

Accordingly,  I  am  compelled  to  withhold 
approval  of  S.  21 15. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


248    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Providing 
Hospital  Care  for  Indian  Patients  in  New  Mexico. 
October  31,  1949 


I  HAVE  today  signed  S.  2404,  a  bill  that 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  county 
of  Bernalillo,  State  of  New  Mexico,  in  the 
construction  at  Albuquerque  of  a  general 
hospital  which  will  provide  and  make  avail- 
able when  required  not  less  than  100  beds  for 
Indian  patients,  in  addition  to  facilities 
which  will  be  available  to  other  patients. 
This  measure  also  provides  that,  pursuant  to 
a  prescribed  formula,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  reimburse  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment accorded  Indian  patients. 

I  wish  to  express  my  full  approval  of  the 
basic  objective  of  this  legislation,  which  is  to 
encourage  the  integration  of  hospital  facili- 


ties for  the  care  of  Indians  and  non-Indians 
in  the  same  community. 

I  regret  that  in  the  last  days  of  the  recent 
session  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  delete  from 
the  bill,  without  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
either  House,  the  meritorious  provisions 
which  would  have  guaranteed  complete  pro- 
tection for  Indian  patients  against  possible 
future  discriminatory  practices.  I  am  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  administering  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  measure,  will  be  able  to  make 
adequate  contractual  provisions  guaranteeing 
fair  and  equal  treatment  to  Indian  patients. 
Likewise,  assurances  have  been  received  from 
county  officials  to  the  effect  that  no  forms  of 
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discrimination  or  segregated  services  were 
ever  intended,  nor  will  they  be  permitted,  in 
the  operation  or  maintenance  of  the  hospital. 
Moreover,  I  am  advised  that  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing the  All-Pueblo  Council,  representing 
most  of  the  Indians  directly  affected  by  this 
legislation,  voted  to  recommend  favorable 
action  on  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 


With  these  assurances  in  mind,  I  have 
given  my  approval  to  this  measure,  fully  con- 
fident that  in  accomplishing  the  desirable 
objectives  of  this  legislation,  fair  and  equal 
treatment  will  be  accorded  all  patients  of  the 
hospital. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  2404  is  Public  Law  438  (63 
Stat.  1049). 


249    Remarks  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
November  2,  1949 


General  Fleming,  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  with  you  this 
morning.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  engi- 
neers. My  political  career  started  on  its 
way  upward  with  a  couple  of  good  engineers. 
I  was  in  the  road  business  out  in  Jackson 
County,  Mo.,  and  I  got  a  bipartisan  board  of 
engineers — spent  a  lot  of  millions  out  there — 
and  stayed  out  of  jail. 

I  see  another  engineer,  sitting  right  down 
here  in  front  of  me,  who  was  with  me  on 
city  planning  and  county  planning  projects 
in  the  great  State  of  Missouri,  and  a  general 
planning  program  for  the  whole  State.  I 
think  it's  still  working,  because  he's  still  in 
the  State. 

And  another  experience  with  an  engineer, 
too.  You  have  to  watch  him!  I  was  sitting 
down  a  day  or  two  after  the  election  next  to 
General  Fleming  here,  and  he  leaned  over 
and  said  to  me,  "Mr,  President,  I  am  going 
to  do  something  to  you  that  the  Republicans 
couldn't.  I  am  going  to  move  you  out  of 
the  White  House."    And  he  did ! 

I  have  got  another  one  of  your  former 
presidents  of  this  organization  who,  I  hope, 
is  going  to  move  me  back!  At  least,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  commission  that  is  rehabili- 


tating the  White  House.  And  with  Mr. 
Dougherty  on  that  board,  and  his  associate 
Mr.  Orr,  and  a  couple  of  good  Senators  and 
a  couple  of  good  Congressmen,  we  ought  at 
least  to  get  a  House  over  there  that  will 
stand  up  long  enough  for  me  to  finish  my 
term. 

I  am  interested  in  a  great  many  things  in 
which  you  are  interested.  I  think  that  the 
contribution  that  you  gentlemen  make  to 
the  welfare  of  this  great  Nation,  and  that 
you  can  make  to  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
should  be  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  you. 

Nearly  every  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  at  one  stage  or 
another,  requires  engineering  skill  and 
knowledge.  That  is  true  of  every  item  ex- 
cept State,  and  the  legal  end  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  sometimes  they  need  engineers 
for  expert  purposes,  even  in  the  legal  end. 
And  if  I  have  my  way,  the  Department  of 
State  will  get  some  engineers  before  we  get 
through. 

I  think  the  development  of  this  country, 
its  rivers,  its  harbors,  its  highways,  its  rail- 
ways, its  irrigation  and  reclamation  proj- 
ects— every  one  of  the  things  that  has 
contributed  to  making  this  great  country — 
has  had  some  great  engineer  in  connection 
with  its  construction*    That  is  a  wonderful 
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thing,  when  you  gentlemen  and  ladies  stop 
to  contemplate  it. 

You  remember  that  way  back  in — oh,  I 
guess  it  was  in  1803 — when  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son first  took  over  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
we  had  gentlemen  in  Congress  who  raised 
just  as  much  fuss  about  that  as  some  of  them 
are  raising  about  the  Marshall  plan  now. 
And  it  sounds  almost  exactly  like  the  same 
sort  of  speeches.  Yet  I  don't  think  anybody 
in  this  audience  would  agree  to  give  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  back  to  France.  I  don't 
think  you  could  begin  to  think  of  doing 
anything  of  that  sort. 

The  development  of  this  great  Nation  was 
brought  about  by  vision,  and  by  planning. 

I  will  say  this  to  you,  we  haven't  done 
enough  planning. 

There  isn't  a  city  in  the  United  States  that 
was  properly  planned  to  begin  with.  I 
know  of  only  one  whose  streets  were  laid  out 
in  anticipation  of  the  automobile  and  that  is 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  old  man  that 
laid  out  that  city  really  had  vision — in  more 
ways  than  one. 

My  own  home  county  is  badly  in  need  of 
planning.  I  made  the  effort  to  start  it  some 
20  years  ago,  and  did  get  a  start  on  it,  but  it 
is  not  complete — and  it  never  is  complete. 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  old  D.  H.  Burn- 
ham  of  Chicago,  who  organized  the  Chicago 
regional  planning,  and  he  had  a  motto  over 
his  mantel  on  which  was  written  "Make  No 
•Little  Plans."  You  can  always  amend  a 
big  plan,  but  you  never  can  expand  a  little 
one.  I  hope  that  is  the  motto  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

I  don't  believe  in  little  plans.  I  believe  in 
plans  big  enough  to  meet  a  situation  which 
we  can't  possibly  foresee  now. 

If  you  will  remember,  back  in  1900  we 
had  about  75  million  people.  In  the  1930's 
we  had  about  125  million  people.  Next 
year's  census  will  show  over  150  million 


people.  And  now  it  is  our  business  to  antici- 
pate at  least  a  population  of  300  million, 
maybe  in  the  next  100  or  150  years.  Maybe 
it  won't  take  that  long. 

I  have  a  report  of  an  engineer,  down  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  if 
a  bridge  could  be  built  in  St.  Louis  over  the 
Mississippi  River,  St.  Louis  now  being  a 
thriving  village  of  300,  it  was  absolutely 
certain  that  in  50  years  St.  Louis  would  have 
at  least  1500  people.  Well,  they  built  that 
bridge  and  St.  Louis  has  got  a  million  people 
in  it.  The  engineer  didn't  quite  have  his 
sights  high  enough.  You  can't  get  them 
too  high. 

And  I  have  another  proposition  which  I 
am  vitally  interested  in,  and  that  is  this 
so-called  point  4  proposition  in  the  Message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  which  I  delivered 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  last  Janu- 
ary the  20th — a  message  which  it  was 
anticipated  in  most  circles  that  I  would  not 
deliver. 

At  any  rate,  the  idea  is  one  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
and  not  for  its  exploitation.  The  idea  is  to 
furnish  technological  information,  and  the 
know-how  to  do  it. 

And  I  think  this  great  Nation  of  ours  is 
more  nearly  equipped  to  do  that  sort  of  job 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  struggle  now  going  on  between 
two  ideologies.  One  of  those  ideologies  is 
backed  by  a  moral  code,  and  one  is  backed 
by  no  moral  code. 

My  ambition  is  to  show  that  that  ideology 
backed  by  a  moral  code  can  do  the  best  for 
the  people  of  the  world.  I  am  just  as  sure 
of  that  as  I  stand  here. 

And  I  hope  that  all  the  engineers  of  this 
great  United  States  of  ours,  and  all  the  other 
great    technical    men — the    architects,    the 
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physicians — everybody  who  has  a  special  skill 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  will  inform 
himself  on  just  exactly  what  I  mean  by 
point  4. 

It  will  mean:  if  we  can  make  a  contri- 
bution in  the  know-how,  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  just  2  percent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  our  factories  and  our  businesses  never 
could  catch  up  with  the  demand  that  would 
be  on  them.  Just  think  of  that!  That's  all 
we  need  to  do.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  There  are  resources  in  this 
great  world  that  never  have  been  touched. 
There  are  resources  in  Africa,  in  South 
America,  in  Asia — the  most  wonderful  re- 
sources that  the  world  can  produce. 

And  if  those  resources  produce  things 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
to  keep  the  world  from  being  hungry,  then 
no  one  would  have  any  idea  of  carrying  on  a 
destructive  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
something  that  didn't  belong  to  them. 
That's  what  the  cause  of  wars  has  been.  It 
has  been  the  idea  of  grasping  something 
that  the  other  fellow  has. 


Now,  let's  try  to  make  the  other  fellow 
as  contented  as  we  can  be,  by  helping  him 
develop  his  resources  for  his  own  welfare 
and  benefit.  And  when  he  does  that,  he  is 
going  to  need  so  many  things  that  we  can 
produce  to  give  to  him,  that  we  never  will 
catch  up  with  the  demand. 

I  hope  you  have  a  most  successful  meet- 
ing here.  I  am  sure  you  will  have.  And  I 
hope  that  you  will  begin  to  think  about 
worldwide  plans,  citywide  plans,  countywide 
plans,  Statewide  plans,  and  plans  for  the 
great  United  States  of  America,  and  plans 
for  the  whole  world  that  will  make  every- 
body in  it  happy  and  contented. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  n  a.m.  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening  words  referred 
to  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He 
later  referred  to  the  Commission  on  the  Renova- 
tion of  the  Executive  Mansion  and  its  members: 
Senator  Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  Senator  Edward 
Martin,  Representative  J.  Harry  McGregor,  Repre- 
sentative Louis  C.  Rabaut,  Richard  E.  Dougherty, 
and  Douglas  W.  Orr. 
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[1.]     At   the   Reception   (Hotel   Lowry, 
4:40  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  are  certain  limitations  to  the  things 
that  we  would  like  to  do.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  very  much  I  appreciated  the  most  cor- 
dial welcome  which  I  received  today  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

If  I  could  possibly  do  it,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  stand  here  and  greet  everybody  who 
wants  to  greet  me,  but  I  am  here  for  a 
specific  purpose.  I  am  supposed  to  go  to — I 
suppose  I  am  going  to  be  fed  around  6 


o'clock;  at  least  I  am  laboring  under  that 
impression — and  then  I  will  have  to  go  to  a 
meeting  and  discuss  in  a  nonpolitical  way 
some  of  the  issues  that  are  before  the  country. 

Therefore,  it  is  just  physically  impossible 
for  me  to  stand  here  and  shake  hands  with 
a  couple  of  thousand  people  and  get  around 
and  do  what  you  expect  me  to  do. 

You  know,  radio  time  doesn't  wait.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  contributions  that  radio 
time  has  made  to  this  great  country,  and  that 
is  promptness.  That  is  one  thing  that  I  be- 
lieve in.  When  a  man  makes  an  appoint- 
ment and  comes  to  it  late,  he  is  as  dis- 
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courteous  as  he  can  be  to  the  person  with 
whom  he  made  the  appointment.  People 
who  make  an  appointment  with  me  are 
prompt,  and  so  am  I. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  hope  you  will 
join  with  me  on  this  handshake  for  the  whole 
crowd  here,  and  let  me  go  and  do  what  I 
have  to  do  to  finish  off  the  evening  for  this 
grand  day  in  Minnesota. 

I  am  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be  to  be  here  at 
this  100th  anniversary  celebration.  I  have 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  and  I  expect  to 
continue  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  it  until  I 
go  out  of  the  State  tonight. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  At  the  Dinner  (Hotel  Lowry,  8:05 
p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Youngdahl,  Mr. 
Mayor  of  St.  Paul  and  Mr.  Mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis, Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
distinguished  guests: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  indeed  to 
be  here,  and  to  have  such  a  cordial  recep- 
tion. I  appreciated  most  highly  that  Kansas 
City  steak  prepared  in  St.  Paul.  Quite 
thoughtful  of  you,  coming  from  Missouri. 

I  want  to  thank  the  orchestra  for  playing 
the  Song  of  Missouri,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  legislature  as  the  State  song  of  Mis- 
souri— the  Missouri  Waltz.  They  played 
it  beautifully.  I  am  glad  I  didn't  attempt 
to  stand  up,  though,  because  they  played 
every  note  in  it,  and  I  wouldn't  have  gotten 
any  dinner. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  your  Governor 
is  a  wonderful  sport  to  come  to  this  bi- 
partisan dinner.  I  have  an  idea  that  when 
we  finally  get  through,  we  will  eventually 
make  a  Democrat  out  of  him. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  you  that  your  able  and 


distinguished  Senator  and  your  able  and 
distinguished  Congressman  here  are  great 
representatives  of  the  great  State  of  Minne- 
sota. They  are  making  every  effort  possible 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Democratic 
Platform  of  1948.  And  that  is  my  theory  of 
government,  and  I  appreciate  the  support  of 
these  two  able  gentlemen. 

It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  day  for  me. 
I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
more  completely  or  more  thoroughly.  This 
has  been  a  grand  reception  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  its  bipartisan  nature  pleased  me 
immensely.  I  shall  try  to  continue  that 
bipartisan  approach,  and  try  to  make  the  day 
come  off  as  I  hope  you  want  it  to  come  off, 
as  a  successful  one,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  100th  year  from  the  time  that  Minnesota 
became  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  reading  an  article  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  great  territory  of 
Minnesota  in  1849  was  $840,000,  or  some 
such  figure  as  that.  I  have  a  notion  now 
that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  great  State 
of  Minnesota  is  at  least  a  hundred  times 
that,  or  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 
And  yet  there  were  people  in  that  day  that 
said  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  not  worth  saving,  that  people  should  be 
barred  from  coming  in  here.  I  will  tell  you 
more  about  that  tonight,  and  I  will  furnish 
you  the  verse  and  the  chapter,  if  you  want  to 
read  it.    Most  interesting — most  interesting! 

But  I  do  hope  that  you  will  understand 
that  this  has  been  a  most  pleasant  day  for 
your  President  and  your  neighbor  from 
Missouri.  I  enjoyed  it  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

The  only  difficulty  now,  with  which  I  am 
faced,  is  the  fact  that  I  will  have  to  deliver 
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an  address  of  a  bipartisan  nature  which  will 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Democrats  in 
Minnesota. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]     Address  (Auditorium,  9:30  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Youngdahl, 
Senator  Humphrey,  Mayor  Delaney,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  hope  I  haven't  left  anybody  out! 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
days  I  have  ever  spent.  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  had  a  more  cordial  welcome  any- 
where in  the  United  States  than  I  have  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  today.  I  am 
grateful  for  that  cordial  welcome. 

I  remember  that  I  also  received  a  cordial 
welcome  the  last  time  I  was  here.  That  was 
on  October  13,  1948.  That  meant  more  to 
me  then,  and  means  more  to  me  now,  than 
I  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  you.  That  was 
quite  a  time,  you  know,  the  13th  of  last  Octo- 
ber. Didn't  anybody  think  I  would  be  back 
here  addressing  you  within  1  year  from  that 
election  day  as  President  of  the  United 
States.    But,  here  I  am! 

I  understand  that  this  has  been  designated 
as  "Truman  Day"  in  Minnesota.  That  is  a 
very  high  compliment.  I  appreciate  it  very 
deeply.  And  I  haven't  forgotten  that  last 
November  the  people  of  Minnesota,  in  a 
somewhat  different  fashion,  made  another 
day  "Truman  Day."  I  also  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons — and  just  one 
of  many — why  I  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

I  am  very  happy  that  you  have  asked  me 
to  come  and  participate  in  this  celebration  of 
the  1  ooth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  Min- 
nesota as  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  important  anniversary.    It  is  al- 


ways good  for  us  to  remember  the  events 
that  marked  our  early  history  as  a  Nation. 

As  you  all  know,  Minnesota,  for  the  most 
part,  was  carved  out  of  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States  through  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  1803.  In  fact,  13  States  were 
formed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  territory 
acquired  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
My  own  State  of  Missouri  is  one  of  those 
States.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  opened  up 
the  whole  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  eventual  settlement  and  incorporation 
into  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

The  story  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  is 
more  than  just  a  schoolbook  history.  It  is  a 
story  that  is  filled  with  significance  for  all 
Americans  today. 

In  1803,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then 
President,  sent  representatives  to  France  who 
agreed  to  buy  the  Louisiana  territory  from 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They  agreed  that  the 
United  States  would  pay  $15  million  to 
France  in  return  for  an  area  of  nearly  a 
million  square  miles.  Think  of  that! — $15 
a  square  mile  for  the  richest  part  of  the  whole 
globe. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  today,  but  there 
was  a  storm  of  protest  over  this  transaction. 
Members  of  the  opposition  party  were 
against  it,  and  they  dragged  in  all  kinds  of 
arguments  in  their  attempts  to  stop  it.  They 
maintained  that  President  Jefferson  had  no 
power  to  make  such  an  agreement.  They 
claimed  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  They 
said  that  this  new  territory  would  bring  in 
a  lot  of  undesirable  people.  I  wish  they  could 
look  at  us  now!  They  said  that  there  could 
never  be  anything  in  common  between  the 
men  of  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Some 
of  them  back  there  still  believe  that!  They 
said  the  United  States  would  fall  apart. 

Jefferson's  opponents  contended  that  the 
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Louisiana  Purchase  would  ruin  the  country, 
that  we  would  need  a  large  standing  army  to 
protect  the  new  area,  and  that  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  would  be  undermined  and 
destroyed.  They  said  that  $15  million  was 
too  much  money,  that  it  would  gready  in- 
crease the  national  debt,  and  that  it  would 
be  years  before  it  could  be  paid  off. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  what  really  wor- 
ried them — they  protested  that  the  Eastern 
States  would  lose  their  political  power. 

Now,  all  this  was  typical  of  the  stand- 
patters and  the  reactionaries  who  are  always 
telling  us  that  things  can't  be  done.  They 
scrape  up  every  argument  under  the  sun  to 
try  to  stop  anything  new — any  change  in 
things  as  they  are — anything  they  think 
might  disturb  their  own  vested  interests. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  clamor,  Jefferson 
went  right  ahead.  He  and  the  members  of 
his  party  foresaw  that  the  United  States  was 
an  expanding  country,  that  it  was  going  to 
grow  indefinitely,  and  that  it  needed  the  land 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They  knew, 
too,  that  the  sum  of  $15  million,  although  it 
looked  big  at  the  time — it  would  be  small 
change  now — would  prove  to  be  insignificant 
compared  with  the  benefits  of  doubling  the 
size  of  the  Nation.  They  believed  that  the 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  the  growth  of  its  trade  and  industry, 
would  enable  the  Government  to  pay  off  this 
additional  debt  without  difficulty — and  they 
were  right. 

Today,  we  can  look  back  on  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  laugh. 
We  wonder  how  men  could  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  oppose  this  great  step  forward. 

Do  you  know  what  one  of  the  reactionaries 
of  that  day  said?  He  stood  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  and  not  only  opposed  the 
incorporation  of  the  Louisiana  territory  into 
the  Union,  but  he  actually  urged  that  citizens 


of  the  United  States  be  prohibited  from  ever 
setding  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Now,  that  is  a  most  important  statement 
from  a  United  States  Senator,  and  his  name 
was  Senator  Samuel  White  of  Delaware. 
And  this  is  from  the  Congressional  Record — 
this  is  what  he  said — this  is  most  interest 
ing — he  said — and  I  quote: 

"We  have  already  territory  enough,  and 
when  I  contemplate  the  evils  that  may  arise 
to  these  States  from  this  intended  incorpora- 
tion of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  I  would 
rather  see  it  given  to  France,  to  Spain,  or  to 
any  other  nation  on  earth,  upon  the  mere 
condition  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  ever  settle  within  its  limits,  than  to 
see  a  territory  sold  for  a  hundred  million 
dollars  and  we  retain  the  sovereignty."  He 
was  a  great  reactionary  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Why  did  the  reactionaries  of  Jefferson's 
time  raise  these  ridiculous  objections  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase?  I  will  try  to  tell  you 
why. 

In  the  first  place,  they  had  very  little  imagi- 
nation and  very  little  faith  in  the  future  of 
this  country.  They  simply  could  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  would  ever  be  able 
to  settle  that  whole  area  and  create  cities, 
industries,  and  farms  there. 

There  were  other  reasons,  too.  Those  re- 
actionaries were  themselves  comfortably  situ- 
ated. They  were  well-to-do  men.  They 
were  prominent  in  the  big  business  of  those 
times.  They  were  influential  in  politics. 
They  were  well  satisfied  with  their  own  posi- 
tion in  life,  and  they  did  not  want  anything 
done  that  might  disturb  their  advantages. 
They  thought  more  of  the  threat  to  their 
power,  and  of  the  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves in  having  to  pay  taxes  for  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  than  they  did  of  the  benefit  to 
millions  of  Americans  in  having  new  lands 
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to  settle.  They  thought  more  of  their  own 
selfish  welfare  than  they  did  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Consequently,  they  raised  all  these  objec- 
tions, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  our 
whole  system  of  government  was  being  un- 
dermined. 

The  reactionaries  of  Jefferson's  time  were 
exacdy  like  the  reactionaries  of  today.  When- 
ever there  is  a  new  proposal  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  we  always  hear  the  same 
sort  of  arguments — from  the  same  sort  of 
people — for  the  same  sort  of  reasons. 

But  the  propaganda  of  the  reactionaries 
did  not  prevail  in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  If  it  had,  this  country  would  not 
be  what  it  is  today.  If  it  had,  the  State  of 
Minnesota — and  Missouri,  too — would  not 
even  exist. 

That  kind  of  propaganda  did  not  prevail 
then,  and  it  will  not  prevail  today. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know  the 
way  to  progress.  If  the  people  have  the  true 
facts — and  eventually  they  always  get  the 
true  facts — no  one  can  hold  them  back  for 
very  long. 

Today,  of  course,  we  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  expanding  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  concerned  with  ex- 
panding our  economy  and  the  opportunities 
of  our  people.  We  are  concerned  with  in- 
creasing our  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  our  standards  of  living.  Those 
are  our  great  frontiers  today.  And  the  ad- 
vances which  we  can  make  on  those  frontiers 
are  just  as  important  to  the  general  welfare 
as  the  territorial  advances  we  made  in 
Jefferson's  time. 

We  have,  in  fact,  a  whole  new  world  be- 
fore us,  the  world  of  increased  opportunity 
and  wider  freedom  that  our  new  technology 
and  increasing  abundance  make  possible. 
We  have  set  our  faces  toward  the  new 


world  and  we  are  going  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Our  economic  frontiers  can  be  expanded 
only  if  we  follow  sound  public  policies.  We 
must  rely,  as  we  have  always  relied,  upon 
the  spirit  of  initiative  and  free  enterprise. 
But  we  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  follow  policies  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  initiative  and  free  enterprise 
to  succeed.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  wide 
disagreement  on  what  specific  measures  the 
Government  should  adopt  and  for  whose 
benefit. 

The  reactionaries  hold  that  government 
policies  should  be  designed  for  the  special 
benefit  of  small  groups  of  people  who  occupy 
positions  of  wealth  and  influence.  Their 
theory  seems  to  be  that  if  these  groups  are 
prosperous,  they  will  pass  along  some  of 
their  prosperity  to  the  rest  of  us.  This  can 
be  described  as  the  "trickle  down  theory." 

The  vast  majority  of  us  reject  that  theory 
as  totally  wrong. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  more  prosper- 
ity for  all  if  all  groups  have  a  fair  share  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  We  know  that 
the  country  will  achieve  economic  stability 
and  progress  only  if  the  benefits  of  our  pro- 
duction are  widely  distributed  among  all 
its  citizens. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  our 
people — and  not  just  a  privileged  few. 

The  policies  we  advocate  are  based  on 
these  convictions. 

We  maintain  that  farmers,  like  business- 
men, should  receive  a  fair  price  for  the 
products  they  sell. 

We  maintain  that  workers  are  entitled  to 
good  wages  and  to  equality  of  bargaining 
power  with  their  employers. 

We  believe  that  cooperatives  and  small 
business  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
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achieve  success,  and  should  not  be  smothered 
by  monopolies. 

We  hold  that  our  great  natural  resources 
should  be  protected  and  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people,  and  not  exploited 
for  private  greed. 

We  believe  that  old  people  and  the  dis- 
abled should  have  an  assured  income  to  keep 
them  from  being  dependent  on  charity. 

We  believe  that  families  should  have  pro- 
tection against  loss  of  income  resulting  from 
accident,  illness,  or  unemployment. 

We  hold  that  our  citizens  should  have 
decent  housing  at  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay. 

We  believe  in  assuring  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  young  people  in  order  that 
we  may  have  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

We  believe  in  better  health  and  medical 
care  for  everyone — not  for  just  a  few. 

We  hold  that  all  Americans  are  entitled 
to  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
under  the  law,  and  to  equal  participation  in 
our  national  life,  free  from  fear  and 
discrimination. 

Now,  my  friends,  these  are  the  policies  that 
spell  the  progress  for  all  our  people.  They 
are  the  best  assurance  of  prosperity  for 
everyone — including  the  very  people  who  at- 
tack them  most  bitterly.  These  policies 
mean  more  democracy  in  this  country,  and 
not  less.  They  mean  more  personal  freedom 
for  all  Americans,  and  not  less.  They  are 
our  stanch  shield  against  communism  and 
against  every  other  form  of  totalitarianism. 
They  are  the  means  by  which  we  will  achieve 
the  better  world  we  all  seek. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  people  who  oppose 
these  policies.  There  are  people  who  are 
afraid  of  more  democracy  and  greater  free- 
dom for  all  our  citizens  today,  just  as  there 
were  in  Jefferson's  time.  There  are  people 
who  contend  that  these  programs  for  the 


general  welfare  will  cost  too  much,  just  as 
the  reactionaries  in  Jefferson's  day  contended 
that  $15  million  was  too  much  to  pay  for  a 
million  square  miles  of  new  territory.  They 
were  wrong  in  Jefferson's  time,  and  they  are 
just  as  wrong  today. 

The  expenditures  which  we  make  today 
for  the  education,  health,  and  security  of  our 
citizens  are  investments  in  the  future  of  our 
country,  just  as  surely  as  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  an  investment  in  the  future. 

Expenditures  which  we  make  to  develop 
our  natural  resources,  to  conserve  our  soil 
and  our  forests,  and  to  make  cheap  electric 
power  available  to  farms,  homes,  and  fac- 
tories, are  equally  good  investments  in  the 
future  of  this  great  country. 

The  process  of  growth  continues  for  us  just 
as  it  did  in  Jefferson's  day.  If  you  think  back 
over  the  last  20  years  as  they  have  affected 
your  own  community,  you  can  see  that  this 
is  true.  You  will  think  of  the  increase  in 
population,  of  the  new  businesses  that  have 
been  started,  of  the  higher  standards  of  living 
which  you  and  your  neighbors  enjoy. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  this  coun- 
try we  need  to  make  new  investments  in  our 
own  future — we  need  government  policies 
that  will  contribute  to  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  this  great  Nation — just  as  we  needed 
new  territory  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic. 

I  am  not  too  much  worried  by  those  who 
oppose  these  policies.  Between  the  reaction- 
aries of  the  extreme  left  with  their  talk  about 
revolution  and  class  warfare,  and  the  reac- 
tionaries of  the  extreme  right  with  their 
hysterical  cries  of  bankruptcy  and  despair, 
lies  the  way  of  progress.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  the  main  stream  of  American  life 
rolls  steadily  onward  toward  a  better  world. 

As  we  advance,  we  must  expect  constant 
efforts  by  the  reactionaries  to  delay  and  ob- 
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struct  our  progress.  Occasionally,  they  may 
be  able  to  set  us  back — as  they  did  in  the 
80th  Congress. 

The  calamity  of  the  80th  Congress  fell 
upon  us  because  too  many  people  failed  to 
vote  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1946. 
But  when  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
80th  Congress  became  clear,  the  people 
turned  it  out.  And  I  made  a  contribution  to 
that.  In  November  1948  they  elected  a  new 
Congress  which  has  reversed  the  backward 
trend  and  has  made  substantial  progress  in 
many  fields.  Moreover,  I  am  confident  that 
the  8 1  st  Congress  will  accomplish  a  good  deal 
more  next  year  in  its  second  session. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  people  last  November.  I  am 
certain  that  in  1950  the  people  will  express 
themselves  again,  even  more  clearly,  in  favor 
of  progress  and  against  reaction. 

I  am  sure  of  this  because  I  know  the  people 
hold,  in  their  hearts,  a  firm  belief  in  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  the  people  un- 
derstand the  issues  of  today  far  better  than 
most  columnists  or  commentators,  or  the 
selfish  interests  with  all  their  means  of 
propaganda. 

The  people  showed  last  fall  where  they 
stood  on  these  issues.  The  policies  which  I 
now  advocate — and  which  are  being  so  bit- 
terly attacked  by  reactionary  elements — are 
the  very  same  policies  on  which  I  cam- 
paigned last  year  from  one  end  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  other.  I  did  my  level  best  then  to 
explain  to  the  American  people  the  policies 
which  I  support.  No  man — no  matter  how 
reactionary  his  views,  or  how  much  he  may 
disagree  with  me — can  honestly  deny  that 
the  American  people  knew  where  I  stood 


before  the  last  election.  And  they  know 
where  I  stand  right  now! 

But,  my  friends,  the  reactionaries  don't 
believe  in  election  returns.  When  we  under- 
take to  go  forward  with  the  measures  to 
achieve  real  security  and  real  opportunity  for 
all  our  citizens,  the  reactionaries  are  stirred 
to  harsh  and  bitter  criticism.  And  I  thrive 
on  it.  They  do  not  understand  and  they  do 
not  believe  that  these  things  can  be  done. 
They  have  too  little  imagination  and  too 
little  faith  in  the  future  of  their  country  and 
the  powers  of  its  people. 

But  the  people  know  that  these  things  can 
be  done.  They  have  seen  similar  progress 
made  in  their  own  lifetime.  They  have  seen 
this  Nation  rescued  from  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse and  set  on  the  road  to  greater  security 
and  greater  prosperity.  They  know  that  the 
policy  of  working  for  the  general  welfare 
produces  the  best  results. 

The  people  will  not  go  back  to  the  day 
when  their  destinies  were  controlled  by  tight 
litde  groups  of  selfish  men  who  made  their 
policies  in  secret  and  exercised  economic 
control  over  millions  of  people.  They  under- 
stand that  a  growing  country  like  ours  can 
provide  increased  prosperity  and  greater 
freedom  for  its  citizens.  They  propose  to 
see  that  that  is  done. 

And  with  God's  help  it  will  be  done. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  November 
3  the  President  referred  to  Thomas  W.  Walsh,  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Truman  Day  Celebration  and 
chairman  of  the  reception,  Luther  W.  Youngdahl, 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  Edward  K.  Delaney,  Mayor 
of  St.  Paul,  Eric  G.  Hoyer,  Mayor  of  Minneapolis, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  Orville  L.  Freeman,  chairman  of  the  meeting 
at  the  Auditorium  and  State  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic-Farm-Labor  Party. 

The  address  was  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
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251     Radio  Address  as  Part  of  a  Program  Sponsored  by  the 

Independent  Citizens  Committee  for  Lehman  for  Senator. 
'November  5,  1949 

[  Broadcast  from  the  White  House  at  8:53  p.m.  ] 


I  AM  glad  to  appear  on  this  program  and  to 
speak  as  a  Democrat.  I  believe  sincerely  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the 
people,  and  that  its  policies  are  in  the  interest 
of  all  Americans.  I  have  never  hesitated  Jo 
urge  people  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
their  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  our  political  system  functions 
best  when  it  presents  a  clear-cut  issue  to  the 
voters.  This  year,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  voters  have  a  clear-cut  issue  before  them. 
The  decision  they  will  make  next  Tuesday 
is  important  not  only  to  them  but  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  whole 
world. 

The  main  issue  before  the  voters  of  New 
York  State  is  whether  or  not  they  will  have 
a  United  States  Senator  who  will  work  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  sena- 
torial election  is  being  held  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  great 
humanitarian  statesman  of  our  time.  The 
name  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  is  known 
throughout  our  country  for  his  great  achieve- 
ments in  labor  and  welfare  legislation — in 
housing,  in  health,  and  in  social  security — 
achievements  which  have  helped  to  make 
this  country  the  most  progressive  and  the 
most  powerful  democratic  Nation  of  all  time. 
I  hope  that  New  York  will  again  be  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  man 
who  will  carry  on  that  tradtion  of  working 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Governor  Lehman  will  carry  on  that  great 
tradition.    He  is   a  man  worthy  to  take 


Senator  Wagner's  place.  The  people  of 
New  York  know  his  record  as  a  just, 
humane,  and  liberal  chief  executive.  As 
Governor,  he  fought  for  the  same  policies 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  fought  for  as 
President.  I  know  that  Governor  Lehman, 
when  he  comes  to  the  Senate,  will  work  for 
the  liberal  policies  which  mean  greater 
progress  and  a  better  life  for  the  people  of 
New  York  and  of  the  whole  country. 

The  office  of  Senator  from  New  York  is 
an  important  one.  It  should  be  filled  by  a 
man  who  will  truly  express  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  New  York.  It  should  be  filled  by 
a  man  who  believes  in  the  progressive  meas- 
ures that  brought  New  York  to  the  forefront 
among  our  States  in  promoting  the  people's 
welfare.  That  office  should  not  be  filled  by 
a  man  who  would  put  a  stop  to  the  great 
advances  in  social  legislation  that  have  been 
pioneered  by  his  own  State. 

Governor  Lehman  will  bring  to  the  Senate 
a  constructive  and  progressive  approach  to 
domestic  affairs.  He  will  also  bring  wide 
personal  experience  and  mature  wisdom  in 
the  handling  of  our  foreign  relations.  He 
knows  at  first  hand  the  nature  of  our  inter- 
national problems. 

As  head  of  the  greatest  worldwide  relief 
and  rehabilitation  effort  in  history,  Governor 
Lehman  proved  himself  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  best  kind  of  international 
statesman  and  public  servant.  He  has  won 
universal  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  grew 
out  of  the  war.  Above  all,  he  knows  the 
value  of  peace.    As  a  United  States  Senator 
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Herbert  Lehman  will  strengthen  our  efforts 
to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  mankind. 

I  am  glad  this  program  also  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  people  of  New 
York  City,  where  important  city  elections 
are  being  held. 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  a  fine  record  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  people  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war.  His  re- 
election will  assure  the  continuation  of  a 


progressive  and  efficient  government  for  our 
Nation's  largest  city. 

I  hope  that  on  November  8th  the  citizens 
of  New  York  will  vote  for  Herbert  Lehman, 
William  O'Dwyer,  and  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

note:  The  President  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  The  program  was  carried  on  a 
New  York  statewide  broadcast. 

Both  Mr.  Lehman  and  Mr.  O'Dwyer  were  elected 
to  the  posts  that  they  were  seeking. 
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Remarks  at  the  Women's  National  Democratic  Club  Dinner. 
November  8,  1949 


Madam  President,  Madam  Chairman,  Mrs, 
Wilson,  distinguished  guests,  and  fellow 
Democrats: 

It  certainly  is  a  most  happy  evening.  This 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  nicest  gatherings  I 
have  ever  attended.  It  is  always  a  pleasure, 
of  course,  to  meet  with  Democrats,  and  when 
we  can  meet  with  that  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  Women's  Democratic  Club, 
that  makes  among  the  greatest  contributions 
to  Democratic  victory,  it  is  more  than  a 
pleasure. 

I  am  very  certain  that  every  woman  in 
the  great  State  of  New  York  has  been  doing 
her  duty  today,  as  a  result  of  those  returns. 
That  means  she  has  made  the  old  man  go  to 
the  polls,  and  she  has  gone  herself  and  voted. 
That  is  really  what  counts. 

You  know,  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  are  not  always  appreciative  of 
their  privileges.  They  neglect  the  very 
thing  that  gives  them  the  liberties  which 
we  all  enjoy.  They  do  not,  when  they  have 
the  opportunity,  exercise  the  right  to  vote. 

We  must  try — and  the  women  of  this 
country  are  trying — to  instill  into  all  the 
people  the  necessity  for  exercising  that  duty 
and  that  privilege  under  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States,  which  gives  you  the  right 
to  vote. 

If  you  didn't  have  that  right,  you  would 
be  marching  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
White  House  with  banners,  saying,  "Votes 
for  Women — Votes  for  Women — Votes  for 
Women." 

Now  you  have  the  right,  yet  only  about 
50  percent  of  us  vote.  I  will  tell  you  that  2 
percent  more  women  vote  than  the  men,  and 
if  we  don't  look  out — if  we  don't  look  out! — 
we  will  probably  have  a  feminine  govern- 
ment some  day.  I  don't  think  the  country 
would  be  any  worse  off,  do  you? 

I  am  exceedingly  happy  if  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Daily  News  are 
correct,  that  we  have  won  a  victory  in  New 
York — which  will  have  a  very  decided  effect 
on  the  elections  in  1950. 

When  we  win  that  sort  of  victory,  in  a  year 
such  as  this,  we  assume  a  much  greater  re- 
sponsibility from  now  on  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past  year. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  responsibility 
thrust  upon  the  Democratic  Party  as  the 
party  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  elec- 
tions in  1948 — as  I  have  to  reiterate  time  and 
again,  a  surprise  election  to  a  lot  of  people. 
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But  the  Democratic  platform  set  out  cer- 
tain things  which  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  ac- 
complish. And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  first  session  of  the  81st  Congress  did  a 
remarkable  job,  and  the  second  session  of  the 
8 1  st  Congress  is  going  to  do  a  better  job,  as  a 
result  of  these  elections  today. 

And  I  am  more  than  convinced  that  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  the  people, 
will  continue  to  do  that  job  for  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world. 

We  have  two  great  objects,  as  set  out  in 
the  Democratic  platform:  that  is  the  welfare 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Back  in  1918 — 1917  and  1918 — that  great 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  had  a  vision  of 
a  world  association  of  nations  that  would 
spend  its  time  working  out  the  differences 
between  nations  to  keep  peace  in  the  world. 
His  own  country  did  not  support  him  in 
that,  and  we  had  to  fight  another  world  war 
as  a  result  of  that  situation  to  find  out  what 
our  duty  in  the  world  is. 

I  told  that  great  statesman,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  the  other  day,  when  he 
paid  me  an  official  visit,  a  few  things  about 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  was  tell- 
ing me  that  India  had  been  a  colony  and 
that  India  had  been  made  an  independent 
commonwealth,  and  that  they  would  have 
tremendous  difficulties.  And  I  reminded 
him  that  the  United  States  of  America  had 
been  a  colony  under  the  same  government 
under  which  India  had  been  a  colony,  and 
that  we  had  spent  80  years  trying  to  find  out 
what  we  really  wanted  to  do,  and  we  finally 
had  to  whip  ourselves  before  we  found  out 
what  we  wanted  to  do  at  home;  and  then  we 
had  to  fight  two  world  wars  to  find  out  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  the  world — and  I  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  India  would  not  have  to  go 


through  with  that  sort  of  program  before 
India  arrived  at  its  place  in  the  world.  And 
I  am  sure  that  India  will  not  have  to  go 
through  that  sort  of  program.  And  I  am 
sure  that  India  will  arrive  at  its  place  in  the 
world  without  having  to  fight  two  world 
wars. 

What  we  want  now,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  peace  in  the  world.  We  are  going  to 
get  that  peace.  I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here  that  we  will  get  that  peace  in  the  world, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  beginning 
to  find  out  that  there  are  enough  of  the  good 
things  in  life  in  the  world  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  world  to  have 
his  fair  share  of  those  good  things. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  working  for.  We 
are  going  to  work  for  that  situation  to  take 
place  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  ap- 
proaching it  closer  and  closer  every  day  and 
every  year.  And  the  Democratic  Party  is  the 
backbone  of  that  program.  I  am  just  as  sure 
as  I  stand  here  that  we  will  work  out  a  situa- 
tion in  the  world  as  a  whole,  so  that  the 
world  will  live  at  peace. 

Everybody  has  been  discussing  point  4  of 
the  inaugural  address  of  January  the  20th — 
which  a  great  many  people  thought  I  would 
not  deliver.  Now,  that  point  4  is  just  as 
simple  as  this:  there  are  resources  in  the 
world  which,  if  properly  developed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  in  which  those  re- 
sources are  situated,  will  contribute  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  those  countries 
but  to  the  welfare  of  all  their  neighbors,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  somewhat  famous  for  the  technical 
knowledge  which  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate under  this  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  present 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  know-how, 
and  that  knowledge,  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  in  these  other  great  countries 
for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  those  countries,  and  not  for  their  exploita- 
tion.   That  is  what  point  4  means. 

We  have  immense  stores  of  capital  in  this 
country.  This  country  was  developed  by 
capital  from  France  and  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
Nearly  every  great  railroad  in  this  country, 
to  some  extent,  was  financed  by  investments 
from  one  or  the  other  of  those  countries. 
I  know,  because  I  made  an  investigation, 
when  I  was  in  the  Senate,  of  the  financial 
resources  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  were  those  railroads  fi- 
nanced, but  many  of  our  mining  enterprises, 
and  many  of  our  other  great  enterprises  were 
financed  by  foreign  capital. 

But  when  World  War  I  came  along,  that 
capital  invested  in  this  country  was  spent 
in  this  country  for  munitions  of  war.  And 
when  World  War  II  came  along,  the  rest  of 
those  investments  were  spent  by  those  coun- 
tries trying  to  save  themselves  from  dictator- 
ship. 

Now  we  on  our  side  have  been  endeavor- 
ing, by  the  expenditure  of  certain  funds, 
and  the  investment  of  certain  funds  which 
we  call  the  Marshall  plan,  to  revive  those 
countries  which  exhausted  themselves  in  the 
fight  for  liberty. 

When  we  have  done  that,  we  will  still  have 
an  immense  well  of  uninvested  capital  in  this 
United  States  which  can  be  used,  not  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  but  by  the 
owners  of  that  capital  for  the  development  of 
these  immense  resources  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
in  South  America,  in  Australia,  in  Indonesia, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  which  has  re- 
sources inexhaustible. 

I  stand  in  my  office  and  look  at  a  globe 
which  General  Eisenhower  gave  me  when  I 
was  in  Frankfurt,  on  the  way  to  Potsdam. 
That  globe  was  the  one  he  used  to  win  the 
war  in  Europe.  It  is  a  great  big  thing,  about 
that  big  [indicating].   And  I  turn  that  globe 


around  so  that  all  the  trouble  spots  in  the 
world  are  up,  and  I  can  look  across  the  room 
and  see  what  is  going  on — I  hope  I  can  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

I  see  immense  undeveloped  rivers  and 
valleys  all  over  the  world  that  would  make 
TV  As  and  Columbia  Valley  developments. 
I  see  untold  resources  in  South  America,  in 
Canada,  and  in  Africa.  All  it  needs  to  get  it 
into  the  markets  of  the  world  is  somebody 
who  knows  the  technical  approach  to  their 
development. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  Rivers  can 
be  brought  back  and  turned  again  into  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  In  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that  valley  supported  from  12  to  25 
million  people,  all  the  time,  in  luxury — and 
can  do  it  again.  And  that  will  make  their 
neighbors  rich.  And  they  have  the  resources 
with  which  to  make  that  development  pos- 
sible, if  they  are  shown  how  to  do  it.  I  can 
name  you  place  after  place  around  this  globe 
where  that  sort  of  situation  exists.  And  that, 
my  friends,  when  it  is  properly  developed, 
means  peace  in  the  world,  because  most  wars 
are  fought  for  economic  reasons,  or  because 
some  country  is  overpopulated,  or  because 
some  country  wants  some  riches  that  some 
other  country  has. 

If  we  follow  through  on  the  leadership  and 
the  support  of  the  United  Nations — which 
we  are  now  doing — some  time  or  other,  I 
hope,  before  you  are  a  great  deal  older,  the 
light  will  break  upon  the  world,  and  with  the 
Lord's  help  we  will  have  peace  and  proper 
development — for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind 
everywhere  on  this  earth. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:20  p.m.  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening 
words  referred  to  Mrs.  Julien  Friant,  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club,  Mrs.  Edward 
Megis,  chairman  of  the  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  widow  of  the  former  President.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India. 
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the  president,  [i.]  Some  of  the  boys  up 
here  in  the  front  row  are  making  fun  of  my 
certificate  as  an  honorary  airline  transport 
pilot,  with  all  ratings  authorized.  I  was  try- 
ing this  morning  to  get  volunteers  for  my 
first  flight,  and  I  couldn't  get  any. 
[Laughter] 
Q.  Get  some  Republicans,  Mr.  President! 

q.  nigo. 

Charles  G.  Ross,  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent: May 1  says  she'll  go. 

Q.  What  can  I  lose!    [Laughter] 

the  president.  I  am — if  you  want  to  ask 
questions,  go  ahead. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  persist- 
ent rumors  that  some  thought  is  being  given 
among  some  administration  people  to  raise 
the  price  of  gold  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
national  debt? 

the  president.  Categorically,  no.  As  long 
as  I  am  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
value  of  gold  is  fixed. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  printed 
rumor,  I  think  in  the  United  States  News, 
that  someone  in  Washington — this  adminis- 
tration— is  planning  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Supreme  Court  again  by  two  members, 
one  Republican,  one  Democrat.  Have  you 
heard  of  that? 

the  president.  I  wonder — I  wonder  who 
is  trying  to  do  that?    I  hadn't  heard  of  it. 

Q.  The  United  States  News  publishes  it, 
I  think. 

the  president.  Oh,  that's  a  very  reliable 
sheet.  [Laughter]  But  I  have  no  authority 
for  the  publication. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  that? 

*Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
name  James  Barker  of  Sears  and  Roebuck 
chairman  of  the  Munitions  Board? 

the  president.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  other  candidate? 

THE   PRESIDENT.  No. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  an  elec- 
tion this  week.  Do  you  have  any  comment 
about  it? 

the  president.  I  commented  on  that  elec- 
tion, I  think,  very  fully  on  the  night  of  the 
Women's  Democratic  Club  dinner.  It  was 
published  in  all  the  papers. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  the 
word  "mandate"  is  being  batted  around 
again.  The  day  after  election  last  fall,  your 
friends  said  you  had  a  mandate  to  do  this  and 
that,  and  your  ill-wishers  said  you  had  no 
such  mandate.  Now  that  is  being  done 
again. 

the  president.  Well  now 

Q.  What  do  you  feel  about  a  mandate 
again? 

the  president.  do  you  use  the  word 

"mandate"  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used 
by  the  United  Nations,  or  do  you  mean  a 
local  colloquialism? 

Q.  Local  colloquialism. 

the  president.  The  Democratic  Platform 
sets  out  what  the  campaign  was  fixed  on. 
When  the  Democrats  win  an  election  they 
have  authority — call  it  a  mandate,  if  you 
want  to — from  the  people  to  carry  out  that 
Democratic  Platform.  That's  all  I  am 
trying  to  do.  I  think  this  will  make  it  easier 
to  carry  out  the  Democratic  Platform. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  reports  this  week  that  you 
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have  sent  a  very  strongly  worded  letter  to 
Secretary  Krug? 

the  president.  No,  no  comment.  No 
comment.2 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
some  talk  out  in  St.  Louis  about  the  Jef- 
ferson River  Park  Memorial.  Have  you 
changed  your  attitude  on  that — completion 
of  that  project? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  not.  I  was  for 
that  Jefferson  Memorial  project  before  it 
started,  and  I  have  been  for  it  all  along,  and 
I  am  going  to  continue  to  be  for  it.  I  hope 
it  will  be  finished  sometime  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Q.  Do  you  know  about 

the  president.  Pardon  me — he  didn't 
finish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  details,  as  to 
what  they  are  planning? 

the  president.  No.  I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  reached 
a  decision  yet  on  the  plan  advanced  by  Sena- 
tor Green  and  Congressman  McCormack  to 
allocate  ECA  money  for  the  purchase  of 
textiles? 

the  president.  Purchase  of  what? 

Q.  Textiles — in  this  country,  for  sale  to 
Germany  and  other 

the  president.  Well,  that's  a  matter  for 
ECA.  That's  a  matter  for  ECA  to  decide. 
That  has  been  put  up  to  ECA,  not  up  to  me. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  effect  will 
the  election  have  on  the  future  of  John 
Foster  Dulles  in  the  nonpartisan 

the  president.  I  think  you  had  rather  put 
that  question  up  to  John  Foster  Dulles.  He 
runs  his  own  business.  I  am  not  running  it 
for  him.  I  didn't  put  him  in  the  race  for 
Senator. 


2  See  Item  255. 


Q.  Is  he  likely  to  be  reappointed  as  the 
delegate 

the  president.  I  have  not  given  that  any 
consideration. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  point,  do  you 
see  any  reason  for  modification  of  the  bi- 
partisan attitude  on  foreign  policy? 

the  president.  Why  certainly  not.  Of 
course  there  isn't  any  reason,  except  in  Bertie 
McCormick's  mind,  or  Hearst's.  They  are 
isolationists,  if  you  remember. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
some  speculation  in  the  Indian  press  about 
the  possibility  that  the  Premier  of  Pakistan, 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  might  be  visiting  this 
country? 

the  president.  It  has  been  under  consid- 
eration. 

Q.  It  has  been  under  consideration? 

the  president.  Yes. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  the  preview  of  the  Austrian 
art  exhibit? 

the  president.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  it.  I  enjoyed  the  visit  down  there  very 
much.  And  it's  well  worth  seeing.  I  am 
advertising  the  art  gallery  now.  I  hope  you 
will  all  go  down  and  see  the  Hapsburg  col- 
lection.  It  is  well  worth  the  visit. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  Mr.  Lewis  sending  his  miners 
back  to  work,  with  the  threat  of  another 
strike  at  the  end  of  this  month? 

the  president.  No  comment.  His  picture 
is  there,  on  the  front  page  of  the  Post.  Take 
a  look  at  it!  [Laughter] 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know 
whether  there  have  been  any  further  atomic 
explosions  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  one 
that  you  reported? 

the  president.  There  have  not  been,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

[14.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  if  you 
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think  the  steel  and  coal  strikes  would  have 
been  settled  if  they  hadn't  had  Taft-Hartley 
hanging  over  them  ? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. You  will  have  to  ask  the  heads  of  the 
steel  companies  and  ask  the  negotiators  for 
the  unions.  Maybe  you  can  get  an  answer. 
I  can't  give  you  one. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  your  reply 
to  my  question  about  the  Premier  of  Pakistan 
mean  that  you  had  actually  given  him 

the  president.  No — no.  I  said  it  had  been 
under  consideration.  The  matter  will  be 
attended  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  due 
course. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
reports  by  the  State  Department  on  the 
Mexican  loan  negotiations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  None. 

Q.  Are  they  still  in  progress? 

the  president.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose 
they  are. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us 
about  your  talk  with  Cardinal  Dougherty 
yesterday? 

the  president.  The  Cardinal  paid  a  cour- 
tesy call  on  me.  We  discussed  various 
matters  in  which  we  are  both  interested. 
Had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  the  Cardinal. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe 
it  correct  policy  to  stop  dismantlement  of  the 
western  part  of  Germany? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Stop  what? 

Q.  Dismantlement? 

the  president.  That  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  foreign  ministers  in  Europe, 


and  I  have  no  comment  on  it. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Bolivian 
Ambassador  called  on  a  special  mission  the 
other  day.  Did  they  invite  you  to  visit 
Bolivia? 

the  president.  Yes,  they  always  have  in- 
vited me. 

Q.  Will  you  be  able  to  accept? 

the  president.  I  don't  think  so. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  idea 
that  out  of  the  foreign  ministers'  meeting 
will  come  an  approach  to  better  relations 
with  Russia? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  feeling,  sir,  that  we  will 
get  anywhere  with  Russia? 

the  president.  I  hope  so.  I  hope  so.  I 
have  always  been  hopeful  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Do  we  have,  sir,  any  mediums  of 
getting  together? 

the  president.  Regular  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. Just  the  same  as  they  have  always 
been. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  case  of  no 
settlement  in  coal,  do  you  have  any  plans  to 
try  to  keep  the  mines  running  after  Novem- 
ber 30th? 

the  president.  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  two  hundred  and  fifth 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  November  10, 
1949. 


254    Address  at  a  Luncheon  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.    November  n,  1949 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice: 

I  congratulate  the  National  Conference  of 


Christians  and  Jews  on  another  year  of 
widespread  and  effective  work  in  the 
cause  of  human  brotherhood  at  home  and 
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abroad.  I  assure  you  of  my  support  and 
enthusiasm  for  your  program  for  the  coming 
year,  and  in  particular,  for  your  Brotherhood 
Week,  which  is  to  be  held  next  February. 

I  know  of  no  organization  that  renders 
greater  service  to  the  basic  principles  on 
which  this  country  is  founded  than  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
This  country  is  founded  upon  an  ideal — the 
ideal  of  the  equality  of  men  before  God  and 
under  the  law.  On  the  basis  of  this  ideal, 
we  have  created  a  Nation  composed  of 
people  from  many  lands  with  many  faiths 
and  many  beliefs.  Here  in  this  country 
men  of  different  traditions  and  different 
faiths  have  worked  together  for  the  common 
good. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Arlington,  where  I  laid  a  wreath  on 
the  grave  of  an  American  hero.  No  Ameri- 
can knows,  no  real  American  cares,  whether 
that  man  was  a  Catholic,  a  Jew,  or  a  Protes- 
tant, or  what  his  origin  and  color  were. 
That  grave — the  grave  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier — symbolizes  our  faith  in  unity. 

We  have  achieved  our  unity  in  this  coun- 
try, not  by  eliminating  our  differences  in 
religion  and  tradition,  not  by  hiding  or  sup- 
pressing our  political  and  economic  conflicts, 
but  by  holding  to  a  concept  which  rises  above 
them  all,  the  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

The  first  step  of  every  enemy  of  this 
country  has  always  been  to  attempt  to  sep- 
arate the  different  strands  of  faith  and  belief 
out  of  which  this  Nation  has  been  woven. 
Our  enemies  have  tried  to  set  up  group 
against  group,  faith  against  faith — to  create 
prejudice  and  to  spread  hate  and  distrust 
among  our  people. 

The  great  service  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  is  to  fight 
against  the  forces  of  intolerance,  to  bring 
light  to  the  dark  by-ways  of  prejudice,  and 


to  spread  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  brother- 
hood which  unites  our  country.  This 
is  a  great  patriotic  service,  and  the  country 
is  indebted  to  the  men  and  women  in  this 
organization  who  have  given  so  much  of 
their  effort  and  substance  in  performing  it. 

In  looking  over  your  record  of  per- 
formance for  the  last  year,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  your  comprehensive  day-to-day 
program  of  education.  Your  efforts  to  pro- 
mote understanding  and  eliminate  prejudice 
have  extended  to  almost  every  kind  of  orga- 
nization in  our  society.  You  have  reached 
not  only  the  schools  and  the  colleges,  not  only 
the  churches  and  synagogues,  but  factories 
and  shops,  the  press,  the  radio  and  the 
movies,  and  organizations  of  veterans, 
women,  and  young  people.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  go  on  to  reach  more  of  these  groups 
and  bring  your  message  to  every  agency  that 
helps  shape  those  attitudes  of  mind  which 
are  important  to  good  citizenship. 

This  fine  work  by  your  organization  will 
reach  its  peak  again  next  February  in 
Brotherhood  Week.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  again  as  Honorary 
chairman  of  that  event.  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  notable  success  under  the  leader- 
ship of  my  friend  John  Sullivan,  and  with 
the  help  of  those  associated  with  him,  who 
are  gathered  here  today  and  who  are 
listening  in. 

The  greatest  strength  of  this  organization 
lies  in  its  fundamental  principles.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  has 
rightly  recognized  that  the  true  foundation 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  belief  in  God. 
The  only  sure  bedrock  of  human  brother- 
hood is  the  knowledge  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  mankind. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  there  have 
been  some  movements  inspired  by  a  desire 
for  brotherhood  and  greater  justice  among 
men  which  have  denied  or  forgotten  the  re- 
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ligious  foundation  of  those  ideals.  Sooner 
or  later  these  movements  have  wavered  and 
lost  their  way.  They  have  become  self- 
centered;  they  have  set  up  their  own  interests 
as  the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  they  have  degenerated  from  movements 
of  liberation  into  movements  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  We  can  succeed  in  achieving 
brotherhood  only  if  we  acknowledge  that  the 
ideal  of  brotherhood  is  something  outside  or 
above  us,  something  by  which  we  in  our  turn 
will  also  be  judged. 

All  the  great  religions  represented  in  this 
organization,  whatever  their  differences, 
acknowledge  this  belief  in  God  as  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  mankind.  For  us, 
therefore,  brotherhood  is  not  only  a  generous 
impulse,  but  also  a  divine  command. 
Others  may  be  moved  into  brotherhood  only 
by  sentiment.  We  acknowledge  brother- 
hood as  a  religious  duty. 

All  the  faiths  represented  here  claim  as  a 
common  heritage  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  The  prophets  were 
among  the  first  of  men  who  saw  that  the 
concept  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  required 
men  to  do  justice  to  one  another.  They 
called  on  the  people  of  their  day,  just  as  they 
call  on  us  today,  not  only  to  recognize  the 
humanity  of  others,  but  also  to  work  un- 
ceasingly for  the  achievement  of  a  greater 
justice  in  human  relations. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  God,  therefore, 
can  never  be  content  to  live  for  ourselves 
alone.  We  must  always  be  working  to  elimi- 
nate injustice,  and  to  create  a  society  which 
carries  out  our  ideals. 

If  we  look  at  ourselves  in  the  true  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  we  must  acknowledge  that  in 
the  United  States  there  are  instances  of  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  because  of  differ- 
ence in  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
But  we  are  working  diligently  to  overcome 
these  violations  of  the  fundamental  faith 


which  holds  us  together.  It  is  encouraging  to 
see  that  Americans  all  over  the  country  are 
growing  more  and  more  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem. 

I  have  asked  that  our  Federal  Government 
take  an  active  part  in  this  effort  to  achieve 
greater  justice.  I  have  called  for  legislation 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens,  to  as- 
sure their  equal  particiaption  in  national  life, 
and  to  reduce  discrimination  based  upon 
prejudice.  In  view  of  the  fundamental  faith 
of  this  country  and  the  clear  language  of  our 
Constitution,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do 
otherwise  than  adopt  such  legislation. 

We  must  strive  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
to  defend  human  rights  and  to  expand  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom.  We  have  taken  a 
firm  stand  in  the  councils  of  the  United 
Nations  against  the  violation  of  human 
rights.  With  the  help  of  your  organization 
and  others  like  it,  we  have  been  able  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  United  Nations  in 
developing  such  historic  international  docu- 
ments as  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  Convention  on  Genocide. 

Furthermore,  we  realize  that  economic 
progress  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  brother- 
hood that  we  desire  for  all  mankind.  That 
is  why  we  are  striving  with  other  nations  to 
create  world  economic  conditions  in  which 
people  may  achieve  freedom  and  dignity. 
That  is  why  we  are  undertaking  our  pro- 
grams of  economic  assistance  and  putting 
forward  our  proposals  for  helping  underde- 
veloped regions  of  the  world  to  achieve  a 
better  standard  of  living  through  their  own 
efforts. 

The  task  of  achieving  greater  justice  and 
freedom  will  be  long  and  it  will  be  difficult. 
The  beliefs  on  which  we  have  founded  our 
form  of  government,  and  our  hope  of  a  better 
world,  are  under  attack.  In  various  parts  of 
the  world  today,  human  rights  and  freedom 
are   being   deliberately   violated    and    sup- 
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pressed.  Men  and  women  are  being  system- 
atically persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs. 
Campaigns  are  being  waged  to  turn  religion 
into  a  tool  of  the  state. 

These  things  are  not  only  morally  wrong — 
they  threaten  to  undo  the  slow  and  hard-won 
achievements  of  civilization.  They  represent 
a  new  barbarism,  more  terrible  than  that  of 
ancient  times.  These  are  the  acts  of  men 
who  conceive  of  other  men  as  slaves,  and  not 
as  brethren. 

My  friends,  I  am  doing  everything  of 
which  I  am  capable  to  organize  the  moral 
forces  of  the  world  to  meet  this  situation. 
I  am  trying  to  get  all  those  people  who  look 
up  and  who  know  that  there  is  a  greater 
power  than  man  in  the  universe  to  organize 
themselves  to  meet  those  who  look  down 
and  who  are  stricdy  materialistic.  That  is 
what  we  are  up  against. 

The  defense  of  mankind  against  these  at- 
tacks lies  in  the  faith  we  profess — the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  Men  and  women  who  have  this 
faith  will  refuse  to  bow  to  force.  They  will 
refuse  to  worship  the  power  of  the  state. 
They  will  refuse  to  set  their  own  nation 
or  their  own  group  above  criticism.  For  they 
understand  that  above  all  these  works  of 
men  there  is  the  eternal  standard  of  God  by 
which  we  shall  all  be  judged. 


It  is  only  the  people  of  religious  faith 
throughout  the  world  who  have  the  power 
to  overcome  the  force  of  tyranny.  It  is  in 
their  beliefs  that  the  path  can  be  found  to 
justice  and  freedom.  Their  religious  con- 
cepts are  the  only  sure  foundation  of  the 
democratic  ideal. 

To  them,  therefore,  we  must  extend  the 
hand  of  brotherhood.  This  is  a  task  for  all 
men  of  good  will,  working  together  every- 
where. There  can  be  no  higher  challenge 
than  to  build  a  world  of  freedom  and  justice, 
a  world  in  which  all  men  are  brothers. 
That  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  must  strive 
with  all  our  strength. 

Sustained  and  strengthened  by  one  an- 
other, we  can  go  forward,  under  God,  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
confront  us.  With  His  help,  mankind  will 
come  at  last  to  a  world  where  peace,  freedom 
and  justice  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  people 
everywhere. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening  words 
referred  to  Everett  R.  Chinchy,  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews;  John  L. 
Sullivan,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  general 
chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week  for  1950,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  luncheon;  and  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  address  was  broadcast  over  the 
radio. 


255    Letter  Accepting  Resignation  of  Julius  A.  Krug  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.    November  n,  1949 


Dear  Cap: 

Your  letter  of  November  tenth  confirms 
the  wish  you  had  often  expressed  in  our 
previous  talks  and  leaves  me  no  alternative. 
I  therefore  accept  reluctantly  and  with  sin- 
cere regret  your  resignation  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  effective  as  you  desire,  as  of 
December  first  next. 


The  outcome  of  the  elections  earlier  this 
week,  as  you  thoughtfully  wrote,  registers  a 
popular  conviction  that  increases  our  respon- 
sibility. We  have  indeed  done  a  pretty 
good  job  in  accomplishing  our  objecitves.  In 
government,  as  in  every  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity, the  work  is  never  done.  We  must  go 
forward  with  progress,  remembering  always 
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that  the  only  evidence  of  life  is  growth. 

Particularly  in  the  great  Department 
which  you  have  administered  now  for  the 
better  part  of  four  years  is  this  true.  The 
people  of  this  entire  nation  have  a  stake  in 
the  steady  development  of  our  incalculable 
resources  in  the  great  western  domain.  It 
would  be  hazardous  to  the  nation  to  accept 
the  "status  quo."  As  you  wisely  observe, 
hostility  to  change  is  too  often  inspired  by 
narrow  timidity  and  selfish  fear. 

For  all  that  you  have  done  to  translate 
administration  policy  into  action  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  you  have  my  hearty 


gratitude  and  appreciation.  It  is  reassuring 
to  know,  as  you  leave  the  Department,  that 
we  will  have  your  continued  support  in  the 
development  of  the  western  program. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  continued 
happiness  and  success, 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Julius  A.  Krug,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Mr.  Krug  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  February  26,  1946,  until  December  1,  1949. 
His  letter  of  resignation  was  released  with  the 
President's  reply. 


256    Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women,  Inc.    November  15,  1949 


THANK  YOU,  Congressman  Dawson.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  introduced  by  a  Congress- 
man with  whom  I  have  worked  so  closely, 
and  who  is  a  real  friend  to  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Bethune,  Madame  Pandit,  Dr.  Bunche, 
distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  tonight  and 
to  join  with  you  in  this  observance  of  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  note  also  that  this  is  the  14th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  and  the  last  convention  at  which 
the  founder-president,  Mrs.  Bethune,  will 
preside. 

A  significant  feature  of  your  conventions 
for  many  years  has  been  an  evening  devoted 
to  the  furtherance  of  international  good  will 
and  understanding.  This  was  true  when  the 
United  Nations  was  in  its  formative  stage 
during  the  proceedings  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
and  again  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 


meeting  when  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  adopted. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  a  spe- 
cial reason  for  the  close  and  sympathetic 
interest  with  which  we  have  followed  the 
growth  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  early 
years  of  our  own  Federal  Union,  the  separate 
States  found  it  necessary  to  unite  for  mutual 
defense  and  the  promotion  of  the  common 
welfare.  That  was  a  hard  task  because  local 
pride  and  local  patriotism  had  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  regional  blocs.  Nevertheless,  out 
of  that  first  loose  confederation  of  States  our 
present  Federal  Union  emerged,  with  a  Con- 
stitution which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
has  proved  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  we 
have  achieved  the  greatest  welfare  for  the 
common  man  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  how  long  it  took, 
and  how  difficult  it  was,  to  get  the  States  to 
unite  in  the  United  States  as  we  know  it  now. 
Let  us  not  be  too  impatient  at  the  seemingly 
slow  progress  we  are  now  making  toward 
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the  goal  of  world  peace — a  goal  which,  de- 
spite all  difficulties,  we  shall  certainly  attain. 

In  the  course  of  time,  I  am  sure  that  the 
same  patience,  the  same  tolerance,  and  the 
same  respect  for  individual  differences  that 
enabled  the  thirteen  States  to  become  the 
United  States  of  America,  will  lead  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  ideals  expressed  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

I  am  confident  that  the  United  Nations 
will  grow  to  the  point  where  national  inter- 
ests will  be  harmonized  in  a  drive  toward  the 
great  objectives  of  lasting  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all  mankind. 

While  the  individual  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  working  to  compose  their 
differences  by  the  peaceful  processes  of  con- 
ciliation and  negotiation,  they  are  also  mov- 
ing vigorously  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
ideals  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  our  own 
American  history  and  tradition.  Our  own 
founding  fathers  were  deeply  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  individual  liberties  under 
the  Federal  Union.  The  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  formu- 
lated these  principles  in  a  great  document 
which  can  apply  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth — the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  American  people  have  had  a  tradi- 
tional policy  for  the  administration  of  terri- 
tories of  the  world  not  yet  ready  for  self- 
government.  From  the  beginning,  we  have 
adopted  the  view  that  such  territories  as  came 
into  our  possession  were  held  by  us  as  trust- 
ees, and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  develop  their 
economies  and  their  political  institutions  to 
the  point  where  their  peoples,  if  they  so  de- 
sired, would  be  able  to  enter  the  family  of 
nations  on  a  basis  of  equal  partnership. 

No  other  great  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  done  such  a  thing  as  that. 

We  welcome  the  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  encouragement  it  has 


provided  to  the  political  aspirations  of  many 
peoples.  The  great  movement  toward  self- 
government,  which  is  now  going  forward  in 
many  territories  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices, is  symbolized  tonight  by  the  presence 
of  the  United  Nations  Director  of  Trustee- 
ship, Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

The  United  Nations  is  already  receiving 
new  strength  from  lands  whose  peoples  have 
achieved  self-government  under  democratic 
institutions.  The  Government  of  India  is 
already  playing  a  leading  role  among  the 
new  nations  of  Asia,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
see  here  tonight  the  gracious  Ambassador  of 
India,  Madame  Pandit. 

Political  independence  has  little  meaning 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  full  economic 
development.  There  are  vast  areas  of  the 
world  today  where  whole  populations  do  not 
have  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  even  though 
their  countries  are  rich  in  natural  resources. 
Such  countries  need  capital  for  economic  de- 
velopment, and  they  need  the  benefits  of 
modern  technology  and  engineering.  These 
needs  cannot  be  met  by  the  old  colonialism 
with  its  fostering  of  political  dependency  and 
its  economic  exploitation.  The  economic 
growth  of  these  underdeveloped  areas  must 
and  will  move  forward  in  the  interest  of  the 
peoples  of  those  areas,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  democratic  fair  deal- 
ing. Such  a  forward  movement  will  serve 
not  only  the  best  interest  of  the  more  highly 
developed  countries,  but  it  will  also  serve  the 
common  interest  of  all  nations  in  the  con- 
tinual improvement  of  the  living  standards 
of  mankind.  In  these  great  enterprises,  I 
know  we  shall  have  the  continued  support  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  this  organization  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
who  is  retiring  this  year.  I  am  sure  that 
Mrs.  Bethune's  retirement  as  president  of 
this  organization  will  not  mean  her  retire- 
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ment  from  public  life.  That  is  something 
we  should  all  hate  to  see.  She  brought 
to  the  National  Youth  Administration  a 
conviction  that  its  program  must  reach  all 
young  people  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or 
color.  She  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  worked  for  better  housing  and  for 
larger  employment  opportunities  through 
improved  training  and  through  the  exten- 
sion of  fair  employment  practices.  Mrs. 
Bethune  remained  until  recently  the  presi- 
dent of  a  unique  educational  institution, 
Bethune-Cookman  College,  which  she 
founded  and  developed  to  serve  Negro 
youth,  and  which  stands  as  a  monument  to 
her  vision,  her  energy,  and  her  faith. 

All  of  us  who  are  here  tonight  have  a 
deep  interest  in  that  great  enterprise — the 
extension  of  freedom  and  opportunity  to  all 
our  citizens  without  racial  or  religious 
discrimination.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  made,  and  we  are  making,  progress  in 
this  cause.    We  are  awakened  as  never  be- 


fore to  the  true  meaning  of  equality — 
equality  in  the  economic  world.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  advance  in  our  program 
of  bringing  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  all  citizens.  In  that  great  cause 
there  is  no  retreat  and  no  retirement,  and  I 
know  Mrs.  Bethune  is  going  to  stand  by  me 
as  she  has  from  the  beginning. 

Mrs.  Bethune,  as  you  retire  from  the 
presidency  of  this  organization,  I  join  with 
your  members  in  thanking  you  for  your 
leadership,  which  will  forever  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  seek  to  carry  forward  the 
noble  purposes  to  which  your  life  has  been 
devoted. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:05  p.m.  in  the  De- 
partmental Auditorium  in  Washington.  In  his 
opening  remarks  he  referred  to  Representative 
William  L.  Dawson  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  retiring  founder-president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women;  Madame  Vijaya  Lakshmi 
Pandit,  Ambassador  of  India  to  the  United  States; 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  United  Nations  Director  of 
Trusteeship. 


257    Remarks  Upon  Accepting  Report  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the 
U.N.  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
November  16,  1949 


I  AM  very  happy  to  accept  this  report  from 
the  United  States  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  effective  work  the  Committee  has 
done  in  keeping  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  touch  with  this  important  activity 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  report  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  a 
great  humanitarian  effort  to  meet  the 
emergency  needs  of  children  growing  out  of 
the  war.  I  note  that  this  is  entitled  "Con- 
sider These  Children."    Those  three  words 


convey  a  message  I  should  like  to  send  across 
the  land. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  which  the 
war  could  produce  would  be  a  generation  of 
children  whose  minds  and  bodies  were 
stunted  and  warped.  The  establishment  of 
lasting  peace  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
whether  these  children,  who  will  shape  the 
future,  have  healthy  bodies  and  a  normal  and 
happy  oudook  on  life. 

I  hope  that  this  story  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.   Their  interest  in  the  children  of  other 
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lands  has  already  been  expressed  through 
support  of  this  United  Nations  effort  and  the 
work  of  American  voluntary  agencies.  I  am 
sure  that  our  citizens  will  want  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  join  with  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  in  extending  help  to  children. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  at  the 
White  House.  The  report  was  presented  to  the 
President  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  the  U.N.  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund.  The  report  "Consider  These 
Children"  (8  pp.)  was  published  by  the  Committee. 


258    Remarks  of  Welcome  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  at  the  Washington 
National  Airport.    November  16,  1949 


Your  Majesty: 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  to  the  United 
States  on  this,  your  first  visit  here.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  Your  Majesty's  visit  with 
great  pleasure,  and  I  trust  that  during  its 
course  you  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  our  country. 
I  trust,  too,  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  through  Your  Majesty  a  better 
knowledge  of  Iran,  its  heritage  of  greatness 
and  culture,  and  the  courage  and  far- 
sightedness with  which  present-day  Iran,  led 
by  Your  Majesty,  is  facing  the  problems  of 
the  modern  world. 

Our  two  countries  were  partners  in  the 


struggle  against  fascism.  The  traditional 
friendship  which  bound  us  together  during 
those  troubled  times  has  grown  even  stronger 
in  the  years  since  the  war.  Your  Majesty's 
visit  represents  the  high  point  of  this  rela- 
tionship, which  will,  I  am  sure,  become  still 
closer  in  the  years  ahead. 

You  have  come  a  long  way  to  be  with  us, 
and  we  are  very  grateful. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  bid  you  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4  p.m.  at  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  where  the  Shah  was  given 
a  2 1 -gun  salute  and  full  military  honors.  The  text 
of  the  Shah's  response  was  not  released  by  the 
White  House. 


259    Toast  of  the  President  at  the  Dinner  in  Honor  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran.    November  16,  1949 


WE  ARE  very  happy  this  evening  to  be  hosts 
to  His  Majesty  the  Shahinshah  of  Iran — a 
wonderful  country  historically,  and  a  won- 
derful country  in  the  modern  sense.  That 
country  was  our  ally  in  the  late  world  war. 
Had  not  Iran  opened  its  gates  and  given  us 
the  opportunity  to  assist  the  Russians  at  the 
proper  time,  there  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world 
but  what  the  whole  burden  of  World  War  II 
would  have  eventually  been  on  the  United 
States  of  America. 


We  are  very  grateful  for  that  assistance 
which  your  great  country  furnished  us  at 
that  time. 

We  have  always  been  friendly  to  this 
cradle  of  history,  this  country  about  which 
Daniel  said,  "The  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  they  are  not  altered."  By  that 
Daniel  meant  not  that  the  laws  were  un- 
alterable, but  that  the  Medes  and  the  Persians 
believed  in  keeping  their  contracts. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  a  great  power 
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that  does  not  believe  in  keeping  its  contracts. 
Iran  believes  in  keeping  its  contracts.  The 
United  States  of  America  believes  in  keeping 
its  contracts.  When  we  make  a  treaty  it  is 
not  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  is  intended  to  do  just 
what  it  purports  to  do.  It  is  an  agreement 
which  we  expect  to  carry  out.  And  that  is 
the  tradition  and  the  theory  of  your  great 
country. 

I  have  just  been  having  a  conversation 
with  His  Majesty,  in  which  he  has  been  dis- 
cussing a  fair  deal  for  Iran.  It  sounds  like 
my  St.  Paul  speech! 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Your  Majesty,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  rep- 
resented here  at  this  state  dinner  tonight. 
We  have  every  cross-section  of  it.  We  have 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.  You  are  now  looking  at  the  people 


who  make  the  clock  tick  in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  an 
enjoyable  visit  in  this  country.  We  all  want 
to  contribute  to  your  pleasure  and  to  furnish 
you  with  every  information  you  may  desire. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  talk  with  anybody  you 
please.  You  are  at  liberty  to  see  anything 
you  want  to  see.  You  will  not  be  hampered 
by  a  police  guard,  unless  you  want  it.  And 
you  will  have  to  ask  for  it,  if  you  do  want  it. 
We  will  try  and  make  it  most  pleasant  for 
you  in  all  our  great  cities,  and  I  hope  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  whatever  you 
want  to  see  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  His  Majesty,  the 
Shahinshah  of  Iran. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at  a  state 
dinner  held  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington. 
The  text  of  the  Shah's  response  was  not  released  by 
the  White  House. 


260    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
'November  17,  1949 


the  president.  I  am  ready  for  questions. 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to 
give  John  L.  Lewis  a  chance  to  accept  a  fact- 
finding board  before  invoking  Taft-Hartley? 

the  president.  The  emergency  for  Taft- 
Hartley  has  not  arrived.  When  we  get  to 
that  bridge  we  will  cross  it. 

Q.  You  said  at  the  last  press  conference 
you  wouldn't  hesitate  to  use  Taft-Hartley. 

the  president.  That's  correct.  When  it's 
time  to  use  it,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  yesterday  had  a  story  that  the  admin- 
istration had  abandoned  its  hope  of  budget 
balancing,  and  that  there  will  be  no  new 
taxes  proposed  for  next  year? 

the  president.  Well  now,  the  Wall  Street 


Journal  must  have  been  standing  behind  the 
curtain  somewhere  that  I  know  nothing 
about.  No  such  arrangement  has  been  ar- 
rived at. 

Q.  They  didn't  hear  accurately? 

the  president.  No  sir,  they  did  not 
head  accurately.  They  hardly  ever  do. 
[Laughter] 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Communist  imprisonment  of 
our  consul,  Angus  Ward  ? 

the  president.  I  think  it's  an  outrage. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  anything  to 

the  president.  The  Secretary  of  State 
answered  every  question  in  connection  with 
that,  that  you  can  possibly  ask  him,  so  I 
would  advise  you  to  read  his  press  confer- 
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ence  for  yesterday.1  He  and  I  are  in  com- 
plete agreement. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  scared  Washingtonians 
this  morning  with  their  report  that  advises 
the  dispersal  of  Government  out  of  Wash- 
ington.   Have  you  any  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  Well,  I  have  no  comment 
on  that — well,  I  will  make  one  comment  on 
it — it's  old  stuff.  Mr.  Steelman  answered 
that  in  full  with  a  statement  in  full  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago — or  2  hours,  I  think.  If 
you  will  read  the  statement  of  Dr.  Steelman, 
you  will  find  your  answer  right  there. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  in  that  statement  I  believe  he 
said  he  was  forwarding  it  to  the  Governors 
and  here  to  the  District  Commissioners? 

the  president.  Yes.  That  situation  has 
been  under  consideration  ever  since  I  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the — in  the 
Senate.  It  is  absolutely  nothing  new 
whatever. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  it  is  essentially  a  local 
problem? 

the  president.  No,  it  is  essentially  a  prob- 
lem of  civilian  defense.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board's  business 
to  look  into  it,  and  Dr.  Steelman  has  been 
acting  as  the  chairman  of  that  board;  and  if 
you  will  read  the  statement  I  think  you  will 
find  it  thoroughly  and  completely  covers  all 
the  questions  you  want  to  ask. 

[5.]     Q.  Will  you  request  a  tax  increase? 

the  president.  I  will  have  all  that  informa- 
tion in  the  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
or  the  Economic  Message  when  it  goes  to  the 
Congress.    I  don't  care  to  discuss  it  now. 


Q.  Mr.  President — well,  Mr.  President, 
just  following  through  on  that  thought,  do 
you  know  of  any  other  way  to  meet  the 
deficit  without  increasing 

the  president.  I  think  I  have  said  that 
about  19  times  since  I  have  been 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  on  the  record. 

the  president.  All  right.   You  have  it. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to  act 
in  the  coal  case  short  of  Taft-Hartley  emer- 
gency as  you  did  in  the  steel  case? 

the  president.  No. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Thomas's 
remarks  on  Sweden  seem  to  have  caused  a 
little  commotion  over  there.2  Have  you  any 
comment. 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment.  He  is 
giving  the  facts. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  make  any 
comments  on  the  Philippine  elections? 
President  Quirino,  according  to  the  latest 
reports,  has  a  majority  of  400,000  votes 

the  president.  We  have  no  official  report 
on  the  outcome  of  that  election.  Whenever 
we  are  furnished  with  the  official  report  on 
the  election,  I  shall  make  a  comment. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  your  feeling 
that  to  begin  a  coal  strike  again  on  Decem- 
ber 1st  would  create  a  national  emergency? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  question 
on  December  the  1st. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  intend  to  appoint 
a  coal  factfinding  board? 

the  president.  I  will  cross  that  river  when 
I  come  to  it. 

Q.  Well  now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  a  little 


1  According  to  the  New  York  Times,  Secretary 
Acheson  informed  reporters  at  his  press  conference 
on  November  16  that  the  United  States  would  not 
even  consider  the  possibility  of  recognizing  the 
Chinese  Communists  until  they  released  the  U.S. 
officials. 


2  According  to  newspaper  reports  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma  became  angry  with  a  country, 
reported  to  be  Sweden,  when  that  country  ignored 
his  Armed  Forces  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  was  touring  European 
countries  to  investigate  conditions  in  countries  aided 
by  the  United  States. 
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confused.  I  need  clarification.  You  said  you 
didn't  plan  any  action  short  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley  

the  president.  That's  correct.  The  Taft- 
Hardey  provides  for  factfinding. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  term  of 
NLRB  member  J.  Copeland  Gray  expires, 
I  think,  December  16th.  He  is  generally  re- 
garded as  being  the  most  Taft-Hardey- 
minded  man  on  the  board.  Do  you  have 
any  plans  for  either  replacing  or  reappoint- 
ing Mr.  Gray? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment  on  that 
at  the  present  time. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  need  some 
clarification 

the  president.  Good! — go  ahead. 

Q.  We  are  all  bewildered,  sir. 

Q. regarding  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Do  we — is  it  proper  to  assume  from  your 
answer  that  you  are  planning  no  action  short 
of  the  Taft-Hartley 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q.  or  that  you  won't  act  without 

Taft-Hartley  law,  or  don't  act? 

the  president.  Whenever  the  time  comes 
that  it  is  necessary  I  will  use  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  and  all  the  laws  on  the  books. 
That  is  my  business — to  enforce  the  law, 
and  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  wouldn't  be  any- 
thing like  in  steel,  in  this  case? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No.      No. 

Q.Mr.  President,  do  you  still  feel  that 
December  1st  will  be  that  date? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  to  find  an  emergency  before  I 
take  action. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  com- 
ment on  a  proposal  of  Governor  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island  that  the  Federal  Government 
either  take  over  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  entirely  or  adopt  some  kind 
of  Federal  reinsurance  scheme  to  help  States 


where  the  jobless  funds  are  going  broke? 

the  president.  That  has  been  a  matter  for 
argument  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  have  no 
comment  on  it. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Winston 
Churchill  said  today  that  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  should  grant  de  facto 
recognition  to  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime. How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

the  president.  He  is  perfecdy  entided  to 
that  opinion.    I  have  no  comment  on  it. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to 
name  Governor  Knous  of  Colorado  for  a 
Federal  judgeship? 

the  president.  I  haven't  made  up  my 
mind  who  is  going  to  get  the  job.  When  I 
do,  I  will  announce  it  right  here  and  you 
will  know  all  about  it. 

Q.  What  about  Glenn? 

the  president.  I  have  no  announcements 
to  make.  When  I  get  ready  to  do  so,  I  will 
make  them  from  this  desk  right  here. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
persistent  reports  that  American  policy  in 
Western  Germany  now  contemplates  the 
creation  of  a  small  German  army.  Would 
you  comment  on  that? 

the  president.  That  is  a  statement  that 
was  made  out  of  the  whole  cloth  by  a  news- 
paperman in  Paris,  and  there  isn't  a  word  of 
truth  in  it. 

Q.  That  means  we  do  not,  sir,  and  we  are 
against  it? 

the  president.  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth 
in  that  rumor  that  was  started  in  Paris. 
I  think  Dean  Acheson  covered  it  thoroughly 
yesterday  in  his  press  conference.3 


8  As  reported  in  the  press,  Secretary  Acheson 
denied  that  the  three  foreign  ministers  at  their  re- 
cent meeting  in  Paris  had  discussed  or  even  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  creating  a  small  army 
in  Germany.  The  Secretary  further  stated  that  he 
had  denied  this  report  previously  and  he  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  State  Department  had  given  no 
consideration  to  such  a  prospect. 
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Q.  Well,  that  is  why  we  asked  you,  sir. 
We  had  doubts  about  it,  after  he  did  get 
through  with  it. 

the  president.  I  don't  see  why  you  did. 
I  read  what  he  had  to  say  and  it  was  per- 
fecdy  clear. 

Q.  Is  it  correct,  sir,  to  infer  from  that  that 
American  policy  is  against  the  creation  of  an 
army 

the  president.  I  am  making  no  Amer- 
ican policy  from  this  desk. 

Q.  I  didn't  get  your  reply,  sir? 

Q.  I  didn't  understand  it? 

the  president.  I  am  making  no  American 
policy  with  respect  to  Germany  from  this 
desk.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  worked 
out  between  the  powers  that  are  interested. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Mr.  McCloy  going  to 
remain  in  Germany? 

the  president.  Yes,  sure.  That  is  what 
I  sent  him  there  for. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  you  found  out  that 
some  of  our  officers  in  Germany  have  been 
discussing  the  formation  of  a  proposed  army 
with  representatives  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  Bonn,  would  you  discipline  those 
officers? 

the  president.  I  am  not  in  close  contact 
with  the  situation  in  Germany  itself.  That 
is  what  I  have  Mr.  McCloy  over  there  for. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  Mr. 
Crosser  came  in  to  talk  with  you,  and  he 
said  he  talked  about  the  Mexican  oil  situa- 
tion? 

the  president.  It  is  still  under  consider- 
ation, as  I  told  Congressman  Crosser. 

Q.  Still  under  consideration? 

the  president.  Yes. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  any- 
thing about  the  range  of  your  discussion 
with  Mr.  Acheson  this  morning  on  Far  East 
policy? 

the  president.  No.   I  made  a  statement 


just — Charlie  Ross  released  a  statement 
on  it  which  covered  the  ground.4 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  care  to 
comment  on  your  visit  with  Mr.  Malone  of 
California? 

the  president.  Just  a  pleasant,  friendly 
visit.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  When  he 
comes  to  Washington  he  comes  in  to  see  me, 
and  talks  about  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
other  things. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  the  governorship 
campaign? 

the  .president.  I  imagine  he  did. 
[Laughter] 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  a 
very  simple  one,  for  our  work  prospects  next 
week.  Do  you  plan  a  press  conference  next 
week?  Thanksgiving  Day  falls  on  Thurs- 
day— I  didn't  know 

the  president.  I  won't  have  a  press  con- 
ference on  Thursday.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Will  you  have  one  next  week? 

the  president.  If  we  decide  to  have  one, 
it  will  probably  be  on  Friday. 

[20.]  Q.  Would  you  care  to  comment, 
Mr.  President,  on  the  candidacy  of  James 
Roosevelt  for  Governor? 

the  president.  I  have  no  comment.  That 
is  a  primary  contest,  and  the  President  never 
mixes  in  a  primary  contest;  but  when  the 
Democrats  get  ready  to  operate  against  the 


4  The  release  stated  that  a  Regional  Conference 
of  the  Chiefs  of  the  United  States  Missions  in  East- 
ern Asia  and  the  Far  East  would  be  held  at  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  the  end  of  January.  In  connection  with 
preparations  for  the  conference,  the  release  added, 
the  President  held  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
earlier  in  the  day  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
United  States  policy  in  the  area.  Those  present,  in 
addition  to  the  President,  were  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of  State  James  E. 
Webb,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  W.  Walton  But- 
terworth,  Ambassadors  Philip  C.  Jessup  and 
J.  Leighton  Stuart,  and  State  Department  Consultants 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick  and  Everett  C.  Case. 
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Republicans,  then  I  will  take  a  hand  if  it  is 
necessary. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  a  new 
chairman  for  your  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers? 

the  president.  No,  I  haven't. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Douglas 
of  Illinois  has  a  plan  for  cutting  about  40 
billion  off  the  1951  fiscal  year  budget? 

the  president.  I  wonder  why  he  didn't 
put  that  plan  into  effect  in  the  Congress  that 
has  just  adjourned?  They  were  going  to  cut 
ever  so  much  off  that  budget,  and  they  came 
up  here  with  a  bigger  one  than  I  asked  them 
for. 

When  I  make  the  1951  budget  it  will  be 
just  as  hard  to  do  anything  about  it  as  it  was 
with  the  1950  budget. 

Q.  Who  made  that  suggestion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?   I  didn't  catch  it. 

the  president.  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois. 
He  has  made  it  time  and  again  before.  It's 
easy  enough  to  stand  outside  and  say  what 


ought  to  be  done  about  the  budget,  but  when 
you  try  to  make  it  up,  it's  a  different  story. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  mean  by  it 
is  going  to  be  hard  to  do  anything  about? 

the  president.  It  is  going  to  be  a  tight 
budget,  just  like  the  1950  budget  was.  It  is 
going  to  be  an  honest  budget,  because  I  know 
how  to  make  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  it  be  smaller  or 
larger? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Will  there  be  anything 

the  president.  That  will  appear  in  the 
Budget  Message. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  there  be  anything  in 
it  on  moving  the  Government  out  of  Wash- 
ington? 

the  president.  No.    [Laughter] 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  two  hundred  and  sixth 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  November  17,  1949. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  received  a  courtesy  visit 
from  Greek  Deputy  Premiers  Constantine 
Tsaldaris  and  Sophocles  Venizelos  at  noon 
today. 

Messrs.  Tsaldaris  and  Venizelos,  who  head 
their  country's  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  are  the  leaders  of  the  two 
principal  parties  in  the  Greek  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment, called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
President  before  returning  to  Greece. 

The  President  took  this  occasion  to  con- 


gratulate the  Greek  leaders  on  the  victories 
won  by  the  Greek  national  forces — victories 
which  have  reduced  the  Communist  guer- 
rilla movement  to  police  proportions.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  would  make 
possible  the  early  restoration  of  normal 
peacetime  conditions  in  Greece  and  rapid 
reconstruction  of  the  Greek  economy.  The 
President  also  assured  his  callers  of  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Greek  people. 
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262    Toast  of  the  President  at  a  Dinner  Given  in  His  Honor 
by  the  Shah  of  Iran.    November  18,  1949 


Your  Majesty,  distinguished  guests: 

I  appreciate  most  highly  the  kind  remarks 
which  Your  Majesty  has  just  made.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  I  deserve  them,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  our  mutual  interests  and  our 
friendship  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

I  am  interested  in  history.  I  am  interested 
in  the  fact  that  your  great  country  was  the 
fountain  of  Western  civilization.  It  was  the 
great  Persian  Empire  that  gave  us  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  laws  and  our  constitution 
today.  The  fundamentals  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment laws  came  through  the  ancestors  of 
Your  Majesty,  the  Shahinshah  of  Iran,  who 
is  here  tonight. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  meet 
him  when  he  arrived  at  the  airport  here  in 
Washington,  and  I  was  highly  impressed 
with  his  earnestness  and  sincerity  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people.  He  has  those  qualifica- 
tions which  the  great  masters  and  rulers  of 
his  land  before  him  impressed  upon  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East. 

We  were  discussing  the  history  of  Persia 
today  in  the  office,  on  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
me  to  discuss  some  of  the  things  in  which  we 
are  mutually  interested.    I  will  say  this,  that 


the  Shah  was  somewhat  surprised  when  he 
found  that  some  of  us  here  in  this  country 
were  familiar  with  the  great  of  his  own  great 
land,  and  I  am  sincerely  hoping  that  he  will 
have  a  most  pleasant  visit  in  these  United 
States,  the  youngest  of  the  great  republics  in 
the  world. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  be  of 
mutual  help  to  each  other.  I  am  sure  that  if 
there  is  anything  that  any  of  us  can  do  to 
make  his  visit  pleasant,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  information  that  will  be  profitable  to 
his  great  country,  all  of  us  will  cooperate  in 
giving  him  that  information,  and  in  making 
his  visit  as  pleasant  as  it  is  possible  for  us — 
a  young  and  new  republic,  compared  with 
the  greatness  of  his  own  great  country;  and 
to  do  something,  we  hope,  that  will  make 
that  right  flank — about  which  we  talked 
today — as  strong  as  we  hope  the  left  flank 
and  the  center  will  be.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

May  I  offer  a  toast  to  His  Majesty,  the 
Shahinshah  of  Iran. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Shah  of  Iran  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in 
Washington.  The  text  of  the  Shah's  remarks  was  not 
released  by  the  White  House. 


263    Remarks  to  the  Delegates  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations.    November  22,  1949 


Mr.     Chairman,     delegates,     distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  again 
with  the  delegates  to  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  welcome  you  to  this  meeting  in  the  United 
States.   We  are  happy  that  you  can  join  with 


us  again  in  our  annual  harvest  festival — our 
Thanksgiving  holiday.  I  hope  that  it  will 
soon  be  possible  for  you  to  establish  your 
permanent  headquarters  in  the  United  States. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
has  an  inspiring  task,  for  you  are  working  to 
increase  the  food  supply  of  the  people  of  the 
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world.  That  task  is  central  to  the  whole 
broad  effort  to  raise  living  standards  and 
achieve  greater  freedom  for  all  mankind. 
All  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
many  associated  organizations  is  important 
in  building  a  peaceful  world,  but  none  is 
more  significant  than  yours.  By  working  to- 
gether in  this  Organization,  we  can  create  an 
abundance  of  food  for  all  countries.  We 
shall  bring  better  health,  longer  lives,  and 
greater  happiness  to  mankind  everywhere. 

For  this  reason,  it  was  most  appropriate 
that  the  Nobel  peace  prize  this  year  should 
have  been  awarded  to  your  former  Director- 
General,  Lord  Boyd  Orr,  that  great  pioneer 
in  international  cooperation  in  food  and  agri- 
culture. You  delegates  to  this  Organization 
can  properly  share  in  this  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  your  work  to  world  peace. 

We  have  all  learned  in  recent  years  that  if 
we  are  to  achieve  peace  we  must  have  a  posi- 
tive, forward-looking  program  to  satisfy  the 
physical  needs  and  the  spiritual  aspirations 
of  mankind.  Your  organization  is  primarily 
concerned  with  meeting  the  need  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  for  more  and 
better  food.  To  achieve  this,  your  work 
centers  around  two  major  problems.  The 
first  is  to  increase  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs and  other  agricultural  commodities. 
And  the  second  is  to  see  that  those  commodi- 
ties reach  the  peoples  and  the  countries  which 
need  them. 

We  all  know  there  are  immense  possibili- 
ties of  increasing  agricultural  production 
throughout  the  world.  The  United  States, 
for  example,  had  a  high  agricultural  produc- 
tion before  the  war — yet  during  the  war  we 
were  able  to  increase  the  production  of  many 
commodities  tremendously  by  using  new  and 
better  techniques.  New  hybrid  varieties  of 
field  crops,  better  livestock,  better  fertilizer, 
amazing  new  weed  and  insect  killers — these 


and  many  more  advances  in  agricultural 
techniques  are  opening  up  new  horizons  of 
production.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
as  a  result,  an  agricultural  revolution  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  United  States. 

If  this  can  be  done  in  our  country,  think  of 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  production  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  modern 
methods  and  modern  machinery  are  rela- 
tively unknown.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
opportunities  toward  which  I  pointed  in  my 
inaugural  address  last  January,  when  I  spoke 
of  the  need  for  a  bold  new  program  for  mak- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advance  and 
industrial  progress  available  for  the  improve- 
ment and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

In  the  beginning,  the  greatest  advance  will 
probably  result  from  the  most  elementary 
improvements.  The  control  of  animal  dis- 
eases and  the  improvement  of  simple  tools, 
such  as  plows  and  threshing  equipment, 
would  greatly  increase  production  and  better 
the  lot  of  millions  of  small  farmers  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  FAO  understands  these 
great  possibilities.  I  am  glad  that  your  Or- 
ganization has  worked  out  a  specific  program 
as  your  part  of  the  United  Nations'  effort 
along  these  lines.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  look  to  the  FAO  for  leadership 
in  the  international  cooperative  effort  to  in- 
crease the  food  and  agricultural  production 
throughout  the  world.  Our  experience,  our 
knowledge,  our  technical  experts  are  all  avail- 
able to  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  call  upon  them  as  needed. 

Because  your  Organization  is  concerned 
with  raising  the  living  standards  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  you  are  properly  con- 
cerned not  only  with  production,  but  also 
with  the  distribution  of  food  and  agricultural 
commodities.  You  understand  the  impera- 
tive necessity  that  the  nations  work  together 
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toward  a  system  of  international  trade  which 
will  contribute  to  an  expanding  world 
economy. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  taken  a 
number  of  progressive  steps  in  this  direction. 
The  European  recovery  program  is  essen- 
tially an  international  effort  to  restore  West- 
ern Europe  as  a  vital  force  in  a  progressive 
world  economy.  The  International  Wheat 
Agreement  is  a  practical  means  for  achieving 
better  distribution  of  world  wheat  supplies. 
Most  of  the  trading  nations  have  joined  in 
agreements  to  reduce  barriers  to  world  trade. 

As  the  nations  regain  the  productive  ca- 
pacity destroyed  during  the  war,  and  as  new 
productive  capacity  is  added  by  the  growth 
of  underdeveloped  areas,  we  should  find  it 
easier  to  develop  lasting  patterns  for  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  goods  and  services.  I 
hope  that  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion will  soon  be  established  to  help  expand 
world  trade  by  carrying  on  a  continuous  and 
systematic  attack  on  trade  barriers. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  still  need 
for  resourcefulness  in  meeting  certain  im- 
mediate problems.  I  know  that,  at  this  ses- 
sion, the  FAO  will  be  considering  ways  and 


means  of  moving  temporary  surpluses  of 
certain  commodities  from  countries  where 
they  are  not  needed  to  countries  where  they 
are  badly  needed.  The  United  States  wel- 
comes the  initiative  of  this  Organization  in 
seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  wholeheartedly 
with  the  other  nations  in  attempting  to  de- 
vise practical  and  effective  methods  for 
solving  it. 

As  our  Thanksgiving  season  again  ap- 
proaches, we  should  all  be  reminded  that 
the  harvest  has  a  two-fold  significance.  It 
is  one  mark  of  civilization  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce abundantly,  but  it  is  a  more  important 
mark  to  be  able  to  use  abundance  for  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind.  The  United  States 
is  glad  to  work  with  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  toward  the  goal  of  in- 
creasing production  of  food  and  improving 
its  distribution.  We  regard  this  as  a  major 
cooperative  endeavor  toward  our  common 
objective  of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:27  p.m.  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington  following  an  intro- 
duction by  Norris  E.  Dodd,  Director  General  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 


264    Exchange  of  Messages  With  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India. 
November  23,  1949 


My  dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  have  received  with  appreciation  your 
gracious  letter  and  your  portrait  sent  upon 
your  departure  from  the  United  States.  You 
may  be  assured  that  your  visit  has  been  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  not  only  to  me,  but 
to  the  American  people. 

With  kindnest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


[His  Excellency  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister 
of  India] 

note:  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  letter,  dated  New  York 
City,  November  6,  and  released  with  the  President's 
reply,  follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  leaving  the  United  States  tomorrow  on 
my  way  back  home.  On  the  eve  of  my  departure, 
I  must  again  convey  to  you  my  deep  gratitude 
for  your  great  kindness  and  hospitality.  I  have 
spent  three  and  a  half  weeks  in  this  great  and 
wonderful  country  and  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  Above  all  I  have 
been  moved   by  the  generous  and   warm-hearted 
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welcome  that  I  have  received  everywhere  from  all 
classes  of  people  and  the  goodwill  that  has  been 
shown  not  only  to  me  but  to  my  country  also. 
I  am  sure  that  my  people  have  also  been  moved,  as 
I  have  been,  and  that  this  visit  of  mine  has  led 
to  a  deeper  understanding  between  our  respective 
countries  leading  to  closer  bonds  in  future. 

For  all  this  I  am  greatly  beholden  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  your  Government.  The  arrange- 
ments made  for  my  rapid  and  extensive  tour  in  this 
vast  country  were  perfect  and,  because  of   this,  I 


was  enabled  to  visit  many  important  cities  and 
institutions  as  well  as  some  rural  areas.  I  shall  carry 
back  with  me  unforgettable  impressions  and  mem- 
ories of  this  visit  of  mine  to  the  United  States 
and  of  the  great  generosity  and  warm-heartedness 
of  the  people  here. 

With  my  high  regards  for  Mrs.  Truman,  and  as- 
suring you,  Mr.  President,  of  my  respect  and  high 
consideration,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


265    The  President's  News  Conference  at  Key  West. 
December  8,  1949 


charles  g.  ross,  Secretary  to  the  President: 
Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  today  as  our 
guest,  the  distinguished  contributor  to  the 
Federal  Register.1    [Laughter] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  came 
down  this  morning  about  7:25.  He  went  for 
his  customary  walk  at  7:30.  In  the  course  of 
that  walk  he  went  down  to  the  dock  and  saw 
General  Vaughan  and  General  Landry,  and 
Commander  MacDonald  off  on  a  sailfishing 
expedition — one  on  which  they  hope  they 
will  catch  a  sail  fish. 

They  were  accompanied  by  John  R.  Red- 
mond, White  House  gardener,  who  came 
down  in  the  mail  plane  to  spend  a  couple  of 
days  to  go  fishing.  These  gentlemen  expect 
to  return  late  this  afternoon. 


1  In  describing  this  news  conference  the  New  York 
Times  carried  the  following:  "A  mere  cub  reporter 
intruded  himself  among  veteran  White  House  corre- 
spondents here  today  during  a  news  conference. 
This  cub,  a  contributor  to  that  obscure  daily,  the 
Federal  Register,  was  trying  to  look  like  a  journalist. 
He  carried  a  cane  and  he  wore  a  white  pith  helmet, 
and  his  name  was  Harry  S.  Truman. 

"This  was  as  complicated  and  embarrassing  a  news 
conference  as  a  reporter  cared  to  cover.  It  was  being 
held  by  Charles  G.  Ross,  secretary  to  the  cub  reporter, 
and  it  concerned  the  activities  of  that  cub.  The  cub 
took  down  everything  his  secretary  was  saying." 

The  Times  added  that  the  President  sat  with  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  a  sheet  of  Western  Union  message 
stationery  on  his  table-arm  chair. 


The  President  got  back  to  the  house  about 
7:50,  and  had  breakfast,  consisting  of  grape- 
fruit  

Q.  California  grapefruit? 

Mr.  Ross  [to  the  President]:  California 
grapefruit? 

the  president.  It  came  out  of  the  kitchen, 
Charlie,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Ross:  Florida  grapefruit.  [Laughter] 
Then  bacon,  toast,  and  coffee  and  milk. 

He  then  went  down  to  the  dock  and  saw 
off  a  second  boatload — that  was  at  8:45 — 
consisting  of  General  Graham,  Mr.  David 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Mr.  Stephen 
J.  Spingarn,  Mr.  Philip  Maguire,  Mr.  Joseph 
Feeney  of  the  White  House  staff,  who  also 
went  fishing.  They  will  be  back  in  time  for 
lunch  today.  They  have  with  them  as  their 
guest,  Chief  of  Secret  Service  O.  E.  Baugh- 
man,  who  is  down  here  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Mr.  Frank  Pace,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  will  arrive  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Frank  who? 

Q.  Pace. 

Mr.  Ross:  To  discuss  the  forthcoming 
Budget  Message  with  the  President.  The 
length  of  his  stay  is  indefinite. 

Q.  What  time  does  he  come  in,  Charlie? 

Mr.  Ross:  Sometime  late  this  afternoon,  I 
don't  know  the  exact  time. 
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I  think  that's  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  this  an  accurate  re- 
port? 

the  president.  Mr.  Ross  will  answer  that 
question.    [Laughter] 

Mr.  Ross:  The  report  is  entirely  accurate, 
I  assure  you. 

Q.  Can  we  have  the  exclusive  rights  to 
your  dispatch  to  the  Federal  Register? 

the  president.  As  soon  as  you  gentlemen 
are  through,  I  have  some  questions  that  I 
want  to  ask,  Mr.  Ross. 

Q.  Are  we  in  a  position  to  answer  them 
honestly,  Mr.  President? 

Q.  He  is  going  to  ask  Charlie. 

Q.  I  can't  think  of  any.  Go  ahead,  Mr. 
President.     [Laughter] 

Mr.  Ross:  Well,  Mr.  President? 

the  president.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
time  each  one  of  you  went  to  bed  last  night. 
I  want  an  honest  answer,  and  Mr.  Ross  is 
taking  it  down — Jack  Romagna  will — I 
would  like  to  know  exactly  what  time  you 
went  to  bed.    Come  on,  Tony? 

Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  Associated  Press:  I  was 
in  bed  at  12:15.    [Laughter] 

the  president.  A  very  reasonable  hour. 
What  about  you,  Smitty? 

Merriman  Smith,  United  Press  Associa- 
tions: One  o'clock,  roughly.     [Laughter] 

the  president.  That  means  maybe  two  or 
three.  Where's  Bob  Nixon?  What  time  did 
he  go  to  bed? 

Robert  Nixon,  International  News  Service: 
I  was  in  bed  before  midnight,  Mr.  President. 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  You  beat  Tony,  then.  All 
right! — Bill  Hillman,  what  time? 

William  Hillman,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System:  Midnight. 

the  president.  I  am  looking  after  you — 
I  am  looking  after  you. 

William  D.  Hassett,  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 


dent: I'm  glad  they're  not  under  oath. 
[Much  laughter] 

the  president.  How  about  you,  Tony 
Leviero? 

Anthony  Leviero,  New  York  Times:  1:15. 

the  president.  What  time  did  this  broad- 
caster go  to  bed? 

Frank  Bourgholtzer,  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company:  I'm  afraid  it  was  sometime 
after  one. 

the  president.  Sometime.  Indefinite! 
Joe  Fox? — I'll  bet  he  was  in  bed. 

Joseph  A.  Fox,  Washington  Star:  Nine- 
thirty,  Mr.  President.     [Loud  laughter] 

Q.  He  was  in  bed  of?  and  on  all  night. 

Mr.  Ross:  A.m.  or  p.m.,  Joe? 

Q.  He  kept  us  all  awake,  he  kept  going 
to  bed  so  often.      [More  laughter] 

the  president.  How  many  of  you  have 
had  breakfast  this  morning?  [A  show  of 
hands  raised  indicated  nearly  alL]  Good — 
good.  Just  a  small  percentage  have  not  had 
breakfast.  How  many  have  written  to  their 
wives  at  least  once  a  week  since  you  have 
been  down  here?  [Another  show  of  hands] 
Tony,  you  had  better  check  up,  because  I 
have  had  several  telegrams  wanting  to  know 
what  these  fellows  were  doing.  That's  the 
reason  I  am  checking  up  on  you. 

Who  takes  care  of  the  local  finances 
around  here? 

Q.  Western  Union. 

Q.  Trade  winds. 

the  president.  You  have  no  banker? 

Q.  McEachern  of  Western  Union  has 
been  holding  the  bag  for  us. 

the  president.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  cash 
a  check,  how  am  I  going  to  get  it  if  I 
don't  get  to  the  bank? 

Carrol  Linkins,  Western  Union:  We'll 
take  care  of  it,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  Are  you  enjoying  your- 
selves? 
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Voices:  Yes,  sir! 

the  president.  You  have  everything  you 
need  to  eat.  I  don't  ask  you  about  the 
drinks,  because  I  know  you  get  enough  of 
that. 

Q.  Now  we  will  ask  you,  how  are  you 
enjoying  yourself? 

the  president.  Perfect.  Best  vacation  I 
have  ever  had  down  here. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

Q.  Best  vacation  he  has  had  down  here. 

the  president.  Best  vacation.  And  I 
think  the  family  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

Q.  They  had  to  go. 

the  president.  Neither  one  of  them 
wanted  to  go,  that's  true. 

Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Ross!     [Laughter] 

Mr.  Ross:  Have  you  any  further  questions? 


the  president.  I  can't  think  of  any  im- 
pertinent ones.  If  I  could  I  would  ask 
them.  I  think  the  next  one  that  I  would 
want  to  ask  is  too  personal. 

Well,  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  enjoy 
yourselves. 

Q.  I  wish  we  could  see  those  notes,  Mr. 
President. 

the  president.  I  will  let  you  have  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  typed. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  see  us  again? 

the  president.  I'm  coming  back,  I'm 
warning  you!  I'm  coming  back  some  morn- 
ing earlier,  to  make  an  inspection  to  see 
just  how  clean  you  keep  your  apartments! 

note:  President  Truman's  two  hundred  and  seventh 
news  conference  was  held  in  the  Press  Room  of 
Bachelor  Officers  Quarters  No.  128  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla.,  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  December  8,  1949. 


266  Statement  by  the  President  in  Response  to  Report  "Issues 
Involved  in  a  Unified  and  Coordinated  Federal  Program 
for  Transportation."    December  13,  1949 


ON  August  30,  1949,  I  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  prepare  for  my  con- 
sideration a  report  oudining  the  major  policy 
issues  which  need  to  be  resolved  in  order  to 
assure  maximum  effectiveness  and  consist- 
ency of  Federal  programs  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. The  Secretary  has  recently  trans- 
mitted his  report  in  response  to  my  request. 
The  issues  raised  in  this  report  deserve 
careful  consideration  within  the  Government 
and  by  the  general  public.  The  adequacy 
and  efficiency  of  our  transportation  services 
have  a  direct  impact  upon  the  well-being  of 
our  peacetime  economy,  and  upon  our  de- 
fense preparedness.    It  is  essential  that  Fed- 


eral programs,  covering  a  wide  range  of  regu- 
latory and  promotional  activities,  make  the 
maximum  possible  contribution  to  a  healthy 
and  balanced  transportation  system. 

I  am  requesting  all  Federal  agencies  which 
have  responsibility  for  transportation  matters 
to  give  me  their  views  on  the  policy  questions 
raised  in  this  report.  With  the  cooperation 
of  such  agencies,  immediate  and  continuing 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  exploration  of 
these  important  problems. 

note:  The  report  "Issues  Involved  in  a  Unified  and 
Coordinated  Federal  Program  for  Transportation," 
is  dated  December  i,  1949  (Government  Printing 
Office,  1949,  44  pp.)* 
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267    The  President's  Second  News  Conference  at  Key  West. 
December  15,  1949 


[The  Official  Reporter  states  that  the  President  at- 
tempted a  surprise  visit  to  the  press  room  but  that 
everyone  seemed  to  kjiow  he  would  come.] 

Q.  My  God! — this  is  on  the  record! 
the  president.  What's  that,  Joe? 
Joseph  A.  Fox,  Washington  Star:  This  is 
on  the  record? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

Q.  Everybody  here? 

the  president.  We'll  have  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  I  guess,  to  see  that  everybody  is 
protected.  [Merriman  Smith  appeared  in 
blue  pajamas  with  burgundy  spots,] 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like  the 
dead  still  walking!    [Much  laughter] 

Merriman  Smith,  United  Press  Associa- 
tions: I  stayed  up  all  night  working  on  official 
papers. 

Q.  Nixon  will  never  forgive  me  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

the  president.  Is  Bob  up?  * 

Q.  Where's  Nixon? 

Q.  He's  shaving. 

Q.  He's  up — he's  down!    [Laughter] 

the  president.  How  are  you  all  this  morn- 
ing? 

Charles  G.  Ross,  Secretary  to  the  President: 
This  reminds  me  of  the  time  I  held  up  the 
President's  plane  in  the  jungles. 

the  president.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Ross:  Tropical  rainstorm. 

[As  pictures  were  being  ta\en]  Can't  we 
suspend  the  picture-taking  while  the  confer- 
ence is  going  on  and  then  you  can  take  a  few 
later.  Don't  let's  have  the  picture  now  while 
it  is  going  on. 

the  president.  Take  them  afterwards.  I 
can't  see  the  expressions  on  the  fellows'  faces 
here  when  you  do  that. 

1  Robert  G.  Nixon,  International  News  Service. 


Q.  Where's  Nixon?  [Mr.  Nixon  ap- 
peared] 

[1.]  Q.  How  is  your  vacation,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  Very  pleasant — very  pleas- 
ant vacation.    A  very  successful  one. 

Q.  From  what  point  of  view,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

the  president.  Every  point  of  view. 

Q.  Got  a  lot  of  work  done? 

the  president.  Got  a  lot  of  work  done — 
good  deal  of  rest — plenty  of  sunshine — very 
satisfactory  all  around. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  General  Graham 
who  said  you  should  take  vacations  more 
often? 

the  president.  I  agree,  but  I  don't  see  how 
it  can  be  done. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  shordy  before  we 
came  down  here,  Secretary  Tobin  made  a 
speech  in  Boston  in  which  he  said  it  was  his 
opinion  that  every  person  in  the  United 
States  65  years  or  older  should  get  a  pension 
of  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Was 
he  speaking  with  your  approval? 

the  president.  I  didn't  see  the  Secretary's 
speech,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  there- 
fore I  have  no  comment  to  make  on  it. 

[3»]  Q«  Speaking  of  Secretaries,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Sawyer  the  other  day  recom- 
mended— I  believe  I  am  right  on  that — lift- 
ing or  at  least  easing  excise  taxes  in  the  inter- 
est of  aid  to  business.  Does  that  also  coin- 
cide  

the  president.  That  is  a  matter  that  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Treasury  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  experts  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  No  conclu- 
sion has  yet  been  reached  on  it.  It  will  be 
covered  in  the  Budget  Message. 

Q.  What   is   that  Treasury   Committee, 
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Mr.    President?       Isn't    that     the     Joint 
Committee 

the  president.  A  bunch  of  experts — the 
fellows  in  the  Treasury  Department  that 
work  on  taxes.  They  have  been  there  all  the 
time. 

Q.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee? 

the  president.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  has  been  there  always — they 
work  in  complete  harmony. 

Q.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  it  will  be 
in  the  Budget  Message? 

the  president.  It  will  be  in  the  Budget 
Message.    [Laughter'] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the — whether  you  plan  to  ask 
for  new  taxes  ? 

the  president.  I  will  have  to  cover  that  in 
the  Budget  Message. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  your  aim  be  to  try 
to  balance  the  budget? 

the  president.  It  has  always  been  my  aim 
to  try  and  balance  the  budget.  The  80th 
Congress  unbalanced  the  budget,  and  nobody 
else  in  the  world  is  to  blame,  for  they  knew 
exactly  what  they  were  doing  when  they  did 
it.  I  made  it  very  plain  to  them  in  three 
veto  messages. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  feel  that  the 
only  way  to  offset  a  deficit  is  to  increase  taxes  ? 

the  president.  That  is  a  matter  that  is 
under  study  and  I  will  answer  that  in  the 
Budget  Message. 

Q.  But  you  will  ask  for  a  balanced  budget? 

the  president.  I  will  answer  that  in  the 
Budget  Message.    [Laughter'] 

[4.]  Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether 
you  are  going  to  ask  for  any  new  housing 
legislation  in  the  new  Congress? 

the  president.  That  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  No  definite  decision  yet? 

the  president.  No  definite  decision  as  yet. 


[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  point  4.  I  wonder  what  you  might 
ask  for  the  New  Year? 

the  president.  Some  legislation  has  been 
introduced  on  point  4,  and  there  will  be  some 
further  study  and  recommendations  on  that 
basis  that  will  be  mentioned  also  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message. 

Q.  You  asked  for  45  million  before,  didn't 
you,  last  year? 

the  president.  I  think  so — I  think  that 
was  the  figure.  I  can't  remember  exactly, 
but  I  think  that  was  the  figure. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
on  any  one  to  be  Chairman  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

[7.]  Q.  I  have  a  query  here.  J.  Copeland 
Gray's  term  expires  in  the  NLRB  on  Friday. 
Would  you  be  able  to  say  yet  whether  he  will 
be  reappointed  ? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't  comment  on 
that  yet.  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  on 
what  I  am  going  to  do  about  it.  I  will  let 
you  know  just  as  quickly  as  I  am  ready. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  there 
is  a  regular  promotion  list  in  the  Navy  before 
you.  Would  you  care  to  say  when  you  will 
act  on  that? 

the  president.  No.  I  am  not  ready  to  act 
on  it  now.  It  is  on  my  desk,  and  it  has  been 
on  my  desk  for  some  time,  and  there  never 
has  been  but  one  list  and  I  have  got  it,  and 
I  have  had  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  relative  to  that  Burke  thing?  2 


2  According  to  newspaper  reports  there  was  some 
confusion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  name  of  Capt. 
Arleigh  A.  Burke  had  been  removed  from  a  naval 
promotion  list  for  rear  admiral.  Captain  Burke  had 
recently  headed  the  section,  "Op-23,"  formed  to 
advise  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  organiza- 
tional and  unification  problems.  That  section  took 
a  leading  part  in  helping  to  correlate  the  testimony 
presented  by  naval  witnesses  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  the  October  hearings  on 
unification  problems. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  the  reports  on  that  list 
that  have  come  to  us  are  that  you  sent  it  back 
to  the  Navy  Department. 

the  president.  That  was  never  sent  back. 
The  list  came  in  its  controversial  form  di- 
rectly from  the  Navy,  and  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  controversy  until  I  got  the  list,  and 
the  list  will  remain  on  my  desk  until  I  have 
made  up  my  mind. 

Q.  No  revisions,  or  anything  else? 

the  president.  No,  none  at  all. 

Q.  None  sent  back? 

the  president.  None  sent  back. 

Q.  No  one  has  been  knocked  off  of  it,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  No.  There  have  been  no 
names  knocked  off,  and  no  substitutes,  and 
when  I  make  up  my  mind  what  I  am  going 
to  do  about  it,  I  will  make  the  decision  and 
you  will  know  all  about  it, 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  controversial  mat- 
ters, is  that  the  Burke  case? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  I  see. 

the  president.  I  haven't  studied  the  thing 
at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  controversy  is  to  clear  up? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't.    [Laughter] 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  if  the 
next  year's  budget  will  run  as  high  as  the 
present? 

the  president.  The  figures  have  not  been 
reached. 

Q.  They  have  not? 

the  president.  We  are  working  on  it 
now.    It  hasn't  been  completely  totaled  up. 

Q.  Pace  told  us  it  would  not  be  under  45 
billion,  so  I  didn't  see  how  far 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  because 
it  hasn't  been  completely  totaled.  I  think 
there  are  some  still  pending  of  a  minor 
character. 

Q.  Sir,  have  you  set  any  limit  below  which 


the  budget  will  not  go,  and  above  which  it 
will  not  go? 

the  president.  No,  I  have  not.  You  can't 
run  a  budget  that  way.  A  budget  has  to  be 
gotten  out  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's 
whole. 

[10.]  Q.  Is  there  anything  you  could  tell 
us  what  you  expect  of  the  81st  Congress — the 
next  session? 

the  president.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  that 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  which  is 
just  about  ready. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
on  the  successor  to  Clark  Clifford  yet? 

the  president.  No.  I  will  make  an  an- 
nouncement on  that  a  litde  later. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  Treasury 
committee,  is  that  a  new  committee  that  is 
working  in  the  Treasury,  or  up  in  the 
Capitol? 

the  president.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress,  since  1935. 

Q.  Are  they  making  any  new  studies? 

the  president.  They  are  studying  the  tax 
situation  all  the  time.  That  is  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

Q.  We  are  pushing  hard  there. 

the  president.  I  have  been  telling  you 
right  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

[13.]  Q.  How  about  a  successor  to 
Dr.Nourse? 

the  president.  I  haven't  decided  on  one 
yet. 

Mr.  Ross:  These  questions  all  have  a  very 
familiar  ring,  Mr.  President.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  you  would  like 
to  volunteer?    [More  laughter] 

the  president.  No  announcements. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  eat  one 
of  the  ostrich  eggs? 

the  president.  No,  I  did  not. 

[15.]  Q.  Any  folks  coming  down  from 
that  Democratic  meeting  Sunday  night  in 
Miami,  Mr.  President? 
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the  president.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Aren't  they? 

Mr.  Ross:  I  might  ask  Mr.  Fox  a  question. 
Who  are  you  ready  to  appoint  on  the  Munici- 
pal Court  in  Washington? 

Joseph  A.  Fox,  Washington  Star:  No.  I 
want  that  one  for  Sunday.  I  have  already 
named  one.    [Laughter'] 

the  president.  Well,  you  are  still  for  Joe 
Fox  ?    [  More  laughter] 

Q.  Slightly  less. 

Q.  We'll  sell  him  to  you  cheap. 

Q.  We  won't  ask  favors. 

the  president.  I  understand  a  fellow 
doesn't  have  to  know  anything  about  law  to 
have  that  job.    How  about  that,  Joe? 

Mr.  Fox:  I  hope  you  will  put  that  off  the 
record,  that's  all  I  have  to  say! 

the  president.  We  are  just  discussing  Joe 
now. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
a  line  on  any  new  foreign  policy  action  you 
may  take? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't. 

Q.  Anything 

the  president.  That  will  be  covered  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message. 

Q.  Anything  new,  Mr.  President? 


the  president.  Nothing  new. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  one 
question  about  a  District  situation.  On  that 
Lauderdale  vacancy,  are  you  taking  recom- 
mendations from  somebody  on  that — a  fel- 
low in  the  Public  Utilities  Commission — it 
hasn't  come  to  your  attention? 

the  president.  It  hasn't  come  to  me  yet. 

Q.  I  rather  doubted  it. 

the  president.  I  suppose  they  will  make 
recommendations  on  it,  but  it  hasn't  reached 
me  yet. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about  that 
new  housing  regulation  that  the  Solicitor 
General  announced,  about  ending  segrega- 
tion  

the  president.  Well,  my  suggestion  to  you 
about  that  is  to  talk  to  Mr.  Foley.  He  is  the 
authority  on  that,  and  he  will  cover  it  for  you 
completely  and  thoroughly.  I  think  that 
statement  was  made  to  you  once  before. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Just  like  that! 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  two  hundred  and  eighth 
news  conference  was  held  in  the  Press  Room  of 
Bachelor  Officers  Quarters  No.  128  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla.,  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  December  15, 1949. 
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HERE  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  in 
the  presence  of  our  war  dead,  we  have  come 
to  consecrate  a  carillon. 

In  their  nightly  hymn,  the  bells  of  the 
carillon  will  sing  of  our  faith  in  the  kinship 
of  man  and  God.  Each  time  they  sing  that 
faith,  they  will  proclaim  our  compact  with 
the  veterans  of  our  Nation's  wars  who  gave 
their  lives  that  our  faith  might  endure. 

Our  American  heritage  of  human  freedom 


is  born  of  the  belief  that  man  is  created  in  the 
image  of  God  and  therefore  is  capable  of 
governing  himself.  We  have  created  here  a 
government  dedicated  to  the  dignity  and  the 
freedom  of  man.  It  is  a  government  whose 
creed  is  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  and 
its  roots  are  deep  in  our  spiritual  foundations. 
Our  democracy  is  an  expression  of  faith  in 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  it  is  a  declaration  of 
faith  in  man  as  created  by  God. 
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On  these  spiritual  foundations  we  have 
established  a  creed  of  self-government  more 
precious  to  us  than  life  itself.  These  soldier 
graves  are  a  testament  to  this  creed,  for  these 
men  died  for  it.  While  freedom  prevails, 
we — the  living — shall  keep  our  compact  with 
these  dead.  And  as  long  as  this  Government 
remains  rooted  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  in 
his  kinship  with  God,  freedom  will  prevail. 

If  man  could  achieve  self-government  and 
kinship  with  his  God  throughout  the  world, 
peace  would  not  tremble  in  the  constant 
dread  of  war.  Mankind  is  exhausted  from 
the  ordeal  of  conflict.  All  men  are  sick  of 
blood-letting  and  hunger,  and  weary  of  the 
troubles  suffered  for  so  many  years.  If  we 
could  mobilize  world  opinion  among  all  men 
who  walk  the  earth,  there  would  never  be 
another  war. 

This  we  cannot  do  alone.  For  the  earth  is 
deeply  divided  between  free  and  captive 
peoples.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  brother- 
hood of  men  who  live  in  daily  fear  of  the 
concentration  camp.  Until  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  the  world  emerge  from  darkness,  they 
cannot  see  the  hand  we  hold  out  in  friend- 
ship. While  they  are  made  to  respond  to  our 
handclasp  with  a  mailed  fist,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  stand  ready  in  self-defense. 

Much  as  we  prize  peace  and  friendship,  we 
prize  freedom  more.  And  much  as  we  trust 
in  God,  while  He  is  rejected  by  so  many  in 
the  world,  we  must  trust  also  in  ourselves. 
In  an  age  where  peace  must  be  protected,  we 
must  resort  to  our  own  strength  to  hold 
aggression  at  bay.  When  good  will  prevails 
and  peace  comes  to  the  earth,  it  will  come 
because  we  have  had  the  resolution  to  hold 
fast  through  perilous  times,  and  we  have  had 
the  courage  to  share  our  resources  with  other 
nations  who  believe  in  freedom.  By  gener- 
ous sharing  of  our  material  goods  in  the  past 
few  years,  we  have  restored  to  many  peoples 


faith  in  themselves,  faith  in  their  freedom, 
faith  in  the  certain  triumph  of  confidence 
over  fear.  Just  as  long  as  we  continue  to  face 
our  world  responsibilities  with  the  courage 
and  realism  we  have  already  shown,  we  shall 
deserve  the  right  to  hope — and  work — for 
lasting  peace. 

Meanwhile,  our  efforts  in  search  of  peace 
and  security  have  not  spared  us  problems  at 
home.  Not  only  do  the  security  needs  of  our 
Nation  seem  at  times  to  be  in  competition 
with  social  progress,  but  the  attention  we 
must  give  to  weapons  of  defense  may  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  real  basis  of  our  strength  is 
a  strong  and  active  faith  in  freedom.  As  long 
as  freedom  remains  a  force  for  human  wel- 
fare, men  will  cherish  it  in  their  hearts  and 
defend  it  with  their  lives.  In  this  present-day 
world  where  man's  personal  independence  is 
cramped  by  the  complexities  of  his  economic 
existence,  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see 
that  each  citizen  does  not  lose  faith  in  his 
ability  to  provide  freely  by  his  efforts  for  his 
own  welfare.  We  have  revived  the  belief  of 
free  peoples  in  themselves  in  many  foreign 
countries;  and  we  must  continue  to  safeguard 
at  home  the  belief  in  ourselves  and  belief  in 
freedom  as  the  greatest  force  for  human 
welfare. 

This  is  an  age  where  faith  in  one's  self, 
faith  in  freedom,  faith  in  the  kinship  of  man 
and  God,  are  more  important  to  our  survival 
than  all  the  mighty  armaments  of  war. 

As  these  bells  ring  out  their  hymns,  they 
will  proclaim  that  message  of  faith.  As  long 
as  they  ring,  these  honored  dead  may  rest. 

While  faith  lives,  so  does  freedom. 

While  freedom  lives,  so  does  hope  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3  p.m.  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Evening  Hymn  Memorial  Caril- 
lon presented  to  the  Nation  by  the  AMVETS  Na- 
tional Service  Foundation. 
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the  president.  First,  I  want  to  wish  all  of 
you  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Prosper- 
ous and  Happy  New  Year. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  the 
vast  majority  of  you  have  been  as  kind  to 
me  as  I  deserve — [laughter] — and  I  appre- 
ciate it  most  highly. 

I  have  a  couple  of  announcements  to  make. 

[1.]  I  have  asked  Mr.  Lilienthal  to  re- 
main over  until  the  15  th  of  February  to  wind 
up  a  few  things  that  are  now  pending  before 
the  Commission. 

And  I  am  going  to  make  Mr.  Charles 
Murphy  the  successor  to  Clark  Clifford. 

That's  all  the  announcements. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us, 
sir,  what  has  been  the  trouble  in  selecting 
someone  to  succeed  Mr.  Gray  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board? 

the  president.  There  hasn't  been  any 
trouble  that  I  know  of.  I  am  just  not  ready 
to  make  the  appointment. 

Q.  You  haven't  decided  on  his  successor? 

the  president.  I  haven't  decided  on  his 
successor. 

Q.  Who  was  that,  Mr.  President?  What 
job? 

the  president.  Gray — Copeland  Gray. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  anyone  from 
the  RFC  asked  you  for  your  general  policy 
on  making  loans  to  States  to  build  toll  roads? 

the  president.  No.  Nobody  has  asked 
me  anything  about  that. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
sort  of  drought  down  South  as  far  as  top 
level  appointments  are  concerned 

the  president.  Are  you  right  sure  about 
that?    I  would  like  to  call  the  roll  for  you. 

Q.  All  right,  sir. 

the  president.  I  think  you  will  find  that 


the  South  is  still  running  the  Government,  if 
you  go  by  appointments.     [Laughter] 

Q.  I  will  say  no  more  then. 

the  president.  You  look  over  the  roll 
call,  and  you  will  see. 

Q.  There's  one,  Mr.  President. 

the  president.  Yes,  a  dozen  of  them  here. 
[More  laughter] 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  does  Mr. 
Murphy  take  over? 

the  president.  About  the  ist  of  February. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
statements  on  the  radio  and  scuttlebutt  from 
Key  West  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with 
Louis  Johnson  and  that  he  would  be  out  by 
midsummer? 

the  president.  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth 
in  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  could  say  about 
it? 

the  president.  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth 
in  it,  that's  all  I  can  say. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
report  from  Rome  that  Mr.  Myron  Taylor  is 
planning  to  resign.  Could  you  tell  us  about 
that? 

the  president.  No  comment  on  that. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  favor  the 
proposed  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Dixie- 
crats? 

the  president.  Well,  I  think  it  is  in  exist- 
ence now. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  is  a  candidate? 

the  president.  I  do  not.  General  Eisen- 
hower and  I  are  on  the  friendliest  of  terms, 
and  always  have  been.  I  told  you  in  1948 — 
when  they  were  passing  around  all  those  re- 
marks— that  there  wasn't  anything  to  them, 
and  none  of  you  believed  me,  but  they  hap- 
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pened  to  be  the  facts.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  couldn't  you  be  on 
friendly  terms  even  if  he  ran? 

the  president.  Why  certainly  I  could — 
certainly  I  could. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that  you 
know  what  is  in  the  General's  mind 

the  president.  I  think  I  do. 

Q. politics-wise? 

the  president.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  he 
is  not  a  candidate  for  1952,  as  he  was  not  in 
1948? 

the  president.  Yes,  he  said  so;  and  that  is 
as  far  as  I  care  to  go.  I  think  his  word  is 
good,  and  it  has  always  been  with  me. 

Q.  Another  aspect  of  this,  do  you  think 
somebody  is  trying  to  make  him  a  candidate? 

the  president.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
about  that.  They  have  been  trying  to,  ever 
since  he  got  out  of  the  Army. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  a 
continued  3-day  workweek  in  the  mines 
would  provide  enough  coal  for  the  country? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion because  I  don't  know. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  about  the  policy  on  antidis- 
crimination in  housing.  Suppose  a  house- 
holder getting  Federal  aid  doesn't  record  his 
covenant,  but  he  practices  discrimination 
anyway,  would  he  be  deprived  of  Federal 
aid? 

the  president.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
ask  that  question  of  the  legal  adviser  to  Mr. 
Foley,  as  I  told  you  to  do  down  in  Key  West. 
[Laughter'] 

Q.  Third  effort. 

[  12.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  up— 

the  president.  That's  right. 

Q. the  coal  query,  do  you  think  the 

3-day  week  in  the  coal  mines  puts  it  outside 
of  the  emergency? 

the  president.  No,  I  can't  answer  that 


question,  because  I  don't  know  anything 
about  what  the  answer  is.  If  I  find  that  there 
is  an  emergency,  I  will  take  the  necessary 
action. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  story 
from  the  AP  this  afternoon,  after  George  V. 
Allen  had  seen  you  and  gotten  his  final  in- 
structions as  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia, 
which  said  that  when  he  presents  his  creden- 
tials to  the  Tito  government  to  state  as  clearly 
as  he  can  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
which  has  just  been  confirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  regards  Yugoslavia,  that  we  are  just 
as  opposed  to  aggression  against  that  coun- 
try as  any  other  country — or  any  pact 
country  ? 

the  president.  That  is  true — that  is  true. 
We  are  opposed  to  aggression  against  any 
country,  no  matter  where  situated. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  taken 
any  personal  interest  in  this  Detroit  bomb- 
ing? 

the  president.  Of  course — of  course,  I  am 
interested  in  it.  I  think  it  is  an  outrageous 
thing.    Of  course  I  am  interested  in  it. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Hoover  been  given  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  full  investigation? 

the  president.  He  has  not.  The  Attorney 
General  answered  that  statement  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  Attorney  General's  statement 
stands.1 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  statement 
about  aggression  doesn't  mean  any  change 
in  your  policy  toward  Yugoslavia? 

the  president.  Not  at  all — not  at  all. 
That  has  always  been  our  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  that  apply  to 
Formosa? 

1On  December  21  Attorney  General  J.  Howard 
McGrath  announced  that  he  had  ordered  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  determine  whether  Fed- 
eral law  was  violated  in  the  attempted  bombing  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  CIO, 
in  Detroit  on  December  20.  A  box  containing  39, 
sticks  of  dynamite  had  been  discovered  in  the- 
building. 
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the  president.  That — I  can't  answer  that 
question,  because  that  is  not  a  free  country. 
It's  a  part  of  Nationalist  China,  and  we  still 
recognize  Nationalist  China  as  the  govern- 
ment of  China. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  pros- 
pect of  balancing  the  1951  fiscal  year  budget? 

the  president.  I  can't  answer  that.  I  will 
let  you  know  all  about  that  in  the  Budget 
Message. 

Q.  You  have  it  scheduled  yet,  sir,  how 
those  messages  will  go  up  to  Congress? 

the  president.  Yes.  The  first  message  will 
be  the  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
I  hope  the  second  message  will  be  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  Message,  and  the  third  mes- 
sage will  be  the  Budget  Message.  In  that 
order. 

Q.  Do  you  have  dates  for  those? 

the  president.  No.  I  can't  set  the  dates 
until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.    Then  I  will  set  the  dates. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection, 
would  you  care  to  indicate  whether  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  will  cover  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs  or  will  your  foreign  af- 
fairs  

the  president.  I  think  maybe  you  had 
better  wait  and  see  the  message.  That's  the 
best  way  to  find  out. 

Q.  Which  one  will  cover  taxes,  Mr. 
President? 

the  president.  You  will  find  that  out 
when  the  messages  come  out. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  re- 
port that  the  President  of  Chile  has  accepted 
an  invitation  from  you  to  visit  the  United 
States? 

the  president.  He  has  been  invited,  and 
I  think  he  has  accepted.  Sometime  in  April, 
I  think,  he  comes. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  you 
are  aware  of  this  report  in  Jane's  Fighting 


Ships  that  the  Russians  are  building  a  big 
navy,  including  a  lot  of  subs.  Were  we  taken 
by  surprise  by  that  report? 

the  president.  We  were  not. 

Q.  Have  we  changed  our  defense  alloca- 
tions ? 

the  president.  We  were  not.  It  had  no 
effect  on  our  defense  allocations. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  opti- 
mistic about  economic  and  business  condi- 
tions this  year  end? 

the  president.  Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  elaborate  on  that? 

the  president.  I  will  give  you  an  answer 
to  that  in  the  Economic  Message.  That  is 
thoroughly  covered. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  read  the 
CED  report  on  changes  in  your  top  policy 
on  the  National  Security  Council  and  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board?  They 
wanted  to  add  three  men  to  the  National 
Security  Council  and 

the  president.  I  didn't  read  that.  I  don't 
know  what  they  were  talking  about.2 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  told  us  he  left  a  letter  with  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  cotton  acreage  program.  I  won- 
der what  comment  you  might  have  on  that? 

the  president.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
read  it  yet.  I  haven't  had  it  but  half  an 
hour.  I  have  been  signing  documents  and 
meeting  customers,  and  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  read  it. 

Q.  How's  business,  Mr.  President? 
[Laughter] 

the  president.  Very  good. 
[22.]     Q.  Mr.  President,   any  comment 
you  can  make  on  your  Cabinet  session  this 
morning? 

2  See  the  report  "National  Security  and  Our  Indi- 
vidual Freedom,"  a  statement  on  national  policy  by 
the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  (New  York:  1949,  34 
pp.). 
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the  president.  The  Cabinet  session  was 
devoted  to  the  usual  routine  matters  that 
come  before  the  Cabinet  members.  There 
was  discussion  on  the  Message  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  indicate  what 
you  might  have  told  them  about  excise 
taxes? 

the  president.  No.    I  will  give  you  that 


in  the  message. 

Q.  Well,  we  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas, 
too! 

the  president.  Thank  you. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  two  hundred  and  ninth 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  4:02  p.m.  on  Thursday,  December  22, 
1949. 


270    Exchange  of  Messages  With  Pope  Pius  XII. 
December  23,  1949 

[  Released  December  23,  1949.    Dated  December  17,  1949  ] 


Your  Holiness: 

The  summons  to  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men  has  come  ringing  down  the 
ages,  giving  direction  to  the  thought  and  the 
action  of  every  human  being  whose  life  is 
lived  according  to  God's  purpose. 

The  significance  of  the  divine  call,  per- 
sonified in  the  birth  and  mission  of  the 
Savior,  is  increasingly  visible  in  the  record 
of  history  despite  the  vicissitudes  oftentimes 
encountered  on  the  long  path  of  the  cen- 
turies. It  is  found  in  the  progress  that  man 
is  making  toward  a  better  world.  It  is  found 
in  the  humanitarian  help  given  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  suffering  wherever  it  has  over- 
taken men,  women  and  children.  It  is  found 
in  the  steady  achievement  of  friendly,  mu- 
tually helpful  relations  among  most  of  the 
world's  peoples  today,  living  indeed  as  Good 
Neighbors.  It  is  found  in  the  efforts  of  these 
peoples  to  persuade  and  encourage  the  lead- 
ers of  the  few  nations  not  following  this  path 
to  an  enlightened  and  advancing  world  order 
founded  on  morality,  justice,  truth  and  free- 
dom to  permit  their  peoples  to  live  also  as 
Good  Neighbors,  and  to  join  with  the  multi- 
tude in  striving  to  build  a  world  wholly  and 
truly  at  peace. 


It  is  at  this  Christmastide  when,  consecrat- 
ing ourselves  afresh  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind and  meditating  on  the  glorious  lessons 
for  man  taught  by  the  life  of  the  Savior,  all 
men  of  good  will  can  again  feel  in  their 
hearts  the  inward  peace  that  is  the  Well- 
Spring  of  the  Good  Life.  To  bring  a  just, 
enduring  peace  among  the  nations  is  the 
great  task  that  beckons  still  ahead  and  calls 
for  re-dedication. 

Mindful  of  its  Christian  heritage,  and  of 
the  moral  tenets  that  alone  can  lead  to  the 
Good  and  the  True  in  the  lives  of  the  far- 
flung  community  of  the  nations  as  in  the  lives 
of  individuals,  the  United  States  gladly  re- 
dedicates  its  efforts  to  the  creation  of  a  peace- 
ful and  advancing  world  order.  This  is  my 
message  to  you  for  the  most  blessed  day  of 
the  year. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII,  Vatican  City,  Italy] 

note:  The  Pope's  reply,  dated  December  20  and  re- 
leased with  the  President's  message,  follows: 

Your  Excellency: 

We  have  just  received  your  kind  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1949,  which  has  been  presented  to  us  per- 
sonally by  Mr.  Myron  C.  Taylor. 
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While  once  again  bidding  a  cordial  welcome  to 
your  worthy  personal  representative,  we  hasten  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  noble  sentiments 
which  inspire  your  Christmas  message. 

Your  Excellency  has  appropriately  made  reference 
to  the  great  benefits  that  the  birth  and  mission  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  have  brought  to  mankind. 

Indeed,  salvation  will  not  come  for  the  world 
until  mankind,  deriving  its  inspiration  from  the 
teachings  and  example  of  Christ,  comes  to  recognize 
that  all  men  are  children  of  the  One  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven,  destined  to  be  truly  brothers  through  union 
with  His  Divine  Son,  Whom  He  sent  to  be  Redeemer 
of  all. 

Only  this  brotherhood  gives  to  man,  with  the 
highest  sense  of  personal  dignity,  assurance  of  true 
equality,  the  necessary  basis  of  justice. 

Only  this  brotherhood  guarantees  the  gift  of  true 
liberty  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights  and  in  the 
fulfillment  of  our  duties  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
given  by  Almighty  God  and  His  Divine  Son  for 
the  morality  and  sanctity  of  human  life. 

Only  this  brotherhood  inspires,  nourishes,  and  re- 
vives in  the  hearts  of  men  that  true  charity  which 
abhors  all  oppression  and  violence;  which  rises  above 
egoism,  whether  in  individuals  or  peoples;  which 
is  able  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the  common  good  and 
to  give  generously  of  itself  to  the  destitute  and  to 


relieve  those  who  are  suffering. 

These  are  the  foundations  upon  which  must  be 
built  the  structure  of  peace — this  also  a  gift  of  the 
Divine  Saviour — a  peace  which  is  real  and  solid, 
just  and  enduring. 

Toward  the  attainment  of  this  peace,  we  have  ever 
dedicated  all  our  efforts:  first,  that  war  be  averted; 
later,  that  its  destruction  and  resulting  griefs  be 
circumscribed;  and  now,  to  lessen  the  sorrowful  con- 
sequences that  still  today  press  heavily  on  so  large 
a  part  of  the  human  family. 

In  this  beneficent  work  of  Christian  charity,  we 
are  pleased  once  again  to  recall — that  it  may  be 
recorded  to  their  honor — the  cordial  understanding 
and  the  valued  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  generosity,  so  bounteous  and 
spontaneous,  we  recognize  with  pleasure,  and  hold 
up  as  an  example  to  all,  that  good  will  which, 
according  to  the  Christmas  message  of  the  angels, 
gives  glory  to  God  and  hastens  the  coming  of  peace 
on  earth. 

We  invoke  the  light,  assistance  and  blessing  of 
the  Christ  Child  upon  Your  Excellency's  person  and 
work,  as  well  as  upon  all  your  fellow  citizens,  who 
courageously  strive  to  find  and  follow  the  road 
leading  to  a  peaceful  future  for  mankind. 

Pius  XII 


271    Address  in  Connection  With  Lighting  of  the  National 
Community  Christmas  Tree  on  the  White  House 
Grounds.    December  24,  1949 

[  Broadcast  nationally  at  5:15  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  countrymen: 

To  each,  to  all,  a  Merry  Christmas. 

Once  more  I  have  come  out  to  Inde- 
pendence to  celebrate  Christmas  with  my 
family.  We  are  back  among  old  friends  and 
neighbors  around  our  own  fireside.  Christ- 
mas is  the  great  epic  of  home.  Our  home- 
coming here  on  this  Christmas  Eve  in  famil- 
iar surroundings  sanctified  by  family  asso- 
ciations through  the  years — memories  of 
joys  and  sorrows,  of  life  and  death — is  typi- 
cal of  similar  family  gatherings  all  over  the 
country. 

The  memories  of  most  of  us  go  back  to 
childhood  when  we  tKink  of  Christmas.   Af- 


ter all,  the  first  Christmas  had  its  beginning 
in  the  coming  of  a  Little  Child.  It  remains 
a  child's  day,  a  day  of  childhood  love  and 
of  childhood  memories .  That  feeling  of  love 
has  clung  to  this  day  down  all  the  centuries 
from  the  first  Christmas.  There  has  clus- 
tered around  Christmas  Day  the  feeling  of 
warmth,  of  kindness,  of  innocence,  of  love — 
the  love  of  little  children — the  love  for 
them — the  love  that  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
Little  Child  whose  birthday  it  is. 

Through  that  child  love,  there  came  to  all 
mankind  the  love  of  a  Divine  Father  and  a 
Blessed  Mother  so  that  the  love  of  the  Holy 
Family  could  be  shared  by  the  whole  human 
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family.  These  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  came  to  mind  as  I  gave  the  signal  to 
light  our  National  Christmas  Tree  in  the 
south  grounds  of  the  White  House. 

Sitting  here  in  my  own  home,  so  like 
other  homes  all  over  America,  I  have  been 
thinking  about  some  families  in  other  once 
happy  lands.  We  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  families 
homeless,  hopeless,  destitute,  and  torn  with 
despair  on  this  Christmas  Eve.  For  them  as 
for  the  Holy  Family  on  the  first  Christmas, 
there  is  no  room  in  the  inn.  Among  these 
families — broken  with  the  tragedy  of  home- 
lessness — are  myriads  of  little  children  who 
have  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a 
home  or  a  country  that  they  or  their  parents 
or  their  brothers  and  sisters  could  call  their 
own. 

Let  us  not  on  this  Christmas,  in  our  en- 
joyment of  the  abundance  with  which 
Providence  has  endowed  us,  forget  those 
who,  because  of  the  cruelty  of  war,  have  no 
shelter — those  multitudes  for  whom,  in  the 
phrase  of  historic  irony,  there  is  no  room  in 
the  inn. 

In  this  blessed  season,  let  not  blind  passion 
darken  our  counsels.  We  shall  not  solve 
a  moral  question  by  dodging  it.  We  can 
scarcely  hope  to  have  a  full  Christmas  if  we 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suffering  of  even  the 
least  of  Christ's  litde  ones. 


Since  returning  home,  I  have  been  reading 
again  in  our  family  Bible  some  of  the  pas- 
sages which  foretold  this  night.  It  was  that 
grand  old  seer  Isaiah  who  prophesied  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  sublime  event  which 
found  fulfillment  almost  2,000  years  ago. 
Just  as  Isaiah  foresaw  the  coming  of  Christ, 
so  another  batder  for  the  Lord,  St.  Paul, 
summed  up  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  a 
glorification  of  love  which  he  exalts  even 
above  both  faith  and  hope. 

We  miss  the  spirit  of  Christmas  if  we  con- 
sider the  Incarnation  as  an  indistinct  and 
doubtful,  far-off  event  unrelated  to  our  pres- 
ent problems.  We  miss  the  purport  of 
Christ's  birth  if  we  do  not  accept  it  as  a  liv- 
ing link  which  joins  us  together  in  spirit  as 
children  of  the  ever-living  and  true  God.  In 
love  alone — the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man — will  be  found  the  solution  of  all  the 
ills  which  afflict  the  world  today.  Slowly, 
sometimes  painfully,  but  always  with  in- 
creasing purpose,  emerges  the  great  message 
of  Christianity:  only  with  wisdom  comes 
joy,  and  with  greatness  comes  love. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  Child — as  little 
children  with  joy  in  our  hearts  and  peace 
in  our  souls — let  us,  as  a  nation,  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  love  of  our  fellowmen. 
In  such  a  dedication  we  shall  find  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Child  of  Bethlehem,  the  real 
meaning  of  Christmas. 


272    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Independence  of  Indonesia.    December  28,  1949 


IT  IS  with  pleasure  that  I  greet  the  people 
of  a  new  sovereign  state,  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia, 
and  congratulate  you  and  your  great  leader, 
President  Sukarno,  on  the  attainment  of 
Indonesian  independence. 


The  world  has  seen  a  nation  grow  in  the 
vast  archipelago  of  Indonesia.  A  new  repub- 
lic now  has  emerged  from  the  chaos  and  dis- 
ruption of  war  a  new  state  is  demonstrating 
that  it  will  follow  a  course  of  peace  and  or- 
der so  that  all  men  in  Indonesia  may  work 
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fruitfully  in  your  richly  endowed  islands  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  a  new  era. 

The  leaders  of  Indonesia  have  shown  their 
statesmanship  in  reaching  with  the  Nether- 
lands unanimity  of  agreement  at  The 
Hague  Conference  and  in  supporting  that 
agreement  in  the  halls  of  government  in  In- 
donesia. Through  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion in  bringing  about  this  agreement,  the 
leaders  of  the  Indonesian  and  of  the  Dutch 
peoples  have  strengthened  and  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  have  gained  for  the  people  of  Indonesia 
sovereignty  and  for  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands good  will  and  assurances  of  fair  treat- 
ment. 

The  United  States  will  welcome  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  into 
the  community  of  free  nations  and  looks  for- 
ward to  Indonesia's  admission  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  Indonesia  has 
already  demonstrated  that  the  goal  of  the 
new  state  will  be  true  nationalism  for  Indo- 
nesia and  that  aggressive  acts  and  efforts  on 
the  part  of  foreign  dictatorships  to  subvert 


this  newly  won  independence  will  be  resisted 
with  vigilance.  Indonesia  may  count  upon 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  who  believe 
in  democracy  and  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  H.  Merle  Cochran,  who  has  served 
with  distinction  as  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative upon  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion for  Indonesia,  has  presented  his  creden- 
tials in  Djakarta  as  the  first  American  Am- 
bassador to  Indonesia.  I  know  that  he  has 
many  friends  among  you  and  that  he  will 
renew  these  friendships  and  make  many 
more.  As  America's  envoy  to  Indonesia,  he 
brings  you  the  good  wishes  and  assurances  of 
friendship  of  the  American  people.  It  will 
be  his  privilege  to  further  the  full  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Indonesian  peoples. 

I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  American 
people  when  I  say  that  I  am  truly  glad  that 
the  people  of  Indonesia  have  attained  state- 
hood by  the  way  of  peaceful  and  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Netherlands. 


273    Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With  the 
Shah  of  Iran.    December  30,  1949 


HIS  IMPERIAL  Majesty,  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlavi,  Shahinshah  of  Iran,  today  completed 
his  tour  of  the  United  States  and  departed 
for  Iran.  The  Shah  came  to  this  country  at 
the  invitation  of  the  President  and  his  visit 
has  enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  at 
first  hand  with  the  United  States  and  its 
institutions.  The  President  said  today  that 
the  existing  friendly  relations  with  Iran  have 
been  strengthened  still  further  by  the  Shah's 
visit.  The  President  is  most  happy  that  His 
Majesty  has  paid  the  United  States  the  honor 
of  this  visit,  which  enabled  not  only  the  Presi- 


dent but  many  officials  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  the  American  people,  more  clearly 
to  know  and  understand  Iran,  its  great  tradi- 
tions, and  its  present  achievements  and 
objectives. 

Following  a  stay  of  several  days  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Shah  visited  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  inspected  various  institutions 
and  industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises 
whose  technical  operation  might  be  usefully 
applied  in  Iran.  He  also  saw  military,  naval, 
and  air  installations.  His  Majesty  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  civic,  industrial  and 
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educational  leaders,  as  well  as  other  repre- 
sentatives of  broad  segments  of  the  American 
population. 

While  in  Washington  His  Majesty  had 
conversations  with  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  other  senior  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government.  These  conver- 
sations took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  frank- 
ness and  cordiality,  and  the  interchange  of 
views  was  most  valuable  in  arriving  at  a 
mutual  understanding  of  problems  in  which 
both  the  United  States  and  Iran  have  interest. 
Pursuant  to  these  conversations  His  Majesty 
and  the  President  have  decided  to  issue  the 
following  joint  statement  on  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries: 

"His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shah  of  Iran, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
examined  the  relations  between  their  two 
countries  and  the  problems  which  they  face 
in  common.  In  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tions it  has  been  brought  out  that: 

"1.  They  believe  the  United  Nations  offers 
the  best  means  of  assuring  a  peaceful  world. 
Both  countries  will  continue  to  give  the 
United  Nations  their  unfaltering  support 
and  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  it  and 
its  agencies. 

"2.  A  serious  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  anywhere  in  the  world  is  of 
direct  concern  to  the  United  States.  As  long 
ago  as  December  1,  1943,  when  President 
Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
Marshal  Stalin  signed  the  Three  Power 
Declaration  at  Tehran,  the  United  States 
made  clear  its  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Iran.  The 
great  interest  of  the  United  States  in  this 
regard  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  in  its 
foreign  policy  declarations  and  the  United 
States  Government  intends  to  continue  that 
policy. 

"3.  His  Imperial  Majesty  believes,  and  the 


President  concurs,  that  the  ability  of  any 
country  to  maintain  its  independence  is 
based  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  economy. 
For  this  reason,  as  far  back  as  1946,  upon 
His  Majesty's  advice,  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment took  steps  to  prepare  a  Seven- Year  Plan 
for  economic  and  social  progress  which  now, 
embodied  into  law,  is  being  carried  out  with 
all  the  means  at  the  Government's  disposal. 
The  President  appreciates  the  importance 
of  this  program  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Iran,  and  applications  by  the  Iran- 
ian Government  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for 
economically  justifiable  loans  to  be  used 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  program  will  there- 
fore receive  the  support  of  the  United  States. 
Subject  to  favorable  Congressional  action  on 
the  Point  IV  program,  the  United  States 
also  stands  ready  to  facilitate  Iranian  eco- 
nomic development  through  the  provision 
under  Point  IV  and  otherwise  of  technical 
advisory  assistance  if  requested  by  Iran.  His 
Majesty  welcomes  the  assistance  envisaged 
under  the  Point  IV  program  and  is  partic- 
ularly aware  of  the  desirability  of  increased 
investments  of  private  capital  in  the  Iranian 
economy.  The  Iranian  Government  will 
consider  measures  to  be  taken  to  encourage 
such  investments. 

"4.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  help  free  peoples  everywhere  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  freedom  wherever  the 
aid  which  it  is  able  to  provide  can  be  effec- 
tive. As  the  result  of  recent  Congressional 
authorization,  and  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Iran,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  currendy  pre- 
pared to  offer  certain  military  assistance  es- 
sential to  enable  Iran,  as  a  nation  dedicated 
to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  develop  effective  meas- 
ures for  its  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
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purposes  and  principles.  The  United  States 
will  continue  to  bear  in  mind  Iran's  defense 
needs  in  connection  with  further  foreign 


assistance  which  may  be  considered  by  the 
United  States  Government/' 


274    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Survey  Mission  to  the  Middle  East.    December  30, 1949 


HAVING  completed  his  task  as  Chairman 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Survey 
Mission  to  the  Middle  East,  Gordon  R. 
Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  has  called  on  me  to 
discuss  the  results  of  his  work  in  the  Near 
East. 

The  mission,  which  was  composed  of  ex- 
perts from  a  number  of  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  created  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission.  Its  duties  were  to 
examine  the  economic  situation  arising  from 
the  recent  hostilities  in  the  Near  East  and  to 
recommend  means  for  overcoming  economic 
dislocations,  for  reintegrating  the  refugees 
into  the  economic  life  of  the  area  and  for 
creating  economic  conditions  conducive  to 
the  establishment  of  permanent  peace. 

When  Mr.  Clapp's  appointment  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  on  August  26,  I  took  the 
occasion  to  pledge  the  full  support  of  this 
Government  to  the  Economic  Survey  Mission 
as  well  as  to  other  efforts  by  the  United 
Nations  to  settle  differences  and  achieve 
peace  in  the  Near  East.  It  seemed  clear  to 
me  that  such  endeavors  coincided  precisely 
with  our  hopes  that  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  might  soon  be  in 
position  to  devote  the  full  measure  of  their 
abilities  and  resources  to  their  economic  and 
social  betterment. 

During  the  past  4  months,  Mr.  Clapp  and 
his  colleagues  have  conducted  an  intensive 
study  of  economic  conditions  in  Palestine 


and  neighboring  countries.  The  recommen- 
dations which  they  have  formulated  are  in- 
corporated in  two  United  Nations  docu- 
ments, the  first  an  "Interim  Report"  sub- 
mitted on  November  18,  and  the  second  a 
final  report  which  will  shortly  be  released  by 
the  United  Nations. 

In  its  "Interim  Report"  the  survey  mission 
considered  the  tragic  plight  of  some  three 
quarters  of  a  million  refugees,  rendered 
homeless  by  the  Palestine  conflict.  That 
these  destitute  people  are  still  alive  today  is 
credited  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees,  whose 
funds  will  be  exhausted  early  in  January. 
The  Economic  Survey  Mission  has  recom- 
mended a  renewed  relief  program  including 
a  public  works  program  to  provide  the  refu- 
gees with  gainful  employment  and  to  permit 
them  to  be  of  greater  service  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  lands  now  giving  them 
asylum. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  indicated  that  the  second 
report  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  will 
deal  with  prospects  for  long-range  develop- 
ment in  the  Near  East.  He  believes  that  the 
potentialities  of  the  region  are  great,  but  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  move  slowly  and  care- 
fully if  the  best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

On  December  8,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  based  on  the  Interim  Report  of  the 
Economic  Survey  Mission.  It  called  for  a 
United  Nations  refugee  program  terminat- 
ing June  30,  1951,  and  involving  the  expend- 
iture of  $54,900,000,  to   be   provided   by 
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international  contribution.  The  unanimity 
of  the  vote  was  appropriate  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  work  done  by  the  Mission  as 
it  was  also  unmistakable  indorsement  of  the 
need  for  international  assistance  to  the  Pales- 
tine refugees. 

In  accord  with  my  previously  expressed  in- 
tention to  give  careful  consideration  to  such 
assistance  as  we  might  appropriately  render 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
survey  mission,  legislation  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration for  presentation  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing authorization  for  this  Government 
to  assume  its  share  in  the  cost  of  the  program 
proposed  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  Near 
East.    The  success  of  the  program  depends 


on  a  large  measure  of  international  coopera- 
tion, and  I  feel  certain  that  other  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  will  assume  their 
shares  of  this  burden. 

Mr.  Clapp  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Survey  Mission  have  our  thanks  for 
the  important  public  service  which  they  have 
rendered. 

note:  For  the  statement  by  the  President  on  the 
appointment  of  Gordon  R.  Clapp  as  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  Survey  Mission,  see  Item  193. 

The  Mission  issued  two  reports:  "United  Nations 
Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East,  1st 
Interim  Report"  (Government  Printing  Office:  1949, 
11  pp.)>  and  "Final  Report;  An  Approach  to  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  the  Middle  East"  (Columbia 
University  Press:  1949,  177  pp.)* 
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note:  Includes  releases  covering  matters  with  which 
the  President  was  closely  concerned,  except  an- 
nouncements of  Presidential  personnel  appointments 
and  approvals  of  legislation  with  which  there  was  no 
accompanying  statement. 


Releases  relating  to  Proclamations  and  Executive 
orders  have  not  been  included.  These  documents 
are  separately  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

For  list  of  Press  and  Radio  Conferences,  see  subject 
index  under  "News  conferences." 


January 
I  White  House  statement  announcing  recognition 
of   the   Government    of   Korea 

5  Annual  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

5  White  House  announcement  of  transfer  of  pro- 
grams in  Korea  from  the  Army  to  civil  agencies 

6  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  urging  pay  increases 
for  Federal  executives 

7  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  George  C.  Mar- 
shall as  Secretary  of  State 

7  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Robert  A.  Lovett 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State 

7  Special  message  to  the  Congress:  The  President's 
Economic  Report 

8  Letter  to  the  Chairmen,  Senate  Finance  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  on  ex- 
tending the  Trade  Agreements  Act 

io  Statement  by  the  President  on  air  power 

io  Annual  budget  message  to  the  Congress:  Fiscal 
Year  1950 

13  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  a 
Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization 

13  Letter  to  agency  heads  revoking  order,  "For 
Conservation  of  Fuel  Oil,  Gasoline,  and  Gas" 

13  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
report  on  foreign  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system,  fiscal  year  1948 

13  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  the  first 
annual  report  of  Philippine  Alien  Property  Ad- 
ministration, fiscal  year  1947. 

13  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

13  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  proto- 
col regarding  regulation  of  production  and  mar- 
keting of  sugar 


January 

13  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Politi- 
cal Rights  to  Women 

13  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea 

13  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Con- 
vention on  the  International  Recognition  of 
Rights  in  Aircraft 

17  Special  message  to  the  Congress  requesting  per- 
manent reorganization  legislation 

17  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Con- 
vention on  Wage  and  Hour  Statistics  in  Prin- 
cipal Mining  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

18  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Emmet  O'Neal 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 

18  Message  in  response  to  Governor  Dewey's  in- 
augural greetings 

18  Remarks  at  the  Truman-Barkley  Dinner 

19  Remarks  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 

19  Remarks  at  a  dinner  of  the  Presidential  Electors 
Association 

20  Remarks  at  the  Battery  D  breakfast 

20  White  House  release  concerning  the  Bibles  to 
be  used  at  the  inaugural  ceremony 

20  Inaugural  address 

21  Remarks  to  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee 

25  White  House  release  announcing  supplemental 
estimates  of  appropriations 

26  White  House  announcement  of  proposed  visit 
of  the  President  of  Brazil 

27  White  House  announcement  of  proposed  visit 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 

27  White  House  announcement  of  request  for 
additional  funds  for  disaster  relief 
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January 

27  Special  message  to  the  Congress  concerning 
relief  to  Palestine  refugees 

29  Letter  to  Secretary  Forrestal  ordering  use  of 
military  funds  for  disaster  relief  in  the  mid- 
western  storm  area 

31  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  re- 
port of  National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  fis- 
cal year  1948 

31  White  House  statement  announcing  recognition 
of  the  Government  of  Transjordan 

31  White  House  statement  announcing  recognition 
of  the  Government  of  Israel 

February 

1  Remarks  to  the  National  Planning  Association 

2  White  House  release  concerning  the  naming  of 
the  U.S.S.  United  States 

2  Letter  to  the  Governors  convening  the  Highway 
Safety  Conference 

2  White  House  announcement  of  postponement  of 
visit  of  President  of  Israel 

2  White  House  release  announcing  appointment 
of  members  of  Assay  Commission 

2  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Con- 
ventions, etc.,  of  International  Labor  Conference 

3  Remarks  to  young  representatives  from  Marshall 
plan  countries 

7  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  toll  taken  by 
heart  diseases 

7  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
report  of  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  fiscal 
year    1948 

7  Report  of  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  fiscal 
year  1948 

8  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Mark  E.  Andrews 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

II  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air 

14  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Garrison  Norton 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

14  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
27th  lend  lease  report 

14  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
second  report  of  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration 

17  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  transmitting 
appropriation  estimate  for  White  House  repairs 

17  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  65th  an- 
nual report  of  Civil  Service  Commisison 


February 

18  Remarks  to  officers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars 

19  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  William  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 

19  Statement  by  the  President  reactivating  the 
United  Service  Organizations 

21  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
bill  extending  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs 

21  White  House  release  concerning  the  message  on 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

22  Remarks  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  General 
Vaughan  given  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion 

23  Remarks  at  a  savings  bond  drive  dinner 

24  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  armistice 
between  Egypt  and  Israel 

24  Remarks  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 

24  Address  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner  at 
the  Statler  Hotel 

25  Letter  to  Senate  and  House  Committee  Chair- 
men on  the  Folsom  Dam 

28  Radio  address  opening  the  Red  Cross  fund  cam- 
paign 

March 

2  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  quarterly 
reports  of  expenditures  under  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

2  White  House  release  announcing  consolidated 
supplemental  appropriation  estimates 

2  Statement  by  the  President:  The  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

3  Remarks  to  a  group  from  the  Eighth  Annual 
Science  Talent  Search 

3  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  James  Forrestal 
as  Secretary  of  Defense 

3  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  proto- 
col on  international  control  of  drugs 

4  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  Department 

4  Memorandum  on  civil  defense  planning 

4  Remarks  to  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion 

5  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  National  Military  Establishment 
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March 

7  White  House  release  concerning  emergency 
board  report  on  dispute  involving  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad 

8  Address  at  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

12  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
tax  convention  with  Belgium 

12  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  notes, 
U.S.-Canada,  relating  to  diversion  of  waters 
of  the  Niagara  River 

14  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 

14  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
report  of  Secretary  of  State 

17  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  John  R.  Alison 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

17  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
sixth  report  on  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

18  Remarks  at  graduation  ceremonies,  Fleet  Sonar 
School,  U.S.  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla. 

21  Address  before  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors 

23  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Con- 
vention with  Mexico  Establishing  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Scientific  Investi- 
gation of  Tuna 

23  Address  before  the  President's  Conference  on 
Industrial  Safety 

23  Remarks  at  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Secretary 
Forrestal 

23  Emergency  board  report  on  dispute  at  Northwest 
Airlines,  Inc. 

24  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Josiah  Marvel,  Jr., 
as  Ambassador  to  Denmark 

24  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  resolu- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees 

24  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  re- 
port of  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  fiscal  year 
1948 

25  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  on  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Renovation  of  the  White  House 

25  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 

25  Citation  accompanying  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  awarded  to  Fleet  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy 

25  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  128th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Greece 


March 

25  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  fiscal 
year  1948 

26  Radio  address  as  part  of  interdenominational 
program,  "One  Great  Hour" 

28  Citation  accompanying  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  awarded  to  James  Forrestal 

28  Remarks  at  a  dinner  for  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson 

30  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Housing  and  Rent  Act 

April 

2  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 

3  Message  from  Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act 

4  Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

4  Toasts  of  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Belgium 

5  Special  message  to  Congress  transmitting  report 
of  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 

6  Remarks  to  a  group  of  new  Democratic  Senators 
and  Representatives 

7  Exchange  of  messages  between  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

8  Statement  by  the  President  making  public  the 
first  report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Re- 
ligion and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces 

8  Remarks  at  a  supper  for  the  Jeflerson-Jackson 
Day  Executive  Committee 

8  First  report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Re- 
ligion and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces 

8  Emergency  board  report  on  dispute  at  Wabash 
Railroad  Co.  and  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Co. 

11  Emergency  board  report,  dispute  involving 
Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Railroad  Co. 

12  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

12  Message  from  the  Premier  of  France  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act 

12  Remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt 

13  Special  message  to  the  Congress  recommending 
establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion 
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April 

14  White  House  statement  regarding  supplementary 
budget  estimate  for  the  Veterans  Administration 

15  Statement  by  the  President  commending  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Sesquicentennial  Commission 

15  Remarks  to  members  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Business  Paper  Editors 

X  8  Statement  by  the  President  making  public  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Labor  Relations  in 
Atomic  Energy  Installations 

18  Summary  of  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Labor  Relations  in  Atomic  Energy  In- 
stallations 

18  Report  of  President's  Commission  on  Labor 
Relations   in   Atomic   Energy   Installations 

19  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement 

19  Address  and  remarks  at  a  dinner  honoring  volun- 
teers in  the  savings  bond  campaign 

21  Remarks  to  members  of  the  Associated  Church 
Press 

21  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Kenneth  C.  Royall 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army 

22  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Na- 
tion's health  needs 

22  Remarks  at  a  meeting  with  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors 

25  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia  M.  Misetich 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  5004) 

25  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  R.  C.  Owen,  R.  C. 
Owen,  Jr.,  and  Roy  Owen  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  95,  p.  5005) 

25  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mamie  L.  Hurley 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  5004) 

25  Veto  of  bill  relating  to  claims  of  Hilda  Links, 
E.  J.  Ohman,  and  Fred  L.  Kroesing  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  95,  p.  5003) 

26  Statement  by  the  President  upon  appointing 
William  H.  Davis  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Labor  Relations  Panel 

26  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  John  L.  Sullivan 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

28  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  the 
Charter  for  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion 

29  Statement  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Re- 
ligion and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces 

May 
2  White  House  release  announcing  receipt  of  re- 
port of  Board  of  Visitors  to  U.S.  Naval  Academy 


May 

2  Remarks  to  the  National  Association  of  Radio 
Farm  Directors 

3  Remarks  to  members  of  the  Agricultural  Editors 
Association 

3  Statement  by  the  President  upon  releasing  Gen- 
eral Clay  following  the  agreement  to  lift  the 
Berlin  blockade 

6  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  W.  John  Kenney 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

6  Emergency  board  report  regarding  the  Railway 
Express  Agency,  Inc. 

7  Emergency  board  report  on  dispute  between  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  certain  of  its  employees 

9  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 

9  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Robert  F.  Bacher 
as  member,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

9  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  copy 
of  the  International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries 

12  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  tem- 
porary appropriations  bill 

12  White  House  announcement  of  forthcoming  visit 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  India 

12  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  third  an- 
nual report  on  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations 

16  Radio  remarks  opening  the  Opportunity  Savings 
Bond  Drive 

16  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  third  re- 
port of  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

17  Citation  accompanying  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  awarded  to  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay 

17  Letter  to  Mon  C.  Wallgren  regarding  withdrawal 
of  his  nomination  as  chairman,  National  Security 
Resources  Board 

18  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  civilian  admin- 
istration 

18  White  House  announcement  of  nomination  of 
John  J.  McCloy  as  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany  and  Chief  of  Mission 

18  Statement  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Re- 
ligion and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forces 

18  Remarks  of  welcome  to  the  President  of  Brazil 
at  the  Washington  National  Airport 

18  Remarks  at  Washington  Post  Square  rf 

18  Remarks  and  toasts  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
President  Dutra  of  Brazil 
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May 

19  Letter  to  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  in  response 
to  his  report  on  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions 

19  Remarks  to  members  of  the  Brazilian  press 

20  Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Dutra  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Brazilian  Embassy 

20  Statement  by  the  President  on  activating  a  gen- 
erator at  Grand  Coulee  Dam 

20  Message  to  the  President  from  the  Power  House 
Control  Room  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  after  the 
President  had  thrown  the  switch 

21  Joint  statements  following  discussions  with  the 
President  of  Brazil 

21  Emergency  board  report  regarding  dispute  be- 
tween Aliquippa  and  Southern  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  certain  of  its  employees 

25  Letters  accepting  resignations  of  Selden  Chapin 
as  Minister  to  Hungary  and  Albert  F.  Nufer  as 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 

25  Remarks  upon  receiving  the  Robert  S.  Abbott 
Memorial  Award 

25  Remarks  to  the  President's  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Responsibility  to  our  Peacetime  Service- 
men and  Women 

26  Statement  by  the  President  upon  receiving  final 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commission 

26  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Charles  E.  Saltz- 
man  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

26  Statement  by  the  President  in  support  of  David 
Lilienthal  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

31  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Howard  Bruce  as 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 

June 

2  Address  to  the  President's  Conference  on  High- 
way Safety 

2  Remarks  to  the  foreign  delegates  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association 

3  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Robert  K.  Mc- 
Connaughey,  member,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

5  Address  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall 

6  White  House  statement  announcing  designation 
of  John  McCloy  as  the  Chief  Representative  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  Ger- 
many 

6  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  the  19th 
quarterly  report  of  UNRRA 


June 

7  Special  message  to  the  Congress  recommending 
continuation  of  economic  assistance  to  Korea 

7  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  LaRee  Smoot 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  7384) 

10  White  House  announcement  of  requests  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations 

10  Remarks  at  the  Robinson  Auditorium  in  Little 
Rock 

10  Remarks  at  a  reception  in  Little  Rock 

10  Remarks  at  a  ball  in  Little  Rock 

1 1  Remarks  at  the  Battery  D  breakfast  in  Little  Rock 

11  Remarks  at  the  Governor's  luncheon  in  Little 
Rock 

11  Address  in  Little  Rock  at  the  dedication  of  the 
World  War  Memorial  Park 

14  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Joseph  E.  Jacobs 
as  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia 

16  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide 

16  Remarks  to  the  delegates  to  the  National  4-H 
Club  camp 

17  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Frederick  W.  Lass 

17  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  con- 
tinuing suspension  of  annual  assessment  work  on 
mining  claims 

17  Remarks  to  delegates  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Boy  Governors 

17  Letter  to  the  Speaker  on  the  housing  bill 

20  Special  message  to  the  Congress  upon  signing  the 
Reorganization  Act 

20  Summary  of  Reorganization  Plans  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  June  20, 1949 

20  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  1  of  1949  establishing  a  Department 
of  Welfare 

20  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  2  of  1949:  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security 

20  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  3  of  1949:  Post  Office  Department 

20  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  4  of  1949;  National  Security  Council 
and  National  Security  Resources  Board 
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June 

20  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  5  of  1949:  Civil  Service  Commission 

20  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  6  of  1949:  United  States  Maritime 
Commission 

20  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  7  of  1949:  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion 

20  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill 
extending  certain  benefits  to  reservists  and  na- 
tional guardsmen 

21  Veto  of  bill  relating  to  claims  of  J.  N.  Jones  and 
others  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  8059) 

21  Statement  by  the  President  reporting  on  the  Paris 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

22  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Donald  F.  Car- 
penter as  Chairman,  Munitions  Board 

22  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  Con- 
vention Between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica 
for  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter-American  Trop- 
ical Tuna  Commission 

23  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for 
raising  the  salaries  of  Federal  executives 

23  Letter  to  Senator  O'Mahoney  upon  signing  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  publication  of  "Economic 
Indicators" 

24  Special  message  to  the  Congress  recommending 
point  4  legislation 

24  Special  message  to  the  Congress  recommending 
further  reorganization  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment 

28  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  99th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 

30  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act 

30  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  re- 
port on  highway  needs 

30  White  House  statement  on  the  signing  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act 
of  1949 

30  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Stanton  Griffis  as 
Ambassador  to  Egypt 

July 
2  Letter  to  agency  heads  on  implementation  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949 

5  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Reno,  Nev. 

5  Statement  by  the  President  on  Government  print- 
ing and  binding 


July 
5  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 

7  Letter  to  Richard  P.  Butrick  regarding  his  resig- 
nation as  Minister  to  Iceland  and  appointment  as 
Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service 

9  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  problem  of  concentration  of 
economic  power 

9  Memorandum  directing  agency  cooperation  with 
the  subcommittee  investigating  the  antitrust 
laws 

11  Veto  of  bill  to  amend  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act  of  1944 

11  Special  message  to  the  Congress:  The  President's 
Midyear  Economic  Report 

12  White  House  release  announcing  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations 

12  Telegram  urging  management  and  labor  leaders 
to  postpone  the  steel  strike 

13  Further  telegrams  to  leaders  in  the  steel  labor 
dispute 

13  Radio  and  television  report  to  the  American 
people  on  the  state  of  the  national  economy 

14  Memorandum  to  agency  heads  on  the  channel- 
ing of  Federal  procurement,  etc.,  programs  to 
areas  of  economic  distress 

15  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  annual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property 

15  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  28th  re- 
port on  lend-lease  operations 

15  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Housing   Act    of    1949 

18  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  8  of  1949:  Department  of  Defense 

18  Letter  from  Samuel  I.  Rosenman  regarding  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  steel  industry 
factfinding  board 

19  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Fred  Girdley 
and  Percy  Bridgewater  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  95,  p.  9738) 

19  Veto  of  bill  relating  to  a  claim  of  Mrs.  Oteein 

Foxworth    (Congressional   Record,    vol.   95,   p. 

9738) 
19  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  for 

the  relief  of  Myrtle  Ruth  Osborne,  Marion  Walts, 

and  Jessie  A.  Walts 

19  Address  in  Chicago  before  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil Session  of  the  Shrine  of  North  America 

19  Remarks  in  Chicago  at  the  Shriners  Diamond 
Jubilee  Banquet 
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July 

20  White  House  statement  on  the  establishment  o£ 

an  Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on  Synthetic 

Rubber  Legislation 

25  Statement  by  the  President  upon  ratification  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

25  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for 
a  military  aid  program 

25  Letter  to  the  Speaker  on  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

26  Remarks  to  a  group  of  German  editors  and  pub- 
lishers 

27  White  House  announcement  of  forthcoming  visit 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines 

28  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  es- 
tate and  inheritance  tax  convention  with  Norway 

28  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  income 
tax  convention  with  Norway 

28  Statement  by  the  President  following  consulta- 
tions on  atomic  energy  problems 

29  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  order 
providing  for  a  management  improvement  pro- 
gram in  the  executive  branch 

29  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  to  the  Fort  Sumner 
irrigation  district,  New  Mexico 

August 
I  Statement  by  the  President  reviewing  the  Nation's 
atomic  energy  program 

1  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
seventh  report  on  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

2  Emergency  board  report  on  dispute  between 
Union  Railroad  Company  and  certain  of  its  em- 
ployees 

3  Remarks  to  the  American  Legion  Boys  Forum  of 
National  Government 

4  Statement  by  the  President  on  U.S.  relations  with 
China 

5  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hayward  O.  Brandon 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  10805) 

5  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Norris 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  10804) 

5  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C.  Jones 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  10805) 

6  Emergency  board  report  on  dispute  between  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  and  certain  of  its 
employees 

8  Remarks  of  welcome  to  President  Quirino  of  the 
Philippines  at  Washington  National  Airport 


August 

8  Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Quirino  at 
the  state  dinner 

9  Veto  of  bill  amending  provisions  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  reserve  personnel 

9  Veto  of  bill  to  provide  without  charge  certain 
information  from  the  census  records 

9  Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Quirino  at 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  President  Truman 

10  Special  message  to  the  Senate  withdrawing  cer- 
tain obsolete  treaties 

10  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949 

11  Joint  statement  following  discussions  with  the 
President  of  the  Philippines 

11  Letter  to  General  Eisenhower  thanking  him  for 
his  services  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 

12  Letter  to  the  Vice  President  on  Reorganization 
Plans  1  and  2  of  1949 

13  Statement  by  General  Vaughan  on  the  deep 
freeze  units 

15  White  House  release  regarding  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  1949  inaugural  program 

19  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  William  L.  Clay- 
ton as  Alternate  Governor  for  the  United  States 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund 

19  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Herman  B.  Baruch 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 

22  Letter  to  the  Speaker  concerning  irrigation  in 
the  Grand  Prairie  area  of  Arkansas 

22  Address  in  Miami  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  Conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

23  Veto  of  bill  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Vermejo  reclamation  project,  New  Mexico 

23  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  T.  A.  Robertson 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  12094) 

23  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pearson  Remedy 
Co.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  12094) 

23  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jansson  Gage  Co. 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  12095) 

23  Remarks  to  a  group  of  South  Carolinians 

23  Remarks  to  a  group  of  exchange  teachers  from 
Great  Britain 

24  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
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August 

24  Remarks  at  the  swearing  in  of  Associate  Justice 
Tom  Clark 

24  Remarks  at  a  dinner  honoring  William  Boyle, 
new  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee 

25  Letter  to  chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  irrigation  in  the  Grand  Prairie  area 
of  Arkansas 

25  Remarks  to  the  delegates  of  Girls  Nation 

25  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
fourth  report  of  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration 

26  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  appointment 
of  Gordon  R.  Clapp  as  chairman  of  an  economic 
survey  mission  to  the  Near  East 

27  Veto  of  bill  relating  to  claims  of  the  city  of 
Needles,  Calif.,  and  the  California-Pacific  Util- 
ities Co.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p. 
12524) 

27  Message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  convention  on 
freedom  of  association  and  protection  of  the 
right  to  organize,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference 

29  Remarks  in  Philadelphia  at  the  American  Legion 
Convention  luncheon 

29  Address  in  Philadelphia  at  the  American  Legion 
Convention 

29  Remarks  on  receiving  the  American  Legion's 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  in  Philadelphia 

30  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  for 
the  construction  of  the  Weber  Basin  reclamation 
project,  Utah 

30  Remarks  to  the  conference  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week 

31  Telegram  to  the  Governors  concerning  the  Mid- 
century  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth 

September 
1  Statement  by  the  President:  Labor  Day 

3  Statement  by  the  President  on  Federal  employees 
displaced  by  the  reduction-in-force 

5  Labor  Day  address  at  the  Allegheny  County  Free 
Fair  in  Pittsburgh 

5  Labor  Day  address  in  Des  Moines  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 

7  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
recommendation  of  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Amphitheater  Commission 


September 
7  Letter   accepting   resignation   of   Felix   Cole   as 
Ambassador  to  Ceylon 

7  Emergency  board  report  on  dispute  at  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Co. 

8  Remarks  to  members  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth 

9  Veto  of  bill  to  convey  lands  to  the  city  of  Miles 
City,  Mont. 

9  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  James  Bruce  as 
Ambassador  to  Argentina 

9  Remarks  to  a  group  of  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England 

10  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  pro- 
viding aid  to  local  school  agencies  in  federally 
affected  areas 

10  Telegram  to  labor  and  management  leaders  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  report  of  the  steel  factfinding 
board 

10  Report  to  the  President  by  the  Steel  Industry 
Board 

10  White  House  summary  of  report  by  the  Steel 
Industry  Board 

13  Remarks  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development 

15  Remarks  to  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
United  Nations  Day 

19  Emergency  board  report  on  dispute  between  160 
railroads  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen 

21  Letter  to  steel  industry  labor  and  management 
leaders  urging  an  early  settlement  of  the  dispute 

22  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Basil  O'Connor 
as  president  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 

23  Statement  by  the  President  on  announcing  the 
first  atomic  explosion  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

26  Letter  to  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  re- 
questing information  to  be  included  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  and  the  Economic  Report 

26  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 

26  Letter  to  the  Vice  President  urging  Senate  action 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  Federal  executives 

27  Radio  address  on  Democratic  Women's  Day 

29  Address  in  Kansas  City  at  a  dinner  honoring 
Democratic  National  Chairman  William  M. 
Boyle,  Jr. 
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September 

30  Radio  remarks  opening  the  Community  Chest 
campaign 

October 

4  Letter  to  Senator  Johnson  on  the  nomination  of 
Leland  Olds  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

4  Remarks  at  an  officers  luncheon,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

5  Letter  to  John  L.  Sullivan  accepting  the  honor- 
ary chairmanship  of  National  Brotherhood  Week 

6  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 

7  Emergency  board  report  on  dispute  at 
Monongahela  Connecting  Railroad  Co. 

10  White  House  statement  on  the  need  for  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  military  assistance 

10  Summary  of  status  of  legislation  relating  to 
recommendations  of  the  President,  81st  Congress, 
1  st  session 

11  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  M.  Ford 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  14285) 

11  White  House  release  concerning  bids  for  the 
renovation  of  the  White  House 

11  Remarks  of  welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
of  India  at  the  Washington  National  Airport 

12  Special  message  to  the  Congress  upon  signing 
bill  to  raise  the  pay  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Veterans  Administration 

12  Veto  of  bill  providing  for  Federal  aid  to  State 
fish  restoration  and  management  projects 

12  Veto  of  bill  relating  to  claim  of  Mrs.  Zelma 
Inez  Cheek  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p. 
14432) 

12  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Thomp- 
son (Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  14431) 

12  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louise  Peters  Lewis 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  14433) 

12  Remarks  at  a  meeting  with  the  Ambassadors  to 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States 

12  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Edmond  M. 
Hanrahan  as  Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

13  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  J.  Klahr  Huddle 
as  Ambassador  to  Burma 

13  White  House  statement  on  the  first  meeting  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Man- 
agement Improvement 

14  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bunge  North- 
American  Grain  Corporation,  the  Corporacion 
Argentina  de  Productores  de  Carnes,  Herman  M. 


October 

Gidden,  and  the  Overseas  Metal  and  Ore  Corpora- 
tion (Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  14626) 

14  Veto  of  bill  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
fish,  wildlife,  and  recreational  aspects  of  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  Federal  reclamation 
project 

17  Veto  of  bill  establishing  a  program  in  aid  of 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians 

18  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Garland  S.  Fergu- 
son as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion 

18  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J.  Jenkins 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  p.  14887) 

19  The  President's  special  conference  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Radio  News  Analysts 

19  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Nourse  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers 

19  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  commend- 
ing the  8 1  st  Congress  for  the  accomplishments 
of  the  first  session 

20  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  construction 
program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

21  Summary  of  status  of  legislation  relating  to  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President,  81st  Congress, 
1st  session 

24  Address  in  New  York  City  at  the  cornerstone  lay- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Building 

24  Remarks  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  City  on 
United  Nations  Day 

26  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments 

27  Memorandum  on  the  transfer  of  Admiral  Dcn- 
feld  from  the  post  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

27  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Cavendish  W. 
Cannon  as  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia 

28  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the  new 
Classification  Act 

28  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  pro- 
viding for  improved  rural  telephone  facilities 

29  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
National   Military   Establishment  Appropriation 

Act 

29  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  relating 
to  the  San  Luis  Valley  project,  Colo.  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  95,  p.  15045) 

30  Radio  address  broadcast  as  part  of  the  program 
"Religion  in  American  Life" 
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October 

31  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  to  authorize 
payments  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles  by  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  95,  p.  15046) 

31  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill 
providing  hospital  care  for  Indian  patients  in 
New  Mexico 

November 

1  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Lawrence  C. 
Kingsland  as  Commissioner  of  Patents 

2  Remarks  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers 

3  Remarks  at  a  reception  at  the  Hotel  Lowry,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

3  Remarks  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Lowry,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

3  Address  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

3  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Dr.  Karl  T.  Comp- 
ton  as  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

5  Radio  address  as  part  of  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Independent  Citizens'  Committee  for  Lehman 
for  Senator 

8  Remarks  at  the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club  dinner 

11  Address  at  a  luncheon  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews 

1 1  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Julius  A.  Krug  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

15  Fifth  report  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration transmitted  to  the  Congress 

15  Address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc. 

16  Remarks  upon  accepting  report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  the  U.N.  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund 

16  Remarks  of  welcome  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport 

16  Toast  of  the  President  at  the  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran 

17  White  House  statement  following  a  regional 
meeting  to  discuss  U.S.  policy  in  the  Far  East 

18  White  House  statement  following  visit  to  the 
President  by  the  Deputy  Premiers  of  Greece 

18  Toast  of  the  President  at  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  Shah  of  Iran 


November 

19  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  William  H.  Hastie 
as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

22  Remarks  to  the  delegates  to  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

23  Exchange  of  messages  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
of  India 

23  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 

28  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
eighth  report  on  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

December 
1  Report  to  the  President  by  John  R.  Steelman  on 
the   channeling   of   procurement,    etc.,   to   eco- 
nomically distressed  areas 

13  Statement  by  the  President  in  response  to  report 
"Issues  Involved  in  a  Unified  and  Coordinated 
Federal  Program  for  Transportation" 

13  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  "Issues 
Involved  in  a  Unified  and  Coordinated  Federal 
Program  for  Transportation" 

15  Report  to  the  President  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  "Information  and  Education  in  the  Armed 
Forces" 

19  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Alexander  M. 
Campbell  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 

21  Address  at  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  carillon 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 

23  Exchange  of  messages  with  Pope  Pius  XII 

23  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Sidney  W.  Souers 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council 

24  Address  in  connection  with  lighting  of  the  Na- 
tional Community  Christmas  Tree  on  the  White 
House  grounds 

28  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  occasion  of  the 
independence  of  Indonesia 

28  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  H.  Merle  Cochran 
as  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Commission 
for  Indonesia,  and  as  Ambassador  to  Pakistan 

29  Fourth  annual  economic  report  to  the  President 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

30  Joint  statement  following  discussions  with  the 
Shah  of  Iran 

30  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the  Middle  East 
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the  Federal  Register 


PROCLAMATIONS 

No.        Date                                                                 Subject  14F.R. 

1949  fage 

182.4    Jan-   l5    National  Freedom  Day 361 

1815    Feb.     9    Enlarging  the  Channel  Islands  National  Monument,  Calif 635 

2.816    Feb.  10    "I  Am  An  American  Day,"  1949 635 

1817  Feb.  11    Red  Cross  Month,  1949 679 

1818  Feb.  14    Army  Day,  1949 915 

1819  Mar.    8    Supplementing  Proclamations  of  December  16, 1947,  and  January  1, 1948,  carry- 

ing out  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  exclusive  trade  agreement 

with  Cuba,  respectively 1151 

1830  Mar.  10    Cancer  Control  Month,  1949 1154 

1831  Mar.  11    Further  postponing  the  effective  date  of  Proclamation  1775  °^  March  16,  1948, 

prescribing  changes  in  Panama  Canal  toll  rates 1154 

1831    Mar.  18    Pan  American  Day,  1949 1407 

1833  Mar.  18    National  Farm  Safety  Week,  1949 1407 

1834  Apr.    5    World  Trade  Week,  1949 1663 

1835  Apr.  16    Child  Health  Day,  1949 1863 

1836  Apr.  17    Mother's  Day,  1949 1105 

1837  May    7    National  Maritime  Day,  1949 2.401 

1838  May  19    Union  of  South  Africa;  suspension  of  tonnage  duties 1681 

1839  May  19    Israel,  suspension  of  tonnage  duties 2.681 

1840  May  11    Death  of  James  Forrestal 1713 

1841  May  24    Flag  Day,  1949 1761 

1841    May  16    Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day*  1949 2819 

1843  May  31    Supplementing  Proclamations  of  November  10,  1941,  and  December  3,  1941, 

proclaiming  the  trade  agreement  with  Uruguay  and  Proclamations  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1 941,  and  December  11,  1941,  proclaiming  the  trade  agreement  with 

Argentina 1913 

1844  June    8    Patrick  Henry  Week,  1949 .   .   .  3149 

1845  June  15    Designating  the  Columbia  National  Forest  as  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National 

Forest 3173 

1846  July  17    Immigration  quotas 4707 

1847  July  17    Termination  of  the  suspension  of  additional  processing  tax  on  certain  coconut 

oil 4773 

1848  July  19    Amendments  of  regulations  relating  to  migratory  birds  and  game  mammals  .   .  4798 
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No.        Date                                                                 Subject  14  F.R. 

1949  page 

Z849    Aug.    z    Fire  Prevention  Week,  1949 4855 

1850  Aug.  17    Amendment  of  Proclamation  Z5Z3  prescribing  regulations  relating  to  the  control 

of  persons  entering  or  leaving  the  United  States 5173 

1851  Aug.  Z4    Determining  Bemidone  and  six  other  drugs  to  be  opiates 5361 

1851    Aug.  2.5    Panama  Canal  toll  rates;  further  postponing  the  effective  date  of  Proclamation 

1775  of  March  z6,  1948  prescribing  changes 5361 

1853  Aug.  2.5    United  Nations  Day,  1949     5363 

1854  Aug.  z6    Amendments  of  regulations  relating  to  migratory  birds  and  game  mammals  .    .  5363 

1855  Aug.  30    National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  1949 5413 

2.856  Sept.    3    Change  in  quota  year  for  imports  of  long-staple  cotton  and  fixing  of  quota  for 

interim  period 5517 

2.857  Sept.  zz    Columbus  Day,  1949 5815 

2.858  Oct.     5    General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  1949 6105 

1859    Oct.  zo    Oregon;  closed  areas  under  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 64Z5 

z86o    Oct.  Z5    Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument,  Iowa;  establishment 6541 

z86i    Oct.  z6    Pakistan;  suspension  of  tonnage  duties 6544 

z86z    Oct.  Z9    Armistice  Day,  1949 6657 

Z863    Nov.   5    Colombian  Trade  Agreement  Proclamation;  termination 6765 

Z864    Nov.  10    Thanksgiving  Day,  1949 68Z5 

Z865  Nov.  30  Supplementing  the  Proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  and  January  1,  1948, 
carrying  out  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  exclusive 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  respectively,  and  terminating  in  part  the  Procla- 
mation of  January  30,  1948 7303 

z866    Dec.     6    United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day 7415 

Z867  Dec.  zz  Carrying  out  the  Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  October  10,  1949,  and  supplementing  the 

Proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  and  January  1,  1948 77Z3 

z868    Dec.  Z9    Copyright  extension :  Australia 78Z3 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 


No.         Date                                                                 Subject  14  F.R. 

1949  page 

iooz6    Jan.     4    Adopting  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial  U.S.  Army,  1949,  for  use  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force 85 

100Z7    Jan.     6    Indian  Lands;  extension  of  trust  periods  expiring  during  the  calendar  year  1949  107 

iooz8    Jan.    13    Defining  noncombatant  service  and  noncombatant  training  , zn 

100Z9    Jan.    19  ,  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency 

board  to  investigate  a  dispute Z89 
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No,        Date  Subject  14  F.R. 

1949  page 

10x530    Jan.   2.6    District  of  Columbia  National  Guard;  administration  and  supervision  ....  377 

1003 1    Jan.   16    Public  Health  Service  Officers;  separation  on  grounds  of  disloyalty 377 

10031    Jan.   2.8    Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  R.R.  Co.  and  other  carriers,  and  certain  of  their 

employees;  creation  o?  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute    ....  419 

10033  Feb.     8    Regulations  governing  the  providing  of  statistical  information  to  intergovern- 

mental organizations 561 

10034  Feb.    9    Johnson,  John  Monroe;  further  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age  .  61 

10035  Feb.  10    Negron-Fernandez,  Luis;  designated  as  Acting  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 

the  United  States  for  Puerto  Rico  for  the  year  1949 619 

10036  Feb.   10    California;  restoration  of  lands  to  location  and  entry  under  the  mining  laws  of 

the  United  States 637 

10037  Feb.  14    Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  Company  and  certain  of  its  employees; 

creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 679 

10038  Feb.  15    The  Carriers  represented  by  the  Eastern  Carriers  Conference  Committee,  Western 

Carriers'  Conference  Committee  and  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Com- 
mittee, and  certain  of  their  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency  board  to 
investigate  a  dispute 680 

10039  Feb.  2.1    Donnellon,  Miss  Winifred  R.;  authorizing  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 

confer  competitive  status 791 

10040  Feb.  11    Employment  in  Canal  Zone;  amendment  of  Executive  Order  9999  suspending 

certain  statutory  provisions 791 

10041  Mar.  10    United  States  Naval  Reservation  at  Hanapepe,  Kona  Kauai;  restoring  certain 

lands  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 1154 

10042.    Mar.  10    Making  certain  changes  in  the  customs  field  organization 1155 

10043  Mar.  10    President's  Committee  on  Religious  and  Moral  Welfare  and  Character  Guidance 

in  the  Armed  Forces;  changing  the  name 1155 

10044  Mar.  15    Federal  officers  and  employees;  amendment  of  Executive  Order  9  of  January  17, 

1873,  relating  to  the  holding  of  State  or  local  offices 12.2,7 

10045  Mar. 15    Wabash  R.R.  Co.  and  the  Ann  Arbor  R.R.  Co.  and  certain  of  their  employees; 

creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 1x2.7 

10046  Mar.  14    Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 

South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming;  transfer  of  certain  lands  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Interior  and  withdrawing 
public  lands  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 1375 

10047  Mar.  2.6    Honolulu  Harbor;  restoration  of  a  portion  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory 

of  Hawaii 1391 

10048  Mar.  30    Southern  Pacific  Co.  (Pacific  Lines)  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an 

emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 1455 

10049  Apr.    z    Delegating  the  authority  of  the  President  to  prescribe  clothing  allowances,  and 

cash  allowances  in  lieu  thereof  to  enlisted  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  ....  1563 

10050  Apr.    9    Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an 

emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 173 1 

1005 1  Apr.  15    Aliquippa  and  Southern  R.R.  Co.  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an 

emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 1863 

10051    Apr.  10    California;  enlarging  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  1;  revoking  in  part  Public 

Land  Order  460  ofApril  1,  1948 1941 
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No.        Date  Subject  14  F.R. 

1949  page 

10053  Apr.  10    Members  of  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast 

and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Public  Health  Service;  transportation  of  household 

goods I94I> 

3883 

10054  Apr.  19    Transfer  of  personnel  to  certain  public  international  organizations,  modifying 

Executive  Order  9711 2119 

10055  May    6    Holding  of  local  offices  by  Federal  officers  and  employees;  amendment  of  Execu- 

tive Order  9  of  January  17,  1873 2-3^9 

10056  May  12    Union  Railroad  Co.  (Pittsburgh)  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an 

emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 1573 

10057  May  14    American  Battle  Monuments  Commission;  transferring  functions  pertaining  to 

certain  United  States  Military  Cemeteries 1585 

10058  May  24    Keaukaha,  Waiakea,  South  Hilo,  Hawaii;  restoring  certain  lands  to  the  juris- 

diction of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 2.741 

10059  May  2.7    Personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  National  Guard, 

and  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  detailed  for  duty  with  the  Coast 
Guard;  amendment  of  Executive  Order  9195  of  July  7,  1942.,  as  amended, 
prescribing  regulations  relating  to  aerial  flights 1845 

10060  June    2.    Keaahala  Military  Reservation;  restoration  of  certain  land  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  Territory  of  Hawaii 2.913 

10061  June    2.    Enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  and 

per  diem  allowances  to  members  of  such  services  and  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  Public  Health  Service  on  duty  outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska;  amendment  of  Executive  Order  9871  as  amended,  prescrib- 
ing regulations  governing  the  granting  of  allowances  for  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence     2915 

10062  June    6    Establishing  the  position  of  United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  .  2965 

10063  June  13    Defining   certain   functions   of  the   United   States   High   Commissioner   for 

Germany 3221 

10064  June  30    Laborers  and  Mechanics  employed  by  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 

Force  on  certain  public  works;  further  extension  of  Executive  Order  9898  of 

October  14,  1947,  as  amended,  suspending  the  8-hour  law 3655 

10065  July     6    Termination  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 3719 

10066  July     6    Including  certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest 3719 

10067  July     8    Missouri  Pacific  R.R.  Co.  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency 

board  to  investigate  a  dispute 3795 

10068  July   13    Revoking  Executive  Order  2458  of  September  20,  1916,  establishing  an  Inter- 

Departmental  Board  on  International  Service  of  Ice  Observation,  Ice  Patrol, 

and  Ocean  Derelict  Destruction 3883 

10069  July   14    Payment  of  certain  travel  and  transportation  expenses;  amendment  of  Executive 

Order  9805  prescribing  regulations 3973 

10070  July  20    Claimants  and  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  their  attendants; 

amending  Executive  Order  9975  of  July  7, 1948  prescribing  regulations  govern- 
ing the  allowance  of  travel  expenses 4587 

10071  July  20    Southern  Pacific  Co.  (Pacific  Lines)  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an 

emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 4587 

10072  July  29    To  provide  for  continuing  action  to  improve  the  management  of  the  Executive 

Branch  of  the  Government 4797 

10073  July  z9    Black,  Eugene;  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  forage 4797 
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No.        Date  Subject  14  F.K. 

1949  Pa& 

10074  AuS-    9    District  Land  Office  at  Carson  City,  Ncv.,  transferred  to  Reno,  Nev 4935 

10075  Aug.  18    California;  eliminating  certain  public  lands  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  2. 

and  reserving  them  for  townsite  purposes 5113 

10076  Sept.    1    Inspection  of  income,  excess-profits,  and  declared  value  excess-profits  tax  returns 

by  the  Military  Renegotiation  Policy  and  Review  Board 5485 

10077  Sept.    7    Island  of  Guam;  transfer  of  the  Administration  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 5533 

10078  Sept.    9    Monongahela  Connecting  R.R.  Co.  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an 

emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 5585 

10079  Sept.    9    Virgin  Islands ;  transfer  of  certain  property  to  permanent  control  and  jurisdiction 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 5585 

10080  Sept.  30    Enabling  certain  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  a  competitive 

civil  service  status 5985 

1008 1  Oct.     1    Designation  of  certain  officers  to  act  as  Postmaster  General 6037 

10082.    Oct.     5    Reciprocal  Trade- Agreements  Program;  prescribing  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration      6105 

10083  Oct.  10    Revocation  of  Executive  Orders  9698,  9751,  and  9813  so  far  as  they  pertain  to 

certain  International  Organizations 61 61 

10084  Oct.  12,    Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949;  prescribing  regulations  for  the  administra- 

tion of  certain  provisions  thereof 62.45 

10085  Oct.  2.8    Government  Personnel  on  foreign  duty;  amendment  of  Executive  Order  icon 

authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exercise  certain  powers  of  the  President 

with  respect  to  the  granting  of  allowances  and  allotments 6617 

10086  Nov.  15     South  Pacific  Commission  designated  as  a  public  international  organization 

entitled  to  enjoy  certain  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities 7147 

10087  Dec.    3    Transferring  to  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  functions  pertaining 

to  certain  United  States  military  cemeteries;  amendment  of  Executive  Order 

10057  of  May  14,  1949 7187 

10088  Dec.  3  Certain  changes  in  the  Customs  Field  Organization 7187 

10089  Dec.  6  Canal  Zone;  suspending  certain  statutory  provisions  relating  to  employment .   .  7317 

10090  Dec.  6  Income  tax  returns;  inspection  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 7317 

10091  Dec.  1 1  Indian  Lands;  extension  of  trust  periods  expiring  during  the  calendar  year  1950  .  75 13 

10092.    Dec.  17    Superior  National  Forest  in  Minnesota;  establishment  of  airspace  reservation 

over  certain  areas 7637 

10093  Dec.  10    Revocation  of  Executive  Order  9512.,  January  16,  1945,  providing  for  coordina-  7681 

tion  of  the  allocations  of  field  positions  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 

1913,  as  amended 7681 

10094  Dec.  12.    Aitchison,  Clyde  B.;  further  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age  .   .  7716 
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PRESIDENTIAL  DOCUMENTS  OTHER  THAN  PROCLAMATIONS 
AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

Date  14  F.R. 

1949                                                                             Subject  page 

Jan.    13    Directive;  Revocation  of  order  for  conservation  of  fuel  oil,  gasoline  and  gas 2.1 1 

June  30    Letter:  Designation  of  representative  to  exercise  general  direction  over  Virgin  Islands  Cor- 
poration     3655 

June  30    Letter:  Appointment  of  Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services;  statement  of  policy 

under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 3699 

July     1    Letter :  Implementation  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  .  3699 

July  15    Presidental  Appointment:  Steel  Industry  Board 4479 

June  10    Reorganization  Plan  1  of  1949:  Labor  Department 52.2.5 

June  2.0    Reorganization  Plan  3  of  1949:  Post  Office  Department 5125 

June  10    Reorganization  Plan  4  of  1949:  Executive  Office  of  the  President 52.2.7 

June  10    Reorganization  Plan  5  of  1949:  Civil  Service  Commission 52.2.7 

June  10    Reorganization  Plan  6  of  1949:  United  States  Maritime  Commission 52.2.8 

June  10    Reorganization  Plan  7  of  1949:  Public  Roads  Administration 52.18 
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Appendix  C — Presidential  Reports  to  the  Congress 

Date  of 

White 

Sent  to  House 

Subject                                                          Published        the  Congress  Release 

Economic  Report H.  Doc.  36      (H)Jan.  7  Jan.  7 

(S)Jan.  10        

Midyear H.  Doc.  2.52.    July  n  July  11 

Philippine  Alien  Property  Administration H.  Doc.  449    Jan.  13  Jan.   13 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System H.  Doc.  39      Jan.  13  Jan.   13 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority Jan.  31  Jan.   31 

Air  Coordinating  Committee  for  1948 H.  Doc.  59      Feb.  7  Feb.    7 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

Second  quarterly H.  Doc.  74      Feb.14  Feb.  14 

Third  quarterly H.  Doc.  179    May  16  May  16 

Fourth  quarterly H.  Doc.  308    Aug.  2.5  Aug.  2.5 

Fifth  quarterly H.  Doc.  416    Nov.  15  a  Nov.  15 

Lend-Lease  Operations 

17th  report H.  Doc.  75      Feb.  14  Feb.  14 

18th  report H.  Doc.  2.63    (S)July  15  July  15 

(H)July  18       

Civil  Service  Commission H.  Doc.  13      Feb.  17  Feb.  17 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

16th,  17th,  and  18th  quarterly H.  Doc.  94      Mar.  2.  Mar.   2. 

19th  quarterly H.  Doc.  2.10    June  6  June    6 

Department  of  State,  Operations  of Mar.  14  Mar.  14 

National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems 

Apr.  1948 — Sept.  1948 H.  Doc.  12.0    Mar.  14  Mar.  14 

Oct.  1948 — Nov.  1949 H.  Doc.  2.50    July  5  July  5 

Military  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

Sixth  quarterly H.  Doc.  1x3     Mar.  17  Mar.  17 

Seventh  quarterly H.  Doc.  2.84    Aug.  1  Aug.    1 

Eighth  quarterly H.  Doc.  417    Nov.  2.8  a  Nov.  2.8 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  3o,  1948 Mar.  14  Mar.  24 

Panama  Canal,  Governor's  Annual  Report H.  Doc.  12.      Mar.  2.5  Mar.  2.5 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics Apr.  5  Apr.    5 

United  States  Participation  in  United  Nations H.  Doc.  178    May  12.  May  11. 

Panama  Railroad  Company June  x8  June  18 

Alien  Property  Office,  Department  of  Justice H.  Doc.  89      (S)July  15  July  15 

(H)Julyi8       

a  Delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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Appendix  D — Rules  Governing  This  Publication 


[  Reprinted  from  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  24,  p.  2354,  dated  March  26,  1959  ] 


TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Chapter  I — Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register 


PART   32— PUBLIC   PAPERS    OF    THE   PRESI- 
DENTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Sec. 
32.1 
32.2 
32.3 


32.10 
32.11 


PUBLICATION  AND  FORMAT 

Publication  required. 
Coverage  of  prior  years. 
Format,  indexes,  ancillaries. 


Basic  criteria. 
Sources. 

FREE  DISTRIBUTION 


32.15  Members  of  Congress. 

32.16  The  Supreme  Court. 

32.17  Executive  agencies. 

PAID   DISTRIBUTION 

32.20  Agency  requisitions. 

32.21  Extra  copies. 

32.22  Sale  to  public. 

Authority:  §§  32.1  to  32.22  issued  under  sec.  6, 
49  Stat.  501,  as  amended;  44  U.S.C.  306. 

Publication  and  Format 

§  32.1  Publication  required.  There  shall  be 
published  forthwith  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year, 
beginning  with  the  year  1957,  a  special  edition  of 
the  Federal  Register  designated  "Public  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States."  Each  volume 
shall  cover  one  calendar  year  and  shall  be  identified 
further  by  the  name  of  the  President  and  the  year 
covered. 

§  32.2  Coverage  of  prior  years.  After  conferring 
with  the  National  Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  need  therefor,  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee  may  from  time  to  time  authorize 


the  publication  of  similar  volumes  covering  specified 
calendar  years  prior  to  1957. 

§  32.3  Format,  indexes,  ancillaries.  Each  annual 
volume,  divided  into  books  whenever  appropriate, 
shall  be  separately  published  in  the  binding  and  style 
deemed  by  the  Administrative  Committee  to  be  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  Each  volume  shall  be  appropriately 
indexed  and  shall  contain  appropriate  ancillary  infor- 
mation respecting  significant  Presidential  documents 
not  published  in  full  text. 

Scope 

§  32.10  Basic  criteria.  The  basic  text  of  the  vol- 
umes shall  consist  of  oral  utterances  by  the  President 
or  of  writings  subscribed  by  him.  All  materials 
selected  for  inclusion  under  these  criteria  must  also 
be  in  the  public  domain  by  virtue  of  White  House 
press  release  or  otherwise. 

§32.11  Sources,  (a)  The  basic  text  of  the 
volumes  shall  be  selected  from  the  official  text  of: 
(1)  Communications  to  the  Congress,  (2)  public 
addresses,  (3)  transcripts  of  press  conferences,  (4) 
public  letters,  (5)  messages  to  heads  of  state,  (6) 
statements  released  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and 
(7)  formal  executive  documents  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  law. 

(b)  Ancillary  text,  notes,  and  tables  shall  be  de- 
rived from  official  sources  only. 

Free  Distribution 

§  32.15  Members  of  Congress.  Each  member  of 
Congress,  during  his  term  of  office,  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  copy  of  each  annual  volume  published  during 
such  term;  Provided \  That  authorization  for  furnish- 
ing such  copies  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Director  and  signed  by  the  authorizing  Member. 
[As  amended  effective  Dec.  30,  i960,  25  F.R.  14009] 
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§  32.16  The  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
twelve  copies  of  the  annual  volumes. 

§  32.17  Executive  agencies.  The  head  of  each 
department  and  the  head  of  each  independent  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  each  annual  volume  upon 
application  therefor  in  writing  to  the  Director. 

Paid  Distribution 

§  32.20  Agency  requisitions.  Each  Federal 
agency  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  at  cost  copies  of  the 
annual  volumes  for  official  use  upon  the  timely 
submission  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  of  a 
printing  and  binding  requisition  (Standard  Form 
No.  1). 

§  32.21  Extra  copies.  All  requests  for  extra  cop- 
ies of  the  annual  volumes  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Extra  copies  shall 
be  paid  for  by  the  agency  or  official  requesting  them. 

§  32.22  Sale  to  public.  The  annual  volumes 
shall  be  placed  on  sale  to  the  public  by  the  Superin- 


tendent of  Documents  at  prices  determined  by  him 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Administrative 
Committee. 


Administrative  Committee   of 
the  Federal  Register, 
Wayne  C.  Grover, 

Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman. 
Raymond  Blattenberger, 
The  Public  Printer, 
Member. 
William  O.  Burtner, 
Representative  of  the 

Attorney  General,  Member. 
Approved  March  20, 1959. 
William  P.  Rogers, 
Attorney  General. 
Franklin  Floete, 

Administrator  of  General  Services. 
[F.R.     Doc.     59-2517;     Filed,    Mar.     25,     1959; 
8:45  a.m.] 
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[  Main  references  are  to  items  except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 


A.  and  H.  Kroeger  Organization,  Business- 
men's Dinner  Forum,  240  ftn.  (p.  533) 
Abbott,  Robert  S.,  memorial  award,  accept- 
ance, 109 
Accident  prevention,  197 
Federal  aid,  55 
Fires,  55 
Highway,  114 
Industrial,  8  (p.  90),  55 
Traffic,  26,  55 
Accidents,   compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, 8  (p.  70) 
Acheson,  Dean,  11  [18],  94  n. 
See    also    State,     Secretary     of     (Dean 
Acheson) 
Acreage  allotments,  cotton,  269  [21] 
Adams,  John,  122  [16] 
Addresses  or  remarks  on  commemorative 
or  special  occasions 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  memorial 

carillon,  dedication,  268 
Battery  D,  129th  Field  Artillery,  reunion 

breakfast,  18 
Boyle,  William,  dinners  honoring,   190, 

220 
Clark,  Tom  C,  swearing  in  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  189 
Congress,  supper  for  new  members,  70 
Democratic  Women's  Day,  219 
Forrestal,  James,  dinner  for,  56 
Greek  independence,   128th  anniversary, 

61 
Interior  Department,  centennial,  43 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinners,  38,  39 
Jefferson-Jackson    Executive    Committee, 

buffet  supper,  74 
Johnson,  Louis  A.,  dinner  for,  64 


Addresses  or  remarks  on  commemorative 
or  special  occasions — Continued 

Lehman  for  Senator,  Independent  Citi- 
zens Committee  for,  dinner,  251 

Marshall,  Gen.  George  C,  dinner  for,  1 16 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  4th  anniversary  of 
death,  76 

Savings  Bond  campaign,  volunteers'  din- 
ner, 82 

Shrine  of  North  America,  75th  anniver- 
sary, 160 

Thirty-fifth  Division  reunion,  119 

Truman-Barkley  Dinner,  15 

"Truman  Day"  reception,  250 

United  Nations  Day,  238 

United  Nations  headquarters,  laying  of 
cornerstone,  237 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  50th  anniver- 
sary, 184 

War  Memorial  Park,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
dedication,  120 
Addresses  or  remarks  to  international  groups 

Brazilian  Press  Association,  105 

Church  of  England  bishops,  207 

Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  ambassadors,  230 

Exchange  teachers  from  United  Kingdom, 
187 

German  editors  and  publishers,  165 

Inter-American  Bar  Association,  115 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  joint  annual  meeting, 
210 

Marshall  plan  countries,  representatives, 

27 
NATO  foreign  ministers,  68,  69 


34-483—64- 
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[  Main  references  are  to  items  except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 


Addresses  or  remarks  to  national  groups 
Agricultural  Editors  Association,  91 
American  Legion 
Boys  Forum  of  National  Government, 

170 
Convention,  194, 195 
Representatives,  49 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  249 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  203 
Associated  Church  Press,  83 
Boy  Governors,  National  Conference  of, 

124 
Christians  and  Jews,  National  Conference 

of,  254 
Democratic  National  Committee 
Finance  Committee,  16 
Women's  Division,  20 
Girls  Nation,  191 
Mayors,  U.S.,  conference  of,  54 
National  Association  of  Radio  Farm  Di- 
rectors, 90 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  United 

Nations  Day,  212 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  256 
National  4-H  Club,  123 
National  Planning  Association,  25 
Presidential  Electors  Association,  17 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  36 
Science  Talent  Search,  contest  winners,  44 
Shrine  of  North  America,  159, 160 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  33 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club,  252 
Addresses  or  remarks  at  presentation  cere- 
monies 
American  Legion's  Distinguished  Service 

Medal,  acceptance,  195 
Fleet  Sonar  School  graduates,  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas,  53 
4-H  Club  pin,  acceptance,  123 
Gold  medal,  Enrico  Gaspar  Dutra,  103 
Honorary  degree,  acceptance,  51 


Addresses  or  remarks  at  presentation  cere- 
monies— Continued 
Robert  S.  Abbott  memorial  award,  accept- 
ance, 109 
See  also  Awards  and  citations 
Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, establishment,  130 
Advisory  Committee,  National,  savings  bond 

drive,  82 
Advisory  Committee  on  Management  Im- 
provement, 167, 242 
Advisory    Committee    on    the    Merchant 

Marine,  President's,  133 
AEC.    See  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Aeronautics,  National  Advisory  Committee 

for,  8  (p.  86) 
Agricultural  commodities 
Consumption,  5 

Imports  and  exports,  2,  8  (p.  79) 
Marketing  programs,  2 
Price  supports.    See  Price  supports 
Prices,  5,  45  [3],  250  [3] 
Production  2,  5,  77,  151,  154,  203,  250 

[3L263 
Speculation  in,  5 

Storage,  2 

Use  in  European  recovery  program,  45 

[9] 

Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  Regional,  8 

(P-Si) 

Agricultural  Editors  Association,  91 

Agriculture 

Acreage  allotments,  269  [21] 
Conservation,  8  (pp.  47,  78) 
Wages  and  hours,  statistics,  13 
See  also  Farm 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  13, 185, 196, 206 
Farm  housing  contributions,  126 
Foreign  assistance  functions,  22  [3] 
News  conference  remarks,  22  [3],  161  [1], 
226  [4] 
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[  Main  references  are  to  items  except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 


Agriculture,  Secretary  of  (Charles  F.  Bran- 
nan),  8  (pp.  80,  81),  90,  157 
Memorandum,  149  n. 
News   conference   remarks   on,   30    [5], 
72  [13],  122  [4],  182  [3],  269  [21] 
Price  support  plan,  72  [13],  90  n.,  122  [4], 

182  [33 

Aiken,  Sen.  George  D.,  7  [34],  94  n. 
Air  Force,  8  (pp.  57,  60),  223,  244 

Authorized  strength,  7  [16,  21],  8  (p.  58), 

11  [13,  20],  231  [19] 
B-36  bomber  controversy,   118   ftn.   (p. 

280) 
News  conference  remarks,  7  [16,  21],  11 

[13,  20],  89  [7],  200  [7],  231  [19] 
Reserve  units,  7  [16],  8  (p.  58),  174 
Air  Force,  Department  of  the,  50,  158,  174, 

177 
Air   Force,    Secretary   of   the    (W.   Stuart 
Symington),  35  [24],  205  [9],  236  ftn. 

(P. 525) 
Air  National  Guard,  7  [16],  8  (p.  58) 

Air  power,  defense  emphasis  on,  8  (p.  56) 

Aircraft,  military,  7  [16,  21] 

Bombers,  200  [7] 

B-29,  22  [8],  45  [15] 

B-36,  118  [4],  205  [9] 

B"50>  45  [7>  I21 

Carriers,  strategic  need  for,  45  [12] 

Construction,  200  [7] 

Procurement,  8  (p.  60),  200  [7],  244 
Alabama,  205  [16] 
Alaska 

Gov.  Ernest  Gruening,  112  [16] 

Housing,  8  (p.  75) 

Natural  resources,  8  (p.  84) 

Public  works,  8  (p.  75),  192  [8] 

Statehood  proposed,  4  [7],  112  [9] 
Alaska  Housing  Authority,  8  (p.  75) 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  248 
Aleman,  Miguel,  200  [1] 
Ali  Khan,  Liaquat,  253  [10,  15] 


Alien  Property  Custodian,  144  [5] 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  122  [13,  16] 
Allegheny  County  Free  Fair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

202 
Allen,  George  V.,  240  [4],  269  [13] 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  4  [6] 
Aluminum  production,  4  [6] 
AMA.    See  American  Medical  Association 
American    Church    Eucharistic    Congress, 

207  n. 
American   Farm    Bureau   Federation,   234 

[10] 

American  Legion,  64,  191 
Convention,  194,  195 
Eberts  Post  No.    1,  Litde   Rock,  Ark., 

"9  [3] 
Remarks  to  representatives,  49 

American  Legion,  Boys  Forum  of  National 
Government,  170 

American  Legion  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion, 49  n. 

American  Medical  Association,  118  [14] 

American  Municipal  Association,  226  ftn. 

(P-  503) 
American  Republics,  9, 10 
Economic  and  social  development,  35 
U.S.  relations  with,  80 
See  also  Inter- American;  Latin  America; 
specific  countries 
American  River,  Calif.,  41 
American  Samoa,   transfer  to  civilian  ad- 
ministration, 10 1 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  249 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  86 
American  States,  International  Conference 

of,  9, 10 
American  States,  Organization  of,  9,  230 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  268  n. 
Anderson,  Sen.  Clinton  P.,  231  [24] 
Anderson,  Dewey,  240  [3] 
Animal  diseases,  control  of,  263 
Annecy,  France,  trade  negotiations,  217 
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[  Main  references  are  to  items  except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 


Antarctica,  question  of  Navy  expedition,  171 

[6] 
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